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PEEFACE. 


An  epitome  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  families,  has  frequently  been  demanded  by  persons 
desirous  of  communicating  historical  information  to  youthful 
students.  The  interest  with  which  intelligent  children  invariably 
seize  on  these  royal  biographies,  affords  a  very  cogent  reason  for 
the  preparation  of  an  abridged  edition  expressly  for  the  use  of 
that  numerous  and  interesting  class  of  readers,  to  whom  some 
of  the  more  delicate  facts  of  history  require  to  be  presented  in 
a  modified  form. 

Everything  necessary  to  render  the  "Lives  of  the  Queens" 
pleasing  and  instructive  for  scholastic  purposes  has  been  retained 
in  this  volume,  and  carefnlly  chronologized. 

The  whole  series  of  biographies  comprises  a  domestic  history 
of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Great  Britain  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  all  important  public  events 
are  related.  Reference  to  tbe  authorities  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  "  Queens  of  England,"  with  the  portraits 
and  autographs  of  every  queen. 
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THE  queen  of  England  is  either  queen-regnant,  queen-consort, 
or  queen-dowager.  The  first  of  these  is  a  female  sovereign 
reigning  in  her  own  right,  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of 
regal  authority  in  her  own  person — as  in  the  case  of  her  majesty 
queen  Yictoria,  who  ascended  the  throne  both  by  rightful 
inheritance  and  the  consent  of  the  people.  No  other  princess 
has  been  enthroned  in  this  land  under  such  auspicious  circum- 
stances as  our  present  sovereign  lady.  Mary  I.  was  not  recog- 
nized without  bloodshed.  Elizabeth's  title  was  disputed.  Mary  II. 
was  only  a  sovereign  in  name,  and  as  much  dependent  on 
the  will  of  her  royal  husband  as  a  queen-consort.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  forfeited  the  primacy  of  England  for 
declining  to  assist  at  her  coronation  or  to  take  the  oaths. 

The  queen-regnant,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  government,  has 
to  preside  over  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  female 
royalty,  which,  in  the  reign  of  a  married  king,  devolve  on  the 
queen-consort ;  she  has,  therefore,  more  to  occupy  her  time  and 
attention  than  a  king,  for  whom  the  laws  of  England  expressly 
provide  that  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  his  wife's  affairs  like 
an  ordinary  husband. 

There  have  been  but  three  unmarried  kings  of  England,  William 
Rufus,  Edward  Y.,  and  Edward  YI. 

The  queens  of  England,  commencing  the  seiies  with  Matilda, 
^  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  are  forty  in  number,  including 
^  majesty  queen  Yictoria,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms,  and 
Adelaide,  our  late  queen-dowager. 
Of  these,  five  are  queen-regnants,  or  sovereigns,  and  iihirty-^-^f ^ 
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queen-consorts.  Our  present  series  begins,  not  according  to  rank, 
but  chronological  order,  with  the  queen-consorts,  of  whom  there 
were  twenty-six,  before  a  female  monarch  ascending  the  throne 
combined  in  her  own  person  the  high  office  of  queen  and  sovereign 
of  England. 

The  earliest  British  queen  named  in  history  is  Cartismandua, 
who,  though  a  married  woman,  appears  to  have  been  the  sovereign 
01  the  Brigantes,  reigning  in  her  own  right.  This  was  about  the 
year  50. 

Boadicea,  or  Bodva,  the  warrior  queen  of  the  Iceni,  succeeded 
her  deceased  lord,  king  Prasutagus,  in  the  regal  office.  Speed 
gives  us  a  curious  print  of  one  of  her  coins,  in  his  chronicle.  The 
description  of  her  dress  and  appearance,  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  that  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  royal  Amazon  and  her 
country,  is  remarkably  picturesque : — 

"  After  she  had  dismounted  from  her  chariot,  in  which  she  had 
been  driving  from  rank  to  rank  to  encourage  her  troops,  attended 
by  her  daughters  and  her  numerous  army,  she  proceeded  to  a 
throne  of  marshy  turfs,  apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Romans,  in  a  loose  gown  of  changeable  colours,  under  which  she 
wore  a  kirtle  very  thickly  plaited,  the  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair 
hanging  to  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  About  her  neck  she  wore  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  bore  a  light  spear  in  her  hand,  being  of  person 
tall,  and  of  a  comely,  cheerful,  and  modest  countenance ;  and  so 
awhile  she  stood,  pausing  to  survey  her  army,  and  being  regarded 
with  reverential  silence,  she  addressed  to  them  an  impassioned 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  wrongs  of  her  country."  The  over- 
throw and  death  of  this  heroic  princess  took  place  in  the  year  60. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, attributed  to  Alfred,  was  by  him  derived  from  the  laws  first 
established  by  a  British  queen.  "  Martia,"  says  Holinshed, "  sur- 
named  Proba,  or  the  Just,  was  the  widow  of  Gutiline,  king  of  the 
Britons,  and  was  left  protectress  of  the  realm  during  the  minority 
of  her  son.  Perceiving  much  in  the  conduct  of  her  subjects  which 
needed  reformation,  she  devised  sundry  wholesome  laws,  which 
the  Britons  after  her  death  named  the  Martian  statutes.  Alfred 
caused  these  laws  to  be  restored  in  the  realm." 

Among  the  queens  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  we  hail  the  nursing 
mothers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  island.    The  first  and  most 
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illustrious  of  these  queens  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Cherebei't, 
king  of  Paris,  who  had  the  glory  of  converting  her  pagan  hus- 
band, Ethelbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  to  Christianity.  Her  daughter, 
Ethelburga,  was  in  Hke  manner  the  means  of  inducing  her  valiant 
lord,  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
Eanfled,  the  daughter  of  this  illustrious  pair,  afterwards  the  con- 
sort of  Oswy,  king  of  Mercia,  was  the  first  individual  who  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  Korthumbria. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  consorts  of  the  Saxon  kings  were 
excluded  by  a  solemn  law  from  sharing  in  the  honours  of  royalty, 
because  queen  Edburga  had  poisoned  her  husband  Brihtric,  king 
of  Wessex;  and  even  when  Egbert  consolidated  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  into  an  empire,  of  which  he  became  the  Bret- 
walda,  or  sovereign,  his  queen  Bedburga  was  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  his  coronation. 

Osburga,  the  first  wife  of  Ethelwulph,  and  the  mother  of  the 
great  Alfred,  was  also  debarred  from  that  honour;  but  when, 
on  her  death,  Ethelwulph  espoused  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Judith,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  the  Franks,  he  violated  this 
law,  by  placing  her  beside  him  on  the  Eling's  Bench,  and  allowing 
her  a  chair  of  state  and  all  the  other  distinctions  to  which  her 
high  birth  entitled  her.  Elfrida,  the  fair  and  false  queen  of  Edgar, 
did  not  possess  the  talents  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  design  of  seizing  the  reins  of  government,  after  she  had 
assassinated  her  unfortunate  stepson  at  Corf e  castle. 

"RmiTia  of  Kormandy,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Ethelred,  and 

afterwards  of  Canute,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Saxon 

annals.     The  manner  in  which  she  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her 

children  by  her  first  husband,  Ethelred,  to  those  by  her  second 

mmatural  marriage  with  the  Danish  conqueror,  is  little  to  her 

credit,  and  was  certainly  never  forgiven  by  her  son,  Edward  the 

Confessor;    though  that  monarch,  after  he  had  witnessed  the 

triumphant  manner  in  which  she  cleared  herself  of  the  charges 

brought  against  her  by  her  foes,  by  passing  through  the  ordeal 

of  walking  barefoot,  unscathed,  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares 

in  Winchester  cathedral,  threw  himseM  at  her  feet  in  a  transport 

of  filial  penitence,  implored  her  pardon  with  tears,  and  submitted 

to  tJie  discipline  at  the  high  altar,  as  a  penance  for  having  exposed 

W  to  such  a  test. 
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Editha,  the  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  not  only  an 
amiable  but  a  learned  ladj.  The  Saxon  historian,  Ingnlphus, 
himself  a  scholar  at  Westminster  monastery,  close  by  Editha'a 
palsice,  affiims  that  the  queen  used  frequently  to  intercept  hiTw 
and  his  schoolfellows  in  her  walks,  and  ask  them  questions  on 
their  progress  in  Latin ;  or,  in  the  words  of  his  translator,  "  moot 
points  of  grammar  with  them,  in  which  she  oftentimes  posed 
them."  Sometimes  she  gave  them  a  piece  of  silver  or  two  out  of 
her  own  purse,  and  sent  them  to  the  palace  buttery  to  breakfast. 
She  was  skilful  in  the  works  of  the  needle,  and  embroidered  the 
garments  of  her  royal  husband,  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  her 
own  hands. 

Editha,  sumamed  the  Fair,  the  consort  of  the  unfortunate 
Harold,  whom  she  married  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Griffith,  prince  of  North  Wales,  was  our  last  Saxon  queen. 

A  more  important  position  in  the  progressive  tableau  of  history 
is  occupied  by  the  royal  ladies  who  form  the  series  of  our  medisBval 
queens,  commencing  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  the  consort  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  mother  of  a  mighty  line  of  kings, 
whose  august  representative,  queen  Victoria,  at  present  wears  the 
crown  of  the  Britannic  empire. 
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MATILDA  OF  FLANDEES, 

QUEEN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CJONQUEROB. 
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MATTLDA,  the  consort  of  tlie  first  Norman  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  direct  descendant  of  Alfred  the  Great,  through 
marriage  of  her  ancestor,  Baldwin  11.,  count  of  Flanders,  with 
Elstrith,  the  daughter  of  that  most  illustrious  of  our  kings. 
Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  Y.,  count  of  Flanders,  a 
powerful  and  wise  sovereign.  Her  mother  was  Adelais,  daughter 
of  Robert  I.,  king  of  France.  Matilda  was  bom  about  the  year 
1031,  and  became  no  less  celebrated  for  her  accomplishments  than 
for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  person.  Her  skill  in  needlework 
was  remarkable,  and  this  was  then  considered  the  most  desirable 
acquirement  that  could  be  possessed  by  ladies  of  high  rank.  The 
«Vi11  of  the  four  sisters  of  king  Athelstan  in  embroidery,  spinning, 
and  weaving,  obtained  for  those  royal  spinsters  the  addresses  of 
the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.  The  fame  of  their  excellent 
stitchery  is,  however,  aU  that  remains  of  the  industry  of  Matilda's 
Saxon  cousins,  but  her  own  great  work,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  is  still 
in  existence. 

Matilda  was  sought  in  marriage  by  several  princes,  but  she  had 
bestowed  her  affections  on  a  young  Saxon  noble  named  Brihtric, 
and  sumamed,  from  the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  Meaw,  or 
Snow.  He  was  the  lord  of  Gloucester,  and  king  Edward  the 
Confessor's  envoy  at  the  court  of  Flanders.  His  rank  and  wealth 
would  have  rendered  him  a  fitting  consort  for  Matilda,  but  he 
did  not  return  her  love.  Mean  time  her  charms  and  noble  qualities 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  warlike  prince  of  the  time — 
"William  of  Normandy.  Seven  years  did  his  courtship  continue. 
At  last^  infuriated  by  her  making  a  detracting  observation  on  hia 
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birtli,  lie  attacked  her  in  Bruges,  close  to  lier  father's  palace, 
returning  from  church  with  hor  ladies.  He  struck  her,  and  spoiled 
her  rich  array  by  rolling  her  in  the  mud ;  then  springing  on  his 
horse,  rode  off  at  full  speed.  Matilda's  partiality  for  Brihtric 
Meaw  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  her  refusal  of  William  of 
Normandy  than  the  low  birth  of  his  mother  wherewith  she 
taunted  him.  Her  father,  incensed  at  William's  outrageous 
conduct,  made  fierce  war  on  him,  but  suffered  not  a  little  in  the 
contest,  for  the  mighty  Norman  was  never  slack  at  retaliation. 
To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  victor  renewed  his  suit  for  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Matilda,  and  she  caused  still  greater  astonish- 
ment by  courteously  accepting  him.  The  reason  she  gave  was, 
"  that  she  thought  the  duke  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  courage 
and  most  daring  spirit,  to  come  and  beat  her  in  her  father's  city." 
Baldwin  Y.  lost  no  time  in  concluding  the  marriage,  giving  his 
daughter  a  great  portion  in  lands,  money,  rich  jewels,  and  costly 
array.  Matilda  and  William  were  married  at  Chateau  d'Eu,  in 
Normandy.  He  conducted  her  with  her  parents  in  triumphant 
progress  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  his  duchy,  where  she  made  her 
public  entry  as  his  bride.  Matilda's  and  William's  bridal  mantles, 
garnished  with  jewels,  together  with  his  helmet,  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  Bayeux  cathedral. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  the  position  of  William's 
affairs  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  A 
formidable  party  was  arraying  itself  against  him  in  his  own 
dominions,  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  Guy  of  Burgundy,  who  as  the 
legitimate  descendant  of  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  boasted 
a  better  right  to  the  dukedom  than  William,  the  son  of  the 
late  duke  Robert,  by  Arlotta,  the  skinner's  daughter  of  Falaise. 
William  had  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  been  considered  a 
child  of  singular  promise;  he  was  regarded  with  peculiar  in- 
terest by  the  Normans,  although  his  only  claim  to  the  succession 
was  derived  from  paternal  favour.  Duke  Robert,  seeing  what  a 
goodly  child  he  was,  and  having  no  other,  had  called  his  nobles 
together  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille  at  Rouen  previous  to  his  departure 
to  the  Holy  Land,  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  his  son,  and 
required  them  to  swear  fealty  to  the  boy  as  his  successor. 
WiUiam,  then  only  seven  years  old,  was  brought  in  to  receive 
their  homage.  Duke  Robert  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  nobles  as  their  future  sovereign,  with  these 
words,  "  He  is  little,  but  he  will  grow." 

Having  received  their  pledge,  duke  Robert  took  his  son  to 
Paris,  where  he  made  him  perform  the  same  homage  to  the  king 
of  France  as  if  he  were  duke  of  Normandy,  and  thus  secured  the 
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parajQioimt  sovereign's  recognitdon  of  young  William's  title  to  the 
succession  of  the  ducal  throne. 

Puke  Robert  then  departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  Land, 
from  which  he  never  returned.  William  completed  his  education 
at  the  court  of  Henry  I.  of  France,  where  he  remained  till  the 
Normans  sent  delegate  to  Paris  to  claim  him  as  their  duke.  The 
king  of  France  soon  after  invaded  his  dominions,  but  William, 
assisted  by  B»aoul  de  Gale  and  !Boger  de  Beaumont,  bravely 
defended  ISTormandy,  and  displayed  militaiy  genius  which  quickly 
made  him  the  terror  of  all  lus  foes.  His  fortunate  marriage 
with.  Matilda,  who  was  Henry's  niece  and  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  greatly  strengthened  his  cause ;  but 
Mauger,  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  protested  that  the  marriage 
between  William  and  Matilda  was  illegal,  as  the  parties  were  too 
nearly  related,  and  excommunicated  them.  William  appealed  to 
the  x>ope,  who  nullified  the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  granted  a 
dispensation  to  establish  the  marriage,  on  condition  of  their  each 
building  and  endowing  an  abbey  at  Caen,  and  founding  an  hospital 
for  the  blind.  These  conditions  were  joyfully  complied  with ;  and 
Matilda  possessing  considerable  taste  for  architecture,  took  great 
delight  in  the  progress  of  the  stately  fanes  of  St.  Stephen  and  the 
Holy  Trinity.  She  was  a  munificent  patroness  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  afforded  liberal  encouragement  to  men  of  learning.  Nor- 
mandy, so  long  imjipverished  by  foreign  wars,  now  tasted  the 
blessings  of  repose.  The  domestic  happiness  enjoyed  by  WHliam 
and  Matilda  was-  very  great.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  he 
entrusted  the  government  of  Normandy  to  her  care,  while  he 
crossed  over  to  England  to  visit  his  friend  and  kinsman  king 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Eling  Edward  received  him  with  much 
affection,  and,  if  William's  subsequent  statement  is  to  be  credited, 
promised  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor  to  the  throne  of  England. 

In  due  time  Matilda  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  whom  William 
named  Robert,  after  his  well-remembered  father.  Richard,  William 
Rufus,  Cecilia,  Agatha,  Constance,  Adela,  Adelaide,  and  Gundred, 
followed  in  quick  succession.  They  were  all  children  of  beauty 
and  promise,  and  were  carefully  educated  under  their  mother's 
superintendence.  Meantime  Harold,  brother  to  Edith,  queen  of 
England,  while  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  had  been  stranded  by 
rough  weather  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  Earl  Guy,  the  sovereign 
of  that  country,  seized  and  immured  Kim  in  prison,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  large  ransom,  Harold's  brother  Tostig  was  married 
to  Judith,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  sister  to  Matilda, 
so  William  compelled  the  earl  of  Ponthieu  to  release  the  prisoner 
and  send  b'TTi  to  Normandy,  where  he  was  received  with  appaxeut 
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friendship,  and  betrothed  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  and 
duchess.  William  then  informed  Harold  that  king  Edward  had 
promised  to  make  him  his  successor  to  the  EngHsh  crown,  and 
extorted  from  his  reluctant  guest  a  solemn  oath  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing that  purpose  to  effect. 

When  the  news  of  king  Edward's  death  and  Harold's  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  office  reached  Normandy,  William  was  trans- 
ported with  rage;  especially  as  Harold  had  broken  his  contract  to 
the  little  Norman  princess,  and  married  Editha,  widow  of  Griffith, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  sister  of  the  two  powerful  earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin.  These  circumstances  determined  William  to  invade 
England  and  assert  his  claims,  as  the  successor  to  the  realm 
adopted  by  king  Edward.  Previously  to  his  departure  to  join 
his  ships  and  troops  assembled  at  the  port  of  St.  YaUery,  William 
invested  Matilda  with  the  regency  of  Normandy,  and  associated 
their  eldest  son  Robert  with  her  in  this  dignity. 

Matilda,  who  had  prepared  an  agreeable  surprise  for  her  lord, 
arrived  at  St.  Yallery  in  a  splendid  vessel  of  war  called  the  Mora, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  built,  unknown  to  him,  and  magnifi- 
cently adorned  for  his  acceptance. 

William  embarked  and  led  the  way  over  the  deep  in  the  Mora, 
which  by  day  was  distinguished  by  a  blood-red  flag,  and  at  night 
carried  a  beacon  at  her  mast  h^id,  to  guide  the  other  ships. 
Rough  weather  occurred  on  the  voyage,  but  only  two  vessels 
were  lost.  The  Norman  fleet  made  the  port  of  Pevensey,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  September  29,  1066.  The  knights  and  archers 
landed  first;  last  of  all  came  the  duke,  who,  stumbling  as  he 
leaped  to  shore,  measured  his  majestic  height  upon  the  beach. 
"An  evil  sign  is  here,"  exclaimed  the  superstitious  Normans. 
But  the  duke,  who  in  recovering  himseM  had  filled  his  hands  with 
sand,  cried  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  I  have  seized  England  with  my 
two  hands,  and  that  which  I  have  seized  I  will  maintain." 
Harold  was  then  at  York,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  he  had  just 
won  at  Stanford  Bridge,  where  his  traitor  brother  Tostig  and  the 
invading  king  of  Norway,  Hardrada,  had  been  defeated  and  slain. 
The  new  peril  that  impended  over  England  was  announced  to 
Harold  by  a  Saxon  knight,  who  had  ridden  night  and  day  to  bring 
these  alarming  tidings :  "  The  Normans  have  landed  at  Hastings 
and  built  up  a  fort,  and  they  will  rend  the  land  from  thee  and 
thine  unless  thou  defend  it  well." 

Harold  sent  envoys  to  bribe  William  to  depart,  but  in  vain ;  so 
taking  active  measures  for  defence,  he  marched  rapidly  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  planted  his  standard  at  a  spot  seven  miles 
from  Hastings  called  Heathfield,  the  site  of  the  town  of  Battle. 
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le  momentous  conflict  wb^h  transferred  the  realm  of  England  to 
B  Norman  conqueror  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  birth- 
j  of  Harold  the  last  Saxon  king.  William  had  drawn  up  his 
cny  in  Ave  divisions,  himself  commanding  that  in  which  the 
ights  and  nobles  of  Normandy  were  embodied.  His  fine  ap- 
arance  when  mounted  at  their  head  is  thus  described  bj  one 
his  captains.  "  Never  have  I  seen  a  man  so  fairly  armed,  who 
ie  so  gallantly  and  bore  his  lance  so  gracefully.  There  is  no 
der  such  knight  under  heaven ;  let  him  fight  and  he  will  over- 
me,  and  shame  be  to  him  that  fails  him."  Taillef er,  the  warrior- 
instrel  of  Normandy,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  chivalry,  singing 
e  war-song  of  Bollo  as  the  battle  joined.  It  was  desperately 
ntested.  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him.  Harold, 
ter  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  slain  by  a  random 
row  entering  his  brain  through  his  eye. 

The  victorious  duke  pitched  his  tent  that  night  in  the  field  of 
e  dead  at  Senlac.  William  never  called  that  fatal  vale  by  any 
her  name  than  Sanguelctc,  or  the  lake  of  blood.  Sixty  thousand 
330.  had  been  engaged  on  his  side ;  one  fourth  at  least  were  slain. 
1th  Harold  fell  all  the  nobility  of  the  south,  and  men  too 
unerous  to  be  computed. 

The  coronation  of  William,  the  mighty  forefather  of  our  pre-' 
ttt  line  of  sovereigns,  was  solemnized  in  Westminster  abbey  on 
iristmas  day.  A  violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
►urhood  just  as  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  placed  the  crown 
I  his  head;  a  fierce  tumult  without  followed  among  the 
prman  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  abbey,  nor  could  they 
I  pacified  till  their  beloved  chief  came  out  of  the  abbey  and 
owed  himself  to  them  in  his  coronation  robes  and  diadem. 


CHAPTER  n. 


ATHiDA,  the  ducness  regent  of  Normandy,  received  the  joyful 
jws  of  her  lord's  success  while  engaged  in  her  devotions  in  the 
iburban  church  of  N6tre  Dame  near  St.  Sever.  After  returning 
lanks  to  the  Gk>d  of  battles  for  the  victory,  she  ordered  that  the 
lurch  and  priory  should  henceforth  be  called  "  Our  Lady  of 
ood  Tidings." 

Matilda  had  governed  Normandy  during  the  absence  of  her 
•rd  with  great  prudence  and  skill  It  is,  however,  sad  to  record 
lai  the  first  exercise  of  her  power  as  queen  of  England  leaves  «k 
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dark  stain  upon  her  memory.  In  vlngefnl  remembrance'  of  the 
slight  she  had  received  from  Brihtric  Meaw  before  her  marriage, 
she  obtained  from  William  the  grant  of  all  his  possessions,  and 
caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  thane  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed 
to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  prison. 

William  re-embarked  for  Normandy  in  March,  1067,  to  rejoin 
Matilda  and  their  children.  They  all  met  at  Fescamp  with  great 
joy.  William  was  accompanied  by  Edgar  AtheHng,  the  rightful 
heir  of  England,  and  many  Anglo-Saxon  nobles.  He  took  infinite 
pride  in  displaying  his  spoils,  especially  the  rich  embroidery  in 
bullion  and  coloured  silks  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the 
English  ladies ;  a  formidable  revolt  in  England  compelled 
William  to  leave  Matilda  before  Christmas,  after  reappointing 
her  and  their  son  Robert  regents  of  Normandy.  He  sailed  from 
Dieppe,  returned  to  London,  and  presently  quelled  the  insur- 
rection. He  then  sent  for  Matilda  and  their  children  to  England. 
She  joyfully  obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  crossed  the  sea  with 
her  family  and  attendants,  and  arrived  in  England  soon  after 
Easter.  She  proceeded  immediately  to  Winchester,  where  she 
was  joyfuUy  welcomed  by  her  victorious  lord.  William  appointed 
her  consecration  as  queen  of  England  to  be  solemnized  on  Whit 
Sunday  at  Winchester. 

The  coronation  of  a  queen  was  a  direct  innovation  of  the 
customs  of  England,  for  on  account  of  the  crime  of  Edburga, 
in  poisoning  her  husband  Brihtric,  king  of  Wessex,  a  solemn 
law  debarred  the  consorts  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings  from  sharing 
in  the  honours  of  royalty.  The  wife  of  the  king  was  simply 
styled  "  The  lady  his  companion."  William  the  Conqueror,  how- 
ever, chose  to  be  recrowned  at  Winchester,  and  that  Matilda 
should  participate  in  his  coronation  as  his  consort.  His  will 
prevailed,  for  he  was  in  a  position  to  command.  The  beauty  of 
the  queen  and  her  five  children  pleased  the  people,  and  the  royal 
solemnity  went  off  without  any  interruption.  The  nobles  of 
Normandy  attended  Matilda  to  the  church,  but  after  Aldred 
had  crowned  her  she  was  served  by  the  English,  her  new  subjects. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  office  of  champion  was  instituted 
was  at  her  coronation  at  Winchester.  During  the  banquet  a  bold 
cavalier  named  Marmion,  armed  cap-d-pie,  rode  into  the  hall  and 
pronounced  this  challenge  three  several  times.  "  If  any  person 
denies  that  our  sovereign  lord  William  and  his  spouse  Matilda 
are  king  and  qneen  of  England,  he  is  a  false-hearted  traitor  and 
liar,  and  I,  as  champion,  do  here  challenge  him  to  single  combat." 
No  person  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Matilda  was  ever  after 
called  la  reine.     She  gave  birth  the  same  year  to  a  fourth  son, 
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Henry,  afterwards  samamed  Beauclerc.  The  people  of  the  land 
regarded  the  English-bom  prince  with  far  great^  favour  than 
his  three  elder  brothers. 

Matilda  now  commenced  her  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  conquest 
of  England,  the  Bajeux  tapestry.  It  is  a  most  important  historical 
document,  in  whidi  the  events  and  costume  of  that  momentous 
period  are  faithfully  presented  to  us  by  the  industrious  fingers  of 
our  first  Norman  queen,  assisted  by  the  daughters  of  the  land.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  where  it  is  still  preserved,  it  is  called 
"  the  tapestry  of  queen  Matilda.*'  It  is  a  piece  of  canvas  nineteen 
inches  wide,  but  upwards  of  sixty-seven  yards  in  length,  on  which 
is  worked,  in  cross-stitch,  the  events  from  Barold's  arrival  in 
Normandy  to  his  death  at  Hastings — ^many  hundred  figures  of 
men,  horses,  birds,  trees,  houses,  castles,  churches,  and  ships  are 
there  depicted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  Matilda 
by  Turold,  a  dwarf  artist,  who,  moved  by  a  natural  desire  of 
claiming  his  share  in  the  celebrity  which  he  foresaw  would  attach 
to  the  work,  haa  cunningly  introduced  his  own  effigies  and  name, 
thus  confirming  the  Norman  tradition  that  he  was  the  person  who 
illuminated  the  canvas  with  the  figures  and  colours  in  preparation 
for  the  work. 

While  in  England,  Matilda  received  from  the  city  of  London 
oil  for  her  lamp,  wood  for  her  hearth,  and  imports  on  goods 
landed  at  Queenhithe,  with  many  other  immunities  which  modem 
queens  do  not  venture  to  claim.  Her  table  was  furnished  at  the 
daily  expense  of  forty  shillings.  Twelve  pence  each  was  allowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  hundred  attendants. 

Nothing  gave  greater  offence  to  the  English  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  curfew  bell,  which  was  the  signal  for  extinguishing 
fires  and  lights  in  every  house  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was  an  old 
Norman  custom,  and  not  without  its  use  in  preventing  con- 
flagrations in  wooden  houses. 

The  frequent  revolts  of  the  English  compelled  WiUiam  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  his  queen  and  family  by  taking  them  back 
to  Normandy,  where  MatUda  was  very  popidar,  and  conducted 
the  regency  ably.  William  rejoined  her  in  Normandy  in  the 
year  1074,  and  remained  with  her  till  the  following  year,  whea 
their  eldest  daughter,  the  lady  Cecilia,  was  professed  a  nun  at  the 
abbey  of  Fescamp. 
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He  knelt  and  besought  his  forgiveness,  mounted  him  on  his  own  • 
horse,  and  led  him  safely  out  of  the  conflict.  Moved  by  Robert's 
penitence,  and  the  incessant  tears  and  pleading  of  Matilda, 
the  Conqueror  consented  to  pardon  and  admit  him  to  his 
jiresence.  Robert  came  to  Rouen  attended  only  by  three  persons, 
made  his  submission,  and  a  general  reconciliation  took  place. 
Bobert  consented  to  accompany  his  father  to  England,  and 
ttsfiisted  in  the  defence  of  the  northern  counties  against  Scotland. 
Matilda  never  saw  him  again.  Soon  after  parting  with  Robert, 
flthe  had  the  giief  of  losing  her  second  daughter,  Constance, 
duchess  of  Bretagne. 

The  year  1078  was  remarkable  for  the  great  national  survey  of 
Sngland,  which,  by  William's  order,  was  then  commenced,  and 
entered  in  two  volumes,  entitled  the  Great  Domesday  Book  and 
tlie  Little  Domesday  Book. 

Iflatilda's  latter  years  were  spent  in  Normandy ;  they  were  em- 
bittered by  fresh  differences  between  her  eldest  son  and  her  hus- 
Itand.  Mental  uneasiness  brought  on  the  lingering  illness  which 
conducted  her  to  the  grave.  William,  when  informed  of  her 
danger,  hastened  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Caen  in  time  to 
receive  her  last  sigh.  She  expired  in  November,  1083,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  her  age.  She  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  A  magnificent  tomb  was  raised  to  her 
memory  by  her  lord.    Her  will  is  in  the  register  of  that  abbey. 

The  portraits  of  William  and  Matilda  were  long  preserved  on  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Caen,  and  are  engraved  in  Mont- 
fau^on.  Matilda's  costume  is  singulaiiy  dignified  and  becoming. 
Her  robe  is  simply  gathered  round  the  throat,  a  flowing  veil  falls 
from  the  back  of  her  head  on  her  shoulders ;  it  is  confined  to  her 
brow  by  a  regal  diadem,  an  open  circlet  of  gems.  The  face  is  beau- 
tiful and  delicate,  the  hair  falls  in  waving  tresses  round  her 
throat ;  with  one  hand  she  confines  her  drapery  and  holds  a  book ; 
she  extends  her  sceptre  with  the  other.  She  bore  four  sons  and 
six  daughters  to  her  royal  lord.  Her  second  son,  Richard,  was 
killed  some  years  before  her  death  by  a  stag  in  the  New  Forest. 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  reigned  successively  in  England. 
Bobert  died  in  prison.  Adela,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Matilda, 
married  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  and  was  the  mother  of  king 
Stephen. 

The  loss  of  his  beloved  queen  Matilda  was  passionately  la- 
mented by  William  the  Conqueror.  His  death,  four  years  after 
her  decease,  was  caused  by  his  horse  setting  his  foot  on  a  piece 
of  burning  timber,  iat  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Mantes,  starting 
and  flinging  hini  against  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  which "^to^uc^^   , 
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violent  fever  and  inflammation.  He  died  at  the  village  of  Hermen- 
trade,  near  Bouen,  September  9, 1087,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of 
hiB  age, 

William  the  Conqueror  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  strength 
and  the  majestic  he&utj  of  his  coontenance.  No  one  but  himself 
could  bend  his  bow.  Like  Saul,  he  was  from  the  shoulders  up- 
wards taller  than  his  subjects.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  at  Caen.  When  ChastUlon  took  Caen  in  1562,  the 
Calvinist  soldiers  broke  open  his  tomb,  hoping  to  meet  with  a 
treasure.  Finding  nothing  but  his  bones,  they  flung  them  rudely 
about  the  church.  The  spoilers  threw  down  the  monument  of 
i|ueen  Matilda  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  broke  her 
effigies,  opened  her  coffin,  took  a  sapphire  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
gave  it  to  the  abbess.  The  bones  were  collected,  and  the  tombs  of 
Matilda  and  the  Conqueror  restored  in  1642;  but  the  Frencn 
Bepublicans  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  paid  a  destructive 
visit  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  swept  away 
the  monumental  memorial  of  tike  royal  foundress. 
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MATILDA  OF  SCOTLAND, 

FIRST  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  I. 


MATILDA  is  the  only  princess  of  Scotland  who  ever  shared  the 
throne  of  a  king  of  England.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Atheling, 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Saxon  king  Edmund  Ironside,  the 
offspring  of  a  marriage  between  his  son  Edward  Atheling,  and 
Agatha,  a  Hungarian  princess,  his  consort.  Edgar  Atheling, 
Margaret's  brother,  feeling  some  reason  to  mistrust  the  apparent 
friendship  of  the  Conqueror,  privately  withdrew  from  his  court  in 
1068,  took  shipping  with  Margaret,  their  youngest  sister  Christina, 
and  their  mother,  intending  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Hungary  with 
their  royal  maternal  kindred;  but  by  stress  of  weather,  the  vessel 
in  which  they,  with  many  other  English  exiles,  were  embarked, 
was  driven  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  young 
unmarried  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  just  regained  his  dominions 
from  the  usurper  Macbeth,  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
royal  fugitives  landed,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
lady  Margaret  Atheling,  that  he  asked  her  in  marriage  of  her 
brother.  Edgar  joyfully  gave  the  hand  of  the  dowerless  prurcess 
to  the  Scottish  sovereign,  who  had  received  the  English  exiles 
most  honourably. 

Matilda,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret  Atheling;  she  was  bom 
about  the  year  1077.  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
her  godfather.  His  campaign  in  the  north  of  England,  against 
Newcastle,  made  him  king  Malcolm's  guest;  thus  he  became  the 
sponsor  of  the  infant  princess  Matilda.  Some  historians  assert 
that  the  name  of  the  little  princess  was  originally  Editha,  and 
that  it  was,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Norman  piince  her  god- 
father, changed  to  Matilda,  the  name  of  his  beloved  mother. 
The  young  Scottish  princess  received  her  earliest  lessons  of  virtue 
and  piety  from  her  illustrious  mother,  and  of  learning  from  the 
worthy  Turgot,  her  chaplain,  who  was  preceptor  of  the  royal 
children  of  Scotland.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt 
<m  the  paxt,  either  of  the  queen  her  mother,  or  her  aunt  Clms^ 
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tina  Atheling,  abbess  of  Romsej,  to  consecrate  Matilda  to  the 
cliurcli,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father,  who  meant, 
as  he  said,  to  give  her  in  marriage,  and  not  to  devote  her  to  a 
cloister.  Her  royal  sire  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick 
castle,  by  the  treachery  of  the  besieged,  who  offered  to  surrender 
if  the  Scottish  king  would  receive  the  keys  in  person.  Malcolm 
coming  to  the  gates,  was  there  met  by  a  Imight  bearing  the  keys 
on  the  point  of  a  lance,  which  he  offered  to  the  king  on  his  knee ; 
but  when  Malcolm  stooped  to  receive  them,  he  treacherously  thrust 
the  point  of  the  lance  through  the  bars  of  his  vizor  into  his  eye, 
and  gave  hiTn  a  mortal  wound.  His  brave  son  Edward  was  killed, 
with  two  younger  sons,  fighting  to  revenge  this  treacherous 
murder.  This  was  heavy  news  to  pour  into  the  anxious  ear  of 
the  widowed  queen,  who  then  lay  on  her  death-bed,  attended  by 
her  daughters  Matilda  and  Mary. 

The  dying  queen  Margaret  consigned  the  spiritual  guardian- 
ship of  her  children  to  Turgot.  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers 
of  his  time,  and  has  preserved  the  words  with  which  she  gave 
him  this  important  charge ;  they  will  strike  an  answering  chord 
on  the  heart  of  every  mother.  "  Farewell !"  she  said.  "  My  life 
draws  to  a  close,  but  you  may  survive  me  long.  To  you  I  commit 
the  charge  of  my  children.  Teach  them,  above  all  things,  to  love 
and  fear  God ;  and  if  any  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  attain 
to  the  height  of  earthly  grandeur,  oh !  then,  in  an  especial  manner, 
be  to  them  a  father  and  a  guide.  Admonish,  and  if  need  be,  re- 
prove them,  lest  they  should  be  swelled  with  the  pride  of  momen- 
tary glory,  and  by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  this  world,  offend 
their  Creator  and  forfeit  eternal  life.  This,  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  is  now  our  only  witness,  I  beseech  you  to  promise  and 
perform." 

Donald  Bane  (the  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore),  soon  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  and  death  of  that  king  and  his  eldest  son,  seized 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  commanded  all  the  English  exiles, 
of  whatsoever  degree,  to  quit  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death. 
Edgar  Atheling,  Matilda's  uncle,  then  conveyed  to  England  the 
orphan  family  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  consisting  at 
that  period  of  five  young  princes  and  two  princesses.  He  supported 
Matilda,  her  sister  and  brothers,  who  were  aU  minors,  privately, 
from  his  own  means.  WilHam  E/ufus  treated  Edgar  and  his 
adopted  family  with  friendship.  The  princesses  Matilda  and 
Mary  were  plax^ed  by  their  xmcle  in  the  nunnery  of  Romsey,  of 
which  his  surviving  sister,  Christina,  was  abbess ;  for  the  princes 
he  obtained  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  William 
Rufus,  who  eventually  sent  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Scotland, 
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with  which  the  Atheling  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  young 
king  Edgar,  eldest  brother  of  Matilda,  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. Matilda  and  her  sister  were  a  long  time  pupils  among  the 
nuns.  They  were  instructed  by  them,  not  only  in  tiie  art  of  read- 
ing, but  in  the  observance  of  good  manners.  They  had  no  home 
or  hope  but  the  cloister,  and  yet  they  were  not  professed  as  nuns. 

When  Matilda  grew  up  she  was  removed  to  "Wilton  abbey, 
but  still  under  the  superintendence  of  the  abbess  Christina,  her 
aunt.  It  was  in  fact  the  same  abode  where  tho  royal  virgins  of 
her  race  had  always  received  their  education.  While  in  these 
English  convents,  the  Scottish  princess  was  compelled  to  assume 
the  thick  black  veil  of  a  votaress,  as  a  protection  from  the  insults 
of  the  lawless  Norman  nobles.  The  abbess  Christina,  her  aunt,  who 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing  her  beautiful  niece  become  a  nun 
professed,  treated  her  very  harshly  if  she  removed  this  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  envelope,  which  was  composed  of  coarse  black 
cloth  or  serge;  some  say  it  was  a  tissue  of  horse-hair.  The  impo- 
sition of  the  black  veil  was  considered  by  Matilda  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.  She  wore  it,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  with  sighs 
and  tears  in  the  presence  of  her  stem  aunt ;  but  the  moment  she 
found  herself  alone  she  flung  it  on  the  ground  and  stamped  it 
under  her  feet.  During  the  seven  years  Matilda  resided  at  Wilton 
nunnery  she  was  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  of  which  she  afterwards  became,  like  her  predecessor  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  a  most  munificent  patroness.  She  was  also  greatly 
skilled  in  music,  for  which  her  love  amounted  almost  to  a  passion. 

Matilda  received  two  proposals  of  marriage  while  in  her  nun- 
nery ,-  one  from  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  a  mature  suitor,  who 
demanded  her  in  marriage  of  his  brother-in-law,  William  Rufns, 
and  obtained  his  consent ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Matilda's  only 
refuge  from  this  ill-assorted  union  would  have  been  the  irrevoc- 
able assumption  of  the  black  veil.  The  other  candidate  was  the 
young  and  handsome  William  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  the  son  of 
the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter  Gundred,  the  favourite  nephew 
of  William  Ruf us,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  baronage  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy.  It  seems  strange  that  Matilda  should  have 
preferred  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  her  cloister  to  a  union  with  a 
handsome  and  wealthy  prince  of  the  reigning  family,  unless  her 
lefosal  of  Warren  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments of  Eadmer,  her  contemporary,  and  other  ancient  chroni- 
clers, as  to  "the  special  love"  that  existed  between  Henry, 
younger  son  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Matilda,  during  the  season 
d  their  mutual  adversity,  for  Henry  was  a  landless  dependant  at. 
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his  brother's  court.  The  minnery  of  Wilton  was  not  far  from 
Winchester,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Norman  sovereign;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  great  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
Matilda's  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror, 
it  appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  prince  Henry  might  have 
accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  visits  to  his  royal  kinswomen, 
and  even  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Matilda  without 
her  veil.  The  learned  Hildebert,  her  friend  and  correspondent, 
has  celebrated  her  personal  charms  in  the  Latin  poems  which  he 
addressed  to  her  both  before  and  after  her  marriage.  The 
Norman  chronicle  declares  that  she  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  much  beloved  by  Henry,  who  was  regarded  by  the  people  of 
the  land  with  complacency,  from  the  cii'cumstance  of  his  being  an 
English-bom  prince.  But  his  poverty  and  dependence  expose^  him 
occasionally  to  the  sneers  of  the  wealthy  Norman  barons,  more 
especially  of  his  kinsman  and  rival  Warren,  who  took  occasion, 
from  his  swiftness  in  pursiiit  of  the  forest  game,  "which  oft-times," 
says  the  chronicle  of  Normandy,  "  he,  for  lack  of  horse  or  dog, 
followed  on  foot,  to  bestow  the  name  of  *  Deer's-f oot '  on  the 
landless  prince."  Henry  was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  the 
glancing  aside  of  Wat  TyrreFs  arrow  made  him  king  of  England. 
He  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when  the  cries  of  William 
Ruf us's  attendants  proclaimed  the  fatal  accident  that  had  befallen 
their  royal  master,  and  the  hasty  flight  of  the  unlucky  marks- 
man by  whose  erring  shaft  he  had  died. 

Prince  Henry  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Winchester  and  secured 
the  royal  treasury.  He  hastened  to  London,  and  was  crowned, 
August  5th.  Before  the  regal  circlet  was  placed  on  his  brow, 
**  Henry,  at  the  high  altar  at  Westminster,  promised  to  God  and 
the  people,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  **  to  annul  the  unrighteous 
acts  that  were  established  in  his  brother's  reign,  and  he  was  crowned 
on  that  condition."  Henry  completely  secured  his  popularity  with 
the  English  people  by  declaring  his  resolution  of  wedding  a  prin- 
cess of  the  blood  of  Alfred,  who  had  been  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated among  them.  Accordingly  he  demanded  Matilda  of  her 
brother  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland.  The  proposal  was  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  that  monarch ;  but  the  abbess  Christina,  Matilda's 
aunt,  whose  Saxon  prejudices  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  the 
throne  of  the  Norman  line  of  sovereigns  should  be  strengthened 
by  an  alliance  with  the  royal  blood  of  Alfred,  protested  **  that  her 
niece  was  a  veiled  nun,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege  ItO 
remove  her  from  her  convent."  Henry's  heart  was  set  upon  the 
marriage,  but  he  dared  not  venture  to  outrage  popular  opinion  hf 
wedding  a  consecrated  nun.    Li  this  dilemma  he  wrote  a  presfliiig  - 
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letter  to  the  learned  ATiwelm,  archbishop  of  Oanterbtirj,  who  had 
been  mgnstly  despoiled  of  his  revenues  by  William  Buf  as,  and 
was  then  in  exile  at  Lyons,  entreating  him  to  return  and  render 
him  his  adyice  and  assistance.  Auflelm  summoned  a  council  of 
the  church  at  Lambeth,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  more  fully 
into  this  important  question.  Matilda  made  her  appearance 
before  the  synod,  and  was  interrogated,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  England,  as  to  the  reality  of  her  alleged  devo- 
tion to  a  religious  life.  Eadmer  the  historian,  then  secretary  of 
Archbishop  AnBelm,  has  recorded  the  very  words  uttered  by  the 
princess.  "  I  do  not  deny,"  said  Matilda,  "  having  worn  the  veil 
in  my  father's  court,  for  when  I  was  a  child  my  aunt  Christina 
put  a  piece  of  black  cloth  over  my  head ;  but  when  my  father  saw 
me  with  it,  he  snatched  it  off  in  a  great  rage,  and  execrated  the 
person  who  had  put  it  on  me.  I  afterwards  made  a  pretence  of 
wearing  it,  to  excuse  myself  from  unsuitable  marriages ;  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  my  father  tore  the  veil  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  observing  to  Alan  earl  of  Bretagne,  who  stood  by,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  give  me  in  marriage,  not  to  devote  me  to  the 
drarch."  She  also  admitted  that  she  had  assumed  the  veil  in  the 
ujumexj  of  Bomsey,  as  a  protection  from  the  violence  of  the 
Normans,  and  that  she  had  continued  to  wear  it  through  the  com- 
pulsion of  her  aunt,  the  abbess  Christina.  "  If  I  removed  it,"  con- 
tinued Matilda,  "  she  would  torment  me  with  blows  and  reproaches. 
Sighing  and  trembling,  I  wore  it  in  her  presence ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  withdbrew  from  her  sight  I  always  threw  it  off  and  trampled 
upon  it."  This  explanation  was  considered  perfectly  satisfactory 
by  the  council  at  Lambeth,  and  they  pronounced  that  "  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  had  proved  that  she  had 
not  embraced  a  religious  life,  either  by  her  own  choice  or  the  vow 
of  her  parents,  and  she  was  therefore  free  to  contract  marriage." 
Henry  I.  promised  to  confirm  to  the  English  nation  their  ancient 
laws  as  established  by  Alfred,  and  ratified  by  Edward  the 
Confessor — ^in  short,  to  become  a  constitutional  monarch — on 
those  conditions  the  daughter  of  the  royal  line  of  Alfred  con- 
tented to  share  his  throne.  Her  marriage  and  coronation  took 
place  on  Sunday,  November  11th,  1100 

A  beautiful  epithalamium,  in  honour  of  these  auspicious  nup- 
tials, was  written  by  Matilda's  friend  Hildebert,  in  elegant  Latin 
Terse,  wherein  he  congratulates  both  England  and  Henry  on  the 
possession  of  the  doubly  royal  bride  Matilda.  He  eulogizes  her 
Tirtaes,  and  describes  her  modest  and  maidenly  deportment  as 
iiKn«AiTig  her  youthful  charms,  when,  with  blushes  that  outvied 
the  crimson  of  her  royal  robe,  she  stood  at  the  altar,  invested  with 
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i  she  built  over  the  Lea.  Once  being  on  horseback,  in  danger 
ishing  while  passing  the  river  Lea  at  Oldf  ord,  in  gratitude 
r  preservation  she  built  the  first  arched  bridge  ever  known 
gland,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  called  by  the  Saxons 
•ridge.  She  built  it  at  the  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford  ; 
90  Ohanners-bridge,  over  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Thames, 
la  founded  the  hospital  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  one 
Ohrist-Church.  This  excellent  queen  also  directed  her 
ion  to  the  important  object  of  making  new  roads,  and  re- 
g  the  ancient  highways  that  had  fallen  into  decay  during 
)rmy  years  which  had  succeeded  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
3f  her  great  uncle,  Edward  the  Confessor. 
XL  time  the  conjugal  affection  which  subsisted  between  Henry 
]atilda  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  Norman  nobles,  who  nick« 
i  them  Leof  ric  and  Godiva. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Invasion  of  duke  Robert,  Henry's  eldest  brother,  on  his 
.  from  the  Holy  Land,  took  place  in  the  second  year  of 
la's  marriage.  King  Henry's  fleet,  being  manned  with 
an  seamen,  revolted,  and  brought  their  duke  Robert  in 
pli  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  majority  of 
uglo-Norman  baronage.  Robert,  too,  had  his  partisans 
5  the  English,  for  Edgar  Atheling  so  far  forgot  the  interests 
niece,  queen  Matilda,  as  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  friend 
i^  who  marched  direct  to  Winchester,  where  Matilda  then 
irith  her  first-bom  child,  William,  sumamed  by  her  people 
in^.  When  this  circumstance  was  related  to  him,  he  relin- 
A  his  purpose  of  storming  the  city,  saying,  "  that  he  would 
3gin  war  by  an  assault  on  a  woman  in  childbed."  Matilda 
^predated  this  generosity  of  her  royal  brother-in-law  and 
•her,  and  negotiated  peace  between  him  and  her  husband,  by 
mnding  Robert's  claims  for  a  pension  of  3000  marks. 
jr  the  peace  Henry  invited  Robert  to  become  his  guest  at 
art,  where  the  easy-tempered  duke  was  feasted  and  enter- 
by  his  royal  god-daughter  Matilda,  who,  in  her  love  of 
and  the  encouragement  she  bestowed  on  minstrels,  quite 
led  with  his  tastes.  So  much  did  Robert  enjoy  his  sojourn 
iiry's  court,  that  he  stayed  there  upwards  of  six  months, 
1  his  presence  was  greaily  required  in  his  ovm  doumnoiksu 
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An  unf oftttnate  misunderstanding  took  place  between  Henry  and 
the  archbishop  Anselm,  early  in  the  year  1103,  in  which  the  queen 
tried  to  mediate,  but  Anselm  was  driven  into  exile. 

The  pope  addressed  several  letters  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
the  dispute.  The  first  of  these  alludes  to  the  birth  of  an  infant 
AtheUng,  as  the  Anglo-Norman  heir  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  in 
words  which  imply  great  respect  for  queen  Matilda,  and  informs 
us  how  ardently  Henry  had  wished  for  a  son.  He  nevertheless 
had  fixed  his  affections,  not  on  the  spiritual  consolations,  but  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  and  was  trying  how  far  he  might  go 
in  seizing  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  without  exciting  insurrec- 
tion. 

Saintly,  yet  no  slave  of  Rome,  Matilda  displays  in  her  task  of 
peace-makiQg  the  high  spirit  of  an  English  princess  under  all  the 
elaborate  terms  of  ceremonial  lowliness  in  which  her  letters  are 
couched.  She  asks  the  pope  to  suspend  his  threatened  fulmioa- 
tion,  to  give  the  king  her  lord  time  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  archbishop ;  but  follows  up  this  prayer  with  an  intimation, 
that  if  matters  are  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  may  cause  a  separa- 
tion between  England  and  the  Roman  see. 

Duke  B»obert  took  advantage  of  the  dispute  to  enter  England, 
attended  by  only  twelve  gentlemen.  Henry,  having  speedy  infor- 
mation of  his  landing,  declared,  if  he  fell  into  his  hands,  he  would 
keep  him  s6  closely  imprisoned  that  he  should  never  give  him 
any  more  trouble.  Then  duke  Robert,  who  found  he  was  in 
danger,  went  to  the  queen,  and  she  received  and  reassured  hitn 
very  amiably ;  and  by  the  sweet  words  she  said  to  him,  and  the 
fear  he  was  in  of  being  taken,  he  was  induced  to  sacrifice  some 
pecimiary  claims  on  the  king  his  brother,  for  which  he  had 
resigned  the  realm  of  England.  Robert  indulged  in  such  excess 
while  he  was  at  the  English  court,  that  he  was  often  in  a  state  of 
inebriation  for  days  together. 

Henry  left  the  government  of  England  in  the  prudent  hands  of 
Matilda,  and  embarked  for  Normandy.  While  there  he  consented 
to  meet  Anselm  the  archbishop  at  the  castle  of  FAigle,  where, 
through  the  mediation  of  his  sister  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  a 
reconciliation  was  happily  effected.  Anselm  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  met  at  Dover  by  the  queen  Matilda,  who 
received  and  welcomed  him  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction.  The  same  year,  1104,  was  marked  by  the  birth  of  a 
princess,  who  was  first  named  Alice,  but  whose  name  the  king 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  }na  beloved  and  popular  queen. 
The  infant  princess  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  empress  MatiLda. 
In  the  spring  Henry  once  more  committed  the  domestic  affairs  of 
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Ms  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Matilda,  and  having  levied  an  enormous 
tax  on  his  sulijeGts,  .to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war,  embarked 
for  Normandj.  Matilda  was  principalLj  employed,  during  the 
king's  absence,  in  superintending  the  magnificent  building^  of 
New  Windsor  castle,  which  were  founded  by  Henry,  and  in  the 
completion  of  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Tower  of  Itondon. 
Meantime  the  unfortunate  Robert,  with  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
all  the  nobles  of  their  party,  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Tinchebray,  where  Edgar  Atheling,  Matilda's  uncle,  was 
Ukewise  taken  fighting  for  his  friend,  Bobert  of  Normandy. 
Henry  instantly  released  the  aged  English  prince  for  love  of  the 
queen  his  niece.  Itobert  was  sent  by  the  king  close  prisoner 
to  Cardiff  castle,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Matilda,  though  alone,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  power  and  influence  in 
the  state  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Saxon  queens.  She  was  so 
nobly  dowered,  withal,  that  in  after  reigns  the  highest  demand  ever 
made  on  the  part  of  a  queen-consort  v^as,  that  she  should  be 
endowed  with  a  dower  equal  to  that  of  Matilda  of  Scotland.  Her 
loyal  husband,  having  spent  the  winter  and  spring  of  1109  in 
Normandy,  returned  to  England  to  visit  her  and  their  infant 
family,  and  kept  court  with  imcommon  splendour  in  his  new  castle 
of  Windsor,  which  had  been  completed  in  his  absence.  It  was 
there  that  he  received  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Matilda  for  the  mature  emperor  Henry  Y. 
The  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Henry  Beauclerc ;  and  the 
Httle  bride,  then  just  turned  of  five  years  old,  was  solemnly 
espoused  by  proxy  to  her  royal  suitor,  who  was  forty  years  her 
senior.  She  was  allowed  for  the  present  to  remain  under  the 
care  of  the  queen  her  mother.  A  tax  of  three  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land  was  levied  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  princess  Matilda, 
by  which  the  sum  of  824,0002.  was  raised.  In  her  eleventh  year 
she  was  dent  to  her  imperial  husband  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
and  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  at  Mentz. 
The  following  year  Henry  summoned  that  memorable  parliament, 
mentioned  as  the  first  held  since  the  Norman  conquest,  to  meet 
at  Salisbury,  and  there  appointed  prince  William,  then  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  as  his  successor. 

Matilda  passed  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  same  year,  in  the 
company  of  her  royal  husband,  at  St.  Albans,  she  being  one  of 
the  benefactresses  of  the  new-built  abbey.  Sanctioned  by  Henry, 
■he  gave  it,  by  charter,  two  manors,  llie  existence  of  a  portrait 
of  queen  Matilda  is  certainly  owing  to  this  visit ;  for  in  a  rich 
inaminated  volume,  called  the  Gk)lden  Book  of  St.  Albans  (now 
in  the  British  Museum),  may  still  be  seen  her  miniature.    TVjla 
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queen  is  attired  in  the  royal  mantle  of  scarlet,  lined  with  white 
fur;  it  covers  the  knees,  and  is  very  long.  She  is  very  fair  in 
complexion  :  has  a  long  throat,  and  elegant  form.  She  displays 
with  her  right  hand  the  charter  she  gave  the  abbey,  from  which 
hangs  a  very  large  red  seal,  whereon,  without  doubt,  was  impressed 
her  effigy  in  grand  relief.  She  sits  on  a  carved  stone  bench,  on 
which  is  a  scarlet  cushion  figured  with  gold  leaves.  This  cushion 
is  in  the  foiin  of  the  lord  chancellor's  woolpack,  but  it  has  four 
tassels  of  gold  and  scarlet. 

A  fresh  revolt  in  Noimandy  deprived  Matilda  of  the  society  of 
her  husband  and  son  in  1117 ;  but  the  king  returned  and  spent 
Christmas  with  her;  as  she  was  at  that  time  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  leaving  prince  William  with  his  Norman  baronage. 
He  was  compelled  by  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Normandy 
to  rejoin  his  army  there, — Matilda  never  saw  either  her  husband 
or  her  son  again.  Resigned  and  perfect  in  all  the  duties  of  her 
high  calling,  the  dying  queen  remained  in  her  palace  at  West- 
minster, lonely  though  surrounded  with  all  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  afforduig,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  a  beautiful  example 
of  piety.  She  expired  on  the  1st  of  May,  1118,  passionately 
lamented  by  every  class  of  the  people. 

Matilda  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  on  the  right  side  of 
her  royal  imcle,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tablets  to  her  memory 
were  set  up  in  many  churches, — an  honour  which  she  shares  witi 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  king  her  husband  was  deeply  afflicted 
when  the  intelligence  of  Matilda's  death  reached  him,  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  battle  in  Normandy.  He  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  regard  for  her  by  confirming  all  her  charities  after  her 
death.  Matilda's  household  was  chiefly  composed  of  Saxon  ladies. 
The  maids  of  honour  were  Emma,  Gimilda,  and  Christina,  pious 
damsels,  and  full  of  alms-deeds,  like  theii*  royal  mistress.  After 
the  death  of  the  queen,  these  ladies  retired  to  the  hermitage  of 
Kilbum,  near  London,  where  there  was  a  holy  well,  or  medicinal 
spring. 

There  were  only  two  surviving  children  of  Matilda  of  Scotland 
and  Henry  I.,  William  the  Atheling  and  Matilda.  The  young 
prince  married  the  daughter  of  Fulke,  count  of  Anjou,  and  re- 
mained in  Normandy  w^th  his  bride,  attended  by  all  the  youthful 
nobility  of  England  and  the  duchy,  passing  the  time  gaily  with 
feasts  and  pageants  till  the  25th  of  November,  in  the  year  1120 ; 
when  king  Heniy  (who  had  been  nearly  two  years  absent  from 
his  kingdom)  proceeded  with  him  and  an  illustrious  retinue  to 
Barfleur,  where  they  embarked  for  England  the  same  night,  but 
in  separate  ships. 
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iHtz-Stephen,  the  captain  of  the  Blanche  Kef,  the  finest 
Tessel  in  the  Norman  nayy,  demanded  the  honour  of  conyeying 
the  heir  of  England  home,  because  his  father  had  commanded  the 
Mora,  the  ship  which  brought  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
shores  of  England.  His  petition  was  granted ;  and  the  prince, 
with  his  company,  entered  the  galley  with  light  hearts.  The 
prince  incautiously  ordered  three  casks  of  wine  to  be  given  to 
the  ship's  crew,  and  the  mariners  were,  in  consequence,  for  the 
most  part  intoxicated  when  they  sailed,  about  the  close  of  day.  * 
Prince  William,  who  was  desirous  of  overtaking  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  pressed  Fitz-Stephen  to  crowd  his  sails,  and  his  men  to 
stretch  with  all  their  might  to  the  oars.  While  the  Blanche 
Nef  was  rushing  through  the  water  with  the  most  dangerous 
velocity,  she  suddenly  struck  on  a  rock,  called  Oatte-raze,  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  she  started  several  planks,  and  began  to 
sink.  All  was  in  an  instant  horror  and  confusion.  The  boat  was, 
however,  let  down,  and  the  young  heir  of  England,  with  several 
of  bis  youthful  companions,  got  into  it,  and  having  cleared 
the  ship,  might  have  reached  the  Norman  shore  in  safety; 
but  the  cries  of  his  half  sister,  Matilda,  countess  of  Ferche, 
who  distinctly  called  on  him  by  name  for  succour,  moving 
him  with  a  tender  impulse  of  compassion,  he  commanded  the 
boat  back  to  take  her  in.  Unfortunately,  the  moment  it  neared 
the  ship,  such  numbers  sprang  into  it,  that  it  instantly  sank 
with  its  precious  freight ;  all  on  board  perished,  and  of  the  three 
hundred  persons  who  embarked  in  tiie  White  Ship,  but  one 
soul  escaped  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.  This  person  was  a  poor 
butcher  of  Bouen,  named  Berthould,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  mast,  and  was  the  next  morning  rescued  by  some  fisheimen. 
Pitz-Stephen,  the  master  of  the  luckless  White  Ship,  was  a  strong 
mariner,  and  stoutly  swam  until  he  saw  Berthould  on  the  mast, 
and  asked  him  if  the  boat  with  the  heir  of  England  had  escaped ; 
but  when  the  butcher,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  catastrophe, 
replied  that  all  were  drowned  and  dead,  the  strong  man's  force 
failed  him ;  he  ceased  to  battle  with  the  waves  and  sank. 

King  Henry  had  reached  England  with  his  fleet  in  safety,  and 
for  three  days  remained  in  agonizing  suspense  respecting  the  fate  of 
his  children.  No  one  choosing  to  become  the  bearer  of  such  evil 
tidings,  at  length  his  nephew,  Theobald  de  Blois,  finding  it  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  instructed  a  f  avouiite  little  page  to  com- 
municate the  mournful  news  to  the  bereaved  father;  and  the 
child,  entering  the  royal  presence  with  a  sorrowful  face,  knelt 
down  at  Henry's  feet,  and  told  him  that  the  prince  and  all  on 
board  the  White  Ship  were  lost.    Henry  was  so  thundexatrac^ 
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with  this  dreadfiil  news,  that  he  swooned.  Wlien  he  recoyered, 
he  broke  into  the  bitterest  lamentations,  and  was  never  again 
seen  to  smile.  The  body  of  prince  William  was  never  found, 
though  diligent  search  was  made  for  it  along  the  shores. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  exulted  in  the  death  of  William  on  account 
of  a  foolish  speech  he  had  made.  One  of  their  chroniclers  repeats 
it  thus  to  his  disparagement : — "  The  proud  youth !  he  thought 
of  his  future  reign,  when  he  said  '  he  would  yoke  the  Saxons  like 
oxen.'  But  God  said,  'It  shall  not  be,  thou  impious  one;  it 
shall  not  be.'  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass :  that  brow  has  worn 
no  crown  of  gold,  but  has  been  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  the 
ocean.*'  Yet  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  William  the  Atheling 
manifested  a  spirit  so  noble,  so  tenderly  compassionate,  and 
forgetful  of  selfish  considerations,  that  we  can  only  say  it  "ww 
n^orthy  of  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  Good  Queen. 
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ADELICIA  OP  LOUVAINE, 

SXJBNAMBD  THB  FAIB  HAID  OF  BBiiBANT, 
SECOND  QUEEN  OF  HENBY  I. 


THE  second  consort  of  Henry  I.  was  AdeKcia,  or  Alice  of 
Louyaine,  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Brabant  and  Ida 
countess  of  ^amnr.  The  dominions  of  Her  father  were  some- 
what more  extensiye  than  the  modem  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and 
were  goyemed  by  him  with  such  ability  that  he  was  sumamed 
€k>df  rey  the  Great.  Adelicia  inherited  the  distinguished  beauty 
for  which  the  Loiraine  branch  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne  has 
been  celebrated ;  she  was  remarkable  for  her  proficiency  in  femi- 
nine acquirements.  A  standard  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  for 
her  father,  during  an  arduous  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  for 
the  recovery  of  his  patrimony,  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  design ;  but  it  was  unfor- 
tunately captured  at  a  battle  near  the  castle  of  Duras,  in  1129,  by 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  at 
Liege,  and  was  carried  in  procession  for  centuries. 

The  fame  of  the  fair  maid  of  Brabant's  charms  aad  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  said,  induced  the  confidential  adyisers  of  Henry  I.  of 
England  to  recommend  their  sorrow-stricken  lord  to  wed  her,  in 
hopes  of  dissipating  that  corroding  melancholy  which,  since  the 
loss  of  his  children  in  the  fatal  White  Ship,  had  become  constitu- 
tionaL  He  had  been  a  widower  two  years  when  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Godfrey  of  Louyaine  for  the  hand  of  his  beautiful 
daughter.  The  contract  of  marriage  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1120.  King  Henry  conducted  his  betrothed  bride  to  England 
in  the  autumn.  The  nuptials  were  publicly  solemnized  at  Windsor 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1121.  Roger  le  Poer,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
daimed  the  right  to  marry  and  crown  the  royal  pair,  because  the 
fortress  of  Windsor  was  within  his  diocese.  But  the  aged  Bralph, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proved  that  the  king  and  queen  of 
England  were  his  parishioners,  and  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
king  determined  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  should  crown  Vibieau 
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The  coronation  was  appointed  at  a  very  early  hour  next  day ;  but 
the  archbisliop  hastened  to  the  abbey,  when,  finding  the  rival 
prelate  had  ah-eady  placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  monarch's 
brow,  he  sternly  approached  the  royal  chair,  ajid  asked  Henry, 
"  Who  had  put  the  crown  on  his  head  ?"  The  king  evasively  re- 
plied, "  If  the  ceremony  had  not  been  properly  performed,  it 
could  be  done  again."  On  which  the  choleric  old  primate  raised 
the  crown  up  by  the  strap  which  passed  under  the  chin,  and  so 
turned  it  off  his  head.  He  then  proceeded  to  replace  it,  with  all 
due  form,  and  afterwards  crowned  the  fair  yoimg  queen.  The 
beauty  of  the  royal  bride  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  her  prudence,  and 
mild  virtues,  strengthened  in  no  sHght  degree.  Her  wisdom  early 
manifested  itself  in  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she  endeavoured 
to  conform  herself  to  the  tastes  of  her  royal  lord.  Henry's  love 
for  animals  had  induced  him  to  create  an  extensive  menagerie  at 
"Woodstock.  The  youthful  Adelicia  knew  nothing  of  zoology  pre- 
viously to  her  marriage  with  Henry  Beauclerc ;  but,  like  a  good 
wife,  in  order  to  adapt  herseK  to  his  pursuits,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  that  study,  for  we  find  Philippe  de  Thuan  wrote  a 
work  on  the  nature  of  animals  for  her  instruction. 

Henry  I.  was  keeping  the  Easter  festival,  with  his  beautiful 
young  queen,  at  Winchester,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Fulke  of 
Anjou  had  joined  a  formidable  confederacy  against  him.  He 
sailed  for  Normandy  in  April,  1123 ;  and  AdeHcia  was  left,  as  his 
former  queen,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  had  often  been  before  her,  to 
hold  her  lonely  courts  during  the  protracted  absence  of  her  royal 
consort,  and  to  exert  herself  for  the  preservation  of  the  internal 
peace  of  England,  while  war  or  state  policy  detained  the  king  in 
Normandy.  When  Henry  had  defeated  his  enemies  at  the  battle 
of  Terroude,  near  Bouen,  he  sent  for  queen  Adelicia  to  come  to 
him.  She  sailed  for  Normandy,  and  arrived  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  horror,  for  Henry  took  merciless  vengeance  on  the  revolters. 

When  queen  Adelicia  returned  to  England,  September,  1126, 
she  was  accompanied  by  king  Henry  and  his  daughter,  the  empress 
Matilda,  the  heiress-presumptive  of  England,  then  a  widow  in  her 
twenty-second  year.  The  princes  of  the  empire  had  been  so 
much  charmed  by  her  prudent  conduct  and  stately  demeanoxir, 
that  they  entreated  the  king,  her  father,  to  permit  her  to  choose  a 
second  consort  from  among  their  august  body,  promising  to  elect 
for  their  emperor  the  person  on  whom  her  choice  might  falL 
King  Henry,  however,  despairing  of  a  male  heir,  as  he  had  been 
maiTied  to  Adelicia  six  years,  without  children,  reclaimed  his 
widowed  daughter  from  the  admiring  princes  of  Grermany.    Henry 
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soon  snininoned  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  causing  her  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  crown.  This  was 
the  first  instance  that  had  occurred,  since  the  dim  era  of  British 
sovereigns,  of  a  female  standing  in  that  important  position  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  There  was,  however,  neither 
law  nor  pf ecept  to  forbid  women  from  holding  the  regal  office ; 
therefore  the  people  swore  fealty  to  the  high  and  mighty  lady 
Matilda.  Stephen,  the  king's  favourite  nephew,  third  son  of 
Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  was  the  first  who  bent  his  knee  in 
homage  to  the  daughter  of  his  Hege  lord  as  the  heiress  of 
England,  and  swore  to  maintain  her  righteous  title  to  the  throne 
of  her  royal  father.  Stephen  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe, 
and  remarkable  for  his  knightly  prowess. 

The  royal  family  kept  their  Christmas  this  year,  1126,  at 
Windsor,  at  which  time  king  Henry,  in  token  of  his  esteem 
for  queen  Adelicia,  gave  her  the  whole  county  of  Shropshire. 
The  empress  Matilda  did  not  grace  the  festivities  with  her 
presence,  but  remained  in  the  deepest  seclusion,  abiding  con- 
tinually in  the  chamber  of  Adelicia;  by  which  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  her  high  rank  and  matronly  dignity  as  the  widow 
of  an  emperor,  the  heiress  of  England  had  no  establishment  of  her 
own.  Early  in  the  following  year,  king  Henry  negotiated  her 
marriage,  without  the  consent  of  his  subjects  in  England,  and 
decidedly  against  her  own  inclination,  with  a  foreign  prince,  whom 
she  regarded  with  the  most  ineffable  scorn  as  her  inferior  in  every 
point  of  view.  In  her  tender  infancy,  Matilda  was  used  as  a  poli- 
tical puppet  by  her  parent  to  advance  his  own  interest,  without 
the  slightest  consideration  for  her  happiness.  TTien  the  victim 
was  led  a  smiling  sacrifice  to  the  altar,  unconscious  of  the  joyless 
destiny  to  which  parental  ambition  had  doomed  her.  Now  the  case 
was  diifferent ;  she  was  no  meek  infant,  but  a  royal  matron,  who 
had  shared  the  imperial  throne.  Dissensions  between  the  king 
and  his  daughter  proceeded  to  such  heights,  that  at  last  the  king 
ordered  Matilda  to  confine  herself  wholly  to  the  apartments  of  the 
queen.  Adelicia  was  very  delicately  situated,  acting  as  a  mediator 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  conducting  herself  rather  as 
a  loving  sister  than  an  ambitious  step-dame.  The  haughty  Matilda 
lived  on  good  terms  with  her  step-mother,  for  Adelicia  was  the 
(mly  person  with  whom  she  did  not  quarrel. 

Greoffrey  Plantagenet,  to  whom  Henry  I.  soon  after  pledged  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  antagonist, 
Fnlke,  earl  of  Anjou.  He  had  been  the  favourite  companion  of 
Hng  Henry  when  on  the  continent.  His  fine  person,  elegant 
manners,  great  bravery,  and,  above  all,  his  learning,  made  iia 
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society  yerj  agreeable.  Geoffirej's  sumame  of  Plaatagenet  was 
derived  from  Ids  patting  in  Ids  helmet  plumes  of  the  flowering 
broom  when  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  woods.  The  cer^oionj  of 
betrothment  between  Geoffrey  of  Anjon  and  Matilda  took  place  on 
Whit-Sunday,  1127.  King  Henry  had  given  positive  commands  ta 
Matilda  that  she  should  come  to  Normandy,  and  that  her  nuptials 
should  be  solemnized  by  the  archbishop  of  Houen  immediately  on 
her  arrival  The  empress  bride  was  so  reluctant  that  he  felt  him* 
self  compelled  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Normandy,  in  August,  to 
see  the  marriage  concluded,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  26tlir 
of  that  month;  and  when,  at  length,  Matilda  was  married,  she 
perpetually  quarrelled  with  her  husband. 

Adelicia  frequently  attended  her  royal  lord  on  his  progresses. 
Her  presence  was,  doubtless,  of  medicinal  influence  in  those  fear- 
ful hours  when  the  pangs  of  troubled  conscience  caused  sleep  to 
forsake  his  pillow  or  brought  visionary  horrors  in  its  train.  The 
joyful  news  that  the  empress  Matilda  had  given  birth  to  a  prince,- 
cast  the  last  gleam  of  brightness  on  his  declining  years.  The 
young  prince  was  named  Henry,  after  his  grandfather,  the  king  of - 
England.  The  iNTormans  called  him  Fitz-Empress,  but  king  Henry 
proudly  styled  the  boy  Fitz-Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  illustrious 
descent  from  the  mightiest  monanh  of  the  line. 

King  Henry  summoned  his  last  parliament  in  1133,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  this  precious  child  to  be  included  in  the  oath  of 
fealty,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  for  the  third 
time  secured  to  his  daughter,  the  empress  Matilda.  The  childless 
state  of  the  queen  was  one  of  the  causes  of  amity  and  confldence 
that  subsisted  between  her  and  her  haughty  step-daughter. 

Adelicia  was  not  with  the  king  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  Normandy,  in  the  year  1135,  at  the 
castle  of  Lyons,  near  Bouen,  a  place  in  which  he  much  delighted. 
It  is  said,  that  having  over-fatigued  himself  in  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Lyons,  he  returned  much  heated,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  courtiers  and  physicians,  made  too  full  a  meal  on  a 
dish  of  stewed  lampreys,  his  favourite  food,  which  brought  on  a 
violent  fit  of  indigestion,  ending  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at 
midnight,  December  1st,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  for  he  gave  particular 
directions  respecting  his  obsequies  to  his  natural  son,  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  charged  to  take  60,000  marks  out 
of  his  treasure-chest  at  Falaise,  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
and  the  payment  of  his  mercenary  troops.  He  solemnly  be- 
queathed his  dominions  to  his  daughter  the  empress.    His  body 
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beizig  oonTeyed  to  England,  was  buried  at  his  favourite  abbey  of 
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During  the  Hfe  of  the  king  her  husband,  Adelicia  had  founded 
and  endowed  the  hospital  and  conventual  establishment  of  St. 
Giles,  near  Wilton ;  and  she  resided  there  during  some  part  of 
her -widowhood,  in  the  house  which  is  still  called  bj  her  name. 
She  was  dowered  by  king  Henry,  in  the  fair  domain  of  Arundel 
'castle.    At  this  Saxon  castle,  built  and  strengthened  on  the  hill 
above  the  waters,  Adeb'cia  was  residing  when  she  consented  to 
become  the  wife  of  WiUiam  de  Albini  "  of  the  Strong  Hand,"  the 
lord  of  Buckenham  in  Norfolk.    Adelicia  was  in  her  thirty-second 
year  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's  death;  she  contracted  her  second 
marriage  in  the  third  year  of  her  widowhood,  a.d.  1138.    Adelicia 
and  her  second  spouse,  William  de  Albini,  were  affianced  some 
time  previous  to  theii*  marriage ;  for  when  he  won  the  prize  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Bourges  in  1137,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials 
of  liotiis  YIL  of  France  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  Adelaide, 
the  gay  queen-dowager  of  France,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
him,  and  wooed  him  to  become  her  husband ;  but  he  replied  that 
his  troth  was  pledged  to  Adelicia,  the  queen  of  England.  William 
de  Albini  was  not  only  a  knight  stout  in  combat  and  constant  in 
loyalty  and  love,  but  history  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  that  age.    Adelicia's  second  marriage  was 
not,  therefore,  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  queen- 
dowager  of  England.    Adelicia,  by  her  union  with  Albini,  con- 
Teyed  to  him  a  life-interest  in  her  rich  dowry  of  Arundel,  and  he 
accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Arundel  castle,  in  her 
right.    It  was  at  this  feudal  fortress,  on  the  then  solitary  coast  of 
Sussex,  that  the  royal  beauty  who  had  for  fifteen  years  presided 
over  the  splendid  court  of  Henry  Beauclero  voluntarily  resided 
vith  her  second  husband — ^the  husband,  doubtless,  of  her  heart 
— ^in  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  domestic  happiness,  far  remote  f i*om 
the  scenes  of  her  former  greatness.    She  never  sanctioned  the 
usurpation  of  the  successful  rival  of  her  step-daughter's  right  by 
appearing  at  his  court.    And  when  the  empress  Matilda  landed 
in  England  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Stephen,  the  gates  of 
Arundel  castle  were  thrown  open  to  receive  her  and  her  train 
hj  the  royal  Adelicia  and  her  husband  Albini.    It  was  in  the 
I     year  1139  when  this  perilous  guest  claimed  the  hospitality,  and 
.     finally  the  protection,  of  the  noble  pair,  whose  wedded  happiness 
had  been  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  birth  (^f  a  son,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  marriage.    No  sooner  was  Stephen  informed 
that  the  empress  Matilda  was  in  Arundel  castle,  than  he  raised 
the  ai^e  of  Marlborough,  and  commenced  a  rapid  march  towards 
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Arundel.  The  spii'it  witli  which  he  pushed  his  operations  alarmed 
the  royal  ladies.  Adelicia  dreaded  the  destruction  of  her  castle, 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  the  breaking  up  of  all  the 
domestic  happiness  she  had  enjoyed  since  her  retirement  from 
public  life.  The  empress  Matilda  suffered  some  apprehension, 
lest  her  gentle  step-mother  should  be  induced  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  foe.  There  was,  however,  no  less  firmness 
than  gentleness  in  the  character  of  Adelicia ;  and  the  moment ' 
Stephen  approached  her  walls,  she  sent  messengers  to  entreat 
his  forbearance,  assuring  him  "  that  she  had  admitted  Matilda, 
not  as  his  enemy,  but  as  her  daughter-in-law  and  early  friend,** 
requesting,  "  that  Matilda  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the  castle, 
and  retire  to  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester."  Stephen  raised 
the  siege,  and  the  empress  proceeded  to  join  her  adherents  at 
Bristol.  Adelicia  and  Albini  remained  neuter  in  the  long  civil 
war,  and  prevented  their  vassals  from  engaging  in  the  contest. 

To  her  third  son  Adelicia  gave  the  name  of  her  deceased  lord^ 
king  Henry.  Her  fourth  was  named  Godfrey,  after  her  father 
and  elder  brother,  the  reigning  duke  of  Brabant. 

The  royal  Adelicia  crossed  the  sea  in  1150,  and  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  Afflingham,  near  Alost  in  Flanders,  where  she  died 
soon  after,  and  there  she  was  buried.  Strange  as  it  appears  to  us, 
that  any  one  who  was  at  the  very  summit  of  earthly  felicity  should 
have  broken  through  such  fond  ties  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love 
OS  those  by  which  Adelicia  was  surrounded,  to  bury  herself  in  clois* 
tered  seclusion,  yet  there  is  indubitable  evidence  that  such  was  the 
fact.  Her  lord  especially  confirmed  all  her  charities,  which  were 
of  the  hospital  class,  numerous  and  useful.  She  must  have  been 
about  forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  she  had 
been  married  eleven  years  to  William  de  Albini,  who  survived 
her  long  enough  to  be  the  happy  means  of  composing,  by  an 
amicable  treaty,  the  death-strife  which  had  convulsed  England 
for  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  the  bloody  succession-war 
between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Matilda.  This  great  and  good 
man  was  buried  in  Wymondham  abbey,  Norfolk. 
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MATILDA  OF  BOULOGNE, 

QUEEN  OF  STEPHEN. 


MATILDA  of  Boulogne  was  the  last  of  otir  Anglo-Norman 
queens.  Her  mother,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Oazmiore  and  Margaret  Atheling,  and  sister  to 
Matilda,  the  first  queen  of  Henry  Beauclerc.  She  was  educated  by 
Christina,  in  the  BK>msey  convent,  which  she  forsook  on  Matilda's 
mxptials  with  Henry  I.,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Eustace,  count 
of  Boulogne.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  hero  of  Tasso's  *  Jerusalem 
Delivered,'  and  his  brother  Baldwin,  were  the  uncles  of  Matilda. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  her  father,  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  crusader.  There  is  every  reason  to 
beli%ive  Matilda  was  located  in  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  and 
that  she  espoused  Stephen  de  Blois  before  her  mother's  decease 
Stephen,  the  third  son  of  a  vassal  peer  of  France,  obtained  thih 
great  match  through  the  favour  of  his  uncle,  Henry  I.  Stephei» 
was  knighted  by  king  Henry  previous  to  the  battle  of  Tinche- 
bray,  where  he  took  the  count  of  Mortagne  prisoner,  and  received 
the  investiture  of  his  lands,  and  the  hand  of  Matilda,  the  h^iresr* 
of  Boulogne.    He  became  count  of  Boulogne  in  her  right. 

The  London  residence  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  was  Tower-Royal, 
a  palace  built  by  king  Henry,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  favoured 
nephew.  The  spot  to  which  this  regal-sounding  name  is  still 
appended,  is  a  close  lane  between  Oheapside  and  Watling  Street. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Stephen  had  embarked  on  board  the 
Blanche  Nef  with  his  royal  cousin,  William  the  Atheling,  and 
the  rest  of  her  fated  crew ;  but  he  left  the  vessel  with  the  remark 
that  "  she  was  too  much  crowded  with  foolish,  headstrong  young 
people."  After  the  death  of  prince  William,  Stephen's  influence 
with  his  royal  uncle  became  unbounded. 

Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  bom  to  the  count  and 
countess  of  Boulogne,  during  king  Henry's  reign.  The  boy  was 
named  Baldwin,  after  Matilda's  uncle,  the  king  of  Jerusalem — a 
Saxon  name,  withal,  and  therefore  likely  to  sound  pleaaanUy  to 
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tlie  ears  of  the  English.  Pi'iiice  Baldwin,  however,  died  early.  The 
second  child  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  a  daughter  named  Maud, 
bom  also  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.,  died  young. 

In  the  latter  days  of  king  Henry,  while  Stephen  was  engaged  in 
stealing  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  England,  the  virtues  of  his  con- 
sort recalled  to  their  remembi*ance  her  royal  aunt  and  namesake, 
Heniy's  fii'st  queen.  King  Heniy's  daughter,  the  empress 
Matilda,  was  the  wife  of  a  foreign  piiace  residing  on  the  continent. 
Stephen  and  his  gentle  piincess  were  living  in  London,  and  daily 
endeaiing  themselves  to  the  people  by  affable  behaviour.  The 
public  mind  was  certainly  predisposed  in  favoui*  of  Stephen's 
designs,  when  the  sudden  demise  of  king  Henry  in  Normandy  left 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  empress.  Stephen,  following  the 
example  of  the  deceased  monai'ch's  conduct  at  the  time  of  Ms 
brother  Rufus's  death,  left  his  royal  uncle  and  benefactor's 
obsequies  to  the  cai'e  of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  embarked  at 
Whitsand,  a  small  port  in  his  wife's  dominions,  in  a  light  vessel^ 
on  a  wintry  sea,  and  landed  at  Dover  in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  that  every  one  imagined  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London  he  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  before  whom 
his  friend,  Hugh  Bigod,  the  stewai'd  of  king  Henry's  household, 
swore  "  that  the  deceased  sovereign  had  disinherited  the  empress 
Matilda  on  his  death-bed,  and  adopted  his  most  dear  nephew 
Stephen  for  his  heir."  On  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
absolved  the  peers  of  the  oaths  of  fealty  they  had  twice  sworn  to 
the  daughter  of  their  late  sovereign.  Stephen  was  crowned  by  him 
on  the  26th  of  December,  St.  Stephen's  day,  1135 ;  his  queen  hourly 
expected  to  bring  him  an  heir,  and  their  son  Eustace  was  bom  not 
many  hours  after  his  father's  coronation,  to  the  delight  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  regarded  Stephen's  union  with  a  princess  of 
their  race  as  the  best  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions. 
Matilda's  own  coronation  took  place  Easter  Sunday,  1136,  not  quite 
three  months  afterwards.  Stephen  was  better  enabled  to  support 
the  expenses  of  a  splendid  ceremonial  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
queen,  having,  immediately  after  his  own  coronation,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  treasuiy  of  his  deceased  uncle,  king  Henry, 
which  contained  100,000?.,  besides  stores  of  plate  and  jewels." 

The  empress  Matilda  was  in  Anjou  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
sudden  demise.  She  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  grievous  sick- 
ness of  her  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  death- 
bed. After  the  convalescence  of  her  lord,  as  none  of  her  par- 
tisans in  England  made  the  slightest  movement  in  her  favour,  she 
remained  quiescent  for  a  season,  well  knowing  that  the  excessive 
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popularity  of  a  new  monarch  was  seldom  of  long  continuance  in 
England. 

David,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  northern  counties,  under 
pretence  of  revenging  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  his  niece, 
the  empress  Matilda,  by  Stephen's  usurpation  and  perjury ;  but 
when  the  hostile  armies  met  near  Cai'lisle,  Stephen  succeeded  in 
adjusting  all  differences  by  means  of  an  amicable  treaty,  through 
the  entreaties  or  mediation  of  his  queen,  who  likewise  was  niece 
to  David. 

An  illness  so  alarming  attacked  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Easter  festivities  of  1137,  that  his  death  was  reported  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  on  which  the  party  of  the  empress  began  to  take  active 
measures,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  rights.  Her  husband  entered  Normandy  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  Stephen,  rousing  himself  from  the  pause  of  exhausted 
nature,  hastened  to  the  continent  with  his  infant  heir  Eustace, 
to  whom  queen  Matilda  had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  her 
own  fair  inheritance.  Stephen,  by  the  strong  eloquence  of  an 
immense  bribe,  prevailed  on  Louis  YII.  of  France,  as  suzerain  of 
Normandy,  to  invest  the  unconscious  babe  with  the  duchy.  The 
invasion  of  queen  Matilda's  uncle  increased  the  difficulties  of  her 
husband's  affairs.  King  David  and  his  army  were,  however, 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  by  the  warlike  Thurstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  at  Cuton-Moor,  in  an  engagement  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  Matilda  was  mainly  instramental  in 
n^otiating  the  peace  which  was  concluded  this  year  between  her 
uncle  and  her  lord. 

The  empress  made  her  tardy  appearance,  in  pursuance  of  her 
daims  to  the  crown,  in  the  autumn  of  1139.  She  did  not  arrive 
until  Stephen  had  made  himself  master  of  the  castles,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance  to  him,  the  great  wealth  of  his  three 
refractory  prelates,  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  When  the 
empress  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Arundel  castle,  Stephen 
might  by  one  bold  stroke  have  made  her  his  prisoner ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  respect  the  high  rank  of  the  widow  and  the 
daughter  of  his  benefactor,  king  Henry;  nay,  he  permitted  her 
departure,  for  he  gave  to  his  brother,  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  charge  of  escorting  the  empress  to  Bristol  castle. 
While  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  on  behalf  of  his  sister  the  empress, 
was  contesting  with  king  Stephen  the  realm  of  England  at  sword's 
point,  queen  Matilda  proceeded  to  France  with  her  son  Eustace, 
and  while  at  that  court  negotiated  a  marriage  between  the 
princess  Constance,  sister  of  Louis  YII.,  and  her  boy,  then  about 
four  years  old.    The  queen  presided  at  this  infant  marriage,  "w\v\ci\i 
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was  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  Louis  VU.  solemnly  in- 
vested his  young  brother-in-law  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  queen  Matilda  and  her  son,  prince 
Eustace,  that  the  battle,  so  disastrous  to  her  husband's  cause, 
was  fought  beneath  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  on  Candlemas-day^ 
1141.  The  battle,  for  which  both  parties  had  prepared  thcmselyes 
with  a  sharp  encounter  of  keen  words,  was  "  a  very  sore  one ;" 
but  it  seems  as  if  Stephen  had  fought  better  than  his  followers 
that  day.  Even  in  extremity  he  refused  to  give  up  the  fragment 
of  his  sword  to  any  one  but  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  his  valiant 
kinsman,  who  conducted  his  royal  captive  to  the  empress  Matilda 
at  Gloucester.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  it  is  said,  treated  Stephen 
with  some  degree  of  courtesy;  but  the  empress  Matilda  loaded 
him  with  indignities,  and  ordered  him  into  rigorous  confinement 
in  Bristol  castle. 

The  empress  made  her  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  of  Win- 
chester February  7th,  where  she  was  received  with  great  state  by 
Stephen's  brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
cardinal-legate.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  was  present  to  do 
honour  to  his  victorious  niece.  Henry  de  Blois  resigned  the 
regal  ornaments  and  the  paltry  residue  of  her  father's  treasure 
into  her  hands.  The  next  day  he  received  her  with  great  pomp 
in  his  cathedral-church,  where  he  excommunicated  all  the  ad- 
herents of  his  unfortunate  brother.  In  this  melancholy  position 
did  queen  Matilda  find  her  husband's  cause,  when  she  returned 
from  the  marriage  between  the  Fi*ench  king's  sister  and  her  son, 
prince  Eustace.  She  immediately  applied  herself  to  the  citizens 
of  London ;  they  knew  her  virtues,  for  she  had  lived  among  them 
in  Tower-Royal  with  her  lord  in  king  Henry's  reign ;  and  thie 
remembrance  of  Stephen's  free  and  pleasant  conduct  disposed  the 
magistracy  of  London  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power 
to  their  unfortunate  king. 

Queen  Matilda  wrote  to  the  synod  held  by  her  husband's 
brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  at  Winchester,  a  letter,  which  she  sent 
by  her  chaplain.  Christian,  who  delivered  it  to  the  bishop.  The 
bishop  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  queen's  hand,  and  woul^ 
have  cast  the  letter  aside,  but  Christian  boldly  took  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  read  it  aloud.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  in  her 
royal  husband's  behalf.  But  the  bishop  declared  that  the  daughter 
of  their  late  king  was  lawfully  elected  as  the  domina  or  sovereign 
lady  of  England. 

The  empress  bore  her  honours  anything  but  meekly.  She  refused 
to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  her  friends ;  she  treated  such  of  her 
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adversaries  whom  misfortime  drove  to  seek  her  clemency  with 
insolence  and  cmeltj;  and  when  her  friends  bowed  themselves 
down  before  her,  she  did  not  rise  in  return.  Queen  Matilda  was 
unremitting  in  her  exertions  for  the  liberation  of  her  unfortunate 
lord.  She  proposed,  if  his  life  were  but  spared,  that  he  should  not 
only  for  ever  forego  all  claims  upon  the  crown  and  succession  of 
England  and  Normandy,  but  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life, 
either  in  cloistered  seclusion  or  as  a  pilgrim,  on  condition  that 
their  son,  prince  Eustace,  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  her 
right,  the  territories  of  Boulogne  and  Mortagne,  the  grant  of 
Henry  I.  Her  petition  was  rejected  by  the  victorious  empress 
with  contempt,  although  her  suit  in  this  instance  was  backed  by 
the  powerful  mediation  of  bishop  Blois,  who  was  desirous  to 
secure  to  his  nephew  his  natural  inheritance.  The  obdurate 
empresfl,  however,  repulsed  the  bishop  Blois  so  rudely,  that  when 
nest  slunmoned  to  her  presence  he  refused  to  come.  Queen 
Matilda  improved  this  difference  between  her  haughty  rival  and 
her  brother-in-law  to  her  own  advantage,  in  an  interview  with 
h\m  at  Guildford.  Nor  did  she  rest  here.  In  the  name  of  her  son, 
prince  Eustace,  scarcely  seven  years  old,  aided  by  William  of  Ypres 
(Stephen's  able  minister  of  state),  she  raised  the  standard  of  her 
captive  lord  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and,  like  a  true  daughter  of  the 
heroic  house  of  Boulogne,  prepared  herself  for  the  struggle. 

The  empress  was  not  yet  recognized  as  "regina,"  or  female 
sovereign ;  it  was  needful  for  that  purpose  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  liondon  citizens.  To  London  she  went  for  that  purpose, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  her  cousin,  Stephen's 
queen,  the  citizens,  when  they  heard  that  the  "  daughter  of  Maude, 
Uieir  good  queen,"  claimed  their  homage,  looked  with  reverence 
on  her  elder  claim,  and  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  her  with 
every  manifestation  of  affection. 

The  first  sentence  addressed  to  them  by  this  haughty  claimant 
of  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  was  the  demand  of  an  enormous 
subsidy.  The  citizens  of  London  replied  by  inquiring  after  the 
great  charter  granted  by  her  father.  "  Ye  are  very  impudent  to 
mention  privileges  and  charters  to  me,  when  ye  have  just  been 
sapporting  my  enemies,"  was  the  rejoinder.  Her  heroic  brother, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  perceiving  that  the  citizens  of  London 
were  incensed,  commenced  a  civil  speech  with  the  words — "Ye. 
citizens  of  London,  who  of  olden  time  were  called  barons  .  .  .  ." 
Song  David  was  present  at  this  scene,  and  earnestly  persuaded 
the  empress  to  adopt  a  more  popular  line  of  conduct.  The 
Londoners  craved  leave  to  retire  to  their  hall  of  common  council, 
in  order  to  consider  the  subsidy.    While  the  empress  sat  down  to 
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her  dinner  in  the  banqueting-Lall  of  the  new  palace  at  West- 
minster, a  band  of  horsemen  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  displayed  Stephen's  banner.  Then  the  bells  of  every 
church  in  London  clanged  forth  clamorous  tocsins,  and  from  every 
house  rushed  forth  one  armed  citizen  at  the  least.  The  IN'orman 
and  Angevin  chevaliers  hastened  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
their  domina,  who  rose  in  haste  from  table,  mounted  her  horse, 
and  fled  at  full  speed;  before  she  had  well  cleai*ed  the  western 
suburb,  the  populace  had  burst  into  the  palace,  and  were  plun- 
dering her  apartments.  She  made  for  the  Oxford  road,  but  her 
train  had  become  so  small  with  desertion,  that  excepting  Bobert 
of  Gloucester  and  king  David,  she  entered  Oxford  alone. 

A  strong  reaction  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Stephen's 
queen  took  place :  the  citizens  of  London  joyfully  received  her 
within  their  walls  once  more.  Bishop  Blois  had  been  induced, 
more  than  once,  to  meet  his  royal  sister-in-law  secretly  at 
Guildford.  Thither  she  brought  the  young  prince,  her  son. 
Touched  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  these  supplicants  of  his 
near  kindred,  and  burning  with  rage  at  the  insolent  treatment 
he  had  received  from  the  imperial  virago,  he  solemnly  promised 
the  queen  to  forsake  the  cause  of  her  rival. 

Queen  Matilda,  with  her  son  and  sir  William  Tpres,  at  the 
head  of  the  Londoners  and  the  Kentishmen,  were  soon  after  all  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates  of  Winchester.  The  empress,  now  closely 
blockaded  in  her  palace,  had  ample  cause  to  repent  of  her  vindictive 
folly  in  rousing  the  energies  of  her  royal  cousin's  spirit,  by  re- 
pulsing the  humble  boon  she  had  craved  in  her  despair.  For 
nearly  two  months  the  most  destructive  warfare  of  famine,  fire, 
and  sword  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  of  Winchester ;  till  the 
empress  Matilda,  dreading  the  balls  of  fire  which  were  nightly 
thrown  from  the  legate's  castle,  prevailed  on  her  gallant  brother, 
Gloucester,  to  provide  for  her  retreat.  He  opened  a  passage  for 
her  through  the  besiegers  at  sword's  point.  She  and  her  uncle 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  by  dint  of  hard  riding  escaped  to 
Lutgershall;  while  Gloacester,  battling  by  the  way,  arrest.ed 
the  pursuit,  till,  almost  all  his  followers  being  slain,  he  waa 
taken  prisoner  September  14th,  1141. 

The  empress,  whose  safe  retreat  to  Lutgershall  had  been  thus 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  her  great  general's  liberty,  being 
surrounded  by  the  queen's  troops  at  Devizes,  only  escaped  their 
vigilance  by  personating  a  corpse,  wrapped  in  grave-clothes  and 
placed  in  a  coflBn,  which  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
her  trusty  partisans  to  the  city  of  Gloucester,  the  stronghold  of 
her  valiant  brother,  where  she.  arrived,  faint  and  weary  with 
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long  fasting  and  mortal  terror.  She  offered  a  large  sum  of  gold, 
and  twelve  captive  earls  of  Stephen's  party,  as  her  brother's 
ransom.  Queen  Matilda  declared  she  never  would  resign  this 
important  prisoner  but  in  exchange  for  Stephen ;  and  caused  the 
countess  of  Gloucester  to  be  informed,  that  unless  her  terms  were 
accepted,  and  that  speedily,  she  would  send  Gloucester  to  one  of 
her  strong  castles  in  Boulogne,  there  to  be  kept  rigorously.  Not 
that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  queen  to  make  reprisals  on 
a  gallant  gentleman,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  at 
her  disposal;  but  as  Stephen  had  been  severely  incarcerated  in 
Bristol  castle,  of  which  the  countess  of  Gloucester  was  the  mis- 
tress, there  was  policy  in  exciting  her  conjugal  fears.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  threat,  Stephen  would  never  have  regained  his 
liberty,  for  the  empress  obdurately  refused  to  purchase  her 
brother's  freedom  by  his  release.  Fortunately  the  person  of 
Stephen  was  not  in  her  keeping.  The  countess  of  Gloucester 
entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  queen  Matilda  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  iUustrious  prisoners,  the  queen  giving  up  herself 
and  young  Eustace  as  hostages  until  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
arrived  in  exchange,  November  1st,  1141,  on  which  day  Stephen 
was  liberated  and  departed  from  Bristol. 

Queen  Matilda  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  reunion 
which  took  place  between  her  and  her  beloved  consort,  for  nothing 
could  induce  the  empress  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  pacification, 
and  1142  commenced  with  renewal  of  hostiUties.  While  Stephen 
was  pursuing  the  war  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  malady  at 
Northampton.  Matilda  hastened  to  him  on  the  first  news  of  his 
sickness.  It  was  a  return  of  a  lethargic  complaint  with  which  he 
had  once  or  twice  been  afflicted.  Through  the  tender  attentions 
of  his  queen,  Stephen  recovered,  and  was  able  to  take  the  field 
again ;  which  he  did  with  such  success,  that  the  party  of  the  empress 
thought  it  high  time  to  claim  the  assistance  of  her  husband, 
Greoffirey,  count  of  Anjou,  who  was  now  exercising  the  functions  of 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  demurred,  and  the  empress,  impatient  to 
embrace  her  first-bom  son,  and  to  obtain  the  Ajigevin  and  Norman 
succours  to  strengthen  her  party,  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to 
urge  his  arrival.  Gloucester  left  her,  as  he  thought,  safe  in  the 
almost  impregnable  castle  of  Oxford,  and  embarked  for  Normandy. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Stephen  besieged  the  empress  in  her 
stronghold.  The  want  of  provisions  rendered  its  fall  inevitable. 
One  night  she,  with  only  four  attendants,  clothed  in  white  gai*- 
mentSy  stole  through  a  postern  that  opened  upon  the  river  Thames, 
which  at  that  time  was  thickly  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow. 
Taking  horse  at  Abingdon,  they  arrived  safely  at  Wallingf ord  tihft 
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same  night).  There  she  was  welcomed  by  her  brother,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  just  returned  from  Normandy  with  her  son 
prince  Henry,  at  the  sight  of  whom  she  was  greatly  comforted.    . 

During  three  years'  continuance  of  civil  strife,  the. youthful 
Henry  of  AnJQu  learned  the  science  of  arms  under  the  auspices  ol 
his  redoubt^  uncle,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  but  the  count  of 
Anjou  recalled  his  heir.  Gloucester  accompanied  his  princely 
nephew  to  Wareham,  where  they  parted,  never  to  meet  a^^ain; 
for  that  brave  earl  died  of  a  fever  at  Gloucester,  October  31st| 
1147,  and  was  interred  at  Bristol  With  this  true-hearted 
brother  died  the  hopes  of  the  empress  Matilda's  party  for  thd 
present ;  she  soon  after  quitted  England,  having  alienated  all  her 
friends.  "  Away  with  her !"  was  the  cry  of  the  English  popula- 
tion ;  "  we  win  not  have  this  Norman  woman  to  reign  over  us." 
Yet  this  unpopular  claimant  of  the  throne  v^as  the  only  surviving 
child  of  their  adored  Matilda  Atheling,  whose  virtues  and  holy 
temper  had  not  been  inherited  by  her  daughter,  but  her  niece  and 
name-child,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  whowasher  pupiL 

Stephen  and  his  queen  kept  their  Christmas  this  year,  1147,  at 
Lincoln,  with  unconmion  splendour,  for  joy  of  the  departure  o| 
the  empress. 

The  mind  of  queen  Matilda  appears,  during  the  year,  to  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  devotional  matters.  It  was  in  1148  that 
she  carried  into  execution  her  long-cherished  design  of  founding 
and  endowing  the  hospital  for  sick  and  distressed  mariners,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower.  She  and  Stephen 
likewise  founded  the  rojal  abbey  of  Eeversham,  in  Kent,  and 
personaUy  superintended  its  erection.  For  many  months  she 
resided  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Austin,  Canterbury,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work,  it  being  her  desire  to  be  interred  within 
that  stately  church.  She  was  at  this  time  in  declining  health, 
having  gone  through  many  trials  and  fatigues  during  the  long 
years  of  civil  war.  The  care  of  this  popular  queen,  that  the 
people  should  be  provided  with  accommodation  during  public 
worship,  caused  her  to  found  the  noble  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Southampton. 

A  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  succeeded  an  unsuccessful  in- 
vasion by  the  lineal  heir,  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  but  queen 
Matilda  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  it.  Worn  out  with  cares  and 
anxieties,  this  admirable  princess  closed  her  earthly  pilgrimage 
at  Heningham  castle  in  Essex,  the  mansion  of  Alberio  de  Yere, 
where  she  died  of  a  fever.  May  3rd,  1151,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
her  husband's  reign.  Stephen  was  forty-seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  this  his  irreparable  loss ;  Matilda  was  probably  about  the 
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Baine  age,  or  a  little  younger.  Tliis  lamented  queen  was  interred 
in  the  newly  erected  abbey  of  Feversbam,  of  wbicb  she  bad  been 
a  mnmficent  patroness.  Her  epitaph  declared  **  that  she  lived  sub- 
imssiTe  to  God,  that  she  might  afterwards  enjoy  His  presence. 
If  ever  woman  deserved  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  of  angels  to 
heaven,  it  was  this  holy  qneen."  She  had  not  been  dead  more  than 
two  years  when  the  violent  contentions  between  king  Stephen 
and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  refused  to  crown  prince 
Eustace,  induced  Henry  of  Anjou,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanora,  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  tiie  divorced  queen  of  France,  had 
become  a  powerful  prince,  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  England. 
He  effected  a  landbig,  January,  1153,  and  marched  directly  to  the 
rdief  of  his  mother's  friends  at  Wallingford,  arriving  at  a  time 
when  Eustace  was  carrying  on  operations  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  his  father,  who  had  gone  to  London  to  procure  fresh  supplies 
of  men  and  money.  When  the  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  battle- 
array,  William  de  Albini,  the  widower  of  the  late  dowager-queen 
AdeUcia,  addressed  Stephen  regarding  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and 
implored  them  to  avoid  slaughter  by  entering  into  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Stephen  and  Henry  accordingly  met  for  a  personal 
conference  in  a  meadow  at  Wallingford,  with  the  river  Thames 
flowing  between  their  armies,  and  there  settled  the  terms  of 
pacification — ^whereby  Stephen  was  to  enjoy  the  crown  during 
his  life,  on  condition  of  solemnly  guaranteeing  the  succession  to 
Henry,  to  the  exclusion  of  prince  Eustace  and  his  other 
children.  Henry,  on  his  part,  swore  to  confirm  to  them  the 
earldom  of  Boulogne,  the  inheritance  of  their  mother  the  late 
queen  Matilda,  and  all  the  personal  property  and  possessions 
enjoyed  by  Stephen  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle,  Henry  I. 

Prince  Eustace  was  enraged  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
mterests  had  been  compromised  by  the  treaty  of  Wallingford,  but 
he  did  not  long  survive  it,  as  he  died  of  a  brain  fever,  August  10th, 
1153.  He  was  interred  at  Feversham  abbey,  by  the  side  of  his 
mother.  Eustace  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  Constance  of 
Flrance.  William,  the  third  son  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  inherited 
her  fief  of  Boulogne,  which,  together  with  that  of  Mortagne,  and 
an  his  father's  private  property,  were  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Wallingford.  He  lived  peaceably  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and 
died  in  the  year  1160,  while  attending  Henry  II.  on  his  return 
lunne  from  the  siege  of  Thoulouse.  The  lady  Marie  de  Blois,  the 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  took  the  veil, 
and  was  abbess  of  the  royal  nunnery  of  ilomsey.  She  was  obliged, 
on  account  of  failure  of  heirs,  to  leave  it  and  marry,  but  after  the 
Inrth  of  sons  returned  to  her  abbey. 
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King  Stephen  died  at  Dover,  October  25tb,  1154,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  queen  Matilda,  and  their 
son  Eustace,  in  the  abbey  of  Feversham.  A  noble  monument  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda  still  survives  the  storms  and  changes  of  the 
last  seven  centuries — the  ruins  of  Fumess  abbey — ^founded,  in 
conjugal  unity  of  purpose,  by  them  soon  after  their  marriage, 
to  relieve  distressed  shipwrecked  sailors  on  that  stormy  coast. 
On  becoming  king  and  queen  of  England  they  gave  additional 
immunities  to  this  abbey.  The  busts  of  the  royal  founder 
and  foundress  still  remain  on  either  side  the  lofty  chancel 
window.  Noble  works  of  art  they  are,  full  of  life-like  individu- 
ality. Stephen  is  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  with  a  bold  and 
majestic  aspect.  There  is  a  chaste  simplicity  truly  classical  in 
Matilda's  attitude  and  costume.  Her  veil  flows  from  beneath  the 
royal  circlet  in  graceful  folds  on  either  side  her  softly-moulded 
oval  face.  This  portrait  of  Matilda  is  the  only  contemporary 
memorial  which  preserves  to  posterity  an  authentic  representation 
of  a  most  interesting  queen  and  admirable  woman. 
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ELEANORA  OF  AQUITAINE, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OP  HENBY  II. 


ELEAKOBA  of  Aquitaine,  before  she  became  the  wife  of  our 
first  Plantagenet  king,  had  been  queen  of  France  by  marriage, 
and  she  was  sovereign  of  Aquitaine  by  inheritance.  Her  do- 
minions comprised  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaxd  from  Biscay 
to  Poitou.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  William, 
sovereign  count  of  Poitou,  and  of  his  wife  Eleanora  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  was  bom  before  the  year  1120,  when  her  mother 
died  soon  after  the  birth  of  Petronilla,  Eleanora's  youngest 
sister.  The  father  of  Eleanora  did  not  long  survive  his  wife ; 
he  was  a  crusader,  and  so  pious  that  his  subjects  called  him 
St.  William.  The  two  little  princesses  were  brought  up  by  their 
grandfather,  the  poet-duke  of  Aquitaine.  Eleanora  could  read 
and  write — ^wonderful  attainments  for  a  princess  in  her  era.  She 
was  educated  to  govern  her  country  as  the  heiress  of  her  grand- 
father. 

As  war  often  occurred  with  Aquitaine,  the  wise  prime  minister 
of  France,  abbe  Suger,  proposed  a  marriage  between  this  great 
heiress  and  the  heir  of  Louis  YI.,  who  had  been  elected  and 
crowned  during  the  life  of  his  father.  His  historical  name  was 
Louis  VII. ;  while  his  father  lived  he  was  sumamed  Louis  the 
Young.  On  the  marriage  of  Louis  YII.  with  Eleanora  at  Bor- 
deaux, August  21st,  1137,  her  grandsire  surrendered  his  dominions 
to  her,  put  on  a  hermit's  cowl,  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  James  of  Oompostella,  in  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  great  three-fold  solemnity — ^the  marriage 
of  Eleanora,  the  abdication  of  her  grandfather,  and  the  coro- 
nation (as  duke  and  duchess  of  Aquitaine)  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom— Louis  VII.  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Eleanora  accompanied  her 
spouse.  Louis  VI.  was  still  in  possession  of  his  faculties  when 
they  arrived,  and  his  last  words  to  the  youthful  sovereigns  were, 
I    "remember  royalty  is  a  public  trust,  of  which  a  rigorous  account 
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■will  be  exacted  by  the  disposer  of  crowns."  Eleanora  and  her 
husband  made  a  magnificent  entry  into  Paris,  where  they  were 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  France.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
brilliant  in  talent,  accomplished  in  music  and  poetry,  and  could 
read  and  write  in  Latin.  She  sang  and  composed  chansons  in 
Proven9al  verse,  like  the  trouhadov/rs,  but  she  was  light  in  manners 
and  lax  in  principle.  She  found  the  court  of  France  and  its 
young  king  her  husband  too  rigid  in  morals.  Eleanora  ruled  her 
own  dominions  in  separate  government.  She  frequently  visited 
them,  and  was  adored  by  her  subjects.  Austere  as  Louis  VII.  was, 
she  swayed  him,  but  involved  him  in  bloody  wars.  Petronilla,  her 
beautiful  young  sister,  induced  the  count  of  Vermandois  to  divorce 
his  wife  and  to  marry  her.  This  the  pope  refused  to  sanction, 
and  Eleanora,  enraged  at  the  dishonour  of  her  sister,  persuaded 
her  husband  to  declare  war  on  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne, 
brother  of  the  divorced  lady.  Battle  followed,  and  worse;  for 
the  burning  of  the  cathedral  at  Vitry  took  place,  in  which 
several  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  who  took  refuge  there, 
were  burnt  alive.  St.  Bernard  preached  against  this  wicked- 
ness; all  parties  were  struck  with  penitence,  and  at  his  recom- 
mendation became  crusaders.  Eleanora,  as  sovereign  of  the 
south  of  Gaul,  offered  an  army  and  granted  fleets.  The  day 
she  took  the  cross  she  appeared  as  an  Amazon,  her  ladies  did 
the  same,  and  all  mounted  on  horseback  as  her  body  guard. 
Suger  assured  his  king  that  the  crusade  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
France,  but  queen  Eleanora  prevailed.  Louis  VII.  took  the  cross 
on  Whit  Sunday,  1147,  and  embarked  with  the  feudal  muster  of 
France  in  the  fleet  of  his  queen  and  ally,  with  her,  her  ladies,  and 
army.  Subsequently  all  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in 
Thrace.  Their  crusade  lasted  nearly  two  years,  until  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Laodicea,  occasioned  by  the  ladies'  encumbrance  of 
baggage;  and  it  was  only  by  the  great  valour  and  military 
skill  of  their  king  that  the  army  of  France  made  good  their 
safe  retreat  to  Antioch,  then  governed  by  Raymond  of  Poitou, 
Eleanor's  xmcle.  Most  hospitably  the  shattered  Gallic  armies 
were  received  by  prince  Raymond,  but  the  queen  showed  such 
levity,  that  Louis  withdrew  her  suddenly  one  night  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem.  Then  first  arose  the  question  of  divorce,  to  which 
the  queen  replied,  "they  ought  never  to  have  married,  as  they 
were  cousins  too  near  by  the  laws  of  the  church."  During  her 
stay  in  Jerusalem,  the  queen  was  under  some  restraint.  The  royal 
pair  returned  to  France  in  enmity,  November,  1149.  Suger,  how- 
ever, reconciled  them,  representing  to  the  king,  that  as  they  were 
the  parents  of  an  infant  daughter,  who  was  at  present  heiress  to 
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Iter  mother's  dominions,  it  were  wrong  to  ran  the  risk  of  disin- 
heriting that  child.  However,  Louis  YII.  and  Suger  kept  Eleanora 
from  visiting  the  south,  equally  to  the  rage  of  herself  and  sub- 
jects. The  giddy  queen  mocked  perpetually  at  her  husband,  who 
dressed  very  plainly,  shaved  closely,  and  cut  off  his  long  curls, 
which  made  him  look,  she  said,  "  more  like  a  monk  than  a  royal 
warrior.**  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  brought  his  son  Henry  to  Paris, 
to  do  homage  for  Normandy  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  empress 

Eighteen  months  after  the  visit  of  the  Angevin  princes,  the 
queen  brought  into  the  world  the  princess  Alice.  No  son  had 
die  given  to  Louis  YII.  The  death  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet 
again  brought  Henry  Plantagenet  in  1150  to  Paris,  where  he 
performed  homage  as  duke  of  Normandy  to  Louis  YII.  The 
queen  of  France  told  Henry  "that  if  she  could  get  divorced 
from  Louis,  she  would  lend  him  a  fleet  and  men  to  wrest  his  king- 
dom of  England  from  king  Stephen." 

Louis  YII.  seized  several  of  the  fortresses  in  the  south  for  his 
daughter,  but  he  found  that  the  queen  of  the  south  was  stronger 
in  power  than  the  king  of  the  north.  Finally,  the  marriage 
between  Louis  YII.  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  was  dissolved  by 
a  council  of  the  church  at  Baugenci,  March  18th,  1152,  as  being 
within  prohibited  cousinship  of  the  fourth  degree.  Henry  and 
Eleanora,  with  their  relatives,  met  at  Baugenci,  and  were  pre- 
sent when  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  Eleanora,  after  some 
stay  at  Blois,  where  she  refused  the  hand  of  count  Thibaut,  the 
brother  of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  embarked  on  the  Loire 
towards  her  own  country,  after  escaping  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
who  waylaid  her,  meaning  to  supplant  his  brother.  She  met 
Henry  Plantagenet,  to  whom  she  had  promised  marriage  months 
before  the  divorce  was  declared,  and  was  united  to  him  at 
Bordeaux,  her  native  capital,  on  May-day,  1152.  Her  eldest  son 
WHliam  was  born  August  17th,  in  fact  a  few  weeks  after.  Eleanora 
was  sovereign  of  a  maritime  country,  whose  ships  were  used 
equally  for  war  and  commerce.  Henry  Plantagenet,  taking 
advantage  of  his  wife's  power,  embarked  from  Harfleur,  and  sailed 
irith  thirty-six  ships  to  claim  England. 

Stephen  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor,  and  at  this  time  it 
is  supposed  that  he  deceived  the  beautiful  Bosamond  Clifford 
tinder  the  pretence  of  marriage.  Henry  left  England  in  less 
I3ian  twelve  months.  On  his  return  the  news  arrived  of  king 
Stephen's  death  and  his  own  succession.  He  did  not  hurry 
Msiself  to  return  to  England,  but  bringing  Eleanora  and  her 
in&oit  boy  to  Harfleur,  they  waited  there  six  weeks,  had  a  dan- 
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■geroTis  passage,  and  landing  at  Osterham,  December  8th,  1154,  thej 
proceeded  to  Winchester  and  thence  to  London.  Thej  were 
crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  December  19th,  1154.  Eleanora 
was  queen  of  the  seas ;  it  was  her  fleets  cruising  between  France 
and  England  that  kept  all  secure,  so  that  her  husband  obtained 
his  rightful  inheritance. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  luxurioiiB 
lady  of  southern  Gaul  was  without  parallel  for  magnificeiice. 
Silk  and  brocade,  which  she  had  brought  from  Constantinople, 
then  the  capital  of  the  Greek  emperors,  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  the  realm.  The  queen  wore  a  kirtle  with  light  sleeves, 
or  under  gown  of  Cyprus  silk;  a  pelisson,  or  open  robe  of 
brocade,  with  very  full  fur  sleeves,  over  it ;  a  circlet  of  gems 
confined  the  coverchef ,  a  square  handkerchief  of  gauze  or  laoe 
that  served  for  veil  and  cap.  The  king  at  his  coronation  ap- 
peared with  short  hair,  he  wore  moustaches,  but  his  beard  was 
shaven ;  he  was  attired  in  the  short  Angevin  cloak,  which  costome 
gained  him  the  surname  of  Court,  or  Short-mantle. 

The  king  soon  withdrew  Eleanora  into  the  retirement  of  Ber- 
mondsey  palace,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  named  Henry,  the 
last  day  of  February,  1155.  The  English  considered  Henry  U.  as 
the  representative  of  their  ancient  Saxon  line.  "  Thou  art,"  they 
said  in  their  petitions,  *'  the  son  of  the  glorious  empress  Matilda, 
whose  mother  was  Matilda  Atheling,  daughter  to  Margaret,  saint 
and  queen,  whose  father  was  king  Edmund  Ironside,  great  grand- 
son  to  Alfred  the  Great."  And  in  recapitulating  this  descent, 
our  young  readers  must  remember  that  it  holds  good  for  our 
present  queen  Victoria,  with  some  centuries  intervening.  In 
answer  to  the  coronation  addresses,  Henry  11.,  by  the  advice  of 
his  empress  mother,  convened  an  assembly  of  the  people  and 
clergy  at  Wallingford,  March,  1156,  where  he  swore  to  confirm 
the  Great  Charter  or  Magna  Chai*ta.  Eleanora  appeared  at  this 
solemn  convocation  with  her  two  little  sons;  the  baronage  of 
England  kissed  their  hands,  and  swore  to  recognize  them  in 
the  succession.  The  oldest,  prince  William,  about  four  years  old, 
died  soon  after.  English-bom  Henry  then  became  the  heir  dt 
Henry  II.  and  Eleanora, 

The  favourite  royal  residences  were  the  palaces  of  Westminster 
and  Winchester,  and  the  sylvan  castle  at  Woodstock.  The 
queen's  amusements  were  chiefly  di*amatic.  Peter  of  Blois,  the 
king*s  tutor,  congratulated  his  bix>ther  William  on  the  success  ol 
his  Latin  tragedy  of  Flaura  and  Marcus,  acted  before  the  queen. 
Peter  describes  the  person  of  his  king,  saying,  that  "  he  was  of 
middle  stature,  so  that  among  little  men  he  was  not  over  mnch« 
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nor  among  tall  xdeiL  looked  he  little.  His  head  round,  in  token  of 
great  vdt ; .  his  curlj  hair  clipped  square  shows  a  Ijonous  visage. 
High  insteps,  he  has  legs  able  in  riding.  Long  champion  arms 
and  broad  breast.  His  court  is  a  school  for  well-lettered  men, 
sod  in  his  conversation  with  them  he  is  ever  discussing  questions. 
None  is  more  honest  (truthful)  than  our  king  in  speaking,  nor  in 
alms  more  bountiful."  Such  is  the  portrait  drawn  of  ^e  great 
Henry  H.  by  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  welL 

Between  queen  Eleanora  and  Henry  there  was  difference  of 
years  too  great  for  perfect  union ;  the  age  of  the  wife  exceeded 
that  of  the  husband  by  twelve  years. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England  Henry  II.  had  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  lady  of  his  own  age,  Rosamond,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  lord  Clifford.  He  had  secretly  maiiied  her,  and 
immured  her  in  a  small  house  difficult  of  access  in  Woodstock 
forest.  To  this  wickedness  all  his  subsequent  unhappiness  may 
be  traced.  One  day  the  queen  saw  him  in  Woodstock  chase  with 
a  ball  of  floss  silk  sticking  on  his  spur  :  she  took  up  the  end  and 
followed  him  unseen  through  the  thicket,  to  the  little  lodge  where 
Rosamond  lived  unknown.  The  queen  watched  her  royal  partner 
to  a  bower,  where  sat  a  fair  young  lady  working  silk  embroideiy ; 
then  alie  knew  how  he  came  by  the  ball  of  floss  silk  on  his  spui*. 
Eleanora  withdrew  unperceived,  but  when  Henry  was  gone,  broke 
into  the  presence  of  her  rival,  and  violently  reproached  her. 
fiosamond  then  for  the  first  time  heard  that  her  husband  was  a 
married  man.  Story  books  tell  how  Eleanora  used  poison  or  dinigs. 
She  threatened  both,  yet  she  did  her  no  harm,  as  Hosamond  lived 
for  years.  But  finding  she  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  two 
promising  sons  she  had  borne  to  Henry  II.  were  illegitimate,  she 
retired  to  Grodstow  nunnery.  These  facts  occurred  in  the  thii'd 
year  of  Henry  II.'s  royalty,  as  existing  charters  prove  grants  to 
Godstow  on  behalf  of  Rosamond,  both  by  Hemy  II.  and  the 
CHffords. 

Eleanora  continued  to  increase  the  royal  family.  Her  best  loved 
son,  Richard,  was  bom  at  the  royal  palace  of  Beau-Monte,  in 
Oxford.  He  was  sumamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  from  his  magnanimous 
qualities.  Another  son  was  bom  at  Worcester,  September  23rd, 
1159,  handsomer  than  any,  and  named  Geoffrey.  Henry  betrothed 
tiiis  babe  to  Constance,  eighteen  months  old,  orphan  heiress  of 
Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne. 

Eleanora  governed  England  as  queen-regent  during  the  absence 
of  the  king.  She  presented  her  lord,  on  his  return  from  Bretagne, 
^th  a  beautifnl  little  princess  named  Matilda. 

The  king's  favourite,  lord-chancellor  Becket,  had  the  personal 
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charge  of  tlie  heir,  prince  Henry,  and  the  princess  of  Franoi^ 
Jlargueiite,  his  little  wife,  the  daughter  of  Louis  YU.  Bodib 
children  loved  Becket  passionately.  -.:'.'■ 

Stephen  Becket,  devotedly  attached  to  the  race  of  Alfreds  bad 
iollowed  Edgar  AtheHng^s  banner  in  his  crusades,  and  was  taiuflk 
prisoner.  A  Mahometan  chiefs  daughter  having  aided  his  escape^ 
he  promised  her  mamage.  After  Stephen  successfully  aniy^d 
in  London,  the  Syiian  princess  escaped  to  England.  When,  ska 
entered  London  she  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  nor  where  to 
find  her  lover,  whose  christian  name  however  she  remembctted 
well.  So  she  wandered  up  and  down  Cheapside,  a  quieter  plaoflr 
than  it  is  now,  reiterating  mournfully  "  Stephen !  Stephen  I"  and. 
as  Stephen  was  portreeve,  he  soon  heard  her,  led  her  home,  had 
her  baptized,  and  manied  her.  Their  eldest  son  Thomas  proved 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  island.  EdiiF 
catcd  in  the  church,  though  not  of  it,  he  was  an  archdeacon, 
who  might  leave  it  and  many  if  he  pleased ;  but  he  was  not  an 
ordained  priest,  and  was  veiy  gay  and  merry,  a  favouiibe  of 
Henry  II.,  his  prime  minister,  and  lord-chancellor. 

The  Anglo-Norman  kings  were  always  coveting  the  vast  revenues 
that  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  church.  There  were  no 
poor-rates  or  union  poor-houses ;  the  clergy  suppoi-ted  the  deBti** 
tute,  and  employed  those  who  could  work  chiefly  in  agiicultnral  or 
pastoral  pursuits  or  architecture.  The  Norman  sovereigns  at  the 
death  of  a  prelate  often  kept  the  revenues  of  church  lands  and 
tithes  in  their  hands  as  long  as  possible,  whereby  the  poor  were 
starved  and  deprived  of  certain  employment.  The  king  endeavoured 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  clergy,  but  having  made  Becket  primate* 
he  found  his  f avouidte  took  the  part  of  the  church  against  him. 
Contention  ensued,  but  matters  grew  worse  after  he  held  the 
council  of  Clarendon,  1164,  when  the  king's  wishes  were  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  English  prelates.  Becket  excommunicated  them 
all,  left  England,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  pope.  At 
this  juncture  died  the  empress  Matilda,  September  10th,  1167, 
just  as  she  had,  with  some  appearance  of  good  will  to  Becket, 
endeavoured  to  mediate  the  quarreL 

Mean  time  queen  Eleanoi*a  brought  the  king  a  lai'ge  family  of 
English-bom  sons  and  daughters.  Her  youngest  son  John  saw  the 
light  first  at  Woodstock,  1167 ;  he  was  his  father's  favourite  child. 
Richard  was  the  beloved  of  his  mother,  and  was  brought  up  chiefly 
at  Poitou,  with  the  prospect  of  governing  his  mother's  southern 
dominions,  not  independently,  but  after  feudal  homage  done  to 
his  father  and  mother  and  his  elder  brother  Heniy.  Eleanora 
had  three  daughters,  Matilda,  married  to  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  ol 
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Suamy,  from  whom  queen  Yictoria,  lier  consort,  and  cliildren  are 
direotlj  descended.  Princess  Eleanora  was  married  to  Alphonse, 
lifiir  of  Castile,  and  Joanna  to  William  the  Gk>od,  king  of  Sicily. 

Qoeeoi  Eleanora  assumed  the  regencj  of  Normandy  on  the 
death  of  the  empress,  for  rebellion  had  ensued.  When  that  was 
suppressed,  her  own  subjects,  who  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was 
queen,  of  England,  likewise  became  insurgent,  and  thither  she 
n^aired  to  Bordeaux,  and  was  received  with  tears  of  joy,  poems 
of  weloome,  and  profuse  expenditure. 

Henry  IL  mean  time  was  quarrelling  with  Becket.  The  king 
WM  Bubjeot  to  violent  fits  of  passion.  He  made  some  furious 
exdamations  against  Becket,  whereupon  four  of  the  knights  of  his 
chamber,  taking  their  battle-axes,  went  and  cut  down  the  arch- 
luhop  when  officiating  at  the  altar  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which 
was  stained  with  his  blood,  December  31st,  1171. 


CHAPTER  n. 


FoETUK ATELY  for  queen  Eleanora,  she  was  safely  at  Bordeaux, 
her  native  capital  city,  when  Beckefc's  murder  was  perpetrated. 
AH  Europe  was  aghast  at  it,  and  from  that  hour  her  husband's 
px)6perity  ceased.  He  chose  to  be  sovereign  ruler  in  her  domin- 
ionsy  and  sent  to  displace  all  her  state  ministers,  and  curb  the  free 
and  haughty  south  with  garrisons  of  his  veterans.  Eleanora 
told  her  sons  Bichard  and  Geoffrey  they  owed  no  obedience  in 
Guienneand  Poitou  to  any  king  of  England,  only  to  the  sovereign 
lord  of  France.  When  Henry  U.  brought  his  heir,  the  young  king, 
in  1173,  to  assist  in  receiving  the  long-delayed  homage  of  Ray- 
mond, count  of  Thoulouse,  that  noble,  rising  from  his  knees,  said, 
"As  I  have  sworn  to  inform  you,  as  my  sovereign,  of  all  dangers, 
I  warn  you,  oh  king  1  to  beware  of  your  wife  and  sons ! "  That 
night  his  eldest  son,  the  young  king,  though  he  always  slept  in  his 
fatiier's  bed-room,  decamped  simultaneously  with  his  brothers 
Richard  and  Ceoffrey  to  France.  Eleanora  was  likewise  running 
avray  the  same  night  to  the  protection  of  her  former  spouse 
(Ixrais  Til.),  dressed  in  male  habiliments,  when  Henry  U.'s 
Karman  troops  encotmtered  her  and  brought  her  back  very  in- 
sultingly. Afterwards  there  was  no  concord  between  Henry  II. 
and  Eleanora.  The  king  brought  her  to  England,  embarking  at 
Barfleor  and  landing  at  Southampton,  July,  1173.  He  carried 
her  as  a  captive  to  Canterbury,  where  he  suffered  the  ignominious 
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penance  of  Bcom*ging  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  as  atone* 
ment  for  the  death  of  Thomas  d  Becket,  who  was  forUiwitii 
canonized  without  the  usual  delay,  and  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  became  the  favourite  saint  of  western  Europe. 

Now  commenced  that  long  mysterious  imprisonment  at  Win- 
chester castle  which  occupied  the  rest  of  Eleanora's  married  life. 
A  rival  took  her  place  at  the  English  court.  The  princess  Alioe» 
the  daughter  of  Eleanora's  former  husband  Louis  YII.  by  his 
succeeding  queen,  had  been  betrothed  to  Richard  Gceur  de  Lion, 
and  consigned  to  his  father  for  education  in  England.  ThiB 
princess  attracted  the  affection  of  her  f  ather-in-lsw,  and  instead 
of  wedlock  with  prince  Richard,  Henry  II.  placed  her  in  his  wife's, 
place,  as  first  lady  in  the  land,  occasioning  life-long  wars  between 
his  sons,  France,  and  himself,  besides  his  captive  queen's  subjeots, 
who  were  ever  rising  in  rebellion,  with  one  or  other  of  his  sons 
as  leaders ;  and  those  princes  when  not  warring  with  their  sire 
were  fighting  with  each  other. 

Rosamond  Clifford  expii*ed  at  Grodstow  of  a  long  wasting  illness, 
induced  by  her  penitent  austerities  during  twenty  years'  seclusion. 
As  her  death  occurred  about  the  time  the  queen  was  imprisoned, 
many  false  statements  occur  concerning  Rosamond.  It  was  how- 
ever  a  youthful  shameless  rival  flourishing  at  the  English  court 
that  wronged  Eleanora.  The  sons  of  Rosamond,  at  this  time 
twenty-two  and  twenty,  were  the  pride  of  England  for  valour  and 
learning.  WiUiam  eaii  of  SaHsbury,  sumamed  Long.6sp^,  was 
ranked  next  to  his  brother  Richard  for  martial  prowess.  Qteoftrej 
the  young  ecclesiastic  was  learned  and  saintly. 

Prince  Richard,  enraged  at  the  treatment  of  his  mother  and 
the  strange  exaltation  of  his  own  betrothed  wife,  invaded  "RTigViMl 
with  the  aid  of  Louis  YII.,  and  in  company  with  William  the  Lion» 
king  of  Scotland,  who  met  with  complete  defeat.  Nevertheless 
Eleanora's  sons  kept  up  civil  war  with  their  father  for  several 
years,  until  something  like  a  general  pacification  took  place  through 
the  mediation  of  Louis  YII.,  who  came  on  a  pilgiimage  to  tibe 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  d  Becket.  As  king  Louis  went  to  Win- 
chester he  probably  saw  his  former  wife,  who  in  1179  had  milder 
confinement,  in  a  sort  of  palace  restraint,  under  the  care  of  Robert 
Glanville,  Henry  II.'s  great  justiciary  and  general.  Louis  VIL 
caught  his  death  of  cold  in  his  vigil  by  Becket's  tomb,  which  he 
had  visited  on  the  foolish  errand  of  praying  to  him  as  a  saint  for 
the  life  of  his  young  heir,  Philip  Augustus,  supposed  to  be  then 
dying ;  yet  the  father  expired  and  the  son  lived. 

In  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  independent  sovereignty  against    ^ 
his  sire,  Eleanora's  eldest  son,  the  young  king  Henry,  died  very   L 
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penitent  for  his  sins  against  an  indulgent  father.  Henry  II. 
moumod  the  loss  of  his  turbnlsnt  heir  with  the  passionate  grief  of 
David  for  Absalom.  The  death  of  young  Henry  for  a  short  time  I'e- 
muted  H^nry  and  Eleanora  in  mutual  grief.  Prince  Bichard  now 
became  heir  apparent  of  both  England  and  Aquitaine.  He  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  haying  in  vain  demanded  his 
betrothed  Alice,  then  twenty-three,  and  finding  she  was  stiU 
detained  from  him,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  princess  of 
great  excellence,  Berengaria,  daughter  of  king  Sancho  of  Navarre. 
Beports  that  Henry  II.  meant  to  divorce  queen  Eleanora  and 
many  the  princess  Alice  impelled  Bichard  to  seize  his  mother's 
inheritance.  All  the  south  was  insurgent;  the  troubadours 
animated  the  population  to  fight  for  their  native  sovereign. 
**  Daughter  of  Aquitania,"  they  sang  in  their  tensons  or  war 
Bangs,  "  fair  fruitful  vine,  thou  hast  been  torn  from  thy  loving 
people  and  led  into  a  strange  land.  The  voice  of  thy  harp  is 
changed,  and  thy  songs  to  the  wail  of  mourning.  Bom  among  us 
in  the  bosom  of  wealth,  thou  enjoyedst  the  sports  of  thy  women, 
and  their  songs  to  the  lute  and  tabor;  now  thou  weepest  and 
consumest  tiiyself  with  sorrow.  Betum,  poor  prisoner,  return  to 
thy  southern  cities,  if  thou  canst.  Where  are  thy  guards,  thy 
royal  escort?  where  thy  maiden  train,  thy  counsellors  of  state  P 
I  Some  dragged  far  from  thy  country  have  sufiTered  cruel  deaths, 
j  others  have  been  deprived  of  sight.  Thou  criest,  but  the  king  of 
I  the  north  keeps  thee  shut  up.  Cry  then,  cease  not  to  cry ;  raise 
!  thy  voice  that  thy  sons  may  hear  it.  My,  ye  that  inhabit  the 
I  coast ;  fly  before  Bichard  duke  of  Aquitaine,  for  he  shall  annihilate 
all  who  bar  him  entrance  into  Saintonge." 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Angevin  subjects  of  Henry  H. 

and  the  Provencal  subjects  of  his  queen  gave  fierce  battle  to  each 

other,  and  rebellion  prevailed  from  BocheUe  to  Bayonne.  GreoflFrey 

Plantagenet  held  out  Limoges  in  the  name  of  his  mother,  and  the 

I    arrows  of  his  crossbow-men  were  aimed  from  the  castle  against 

I    his  father's  life.    In  a  truce  of  conference  the  king  presented  an 

i    arrow  to  Gkoffrey  which  had  been  just  shot  through  his  horse's 

{    ear.     "Tell  me,  Geoffrey,"  he  said,  "what  has  thine  unhappy 

\    father  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  make  him  a  mark  for 

\    thine  archers  ?"    Geof&ey  was  greatly  shocked,  asked  pardon,  and 

'     Tn^tft  peace.     Bichard  had,  however,  conquered  the  whole  of 

Aquitaine,  when  Henry  II.  brought  Eleanora  to  Bordeaux,  and 

bade  h^m  surrender  his  conquests  to  his  mother.    Bichard,  seeing 

that  queen  Eleanora  was  now  treated  as  sovereign  of  the  south,  did 

BO  cheerfully.    Yet  after  a  few  months  Henry  sent  his  queen  to 

\  \    England,'  and  placed  her  in  palace  restraint.    Geoffrey  Plantagenet 
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frent  to  Paris  to  assist  at  a  grand  toiunameot,  where  he  was  over- 
thrown in  the  meleef  and  trodden  to  death  under  the  feet  of  tbe 
chargers.  He  is  buried  at  Notre  Dame.  In  one  of  Eleanoira'B 
Latin  letters  she  makes  this  touching  mention  of  her  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  sons.  "  The  younger  king  (her  son  Henrj)  and  the 
count  of  Bretagne  both  sleep  in  the  dust,  whilst  I,  their  wretched 
mother,  am  compelled  to  live  on,  tortured  by  the  recollectians  of 
the  dead.'* 

The  misfortunes  of  duke  Arthur,  the  posthumous  heir  of 
Geoffrey,  began  before  his  birth,  March  29th,  1187,  and  they  were 
confirmed  at  his  baptism.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  Henry  XL  and 
queen  Eleanora  that  the  boy,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
heir  presumptive  to  England  after  Richard,  should  bear  the  name 
of  Henry;  but  duchess  Constance  and  her  Bretons  gave  him  the 
national  name  of  Arthur,  dear  to  the  Celtic  races,  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  Flantagenets.  Fearful  that  Constance  should  many 
her  husband's  brother,  prince  John,  who  seemed  to  seek  her, 
Henry  II.  forced  her  to  marry  one  of  his  nobles,  the  earl  of 
Chester. 

Humours  that  the  king  meant  to  crown  John  as  heir  of  England 
in  his  own  lifetime  made  prince  Richard  fly  to  arms ;  and  aided 
by  Philip,  king  of  France,  again  marched  to  compel  his  father  to 
give  him  his  wife  Alice,  or  to  release  him  from  his  engagement. 
Henry  II.  sent  prince  John  with  a  fleet  of  Eleanora's  ships  to 
conquer  Ireland,  promising  him  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  give 
some  colour  to  his  intended  recognition  as  heir  of  England. 
Although  the  pope  had  sent  John  a  crown  of  peacocks  feathers  for 
his  Irish  coronation,  he  did  not  add  to  the  minute  territory  of  the 
English  pale,  but  returned  very  quickly  in  1185.  Some  trace  his 
surname  of  Lackland  to  the  paucity  of  his  domain  in  Ireland. 
Time  wore  away  uneasily.  Richard  had  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  his  bride  Alice  her  twenty-seventh.  As  she  was  still 
detarned  from  him,  he  flew  to  arms,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  king  of  France,  defeated  his  father  in  every  engagement 
they  had  in  Normandy.  Henry  II.  was  forced  into  a  disgraceful 
peace  at  Vezelai,  where  he  met  Philip  and  Richard.  He  returned 
to  Chinon  in  an  agony  of  wrath,  having  found  that  his  favourite 
son  John  had  escaped  to  his  enemies  and  took  part  against  him. 
He  cursed  his  sons  so  awfully  that  the  prelates  in  his  train  vainly 
entreated  him  to  recal  his  malediction.  Henry's  sons  by  Rosamond 
were  with  him  in  his  reverses  of  fortune,  aiding  and  comforting 
him.  "Thou  art  my  true  son  and  heir,"  exclaimed  he  to  the 
noble  Long-espee;  **the  others  are  illegitimate,"  Henry  said  a 
few  words  to  the  youngest,  Geoffrey,  and  gave  him  a  magnificent 
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ring,  whicli  it  seems  was  the  episcopal  ring  of  the  see  of  York, 
leuit  his  bead  on  his  bosom,  and  expired,  July  6th,  1189. 

King  Richard  suffered  great  remorse  when  he  learned  how  his 
fftther  bad  died,  but  marched  to  perform  his  obsequies  at  the 
funily  burial  place  of  Fontevraud,  in  Anjou,  where  the  royal 
corpse  bad  been  brought  from  Chinon,  and  lay  with  the  face 
uncovered  by  the  altar,  the  features  still  expressing  the  violent 
anger  which  had  occasioned  his  death.  Richard  entered  the  abbey. 
He  shuddered,  and  knelt  before  the  altar  to  pray,  when  the  blood 
iMmt  from  his  dead  father's  lips,  to  the  horror  of  all  beholders 
but  most  to  that  of  the  penitent  son,  Henry  11.  had  died  from 
nQ)tnre  of  the  heart,  often  the  result  of  great  rage. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Richard  1.  at  his  accession  was  the 
release  of  his  queen-mother  from  her  prison  palace  at  Winchester, 
and  he  conferred  upon  her  the  regency  of  England  during  his 
absence.  She  immediately  made  a  progress-justiciary  throughout 
England,  greatly  needed,  as  the  gaols  were  full  of  poor  prisoners, 
who  had  been  for  years  awaiting  their  trials  for  small  offences  or 
none.  The  circuits  of  judges  that  held  assizes  at  county  towns 
or  cities  were  suspended,  or  not  properly  organized.  The  royal 
widow  declared  she  had  been  long  enough  a  prisoner  to  feel  for 
others  in  like  case. 

King  Richard,  in  his  indignation  at  his  mother's  long  imprison- 
ment, had  commanded  her  castellan,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  the 
day  she  was  released,  to  be  thrown  into  the  deepest  dungeon  of 
Winchester  castle,  and  loaded  with  chains  that  weighed  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  Yet  Eleanora  showed  no  hatred  to  him  and  no 
disgust  of  her  prison,  for  she  returned  to  Winchester  as  to  her 
home,  after  her  wise  and  humane  justiciary  progress.  When  her 
beloved  son,  Richard  1.,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  August  12th,  1189, 
and  hastened  to  her  arms,  she  brought  no  railing  accusation 
against  the  heavily-chained  prime  minister  in  the  dungeons,  but 
advised  her  son  to  see  him,  and  inquire  the  contents  of  his  father's 
secret  treasure- vault  under  Winchester  cathedral.  Glanville  gave 
an  enchanting  account  of  the  treasures,  and  proved  all  he  said. 
Richard  L  reinstated  him  in  all  his  ofl&ces.  One  piece  of  re- 
venge, however,  Eleanoi-a  and  Richard  indulged  in.  They  put 
the  princess  Alice  in  the  same  kind  of  captivity  queen  Eleanora 
bad  long  endured;  and  Richard  implored  his  mother  to  aid 
bim  in  obtaining  the  lady  he  loved,  by  going  in  embassy  to 
ask  her  hand  of  her  sire  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  as  soon 
aa  he  was  crowned,  which  ceremony  took  place  September  3rd, 
1189.  It  was  fatally  distinguished  by  a  terrible  massacre  oi  t\ie 
Jews  throughout  "Englund.    Neither  Richard  I.  nor  bis  ino^ex 
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were  blamable,  for  the  people  acted  thus  rsUier  out  of  jealouflj 
that  qaeen  Eleanora's  sahjects  enooaraged  the  uflnrioas  Israd- 
ites, 

Directl J  Eleanora's  widow-^ower  was  settled  hj  her  loring  son 
she  departed  on  her  embassj,  stated  in  the  next  l»ographj.  On 
her  return  she  goTemed  Enghind  as  qaeen-r^;ent  with  great 
talent.  Oar  seamen  receired  from  this  great  ladj  of  the  south 
their  first  nayal  code,  being  avowed! j  moddled  from  that  of 
Oleron,  the  most  noted  maritime  guild  in  Enrope. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  told  of  her  proceedings,  although 
Eleanora  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  human  frame  requires 
rest.*  She  had  much  to  do  and  suffer  before  she  conld  enter  into 
the  peace  for  which  her  chastened  spirit  intensely  longed. 

*  To  prerent  repetatioo,  the  life  of  Eleaaon  is  ooin{ffeheiidtd  in  the  two  eomij^ 
biographies. 
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Bi  second  Provencal  queen,  Berengaida,  was  daughter  of 
SancHo  the  Wise,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Beatrice,  princess  of 
lie.  Both  Sancho  the  Wise  and  his  heroic  son,  Sancho  the 
.g,  had  gained  great  glory  by  repelling  the  Moors,  who  then 
tened  western  Europe.  Richard  Flantagenet  first  saw  the 
ess  of  Nayan*e  at  a  grand  tournament  given  by  king  Sancho 
mpeluna,  his  capital  city.  The  entanglement  with  Alice  of 
36  prevented  their  marriage,  but  a  long  engagement  ensued, 
friendship  of  Bichard  for  her  brother,  and  the  kindness 
L  Eleanora  had  received  from  king  Sancho,  who  had  made 
J  n.  ameliorate  the  first  rigours  of  her  imprisonment, 
d  her  to  approve  highly  of  her  son's  marriage  with  Beren- 
.  She  undertook  the  embassy  concerning  it  joyfully.  The 
>sal  was  accepted  by  the  king  of  Navan*e;  and  he  en- 
ed  Berengaria  to  the  care  of  the  queen,  who  set  out  with 
}0  cross  Italy  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  king  Richard  having 
inted  to  meet  them  at  Messina,  on  his  voyage  to  the 
de.  Berengaria  and  Eleanora  waited  during  the  spring  of 
at  Brindisi.  Richard  was  well  known  to  his  betrothed,  but 
ette  now  forbade  him  to  approach  her  until  the  council 

^■n^^    a4-.    KAAOCii'no     0ri/\filH    i^A/tlat^A     rtim     ti*aa    ftH\im    4-rtA  rtlo-ivina    rvv 
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the  young  queen  of   Naples,  recently   left  a  widow,  with  aa 
enormous  dower,  by  king  William,  had  been  robbed  and  im-. 
prisoned  by  his  successor.    Joanna's  wrongs  were  speedily  righted 
by  the  valiant  arm  of  her  lion-hearted  brother,  and  her  oppressor, 
Tancred,  had  to  restore  her  wealth. 

Queen  Eleanora  had  scarcely  time  to  see  her  daughter  before 
she  was  forced  to  sail  on  her  homeward  voyage.  She  gave 
Berengaria  into  the  charge  of  the  young  queen,  bidding  her  **tdl 
her  brother  to  marry  that  damsel  speedily,  as  he  valued  her 
blessing."  Then  commenced  the  friendship  between  Joanna  and 
Berengaria,  that  never  ended  but  with  life,  which  made  the 
Proven9al  chroniclers  say,  or  rather  sing — 

They  held  each  other  dear. 
And  lived  as  doves  in  cage ; 

shut  up  together  while  the  crusade  campaign  lasted.  They  sailed 
in  the  same  galley,  the  strongest  of  the  fleet,  under  the  care  of 
sir  Stephen  de  Tumham,  embarking  on  the  departure  of  queen 
Eleanora,  who  went  to  her  regency  in  England. 

The  crusading  force  of  Richard  consisted  of  150  merchant-ships 
for  transporting  soldiers,  and  50  war-gaUeys  rowed  with  oars. 
He  led  the  van  in  the  largest,  called  *  Trenc-the-mer,'  or  *  Out  the 
sea,'  which  carried  a  huge  lantern  at  the  poop  to  rally  the  fleet  in 
the  night.  Thus  the  force  sailed  for  Acre,  which  Philip  king  of 
France  had  begun  to  besiege.  A  violent  storm  scattered  the  whole 
armament.  Two  galleys  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  which 
is  opposite  to  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  of  Palestine.  A  third 
galley,  wherein  was  the  lord-chancellor  of  England  and  the 
great  seal,  foundered  in  the  storm.  Berengaria's  ship  made 
the  harbour  of  Famagusta,  but  was  inhospitably  driven  to  sea 
again  by  the  despot  Isaac,  who  ruled  the  island.  The  princesses 
were  sorely  distressed  with  sea-sickness  and  terrors  for  Richard's 
safety,  as  his  galley  could  not  be  seen.  He  had  made  with  the  rest 
of  his  fleet  a  friendly  harbour  in  Crete.  When  the  storm  abated 
he  entered  the  bay  of  Famagusta,  where  Isaac,  who  called  him- 
self emperor  of  Cjrprus,  with  his  people,  were  busy  plundering 
Richard's  wrecks.  Richard  suggested  the  propriety  of  their 
desisting,  but  received  an  answer  so  uncivil  that  he  gave  them 
instant  battle;  and  the  quaiTel  ended  in  Richard's  capture  of 
the  whole  island  and  its  city  in  a  few  hours.  He  presented  the 
captive  Isaac  to  his  bride,  loaded  with  silver  chains,  and  gave  his 
daughter,  a  beautiful  Greek  girl,  to  wait  upon  her. 

While  Richard  waited  for  the  reassembling  and  refitting  of 
bis  fleet,  he  married  Berengaria^  and  with  gre^t  pomp  had  her 
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Clowned  queen  of  England  and  CypiTis.  At  this  solemnity  queen 
Beorengaria  wore  a  double  crown,  her  hair  parted  on  the  brow, 
her  dark  tresses  in  great  profusion  flowing  from  under  her 
crown;  her  mantilla  veil  white,  and  her  white  lawn  dress 
gathered  modestly  round  the  throat  a  la  vierge.  Bands  of 
jewels  confined  it  at  the  waist  and  bosom.  Richard  was  a  veiy 
gay  bridegroom,  wearing  a  rose-coloured  satin  tunic  belted  round 
his  waist,  and  a  mantle  of  striped  silver  tissue  brocaded  with 
crescents.  His  sword  of  Damascus  steel  had  a  silver  scaled 
sheath.  A  scarlet  brocaded  bonnet  was  on  his  head.  His  Spanish 
steed  was  led  before  him,  saddled  and  bitted  with  gold;  two 
little  gold  lions  on  the  crupper  stood  holding  their  paws  in  the 
act  of  striking.  "  Richard,"  says  one  of  his  crusading  chroniclers 
then  present,  had  "  yellow  curling  hair,  a  bright  complexion,  a 
form  like  Mars  himself,  and  appeared  a  perfect  model  of  military 
and  manly  grace." 

Thus  was  this  royal  wedding  celebrated  in  the  joyous  month 
ci  May,  1191.  iUchard  made  not  the  least  scruple  of  plundering 
Limoussa,  leaving  the  despot  Isaac  imprisoned,  and  carrying 
away  the  Greek  princess,  his  daughter,  as  a  captive. 

Tlie  Toyage  was  short  to  Palestine,  but  Richard  encountered  a 
large  Saracen  war-ship,  called  a  dromond,  and  though  it  cast 
Greek  fire,  which  burnt  on  water  like  petroleum,  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  it  with  great  spoils.  His  princesses  were  not  wit- 
nesses of  the  fight ;  they  again  embaiked  with  Stephen  de  Turn- 
ham.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  be  shipmate  with  Richard, 
who  gave  battle  to  all  he  met.  Berengaria  and  Joanna  arrived 
the  first  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  where  the  whole  French  army  turned 
out  to  receive  them  with  the  honoin's  of  war :  and  Philip  the  king, 
though  much  grieved  at  the  disgrace  of  his  sister  Alice,  behaved 
'mih.  high  courtesy  to  the  bride  of  Richard,  lifting  her  out  of  the 
boat  in  his  arms.  The  aid  of  the  bellicose  king  Richard,  when  he 
sailed  in  with  his  prize  taken  on  the  seas,  soon  caused  the  capture 
of  Acre.  Richard  established  the  royal  ladies  in  harem  seclusion 
in  a  tower  still  known  as  that  of  king  Richard.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Berengaria  and  Joanna  ever  left  their  guarded  se- 
clusion during  about  eighteen  months,  which  king  -  Richard  spent 
m  acts  of  daring  valour,  chivalric  generosity,  and  great  im- 
prudence. He  soon  found  himself  surroimded  with  implacable 
enemies.  Philip  of  France  was  aggrieved  concerning  Alice ;  the 
doke  of  Austria  was  greatly  eni'aged  at  the  capture  of  the  Greek 
princess,  who  (as  one  of  the  family  of  the  emperors  Comneni) 
was  related  to  himself.  Once  Richard  was  in  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
but  he  hid  his  face  and  woidd  not  look  upon  it,  as  the  f euda  oi     i 
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the  Cliristian  princes  prevented  him  from  relieving  the  sacred 
city.  Richard  won  the  battle  of  Jaffa  with  great  display  of 
heroism,  but  bringing  no  result  excepting  the  admiration  of  his 
Saracen  opponents,  who  for  centmies  afterwards  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  Melec-Ric,  as  they  called  him.  On  his  side  he 
declared  he  greatly  preferred  the  generons  and  chivalric  prmoe 
of  Miscreants,  as  the  crusaders  called  Saladin,  to  the  crafty  Philip 
of  France  or  the  brutal  Leopold  of  Austria. 

It  was  September  29th,  1192,  in  fuU  conviction  of  the  hope* 
lessness  of  the  contest,  that  Richard  caused  his  royal  ladies  to 
re-embark  at  Acre  under  the  care  of  sir  Stephen  de  Tumhom. 
They  were  still  attended  by  the  Cypriot  princes?.  What  had 
become  of  all  Richard's  war-galleys  is  unknown,  or  where  his 
army  had  vanished.  He  took  passage  in  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  put  on  the  disguise  of  a 
Templar,  attended  only  by  a  boy  as  page.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Istria,  and  Richard  had  to  travel  through 
the  provinces  of  his  enemy,  Leopold  of  Austria.  Owing  to  the 
folly  of  his  page  he  was  seized  in  his  Templar  disguise,  sitting  by 
the  fire  of  an  inn  kitchen,  turning  the  fowls  roasting  for  dinner. 
Richard  made  desperate  resistance,  but  was  dragged  to  the  castle 
of  Tenebreuse  in  Styria,  and  confined  in  a  prison-room  at  the  top^ 
still  in  existence. 

Better  fortune  attended  the  vessel  that  bore  the  freight  of  the 
three  royal  ladies ;  it  arrived  without  accident  at  Naples.  Beren* 
garia  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  some  harm  had  befallen  her  lord, 
a?  she  saw  at  Rome,  exposed  for  sale,  a  belt  of  jewels,  which  she 
knew  was  on  his  person  at  the  time  she  took  leave  of  him  when 
she  embarked  at  Acre.  Her  destination  was  Foitou,  whither  she 
travelled  with  queen  ^Joanna,  under  the  escort  of  the  count  of  St 
GiUes — a  crusader  returning  to  his  home.  He  voluntarily  under- 
took this  office,  although  the  son  of  queen  Eleanora's  eneiiiy» 
Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse.  Raymond  still  continued  his  oU 
practices,  and  had  drawn  on  himself  severe  chastisement  from 
Sancho  the  Strong,  Berengaria's  warlike  brother,  as  Raymond  had 
invaded  Richard's  territory  in  his  absence,  over  which  Sancho  was 
keeping  guard.  The  count  of  St.  Gilles  fell  in  love  with  Joonai 
while  protecting  queen  Berengaria  on  their  dangerous  homewavl 
journey.  As  Eleanora  and  all  her  allies  were  glad  to  make  peMi 
by  marriage,  Joanna  was  wedded,  at  Berengaria's  dower  dtj  ot 
Poitou,  with  the  chivalric  heir  of  the  troublesome  Raymond.       ,^ 

All  went  well  excepting  the  unaccountable  loss  of  Idng  RicharA'  l^ 
No  trace  of  him  existed  in  western  Europe  but  the  belt  of  jewdtf  f 
which  had  been  recognized  by  Berengaria.    At  last  Blondelt  * 
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trDubadonr  knigHt  shipwrecked  with  him,  who  had  been  seeking 
him  for  many  months  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  heai*d  an 
iUnstrious  prisoner  was  confined  in  the  tower  of  Tenebreuse.  No 
oae  could  tell  his  name.  Blondel,  to  ascertain  if  the  captive  was 
bis  lord,  sang  beneath  the  walls  of  Tenebreuse  the  first  vei^se  of  a 
tenson  which  he  and  the  king  had  composed  together.  Bichard 
immediatelj  answered  with  the  second  stanza.  Blondel  instantly 
departed  to  queen  Eleanora,  and  told  her  that  her  son  was  alire  and 
the  place  of  his  detention.  It  was  time ;  for  in  the  supposition  of 
his  death,  the  dominions  of  Richard,  hitherto  Tery  peaceable  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  and  his  faithful  friends,  were  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  his  worthless  brother  John  having  been  the 
first  to  revolt  in  England.  His  intention  was,  having  just  been 
divGFced  from  the  wife  of  his  youth,  Anne,  heiress  of  Gloucester,  to 
wed  Alice,  whom  his  mother  still  detained  prisoner.  Queen  Eleanora 
naturally  heard  of  this  disgusting  project  with  horror  and  dismay. 

Let  our  readers  dismiss  from  their  min^s  the  assertion  of  many 
petty  histories,  that  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  encouraged  John's 
rebdAion  against  his  brother,  because  it  is  false.  Here  are  her  real 
sentLiiients  in  her  Latin  letter  to  the  pope  Celestine,  entreating 
his  assistance  for  the  release  of  Bichard.  "  Me,  miserable  and 
nnpitied  as  I  am  !  why  have  I,  the  queen  of  two  kingdoms,  sur- 
vived  to  endure  calamitous  old  age  ?  Two  sons  were  left  for  my 
consolation,  but  now  they  only  survive  to  my  sorrow.  Richard, 
the  king,  is  in  chains,  whilst  John  wastes  and  devastates  his 
captive  brother's  realm  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Lord's  hand  is 
heavy  on  me ;  truly  his  anger  fights  against  me  when  my  sons 
striYe  together,  if  that  may  be  called  a  strife  where  one  languishes 
in  prison,  and  his  opponent,  oh  !  grief  of  griefs !  lawlessly  usurps 
the  unfortunate  one's  dominions !" 

Having  thus,  by  her  own  letter,  settled  this  historical  question, 
Eleanora  left  Rouen,  and  soon  curbed  the  insolence  of  John  in 
England,  keeping  Alice  safely  in  Rouen,  lest  John  should  maiTy 
•o  shamefully. 

The  emperor  Henry  VI.  held  a  diet  at  Worms,  whither  he 
mmnoned  Bichard  on  charge  of  high  ciimes  against  the  empire. 
Leopold  of  Austria  received  large  sums  from  Henry  for  permitting 
Bichard  to  appear.  Eleanora  herself  took  chai'ge  of  the  Cypriot 
princess,  whom  queen  Berengaria  gave  up  to  her.  The  capture 
and  detention  of  this  lady  was  the  principal  chai'ge  brought 
against  king  Bichard.  Eleanora  brought  her  to  the  diet,  and 
withal  the  first  instalment  of  the  enormous  ransom  demanded  for 
her  son's  liberty.  The  Guelphic  princes  pleaded  Richard's  cause 
with  eloquent  pathos  and  young  William  Guelph,  bom  at  YTm- 
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cheater,  was  left  in  prison  for  his  uncle  iintil  tlie  rest  of  tk0 
ransom  was  paid.  Richard  was  then  delivered  to  his  loviiif^ 
mother.  The  stf>ry  of  his  having  to  fight  a  lion,  and  of  \aA 
puUing  out  its  heart,  is  all  a  vulgar  invention,  built  on  nothing 
but  a  metaphor  in  a  sirvente  of  his  friend  the  troubadour  Peyrob* 

Richard  landed  at  Sandwich  with  his  mother,  in  1195,  the 
Sunday  after  St.  Greorge's  day.  He  had,  soon  after,  a  second 
coronation,  in  which  his  queen  did  not  share ;  she  was  at  hef 
dower-palace  at  Poictiers,  absorbed  in  grief  for  her  father,  San<^ 
the  Wise,  who  died  after  a  glorious  reign  in  Navarre  of  forty-font 
years. 

Richard  after  his  arrival  in  England  accompanied  his  mother 
on  justiciary  progress.  Both  were  received  with  great  affection, 
for  the  wise  and  prompt  performance  of  this  duty  was  greatly 
prized  by  the  English.  Richard  treated  his  mother  with  the 
utmost  respect :  she  sat  by  his  side  on  the  bench  in  all  halls  of 
iustice.  This  progress  extended  to  Normandy.  Here  the  queen- 
mother,  at  the  entreaty  of  John,  brought  him  into  the  chamber 
of  his  injured  king,  at  whose  feet  he  knelt  for  pardon.  Richard 
raised  him,  saying,  "  I  forgive  you,  John,  and  I  wish  I  could  as 
quickly  forget  your  ill-deeds  as  you  will  my  pardon  of  them.*' 
Richard  finished  his  progress  by  visiting  his  Angevin  domains* 
Although  near  Berengaria  he  did  not  return  to  her  society.  The 
only  reason  for  this  estrangement  was  that  he  had  renewed  his 
intercourse  with  some  profligate  associates  who  had  vitiated  his 
private  life  before  his  marriage.  As  there  were  no  heirs  to  the 
crown,  excepting  the  Breton  boy  Arthur,  and  the  mean  and  crad 
John,  Richard's  subjects,  by  whom  Berengaria's  character  was 
generally  esteemed,  saw  with  regret  the  separation  of  the  royal 
pair.  A  Norman  hermit  met  Richard  while  hunting,  and  preached 
him  a  suitable  sermon  on  his  neglect  of  his  virtuous  queen,  telling 
him  his  end  and  punishment  were  near.  The  warlike  king 
answered  him  slightingly  and  went  his  way.  Richard  began,  the 
former  Anglo-Norman  practices  by  invading  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  He  demanded  of  St.  Hugh  the  present  of  a  fur  mantle 
worth  one  thousand  crowns  on  his  induction  to  the  bishopric  id 
Lincoln.  St.  Hugh  declared  he  could  not  buy  such  things,  not 
knowing  aught  of  their  value,  but  if  the  king  persisted  in  devonf- 
ing  the  sustenance  of  church  and  poor,  he  must  take  the  money 
and  buy  it  himself.  As  soon  as  the  cash  was  spent  Richard 
demanded  the  fur  mantle.  As  this  passed  even  the  patience  of  a 
saint,  the  bishop  went  to  Nonnandy  to  remonstrate.  Having 
succeeded  in  touching  Richard's  conscience,  he  pursued  his  advan- 
tage by  entreating  him  to  reform  his  evil  life,  and  live  aa  a 
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Ohristiaii  king  ouglit  with  his  wife,  who  had  every  quality  to  retain 
Im  love.  King  Bichard  became  penitent  and  mended  his  man- 
nars,  yet  put  off  his  return  to  his  queen.  Severe  illness  occurred 
to  him  in  1196 ;  his  death  was  expected,  and  his  conscience  alarmed 
him.  He  sent  for  all  the  monks  within  ten  miles,  and  made  public 
comfeBBion  of  an  astounding  number  of  sins.  The  Christmas  of 
that  year  he  came  to  Foictiers :  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dread- 
ful famine,  and  he  f otmd  Berengaria  in  the  act  of  distributing 
eoim  and  nourishment  to  the  starving  poor,  to  obtain  which  she 
b^d  parted  with  every  superfluous  valuable  she  possessed.  Richard 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  contrast  of  their  lives,  and  having 
obtained  her  pardon,  he  lived  with  her  happily  ever  after,  though 
his  hereafter  in  this  world  was  very  short.  The  queen  determined 
to  follow  him  in  all  his  battles  and  campaigns.  Richard  con- 
finned  in  1196  her  English  dower  of  the  royalties  arising  from  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  marks  yearly. 
Her  dower  in  Aquitaine  was  the  county  of  Bigorre  and  the  city 
of  Mans.  Richard  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  fighting 
petty  battles  with  France,  in  which  he  performed  prodigies  of 
pexBonal  valour;  his  queen  always  shared  the  dangers  of  his 
campaigns.  A  dispute  with  one  of  his  Aquitainean  vassals  occa- 
sioned his  last.  Yidomar,  lord  of  Chaluz,  had  found  a  pot  of 
Boman  coins.  King  Richard  had  been  informed  that  Yidomar 
had  discovered  a  cave  full  of  precious  stones  and  gold  statues,  and 
demanded  his  royalty  of  them.  It  was  in  vain  Yidomar  ofi^ered  him 
the  coins  he  had  really  found.  Richard's  expectations  had  been 
raised  too  high  for  acting  with  common  sense.  He  marched  and  be- 
sieged Chaluz,  from  the  walls  of  which  the  Foictevin  noble,  Gordon, 
shot  him  in  the  shoulder  with  the  bolt  of  a  cross-bow.  The  woimd 
would  not  have  been  fatal  but  for  Richard's  wiKulness  in  scorning 
ail  medical  regimen.  When  dying  the  castle  was  taken.  Richard 
demanded  that  Gordon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  death,  should  be 
brought  before  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  aimed  his  bolts  at 
him.  "Because  you  caused  the  death  of  my  father  and  my 
brother,'*  replied  the  tmdatmted  prisoner.  Richard,  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  reply.  With  his 
UBoal  magnanimity  he  ordered  Gordon  to  be  set  free.  It  was  not 
the  king's  fault  that  after  his  death  his  detestable  mercenary 
general  put  Gordon  to  a  cruel  death. 

Berengaria  was  with  her  husband  in  his  camp  and  in  attendance 
on  him  at  his  death.  He  made  a  verbal  will,  attested  by  witnesses 
of  which  she  was  one,  leaving  two-thirds  of  his  treasures  to  his 
brother  John  and  one-third  to  herself.  Richard,  having  no  child, 
had  sent  for  his  nephew  and  legitimate  heir,  Arthur,  duke  of 
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Bretagne,  meaning  to  bring  him  up  as  an  accomplished  priiuse^ 
in  learning  and  chivalrj  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  bat  through  thd 
obstinacy  of  Arthur's  mother,  Constance,  the  regnant  dachess  of 
Bretagne,  Arthur  was  detained  among  his  native  subjects,  then 
considered  the  most  uncivilized  people  in  Christian  Europe.  This 
caused  his  repudiation  from  bis  great  inheritance,  and  the  reoog* 
nition  of  his  unworthy  uncle,  John.  f 

Berengaria  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Her  best-beloved  friend,  Joanna,  likewise  died  at  ihif 
time,  while  hastening  to  seek  the  aid  of  her  warlike  brother  king 
Richard  for  help  to  her  distressed  land.  Finding  him  just  dead 
occasioned  her  such  grief  that  she  died  prematurely,  and  entreated 
Berengaria  to  bury  her  at  the  feet  of  her  best  beloved  brother 
B/ichard.  This  was  done,  and  her  tomb  is  extant  still  at  Fon- 
tevraud,  in  that  position.  Berengaria  within  a  few  hours  after 
had  the  additional  grief  of  losing  her  only  sister,  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  niece  to  Richard's  friend  and  nephew,  the  count  of 
Champagne. 

Berengaria,  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  all  that  made  life  dear  to  her, 
retired  to  seclusion,  and  spent  her  life  in  the  practice  of  piety  and 
charity.  She  did  not  take  vows,  but  founded  at  Mans  the  noble 
abbey  of  Espan.  Once  she  met  her  brother-in-law,  king  John,  at 
Chinon,  her  late  husband's  treasure-city.  She  there  compounded 
for  her  English  dower  with  him.  More  than  once  great  pre- 
paration was  made  for  her  reception  in  England,  whither,  how- 
ever, she  never  went.  King  John  constantly  ran  in  arrears 
with  her  English  dower,  and  it  was  on  account  of  her  appeal  to 
pope  Innocent  that  England  was  placed  under  interdict.  Beren- 
garia long  survived  her  fraudulent  brother-in-law,  and  became 
liable  to  the  same  troubles  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
Henry  III.  At  last  her  affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Templars  as  her  receivers  and  stewards,  after  which  her  piteous 
appeals  for  her  payments  cease. 

Berengaria  did  not  wholly  give  up  her  rank  as  sovereign  of 
Maine,  for  she  presided  as  such  at  a  trial  by  battle  in  1216,  con- 
cerning a  false  accusation  made  by  the  brother  of  a  distressed 
demoiselle  who  wanted  to  deprive  his  sister  of  her  portion.  The 
queen  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1230,  but  that  was  only  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  her  abbey  of  Espan.  She  lived  long  after, 
although  she  chiefly  sojourned  there.  Sometimes  she  kept  state, 
in  her  dower-palace  at  Mans,  the  people  of  which  city  still  show 
in  their  High  Street  a  very  ancient  structure  which  they  call 
queen  Berengaiia's  house.  She  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  some 
years  after,  and  was  buried  at  Espan.    Although  her  beautiful 
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enam^ed  atatae,  coloured  like  life,  and  representing  her  in  her 
bridal  dress,  was  displaced  at  the  destruction  of  the  abbey,  it  is 
still,  with  her  tomb  and  inscription,  nearly  entire,  carefully  pre- 
served. 

**  Queen  Berengaria,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  ''  was  a 
royal,  yirtuous,  and  beauteous  lady,  who,  for  love  of  king  Richard, 
had  ventured  with  him  through  the  world.*'  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  she  was  the  only  one  of  our  queens  who  never  reached 
England. 
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ISABELLA  OP  ANGOULl^ME, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  TO  KING  JOHN. 


ISABELLA  of  Angouleme  was  sole  heiress  of  one  of  the  feudal 
sovereignties  in  the  south  of  France  which  owed  homage  to  the 
dukedom  of  Aquitaine.  When  John  took  his  brother's  digniti€8 
he  went  in  progress  through  his  mother's  dominions,  receiving  the 
homages  of  the  feudatory  nobility  as  her  representative ;  among 
others,  of  the  count  of  Angouleme.  It  was  needful  that  the  lieireBB 
should  likewise  acknowledge  John  as  her  sovereign  of  Aquitaine, 
and  for  this  purpose  young  Isabella  was  sent  for  by  her  parenti 
from  Lusignan,  the  castle  of  her  espoused  lord,  Hugh  le  Brmi, 
heir  of  the  count  de  Lusignan,  whither  she  was  sent  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times  to  be  educated  to  the  taste  of  her  husbanid. 
The  young  lady  was  very  handsome,  scarcely  fifteen,  descended 
from  Louis  YI.,  and  the  wealthy  heiress  of  a  fine  province.  King 
John  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  homage,  and  the  next  day  carried 
her  off  when  hunting — some  say  by  connivance  of  her  parentis 
who  wished  to  see  her  a  queen.  Nevertheless  Isabella  screamed 
and  made  piteous  lamentation,  as  she  preferred  her  betrothed  lord, 
Hugh  de  Lusignan.  The  gaieties  of  her  abductor's  capital  dty  <A 
Bordeaux,  and  her  promised  coronation  as  queen  of  England 
consoled  her.  She  declared  to  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  that  sha 
had  given  no  promise  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan  since  her  infancyi 
and  now  she  preferred  king  John.  He  united  her  in  marriage  to 
that  king,  August  24th,  1200,  declaring  that  no  impediment  to 
their  wedlock  existed.  Yet  king  John  was  thirty-two,  and  haft 
young  queen  not  half  that  age. 

Count  Hugh  de  Lusignan  had  been  absent  on  business  relating 
to  the  high  office  he  held  of  the  king  of  France,  his  sovereign,  lor 
he  was  lord  marcher  of  Fi-ench  Poitou,  and  it  was  his  charge  i0 
keep  France  from  all  incursions  of  the  southern  powers.  He  had 
left  Isabella  in  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  the  count  of  En,  and  mm 
in  despair  when  his  relative  brought  him  news  of  the  sudden  change 
which  had  raised  his  fiancee  to  the  rank  of  queen.    Count  Hngh 
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challenged  king  John  to  mortal  combat,  who  excused  himself 
mider  pi^etence  of  his  high  rank,  and  offered  one  of  his  mercenary 
soldiers  to  meet  him  in  the  lists,  which  the  injured  noble  indig- 
nantly refused.  Queen  Eleanora  heard  of  her  son's  maiiiage  with 
dismay.  She  had  previously  advined  him  to  conciliate  the  power- 
ful guardians  of  the  borders  between  her  southern  dominions  and 
France ;  and  here  he  had,  with  his  usual  perverse  folly,  made  them 
and  all  their  allies  mortal  enemies  for  life.  John  and  his  queen 
sailed  for  England,  only  intent  on  festivity.  Isabella  was  crowned 
with  her  royal  consort  at  Westminster,  October  8th,  1201.  They 
spent  the  Christmas  at  Guildford  castle,  on  which  the  young 
queen  was  dowered ;  then  they  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  John 
was  crowned  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Isabella  as  duchess,  with 
cirdetB  of  golden  roses.  Both  of  them  scandalized  the  warlike 
nobles  by  their  luxury  and  indolence,  seldom  breakfasting  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  among  a  people  who  usually  rose 
at  peep  of  dawn  and  dined  at  noon.  From  their  dream  of  sloth 
they  wei'e  awakened  by  the  tempest  raised  by  Isabella's  wi'onged 
Bponse,  count  Hugh.  As  lord  marcher,  he  had  taken  the  first 
opportunity  which  John's  incapacity  gave  him  to  rdise  the  feudal 
FreDch  militia,  and  overrun  southern  Poitou. 

Young  Arthur,  as  the  son  of  John's  elder  brother,  claimed  his 
rights,  and  many  in  Aquitaine  joined  his  Breton  army.  Count 
Hugh  took  his  part.  Queen  Eleanor  was  defeated  at  MiiTibel, 
when  her  undutiful  grandson,  having  taken  her  city,  besieged 
her  in  the  citadel,  where,  notwithstanding  her  great  age,  she 
defended  herself  valiantly.  For  once  in  his  life  John  behaved 
as  if  he  belonged  to  the  stem  of  great  Plantagenet.  He  with 
his  Norman  and  English  forces  ti*aversed  the  intei'vening  pro- 
▼inces  so  rapidly  that  he  was  not  looked  for,  relieved  his  mother's 
siege,  and  took  prisoners  young  Arthur  and  his  sister  Eleanoi'a, 
and  their  ally  count  Hugh,  with  many  barons  of  Poitou.  Queen 
Eleanora  charged  him  not  to  hurt  Arthur,  who  was  indeed  the 
only  male  heir  of  his  line.  Her  sands  of  life  had  been  rudely 
shaken,  she  retired  into  conventual  seclusion,  and  was  never 
again  seen  among  the  affairs  of  the  world.  John  treated  his 
rival  count  Hugh  with  great  contumely,  pai*ading  him  in  a  cai-t 
lettered  hand  and  foot  in  slow  progi'ess  through  Normandy. 
While  his  mother  retained  her  faculties  be  dared  not  harm  the 
princely  boy  Arthur.  Many  of  the  barons  of  southern  Poitou  he 
bad  stM^ed  to  death  in  his  dungeons.  The  power  of  count  Hugh 
Mved  his  life,  but  John  threw  him  into  hard  durance  in  Bristol 
castle. 

The  last  regal  act  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  was  to  give  a  ^lae 
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charter  to  lier  well-beloved  subjects,  -the  marmer-men  of  her  isle 
Oleron.  After  her  retirement  into  Pontevraud  John  murdered  his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Falaise,  where 
he  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand — ^the  boy  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  my 
uncle !  spai'e  the  son  of  thy  brother  Geoffrey !  Spare  thy  race  V 
At  that  era,  1208,  queen  Isabella  had  not  given  John  an  heir. 
The  assassin  king  rowed  out  at  night,  and  having  attached  weights 
to  the  corpse  of  Arthur,  sunk  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  So 
say  the  oldest  chroniclers,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  murder 
was  investigated  before  the  king  of  France  and  his  twelve  peers. 
John,  as  the  guilty  peer,  refused  to  attend,  and  was  in  1203  bereft 
of  the  dukedom  of  Noimandy,  as  punishment  for  the  death  of 
Arthur.  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  was  not  so  obtuse  to  public 
affairs  as  to  be  unconscious  of  this  disgrace.  She  died  soon  after, 
early  in  120-4,  and  was  buried  by  Henry  11.  at  Fontevraud.  Her 
beautifully  enamelled  statue  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  colours  and 
size  of  life,  although  the  abbey  was  ruined  in  the  French  Bevo- 
lution. 

With  his  mother  king  John  lost  all  fear  and  shame ;  his  con- 
duct shows  the  traits  of  the  depraved  Proven9al,  where  luzoiy 
and  wealth  had  caused  corruption,  combined  with  the  brutality  oi 
the  uncivilized  English.  But  ignorance  could  not  be  pleaded  as 
his  excuse.  Like  all  the  sons  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  he  was 
learned,  and  could  read  good  books,  of  which  he  had  many.  He 
read  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Austin,  and  PHny. 
After  the  dower-lands  of  the  queens  of  England  had  been  left  free 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  composition  with  queen 
Berengai-ia  (which  he  seldom  paid),  he  dowered  IsabeUa  very 
richly.  '  She  brought  him  an  heir  at  Winchester,  named  Henry, 
in  1207,  and  the  year  following  another  son,  called  Richard.  But 
the  maniage  of  John  and  Isabella  was  not  happy.  He  tormented 
her  with  jealousy,  not  only  of  count  Hugh,  whom  he.  set  a6 
liberty  in  consideration  of  a  heavy  ransom ;  but  his  suspicion! 
being  excited  of  some  person  whose  name  has  not  transpired,  lie 
had  him  assassinated  by  his  mercenaries,  and  hung  his  body  over 
his  queen's  bed,  who  one  may  suppose  was  nearly  frightened  to 
death.  Although  so  mui*derous  on  mere  suspicion,  for  no  gaitt 
was  ever  proved  against  his  queen,  John  set  her  no  good  exampk^ 
for  his  abduction  of  Matilda  the  Fair,  the  daughter  of  loud 
Fitzwalter,  and  his  subsequent  murder  of  this  unwilling  captiTO^ 
brought  on  him  the  vengeance  of  his  barons,  whose  wives  and  t 
daughters  were  not  better  treated.  After  the  birth  of  two  sosi  t 
John  broke  every  law  of  the  countiy.  He  demanded  for  hostage!  ^ 
the  heirs  of  his  barons  and  gentry  as  pledges  of  the  obedience 
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ir  parents.  These  cliildren  lie  sent  to  wait  upon  liis  queen. 
Manlnc,  one  of  his  worst  agents,  being  despatched  to  the 
le  Braose,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his  children,  the 
r,  who  knew  Peter  had  aided  the  king  in  the  murder  of 
r,  exclaimed  that  "  She  would  not  give  up  her  little  ones  to 
1  who  had  killed  his  own  nephew.'*  Peter  reported  this 
L  to  his  master,  who  had  the  lady,  her  husband,  and  five 
en  seized,  and  starved  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  old 
3or  castle. 

ether  for  safety  or  punishment,  Isabella  passed  most  of  her 
confined  at  Gloucester  just  before  the  birth  of  her  second 
ter  Eleanora.  When  she  inherited  the  province  of  Angou- 
kt  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1213,  she  was  in  high  favour 
ler  evil  lord,  and  accompanied  him  to  Aquitaine.  Here 
ound  that  the  whole  dukedom  was  in  the  greatest  danger, 

to  the  enmity  of  count  Hugh,  who  having  inherited  his 
's  i>ower,  had  overrun  southern  Poitou  and  Isabella's  do- 
.  There  was  no  remedy  excepting  propitiating  him,  by 
:  him  for  his  future  wife  the  princess  royal,  Joanna,  eldest 
ter  of  king  John  and  queen  Isabella,  a  beautiful  child  of 
years  old.  She  was  surrendered  to  Hugh,  and  placed  for 
ion  in  the  castle  from  whence  John  had  stolen  the  mother. 
ly  elated  with  the  settlement  of  his  continental  affairs,  John 
ed  with  his  queen  to  England.  He  was  at  that  time  under 
ict  from  the  pope  on  accoimt  of  his  non-payment  of  queen 
garia's  dower ;  but  he  expended  the  large  sums  his  queen 
iherited  in  hiring  the  most  atrocious  mercenary  soldiers 
lid  find  on  the  continent.  With  these  he  made  a  terrible 
»s  through  England,  October  2nd,  1214,  to  overcome  his 
J,  who  were  insui'gent  for  the  renewal  of  Magna  Charta.  He 
ported  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  firing  the  house  in 
jming  that  had  sheltered  him  over  night.  Nevertheless  he 
»wer  daily.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  grant  the  same  charter 
cestor  Henry  I.  and  his  father  Henry  II.  had  agreed  to,  with 
additions  most  unwelcome  to  him.  This  was  done  at  Runny- 
near  Windsor,  in  the  summer  of  1215.  Of  course  he  broke 
n  laws  directly  he  made  them.    On  a  report  that  the  pope 

to  grant  his  kingdom  to  France,  he  patched  up  a  pacifica- 
rith   him,   surrendering  his  royal  power  into  the  pope's 

who  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  the  barons, 
rbade  Louis,  the  heir  of  France,  to  accept  the  donation  they 
ade  him  of  John's   dominions.     England  was  in  woeful 

between  the  danger  of  subjugation  to  the  crown  of  France 
le  pope.     John  chose  the  mischief  that  was  the  least  tan- 
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gible.  Mean  time  Louis  of  France  and  his  invading  forces  landed. 
All  was  surrendered  bj  the  barons  to  him  excepting  the  strong* 
hold  of  queen  Isabella  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  In  the  autumn 
of  1216,  crossing  the  Wash  between  Lincoln  and  Norfolk,  John 
and  his  army  were  almost  swept  away ;  he  lost  his  treasure,  jewelg* 
and  his  crown,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swineshead  both 
ill  and  ill-tempered.  Report  says  that  he  was  i)oi8oned  by  a 
monk  there,  to  prevent  him  from  realizing  his  threat  that  he 
would  cause  the  penny  loaf  to  cost  a  shilling  before  long.  He 
was  carried  forward  to  Newark-on-Trent,  where  he  died,  October 
19th,  1216,  probably  of  an  autumn  fever  he  had  caught  in  the 
Lynn  marshes.  He  was  buried  at  Worcester  cathedral,  where 
his  portrait  statue  gives  all  beholders  a  correct  idea  of  his  person 
to  this  day. 

Queen  Isabella  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  acted  with  promp* 
titude  on  this  emergency.  John's  heir  was  instantly  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  and  was  crowned  in  nine  days'  time 
in  the  cathedral,  as  Henry  III.,  with  a  gold  throat-collar  of  his 
mother's,  as  all  the  regalia  had  been  lost  in  Lincoln  Wash.  DCanj 
persons  who  abhorred  the  father  swore  fealty  to  the  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age.  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
^eatest  men  of  his  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  young  king's  affiain* 
tnd  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  commanded  John's  southern  fleet* 
gave  Louis  of .  France  irrecoverable  defeat  off  Dover.  The  valomr 
and  wisdom  of  these  two  great  men  cleared  England  of  the  French 
invaders,  and  all,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  submitted  to  the 
regent  sway  of  Pembroke  as  protector  for  young  Henry  TTT. 

Queens  had  in  several  instances  governed  in  England  during 
the  absence  of  their  husbands  or  sons.  No  power  of  the  kind  was 
offered  to  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  who  hastened  back  to  her  native 
country  as  soon  as  the  seas  were  cleared  of  invaders.  She  settled 
in  her  native  city  of  AngoulSme,  July,  1217.  Three  years  after- 
wards  her  former  lover  count  Hugh  returned  from  a  crusade 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  drown  the  memory  of  the  love  he  still 
bore  her,  and  finding  her  as  beautiful  as  ever,  he  forsook  her 
little  daughter  Joanna,  and  offered  to  her  his  rejected  hand,  and 
was  accepted,  with  the  assurance  that  she  had  loved  no  one  but 
him.  They  were  married  on  May  22nd,  1220.  Then  ensued  a  time 
of  grave  troubles,  as  the  council  of  the  young  king  refused  to 
pay  the  dower  of  Isabella,  under  pretence  that  he  had  not  g^ven 
her  permission  to  marry  a  second  time ;  as  he  was  only  f  ourteen« 
it  is  not  likely  she  asked  it.  At  last  all  disputes  were  settled 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  and  by  her  sending  home  her 
daughter  Joanna,  who  had  been  intended  for  coimt  Hugh.    Isa> 
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enjoyed  more  liappiness  during  the  ensning  years  as 
[fe  of  her  first  lord  than  in  her  wretched  queenship.  She 
jveral  children,  and  might  have  finished  her  life  serenely 
r  her  foolish  pride.  Miserable  as  she  had  been  as  queen  of 
ind,  she  was  very  much  elated  by  the  title,  and  at  last  de- 
.  she  could  not  bear  that  the  man  she  owned  as  her  husband 
i  kneel  in  homage  to  the  king  of  France.  Louis  YIII.,  who 
ontested  the  crown  of  England  with  king  John,  was  dead, 
is  son  Louis  IX.,  known  as  Saint  Louis,  on  the  throne  of 
e.  He  was  worthy  of  his  surname,  from  his  many  virtues ; 
labella,  the  countess-queen,  fancying  his  goodness  was  weak- 
aever  let  her  husband  have  any  peace  until  she  had  stirred 
foolish  war,  and  caused  him  to  revolt  to  her  son.  When 
>ms,  who  was  a  skilful  general,  beat  them  both  into  better 
iour  by  his  victory  at  Taillebourg,  and  both  renewed  homage 
eir  French  provinces,  Isabella  hired  an  assassin  to  stab  the 
of  France.  As  soon  as  discovery  impended,  she  fled  to 
ivraud,  where  the  nuns  hid  her  in  the  **  secret  chamber "  of 
►nvent.  King  Louis  forgave  all  offences,  but  the  pride  of 
Ua  was  so  much  hurt  that  she  died  at  her  retreat  of  Fon- 
id  a  few  weeks  after,  acknowledging  her  many  sins,  and 
sting,  out  of  penitence,  to  be  humbly  interred  in  the  church- 
1246.  When  her  son  Henry  m.  was  shown  her  lowly  tomb 
years  afterwards,  among  those  of  common  folk,  he  had  her 
removed  int#  the  stately  church,  laid  by  Henry  II.  and 
era  of  Aquitaine,  and  raised  a  tomb  with  the  fine  portrait 
),  still  in  high  preservation,  showing  her  great  beauty  of 
■es  and  form. 

T  husband,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  survived  her  many  years, 
ook  the  cross  in  the  last  crusade  under  St.  Louis,  under 
.  he  died,  valiantly.  Isabella's  numerous  family  were  sent 
gland,  and  provided  for  by  her  eldest  son,  Henry  III  They 
all  very  unpopular,  haughty,  and  troublesome. 
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RATMONii  BERBNGBR  was  the  last  and  most  illustiious  of 
the  royal  Proveii9al  counts ;  even  had  he  not  been  the  sove- 
reign of  the  land  of  song,  his  own  verses  woxdd  have  ^atitled  him 
to  a  distinguished  rank  among  troubadour  poets.  His  consort 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas  count  of  Savoy,  was  celebrated  for 
her  literary  powers.  From  her  accomplished  parents  the  youth- 
ful Eleanor  inherited  both  natural  taste  and  practical  talent  for 
poetry.  The  composition  of  a  poem  was  the  primary  cause  to 
which  the  infanta  Eleanor  of  Provence  owed  her  elevation  to  the 
crown-matrimonial  of  England.  Her  tutor  and  her  father's  major- 
domo,  Romeo,  was  the  person  to  whose  able  management  count 
Berenger  was  indebted  for  his  success  in  matching  his  five 
portionless  daughters  with  the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 
Eleanor,  prompted  by  this  sagacious  counsellor,  sent  to  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Henry  IIT.'s  brother,  her  Proven9al  poem  on  the 
adventures  of  Blandin  of  Cornwall  and  Guillaume  of  Miremss 
his  companion,  who  undertook  great  perils  for  the  love  of  the 
princess  Briende  and  her  sister  Irlonde  (probably  Britain  and 
Ireland},  dames  of  incomparable  beauty.  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
was  then  at  Poitou,  preparing  for  a  crusade.  He  was  highly 
flattered  by  the  attention  of  the  young  pinncess,  called  Eleanor  la 
Belle ;  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  offer  his  hand  and  heart  to 
the  Provencal  beauty,  as  he  was  already  the  husband  of  one  good 
lady:  he  therefore  recommended  her  to  his  brother  Henry  III.  for 
a  queen.  That  monarch,  whose  learning  far  exceeded  his  wit  and 
judgment,  had  been  disappointed  in  np  less  than  five  attempts  [ 
to  enter  the  holy  pale  of  matrimony,  with  as  many  different  [ 
princesses.  The  agreeable  impression  he  received  from  his  brother,  - 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  of  the  beauty  and  brilliant  genius  of  his 
fair  correspondent,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  made  him  resolve  to  make 
a  sixth  attempt,  and  his  nobles  were  so  obliging  as  to  rec(»nmeiid 
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bim  to  marry  tlie  very  lady  on  whom  he  had  secretly  fixed  his  mind. 
Though  Henry's  age  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  fair  maid  of 
Provence,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  poverty  of  the  generous 
count  her  father  was  almost  proverbial,  yet  he  demanded  20,000 
marks  as  her  portion,  but  finally  took  her  portionless. 

Eleanor  was  dowered  in  the  reversion  of  the  queen-mother 
Isabella  of  Angouleme's  dower.  The  bride,  having  been  delivered 
to  king  Henry's  ambassadors,  commenced  her  journey  to  England. 
She  was  attended  on  her  progress  by  all  the  chivalry  and  beauty 
of  the  south  of  France,  a  stately  train  of  nobles,  ladies,  and 
minstrels.  She  was  met  on  the  French  frontier  and  welcomed 
by  her  eldest  sister,  the  consort  of  St.  Louis.  She  embarked  for 
England,  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1286,  was 
married  to  king  Henry  III.  at  Canterbury,  by  the  archbishop. 

Eleanor  was  just  at  the  happy  age  for  enjojring  the  spectiicle  of 
all  the  gay  succession  of  shows  and  devices — streets  hung  with 
different-coloured  silks,  garlands,  and  banners,  also  with  lamps, 
cressets,  and  other  lights  at  night.  The  most  sumptuous  and 
splendid  garments  ever  seen  in  England  were  worn  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  young  queen  of  Henry  IIL  The  peaceful  and  vigorous 
administration  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  filled 
England  with  wealth  and  luxury,  drawn  from  their  commerce  with 
the  south  of  France.  The  elegant  fashion  of  chaplets  of  gold  and 
jewels,  worn  over  the  hair,  was  a4ppted  by  this  queen,  whose 
jewellery  was  of  a  magnificent  order,  and  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
her  doting  husband  nearly  30,000Z. — an  enormous  sum,  if  reckoned 
According  to  the  value  of  our  money.  For  state  occasions  she  had  a 
-great  crown,  most  glorious  with  gems,  worth  1500Z.  at  that  era ;  her 
girdles  were  worth  5000  marks,  and  the  coronation  present  given 
by  her  sister,  queen  Marguerite  of  France,  was  a  large  silver  pea- 
cock, whose  train  was  set  with  sapphires  and  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones  wrought  with  silver.  This  elegant  piece  of 
jewellery  was  used  as  a  reservoir  for  sweet  waters,  which  were 
forced  out  of  its  beak  into  a  basin  of  chased  silver. 

Great  offence  was  taken  by  the  nation  at  the  number  of 
foreigners,  especially  Italians,  who  accompanied,  or  followed, 
queen  Eleanor  to  England.  Among  these  was  her  uncle,  Peter  of 
Savoy.  King  Henry  created  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and,  at  the 
suit  of  the  queen,  bestowed  upon  him  that  palace  in  the  Strand, 
which  was  called  from  him  Ihe  Savoy.  In  the  fourth  year  of  her 
marriage  Eleanor  brought  an  heir  to  England.  The  young  prince 
was  bom  on  the  16th  of  June,  1239,  at  Westminster,  and  received 
the  popular  name  of  Edward,  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
for  whose  memory  Henry  UI.  cherished  the  deepest  veiier«u\>\OTU 
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The  celebrated  eail  of  Leicester  was.  one  of  tlie  god&then  of 
prince  Edward,  and  held  him  at  the  baptismal  font :  he  was  then 
in  the  height  of  favour,  both  with  Eleanor  and  the  king. 

The  poet-qneen*8  court  affords  the  first  example  of  a  poet-laa* 
reate,  in  the  person  of  one  master  Henrr.  whom  the  king  mentions 
by  the  appellation  of  "  our  beloved  versificator." 

Queen  Eleanor  presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter  in  the 
year  1241,  who  was  named  Margaret.  The  following  year  she  ac- 
companied prince  Henry  on  his  ill-advised  expedition  against  the 
king  of  France,  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  his  mother, 
Isabella  of  Angouleme.  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  another  daughter 
at  Bordeaux,  named  Beatrice.  In  consequence  of  the  dose  con- 
nection between  their  queens,  Louis  IX.  was  induced  to  grant 
a  truce  of  five  years  to  his  vanquished  foe.  Henry  and  Eleanor 
then  resolved  to  spend  a  merry  winter  at  Bordeaux,  where  th^ 
amused  theuiselves  with  as  much  feasting  and  pageantry  as  it 
Hem-y  had  obtained  the  most  splendid  victories.  During  the 
residence  of  the  royal  family  on  the  continent,  queen  Eleanor 
brought  about  a  union  between  her  yoimgest  sister,  Sancha,  and 
the  king's  brother,  Bichai'd  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  had  recently 
become  a  widower. 

In  1245  the  queen  bore  a  second  son,  prince  Edmund,  and  the 
king  levied  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  marks  on  the  city  of  London. 
A  fire  broke  out  in  the  pope's  palace,  and  destroyed  the  chamber 
in  which  the  principal  deed  of  Magna  Charta  was  kept,  which 
made  the  queen  fancy  it  was  rendered  null  and  void.  Eng> 
land  was  at  this  period  in  such  a  state  of  misrule,  that  in  Hamp* 
shire  no  jury  dared  to  find  a  bill  against  any  plunderer,  nor  was 
pillage  confined  to  tlie  undefended;  for  king  Henry  complained 
that  when  he  was  travelling  with  the  queen  through  that  county, 
their  luggage  was  robbed,  their  wine  drunk,  and  themselyes 
insulted  by  the  lawless  rabble.  The  queen's  unpopularity  in 
London  originated  from  all  vessels  freighted  with  com  or  wool 
being  compelled  to  unlade  their  cargoes  at  her  quay,  called  Queen* 
hithe;  because  the  dues  formed  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
queens  of  England,  and  the  tolls  were  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  the  lading.  The  ciy  of  the  land  in  this  reign  was  against 
foreign  influence  and  foreign  oppression,  and  it  was  a  proverb^ 
that  no  one  but  a  Provencal  or  a  Poictevin  had  any  hopes  of 
advancement,  either  in  the  state  or  church ;  so  which  were  held 
in  the  gi'eatest  abhorrence,  the  half-brothers  of  the  king  or  the 
uncles  of  the  queen,  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

The  espousals  of  the  princess  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Eleanor,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  to  the  young  king  ol 
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id,  Alexander  III,,  who  was  about  twelve,  took  place  at  the 
:  1251,  at  York,  where  the  royal  families  of  England  and  Scot- 
ept  their  Christmas  together.  The  youthful  bridegroom 
ighted  by  king  Henry  in  York  cathedral,  on  Christmas-day. 
ert  morning  the  maniage  was  solemnized.  Henry  en- 
red  to  persuade  the  young  Alexander  to  pay  him  homage 
otland;    but  the  royal  boy  answered,  that  "he  cam^  to 

0  be  married,  not  to  act  without  consulting  the  states  of 
gdom." 

)n  de  Montf  ort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  passed  six  years 
emor  of  Grascony,  now  returned,  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
li  court,  for  his  tyranny  had  caused  revolt  in  Guienne, 
king  Henry  hastened  to  quelL  Queen  Eleanor  being  near 
ofinement,  did  not  accompany  him,  but  was  solemnly  in- 
with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  jointly  with  his  brother, 
d  earl  of  Cornwall.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 
ber  25th,  who  was  christened  with  great  pomp  by  the  arch- 
of  Canterbury,  the  queen's  uncle,  by  the  name  of  Kafthe- 
She  died  very  young,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
ai  Henry  m.  appointed  Eleanor  regent  of  England,  he  left 
jat  seal  in  her  custody,  enclosed  in  its  casket,  only  to  be 

1  emergency.  Pleas  were  holden  before  her  in  the  court  of 
luer  during  Henry's  absence  in  Gascony,  when  she  sat  on 
g's  bench.  No  sooner  had  queen  Eleanor  thus  got  the  reins 
ire  in  her  own  hands,  than  she  proceeded  to  play  the  sdve- 
JOL  a  despotic  manner.  Remembeiing  her  former  disputes 
he  city  of  London,  she  demanded  a  large  sum,  which .  she 
i  was  owed  her  for  queen-gold.  For  non-payment  of  this 
31eanor  committed  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Marshalsea 

1254,  and  soon  sent  the  lord-mayor  to  keep  them  company, 
•bitrary  proceedings  as  queen-regent  were  regarded  with 
a.tion  in  the  City. 

y  in  the  year  Henry  directed  his  brother  to  extort  from  the 
8  Jews  the  sum  required  for  the  nuptial  festivities  of  his 
id  sent  for  Eleanor  to  assist  him  in  squandering  away  the 

in  the  vain  expenses  in  which  they  mutually  delighted, 
e  to  grace  with  her  presence  the  bridal.  Eleanor,  who 
K)wer  well,  but  pleasure  better,  on  this  welcome  summons 
td  the  government  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  her 
the  countess  of  Cornwall,  her  second  son,  prince  Edmund, 
jourtly  retinue,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  of  May, 
i  Bordeaux  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  her  husband  and 
eir,  prince  Edward.  She  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  her 
d  having  assisted  at  his  nuptials  with  the  infanta  Eleanora 
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of  Castile,  returned  with  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  to  king 
Henry,  at  Bordeaux.  The  queen  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  of  king  Louis,  her  brother-in-law. 

After  the  royal  family  of  England  had  received,  daring  a 
sojourn  of  eight  days  in  Paris,  all  the  hononr  which  the  power  ot 
the  king  and  the  wealth  of  the  fair  realm  of  France  could  bestow^ 
thef  took  their  leave  of  these  pleasant  scenes.  Eleanor,  ambitioot 
of  being  the  mother  of  as  many  crowned  heads  as  those  by  whom 
she  had  seen  the  countess  of  Provence  proudly  surrounded  at  the 
Feast  of  Kings,  was  much  elated  at  the  pope  sending  her  second 
son,  prince  Edmund,  then  about  ten  years  old,  a  ring,  whereby  he 
professed  to  invest  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Henry  wae 
only  deterred  from  rushing  into  a  war,  for  the  purpose  of  estab* 
lishing  the  claims  of  his  boy  to  this  dignity,  by  the  necessity  ol 
rendering  his  paternal  succour  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Soots. 
Eleanor,  having  heard  distressing  rumours,  had  privately  defr 
patched  her  physician  into  Scotland,  to  learn  the  real  sitoatioii 
of  her  daughter,  and  ascertained  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Sooiv 
were  both  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  separate 
apartments.  Eleanor's  trouble  of  mind  brought  on  a  violent  ill- 
ness, and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  at  Wark  casfcle,  with  smaH 
hopes  of  her  life.  At  last  tidings  came  that  Gloucester  and 
Mansel,  the  English  ambassadors,  had  gained  admittance  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  by  assuming  the  dress  of  tenants  of  BaHol 
the  governor,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  give  secret  access  to  their 
followers,  by  whom  the  garrison  was  surprised,  and  the  resciied 
king  and  queen  restored  to  each  other.  On  Eleanor's  conva- 
lescence, the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  accompanied  her  and 
king  Henry  to  Woodstock,  where  she  kept  her  court  with  more 
than  ordinary  splendour,  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  from  their 
late  adversity.  There  were  then  three  kings  and  three  queens  ifc 
Woodstock,  with  their  retinues.  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  haniig 
obtained  his  election  as  successor  to  the  emperor  of  Clermaiij 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  while  his  conaottk 
queen  Eleanor's  sister,  took  also  royal  state  and  title. 

All  this  pomp  and  festivity  was  succeeded  by  a  season  of  gloofli 
and  care.  The  departure  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  in$ 
followed  by  that  of  the  new  king  and  queen  of  the  Romans,  irbo 
went  to  be  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  carrying  with  then  * 
700,0002.  A  dreadful  famine  added  to  the  public  embarrassmeoft  * 
occasioned  by  the  drain  on  the  specie.  It  was  at  this  season  ol 
public  misery  that  Eleanor,  blinded  by  the  selfish  spirit  ol 
covetousness  to  the  impolicy  of  her  conduct,  chose  to  reneur 
her  demands  of  queen-gold  on  the  city  of  London.    These  the  f 
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kisg  enforced  by  write  of  Exchequer,  himself  sitting  there  in 
person,  ana  compelling  the  reluctant  sheriffs  to  distrain  the 
citizens  for  the  same. 

Afterwards  Henry  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  while  Eleanor  with  a  strong  garrison  kept  Windsor. 
Sie  had  pawned  her  jewels  to  the  Templars.  On  the  return  of 
prince  Edward  from  a  victorious  campaign  in  Wales,  finding  l^m- 
aelf  without  the  means  of  disbursing  the  arrears  of  pay  which  he 
owed  the  troops,  and  unwilling  to  disband  men  whom  he  foresaw 
his  father's  cause  would  require,  marched  straightway  to  the 
Temple,  and  told  the  master  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  see  the 
jewels  of  the  queen  his  mother.  On  this  excuse  he  entered 
the  treasury,  broke  open  the  coffers  of  many  persons  who  had 
lodged  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Templars,  and  seized  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  principaUy  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  which,  together  with  the  queen's  jewels,  he  carried  off  to 
the  royal  fortress  of  Windsor.  A  few  months  afterwards  the 
qneen  pawned  these  jewels  a  second  time  to  her  sister's  husband, 
tiie  king  of  France. 

The  barons'  war  was  preceded  by  a  dreadful  attack  on  the  Jews, 
the  work  of  plunder  commencing  with  such  outrageous  yells,  that 
the  queen,  who  was  then  at  the  Tower,  seized  with  mortal  terror, 
got  into  her  barge  with  many  of  her  great  ladies,  intending  to 
escape  by  water  to  Windsor  castle.  But  the  raging  populace,  to 
whom  she  had  rendered  herself  most  obnoxious,  seeing  the  royal 
barge  on  the  river,  made  a  general  rush  to  the  bridge,  crying, 
**  Drown  the  witch !  drown  the  witch !"  at  the  same  time  pelting 
the  queen  with  mud,  and  endeavouring  to  sink  the  vessel  by 
hurling  down  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  which  they  tore  from  the 
^mfinished  buildings  of  the  bridge.  The  poor  ladies  were  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs,  sheep's  bones,  and  everything  vile.  The  queen 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  fury  of  the  assailants  by  returning 
to  the  Tower,  whence  she  was  privately  removed  to  Windsor 
castle,  where  prince  Edward  kept  garrison  with  his  troops.  This 
high-spirited  prince  never  forgave  the  Londoners  for  the  insult 
Hiey  had  thus  offered  to  his  mother.  Though  Eleanor  had  been  a 
most  unprincipled  plunderer  of  the  Jews,  she  was  accused  of 
patronizing  them,  because  great  numbers  of  them  had  flocked 
into  England  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  king  Henry,  the 
Provencal  princes  having  always  granted  toleration  to  them. 

The  barons  having  agreed  to  refer  their  grievances  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  king  Louis,  king  Heniy  took  Eleanor  with  him  to 
France,  and  left  her  there  in  October,  1264,  with  her  children,  at  the 
eoort  of  her  sister  Marguerite.    The  decision  of  St.  Louis  did  not 
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satisfy  the  barons,  and  England  was  forthwitli  inyolved  in  tlie 
flames  of  civil  war.  After  Henry  had  thns  placed  his  adored 
queen  in  secority,  and  taken  a  tender  leave  of  her  and  her  jonng 
children,  he  returned  to  England  to  encounter  the  storm.  On 
Fas5i<)u  Sunday.  Henry  gaine«l  a  great  victory  at  Northampton 
over  the  Ixirons,  and  took  his  rebellious  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Leicester  s  eldest  son,  prisoner,  together  with  fourteen  of  the 
leading  barons. 

S«j  well  had  the  royal  cause  prospered  in  the  commencement  of 
the  strnirgle,  that  when  the  rival  armies  were  encamped  within 
six  miles  of  each  other,  near  Lewes,  the  barons  sent  word  to  the 
king  that  they  would  give  him  thirty  thousand  marks  if  he  would 
consent  to  a  pacification.  Prince  Edward,  who  was  burning  to 
avenge  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  the  queen  his  motiier, 
dissuaded  Henry  from  accepting  these  terms,  and  the  battle  of 
Lewes  followed.  It  was  lost  through  the  reckless  fury  with  which 
the  fiery  heir  of  England  pursued  the  flying  Londoners,  in  order 
to  avenge  their  inci^'ility  in  pelting  his  mother  at  their  bridge. 
He  followed  them  with  his  cavalry,  shouting  the  name  of  queen 
Eleanor,  as  far  as  Croydon,  where  he  made  a  merciless  slaughter 
of  the  hapless  citizens.  On  his  return  to  the  field  of  battle  with 
his  jaded  cavalry,  he  found  his  father  had  been  captured,  with  hii 
imcle  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  Edward  had  no  other  resource 
than  surrendering  himself  also  to  Leicester,  who  conyeyed  hix&i 
with  his  other  royal  prisoners,  to  the  castle  of  Wallingf ord.  The 
remnant  of  the  royal  army  retreated  to  Bristol  castle,  under  the 
command  of  seven  knights,  who  reared  seven  banners  on  the  waUa. 
The  queen  was  said  by  some  to  be  safe  in  France,  but  really 
privately  in  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  her  braye  son, 

Simon  do  Montfort  transferred  all  his  royal  prisoners,  for 
safer  keeping,  to  Kenilworth  castle,  where  Edward's  aunt,  hii 
countess,  was  abiding.  Lord  Roger  Mortimer  had,  much  a^gj^iwi 
the  wishes  of  his  lady,  given  his  p4>werf ul  aid  to  Leicester ;  but 
having  received  some  affront  since  the  victory  of  Lewes,  he  now 
turned  a  complacent  ear  to  the  loyal  pleadings  of  lady  Maud  in 
behalf  of  the  queen  and  her  s<m.  Lady  Maud  Mortimer  having 
sent  her  instructions  to  prince  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  l^-  i 
riding  races  with  his  attendants  till  he  had  tired  their  horsey  t 
when  he  rode  up  to  a  thicket,  where  dame  Maud  had  ambushed  ft  t 
swift  steed.  Mounting  his  gallant  courser,  Edward  turned  to  hiB  :. 
guard,  and  bade  them  "  commend  him  to  his  sire  the  king,  and 
tell  him  he  would  soon  be  at  liberty,"  and  then  galloped  off;  .j 
while  an  armed  party  appeartnl  on  the  opposite  hill,  a  mile  distant^ 
and  displayed  the  banner  of  Moi*timer.    Eleanor  had  borrowed  all 
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money  she  could  raise  on  her  jewels.  When  she  heaxd  of  her 
's  escape  she  proceeded  to  muster  forces  and  equip  a  fleet. 
Qe  she  remained  wind-bound  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  battle 
Evesham  was  fought  and  won  bj  her  son,  prince  Edward, 
tester  mistook  pidnce  Edward's  army  for  that  of  his  own  son, 
jon  de  Montfort,  which  the  prince  had  intercepted  and  dis- 
sed.  When  Leicester  discovered  his  error,  he  was  struck  with 
stemation,  and  exclaimed,  "  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
Ls!  for  our  bodies  are  the  prince's."  Leicester  exposed  his 
ner  benefactor,  king  Henry,  to  the  shafts  of  his  own  friends, 
placing  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  where  he  was  wounded 
k  a  javelin  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
ig.  slain  by  a  royalist  soldier.  *'  Slay  me  not :  I  am  Henry  of 
achester,  your  kmg,"  exclaimed  the  royal  prisoner.  An  officer, 
ring  this,  ran  to  his  assistance,  rescued  him  from  his  perilous 
lation,  and  brought  him  to  prince  Edward,  who,  greeting  him 
li  the  tenderest  affection,  knelt  and  implored  his  blessing ;  and 
0,  leaving  a  strong  guard  for  his  protection,  pursued  his 
orious  career,  gaining  the  battle,  August  4th,  1265.    There  was 

a  single  drop  of  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold.  Henry,  with  all 
fekults  and  follies,  was  tender  of  human  life;  neither  is  it 
>rded  of  queen  Eleanor  that  she  ever  caased  a  sanguinary 
geance  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  her  foes.  King  Henry, 
^ever,  made  the  Londoners  pay  pretty  dearly  for  the  pelting 
f  had  bestowed  on  the  high  and  mighty  lady,  his  companion. 
18  did  Eleanor  see  the  happy  termination  of  the  barons'  wars, 
was  once  more  settled  with  her  royal  partner  on  the  throne 
England.    The  evening  of  their  days  passed  peacefully.    At 

death  of  Henry  III.  both  his  warlike  sons,  Edward  and 
nund,  were  absent  on  a  crusade,  so  gently  did  the  tumults  of 
barons'  wars  subside,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  properly  recog- 
^  the  regular  functions  of  the  English  parliaments. 
[ing  Henry  HI.  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  aged 
y-six,  having  reigned  fifty-six  years  and  twenty  days.  Queen 
anor  having  been  appointed  regent  of  England,  she  caused  the 
ttcil  to  assemble  at  the  new  Temple  on  the  20th  of  November, 
re,  by  her  consent  and  appointment,  her  eldest  son,  prince 
mrd,  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
rard  I.  The  remains  of  king  Henry,  royally  robed  and 
vned,  were,  according  to  his  own  desire,  placed  in  the  old 
in  in  which  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor  had  originally 
a  interred,  and  buried  near  the  shrine  of  that  monarch  in 
stminster  abbey.  His  recumbent  statue  is  in  fine  preservation 
noble  work  of  art.   Scarcely  had  the  tomb  closed  over  the  mor- 
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tal  remains  of  her  royal  lord,  ere  Eleanor  had  to  mourn  the  death 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  Margai'et,  queen  of  Scotland.  This  lady 
haring  paid  her  mother  a  dutiful  visit  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  king  her  father,  died  in  England  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  marriage,  leaving  only  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  The  death 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  followed  by  that  of  her  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Bretagne,  who  came,  with  her  lord,  to  witness  the 
coronation  of  her  royal  brother  Edward,  and  died  very  unexpectedly 
a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Thus 
Eleanor  was  bereaved  of  her  'husband  and  both  her  daughters 
within  one  short  year.  It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  she 
took  religioas  vows  soon  after  the  coronation  of  Edward  I. ;  biifc 
she  only  retired  to  Ambresbury  as  a  residence  in  1280,  delaying 
her  profession  till  she  could  obtain  leave  from  the  pope  to  retaiB 
.her  rich  dower. 

Queen  Eleanor  constantly  received  the  tenderest  attention  from 
her  son  king  Edward.  Once,  when  he  was  going  to  Franoe,  to 
meet  the  king  his  cousin  on  a  matter  of  the  gi*eatest  importance^ 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Canterbury,  receiviiig  intel^gence  ol 
the  alarming  iUness  of  his  mother,  he  instantly  gave  up  hii 
French  voyage,  and  hastened  to  her.  The  profession  of  the  royal 
widow  took  place  in  the  year  1284,  when  she  obtained  leave  of  the 
pope  to  keep  possession  of  her  dower.  Two  fail*  princesses  in  the 
early  flower  of  their  days,  Mary,  fifth  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  deceased  duchess  of  Bretagne,  approached 
the  altar  with  their  world-weary  grandame  queen  Eleanor :  they 
were  veiled  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  her. 

The  charities  of  Eleanor  were  exemplary:  every  Friday  she 
distributed  from  her  convent  5Z,  in  silver  among  the  poor.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  for  the  better  appreciation  of  this 
conduct,  that  the  destitute  in  those  days  had  no  support  bitfc 
conventual  alms.  She  survived  the  king  her  husband  nineteen 
years,  and  died  at  the  nunnery  of  Ambresbury,  June  24th,  1291^ 
during  the  absence  of  her  son  in  Scotland.  On  his  retont,  \» 
summoned  all  his  clergy  and  barons  to  Ambresbury,  where  hd 
solemnly  completed  the  entombing  of  his  mother,  on  the  day  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Vii'gin  Mary,  in  her  conventual  churdiy' 
where  her  obsequies  were  reverently  celebrated. 
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ELEANORA  OF  CASTILE, 

FIRST  QUEEN  COXSORT  OF  EDWARD  I. 


KE  maxriage  of  the  infanta  donna,  Eleanora  of  Castile,  with 

prince  Edward,  heir  of  England,  happily  terminated  a  war 
ch  her  brother,  king  Alphonso,  sumamed  the  Astronomer,  was 
jng  with  Henry  III.  regarding  an  obsolete  claim  he  made  to 
ci  the  provinces  of  Guienne.  Henry  III.,  contrary  to  his  usual 
^  gave  the  invaders  a  sound  castigation,  and  the  learned 
honso  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  offering  the  hand  of  his 
atiful  half-sister  Eleanora,  with  a  dower  of  the  disputed 
duces.  Moreover,  her  mother,  the  widow-queen  of  Castile, 
,  inherited  Ponthieu  from  the  notorious  princess  Alice,  her 
her.  Prince  Edward,  accompanied  by  his  queen-mother, 
ised  the  Pyrenees  to  espouse  the  young  princess.  The  bride- 
om  was  fifteen,  the  bride  not  ten  years  of  age.  August 
,  1254,  the  princely  couple  were  wedded  in  Burgos,  where 
ng  Edward  received  knighthood  from  the  sword  of  the  royal 
'onomer,  who,  when  he  could  detach  his  thoughts  from  the 
«,  was  renowned  on  earth  as  a  true  Castilian  chevalier,  heroic 
is  own  person  but  not  fortunate  as  a  general.    Prince  Edward 

his  bride  returned  to  Guienne,  where  Heniy  IIL  received  them 
tt  lovingly,  but  so  far  gave  way  to  his  usual  extravagance,  that 
ipent  300,000  marks  on  their  nuptial  feast  and  on  another  at 
is/ where  so  many  monarchs  of  western  Europe,  relatives  to 

royal  family  of  England,  assembled,  that  it  was  called  the 
at  of  Kings.    When  one  of  them  questioned  the  prudence  of 

outlay,  Henry  III.  replied,  "  Say  no  more,  lest  men  should 
id  amazed  at  the  hearing  thereof !"  The  caution  was  more 
ied,  for  when  the  young  bride  (after  several  months  of 
ivities)  landed  at  Dover,  October,  1255,  she  was  remarked  for 

vast  retinue  and  very  scanty  wardi'obe.  Eleanora  was  not 
>mpanied  by  the  prince.  She  was  too  young  for  an  establish- 
it,  and  he  was  finisning  his  knightly  devoir  by  practice  at  all 
larkable  tournaments,  and  she  at  her  tender  age  had  her  educa- 
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tion  to  complete.  Henry  III.  gave  her  one  hundred  marks  to 
buy  a  new  wardrobe.  He  had  dowered  her  very  splendidly  in 
England,  where  Guildford  castle  was  her  favourite  residence,  and 
has  always  been  connected  with  her  name.  She  had  been  preceded 
in  England  by  her  brother  Don  Sancho,  who  provided  tapestry  to 
hang  the  stone  walls  of  her  palaces,  which  the  difference  of  ih» 
climate  rendered  needful  to  the  Spanish-bom  princess.  She  was 
the  first  to  introduce  its  domestic  use  in  England,  where  it  had  only 
been  seen  as  a  pictorial  ornament  at  festivals  and  chapels.  There- 
fore appropi*iating  it  as  furniture  displeased  the  people,  who  were 
insurgent,  and  ready  to  take  every  offence.  The  barons'  wan 
soon  drove  her,  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  to  the  oon- 
tinent. 

Piince  Edward  conducted  his  young  wife  to  Bordeaoz  in  1256^ 
where  she  remained  in  safety  until  her  mother-in-laW|  queen 
Eleanora,  brought  her  to  Canterbury,  October  29th,  1265. 

The  eldest  son  of  Eleanora  of  Castile  was  bom  at  Windsor,  1266 ; 
he  was  named  John.  Eleanora  and  Henry  were  also  bom  tX 
Windsor,  and  when  the  succession  was  thus  secured,  prince  Ed- 
ward announced  his  intention  of  joining  the  crusade  promoted  hj 
St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  his  aimt's  husband.  The  faithful  Ekft* 
nora  resolved  to  share  the  perils  of  the  expedition  with  him.  8ha 
preceded  him  in  her  departure  for  Aquitaine.  Having  bidden  &ure« 
well  to  her  three  lovely  infants  at  Windsor,  she  met  her  lord  at  Bor- 
deaux. From  thence  he  sailed  to  Ptolomais,  and  the  same  campaign 
won  a  great  battle  and  stormed  Nazareth.  He  embarked  at  Oyprofv 
winning  another  victory  at  Cahow,  June.  1271.  Greater  alarm  took 
possession  of  the  Saracens  than  when  lion-hearted  Richard  waged 
war  on  them,  and  assassination  was  undertaken  against  Edward  by 
the  prince  of  the  assassins,  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moontaink 
A  fanatic  was  obtained,  who,  under  pretence  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  familiarly  admitted  to  Edward,  and  aiming  a  dagger  aft 
his  side,  planted  it  in  his  arm.  Wounded  as  he  was,  Edward  orerw 
came  and  killed  the  villain  before  his  attendants  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Then  the  horrid  idea  occurred  that  the  weapon  had  been 
poisoned,  for  the  wound  turned  black,  and  a  council  of  frienda 
and  surgeons  was  held  in  his  sick  chamber.  Eleanora,  who  had 
attended  her  lord  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  was  present,  bat 
if  she  had  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound,  as  it  is  fabnlooslj 
asserted,  Edward's  intimate  friends,  who  were  there  as  wd 
(among  others,  the  historian  Hemmingford),  would  have  testified 
to  that  fact.  When  the  master  of  the  Temple  and  the  docton 
recommended  incision,  the  princess,  agonized  at  what  her  loid. 
had  to  suffer,  cried  and  lamented,  until  his  brother  Edmund  saidi 
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Biffter,  it  is  better  you  shonld  cry  tlian  all  England  weep." 
jrd,  holding  out  his  arm,  bade  bis  surgeons  "  cut  away  and 

not,  be  would  bear  it ;"  and  told  bis  favourite  knigbt,  Jobn 
38ci,  "to  carry  tbe  princess  away  from  a  sigbt  not  fit  for  ber 
iaiess."  Sir  Jobn  carried  ber  away  to  ber  ladies,  sbe  sbrieking 
(truggling  all  tbe  time.  Tbe  surgical  operation  was  effec* 
and  owing  to  Edward's  virtue  of  temperance,  and  Eleanora's 
T  care  of  bim,  be  was  convalescent  in  fifteen  days.  Edward 
ig  bis  forces  decreased  witb  sickness  and  want,  prepared  to 
tbe  Holy  Land,  wbere  Eleanora  bad  recently  given  birtb  to  a 
titer,  celebrated  under  tbe  name  of  Joanna  of  Acre.  On 
arrival  in  Sicily  beavy  tidings  awaited  tbem.  A  messenger 
jbt  news  tbat  tbeir  beir,  prince  Jobn,  bad  died  suddenly; 
ext,  tbat  bis  brotber  Henry  bad  expired  ;  and  tbe  tbird  day, 
Edward's  royal  sire  was  dead,  and  tbat  be  was  now  king  of 
ind,  as  Edward  I. 

vrard  bad  borne  tbe  loss  of  bis  infants  witb  firmness,  but  tbe 
tttelligence  tbrew  bim  into  agonies  of  sorrow.  His  uncle  by 
age,  Cbarles,  king  of  Sicily,  expressed  bis  surprise  tbat  tbe 
sition  of  a  crown  and  tbe  deatb  of  an  old  f  atber  sbould  afflict 
more  tban  tbe  loss  of  bis  promising  boys.  "  Eleanora,'* 
id  tbe  prince,  "  may  bring  me  more  sons,  but  tbe  loss  of  a 
r  can  never  be  replaced." 

well  was  tbe  representative  government  working  in  England, 
ihe  young  king  and  queen  took  a  twelvemonth  to  visit  Rome 
Paris,  and  settle  for  some  mouths  at  Aquitaine,  wbere 
lora  supplied  tbe  loss  of  her  sons  by  giving  birth  to  one 
beautifid  than  either.    Sbe  named  bim  Alpbonso,  after  ber  | 

lomer  brotber.  A  narrow  escape  from  great  danger  marked 
isit  to  Bordeaux.  While  sitting  on  a  couch  with  the  king, 
h  of  lightning  killed  two  attendants  close  to  tbem,  but  hurt  \\ 

16  royal  pair.  i 

3  coronation,  for  which  Eleanora  and  Edward  returned  to  f 

md,  August  2, 1273,  was  tbe  most  splendid  ever  performed  in 
minster  abbey.  The  king  of  Scotland,  Edward's  brother-in- 
•ame  thither  to  do  homage  for  bis  earldoms  of  Cumberland 
[untingdon.  He  brought  two  hundred  horses  as  a  present  to 
eople,  and  celebrated  the  coronation  by  having  them  let 

Any  person  wbo  could  catch  one  might  have  it.  Llewellyn, 
3  of  Wales,  long  an  ally  of  tbe  insurgent  barons,  absented 
•If  though  summoned ;  but  the  duke  of  Bretagne  gladly  did 
ge  for  bis  earldom  and  castle  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 

cooking  sheds,  where  all  tbe  populace  were  fed  tbat  chose, 
>een  erected,  and  smoked  and  steamed  in  Palace  Yard; 

a 
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many  fountains  and  conduits  ran  with  Gascon  wine  instead  of 
water,  and  the  rich  merchants  of  Cheapside  showered  g^ld  and 
silver  out  of  the  windows. 

War  broke  out  with  Wales  instantly  the  homage  was  refused. 
A  Bristol  merchant-ship  captured  the  bride  of  Llewelljn,  Eleanor, 
daughter  to  the  king's  aunt  and  his  great  enemy  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.  She  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  queen,  who  treated 
her  with  great  friendship  for  some  years.  Llewellyn  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  in  1278,  or  lose  his  betrothed  princess.  The  qneen 
brought  the  bride  to  Worcester,  aud  was  present  at  her  marriage 
with  the  Welsh  prince.  Edward,  who  came  to  England  with  the 
intention  of  making  all  its  vassal  princes  submit  to  his  power  as 
Bretwalda  or  lord  paramount  of  Britain,  was  soon  at  war  with 
Wales  again.  The  young  princess  of  Wales  died  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  and  Llewellyn  broke  the  peace  by  invading  the  border. 
He  was  driven  back  and  slain  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Builth,  bj 
Mortimer,  chief  of  the  marcher  lords  in  Wales,  December  11, 1282. 
The  heads  of  Llewellyn  and  his  brother  David,  crowned  with  ivy^ 
were  fixed  on  London  bridge.  These  savage  triumphs  were  inta> 
rupted  by  the  death  of  Eleanora's  young  son,  and  England  was 
left  without  heir  male.  Then  she  agreed  with  her  husband  that 
the  child  she  expected  should  bo  bom  in  Wales.  At  the  new-bnili 
castle  of  Rhuddlau  princess  Isabella  was  bom,  but,  as  a  femalep 
not  eligible  for  a  Welsh  ruler.  The  following  year  the  f aithfnl 
Eleanora  gave  birth,  April  25, 1284,  to  a  beautiful  prince  in  Oaa> 
narvon  castle,  who  received  the  name  of  Edward,  after  his  royal 
sire,  and  was,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  sumamed  Edwaid 
of  Caernarvon.  Here  the  royal  victor  presented  his  infant  to  the 
discontented  Snowdon  barons,  who  had  met  to  ask  him  to  appoint 
them  a  prince  to  reign  over  them  who  was  stainless  in  character, 
and  could  speak  no  language  but  Welsh.  The  king  assured  them 
'*  that  his  queen  had  just  made  him  father  of  a  Welsh  prince  quite 
nnimpeached  in  conduct,  and  that,  as  a  Welsh  woman  was  sodk* 
ling  him,  his  first  words  would  and  should  be  in  that  tongoft* 
Although  much  discontented  at  this  mode  of  meeting  their  n^ 
quest,  the  fierce  Snowdon  chiefs  kissed  the  tiny  hand  of  the  rojal 
babe,  and  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord.  The  next  attempt  eC 
Edward  was  to  unite  the  whole  island  by  marrying  his  little  prinoa 
of  Wales  to  the  small  heiress  of  Scotland,  Margaret  of  Norwajt 
granddaughter  to  Alexander  III.  The  children  were  married  if 
procuration  the  next  year ;  the  little  bride  was  then  three  years  okL 

In  1290  the  Scotch  sent  for  her,  with  the  intention  of  consignillg 
her  to  queen  Eleanora  for  tuition  in  England.  But  the  litiia 
queen  died  of  sea-sickness  n  a  storm  off  Orkney.    The  suooeaaian 
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Scottish  crown  became  disputed  between  Baliol  and  Brace, 
nglo-Norman  nobles  descended  froni  princesses  of  Scotland, 
rd  was  really  in  possession  of  the  country,  having  put  in 
La  in  the  name  of-  his  daughter-in-laW.  With  full  intent  of 
ing  it  by  force  of  arms,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  beloved 
ora,  charging  her  to  follow  him  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
K>ttish  border.  Eleanora  set  off  in  October,  but  fell  sick  of 
buninal  fever,  at  Hardeby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Finding  herself 
ig,  she  made  her  will,  and  prepared  for  death  with  great 
$88.  Messengers  had  been  despatched  announcing  her  danger 
king.  Edward  turned  southward  and  travelled  with  im- 
JB  speed,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  receive  her  last  sigh ;  she 
d  November  29, 1290.  Forgetting,  in  his  grief  for  her,  all 
nbitious  designs  on  Scotland,  king  Edward  followed  for 
sn  days  the  funeral  procession  of  his  beloved  Eleanora  from 
bishire  to  Westminster  abbey,  the  place  of  her  interment, 
night  the  royal  bier  rested  in  the  centre  of  some  town  or 
3 ;  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics  came  forth  to  cense,  and 
and  keep  vigil  roimd  it ;  and  king  Edward  vowed  to  erect  a 
Eit  each  of  these  stations,  whence  alms  were  to  be  distributed, 
ns  preached,  and  services  sung.  There  were  thirteen  of 
crosses,  models  of  architectural  beauty,  erected.  The  last, 
Qg  Cross,  near  the  place  of  final  destination,  was  destroyed 
5  17th  century.  Northampton  Cross  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Eul  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  that  Charing  Cross 
)  called  by  Edward  I.,  as  he  usually  spoke  Proven9al  French, 
e  meant  to  say  the  cross  of  the  dear  queen,  or  chere  reine. 
lese  crosses  were,  however,  paid  for  from  her  own  funds, 
se  the  exquisite  portrait-statue  and  her  tomb  at  Westminster 
,  still  to  be  seen  in  unimpaired  beauty. 

anora  left  seven  daughters :  one  only  out  of  four  sons  sur- 
her,  the  unfortunate  Edward  of  Caernarvon.  The  king 
1  the  crown  on  his  daughters  successively,  in  case  of  the 
3  of  his  male  line,  which  never  took  place,  since  her  present 
ty  represents  both  Edwards.  There  was  a  secluded  angle  in 
Westminster  palace,  called  the  Maiden  Hall  or  Tower,  where 
ora's  seven  daughters  were  brought  up.  The  princess  royal 
tarried  to  the  duke  of  Barr  or  Lorraine ;  Joanna  of  Acre  to 
emier  noble  of  England,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester ; 
la  married  the  count  of  Holland;  Mary  became  a  nun; 
he,  Beatrice,  and  Berengaria,  all  bom  in  Aquitaine,  died 
n  life.  Out  of  Eleanora's  numerous  family,  only  the  nun- 
i88  and  the  hapless  Edward  11.  reached  middle  life. 
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MAKGUERITE  OF  FRANCE, 

SECOND  QUEEN  CX)NSORT  OF  EDWARD  L 


GRIEF  in  the  energetic  mind  of  our  great  Edward  assumed  tihe 
character  of  intense  activity ;  but  after  he  had  done  more  in 
funeral  mementoes  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  sank  into  a 
morbid  melancholy.  One  of  onr  metrkal  chroniclers  emphaticalty 
records, 

His  solace  all  was  red  since  she  wa^  from  him  gone. 
On  fell  things  he  thought,  and  waxed  heavy  as  lead, 
For  sadness  him  o'ermastered  since  Eleanor  was  dead. 

'Hiis  forlorn  state  lasted  full  four  years,  when  he  demanded  the 
uand  of  Blanche  la  Belle,  eldest  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel,  king  ol 
France.  Yery  solicitous  was  the  widower  king  to  learn  by  his 
ambassadors  whether  the  features  of  the  French  princess  were  as 
handsome  as  report  declared ;  likewise  he  inquii'ed  as  to  the  perfect 
form  of  her  hands  and  feet,  and  the  turn  of  her  waist,  not  for* 
getting  her  taste  in  dress. 

After  he  had  been  convinced  that  she  was  the  fairest  princess 
in  the  world,  his  brother  Edmund,  who  had  married  the  dowager- 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  negotiating  the  marriage  treaty,  wu 
in  consternation  at  finding  the  name  of  Marguerite,  a  yonngef 
sister  of  only  eleven  years,  was  substituted  instead  of  Blanche.* 
Edward  I.  in  vain  remonstrated,  and  insisted  on  wedding  tb^ 
maturer  beauty.  Nevertheless  he  got  no  redress.  Although  he 
was  sixty,  and  had  no  time  to  lose,  he  was  actually  left  half 
married  to  Marguerite.  He  declared  war  on  her  brother,  and. 
beat  him,  which  did  not  soothe  his  crosses  in  love,  for  his  endeavoorv 
to  conquer  the  Scotch  gave  his  warlike  energies  employmeni 
enough.  Baliol,  one  of  the  Scotch  competitors  in  whose  favour 
he  had  declared,  after  some  years  of  contest  gave  up  his  claims  in 
favour  of  Edward  I.,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Scotch  people.  Thej 
nad,  with  the  aid  of  their  great  champion  Wallace,  expelled  or  slain 
all  the  officials  put  by  the  English  government  in  the  name  of  tli#' 
Toung  queen  Margaret,  and  declared  their  independence.     The 
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other  competitor  for  the  northern  throne,  Braose,  or  de  Brus, 
had  been  a  favourite  knight  of  Edward,  biit  on  the  abnegation  of 
Baliol  escaped  from  him  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  raised 
Ills  banner  in  Scotland.    Such  were  the  affairs  of  the  island 
Jdngdoms,  when,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  the  disputed 
marriage  of  Edward  I.  and  Marguerite  was  finallj  settled,  that 
princess  having  grown  up.    September  8, 1299, "  the  May  Margue- 
rite, good  withouten  lack,"  as  the  homely  chronicler  declares, 
was  sent  to  Dover,  "  with  folk  of  good  array,"  and  was  married 
tc  Edward  I.  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Canterbury,  and  formally  dowered  at  the  door  of  that 
dniich,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  England.    Edward  I.  had  little  time  to  devote 
to  his  bride,  for  his  northern  barons,  who  had  that  year  long 
•erred  oat  their  feudal  forty  days  on  the  hard  fighting-ground  of 
Scotland,  all  decamped  while  he  was  perforce  absent.    Although 
lie  allowed  himself  only  three  days'  wedding  festivities,  they  left 
Mm  with  but  the  shadow  of  an  army. 

The  royal  bride  was  left  at  the  Tower  of  London  without  core- 
nation,  and  there  she  was  almost  enclosed  in  quarantine,  for  a 
horrible  pestQence  was  raging  in  London.  It  was  highly  in- 
hctioQB,  being  no  other  than  the  small-pox,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Syria  by  the  returned  crusaders  of  Edward's  last 
campaign.  The  young  queen,  who  extremely  delighted  in  the 
chase,  was  glad  to  exchange  her  dwelling  in  the  city  fortress  for 
Gawood  castle,  belonging  to  the  see  of  York,  a  convenient  distance 
for  Edward  I.,  who  often  visited  her  during  his  Scottish  cam- 
paigns. Here  he  left  her  in  the  April  of  1300,  and  continued  his 
warlike  progress  into  Scotland.  So  keen  a  huntress  was  the 
young  wife  of  Edward,  that  she  was  eagerly  following  the  hounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wherfe  when  she  became  indisposed,  and 
her  attendants  hurried  her  to  the  first  house  near,  which  was  at 
Brotherton,  a  little  village ;  and  there,  in  a  sort  of  fortress-farm- 
honse,  pointed  out  for  centuries,  she  gave  birth  to  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  June,  1300.  Neither 
the  fine  vigorous  young  prince  nor  his  royal  mother  were  the 
worse  for  his  unceremonious  entry  into  life.  The  queen  had  been 
removed  with  her  infant  from  her  lowly  place  of  refuge  to  Cawood 
castle,  and  thither  came  the  king  down  the  Ouse  to  see  them. 
When  winter  put  an  end  to  the  murderous  campaigns  in  Scotland, 
the  king  again  came  down  that  river,  and  took  Marguerite  homer, 
progressing  southwards  from  one  hunting- seat  to  another,  until 
they  gained  Westminster  palace,  or  rather  its  ruins,  for  aSlWt 
the  state  apartments  of  St  Edward  had  been  swept  away  by  & 
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soon  after  tlie  death  of  the  late  queen.  Therefore  Edward's  joung 
consort  had  no  London  residence  excepting  the  ever-gloomj  Tower 
of  London.  Marguerite  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Woodfltock 
when  her  royal  lord  was  not  on  his  northern  campaigns.  Hece 
she  gave  birth  to  another  son,  Angnst  5, 1301»  named  Edmunct 
The  nun-princess,  her  stepdaughter,  came  to  bear  her  compaiij 
in  her  l3ring-in  chamber,  and  with  her  went  on  pilgrimage  to  tin 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  after  whom  the  queen 
had  named  her  eldest  boy.  The  queen  brought  her  infants  north* 
ward  in  the  summer.  Again  she  fixed  her  court  at  Cawood;  here 
her  stepdaughter  Isabella,  now  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  Herefoid^ 
and  older  than  the  queen,  was  her  first  lady,  and  enjoyed  her 
favour  and  affection.  In  the  succeeding  year  a  mysterious  occur- 
rence caused  great  irritation  to  king  Edward,  and  no  Uttle  incon* 
venience.  The  treasure-tower  at  Westminster  abbey  had  been 
broken  open,  and  the  king's  jewels,  plate,  and  all  his  ready  money, 
amoimting  to  more  than  100,0002.,  were  stolen  in  February,  1302-^ 
All  had  been  in  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Westminster,  whQ 
were  imprisoned,  to  the  great  anger  of  the  people,  for  so^idoii 
imiversally  pointed  at  Edward,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  two  * 
roystering  companions,  imequalled  for  lawless  audacity  —  tliQ 
prince's  cousin  and  first  lord  of  his  household,  Gilbert  de  daxo^ 
and  his  favourite,  Piers  Guveston.  The  great  Edward's  frown 
grew  darker  on  his  heir  day  by  day,  and  the  cares  of  the  Scotch 
war  exasperated  the  aged  hero's  temper  to  that  degree  of  violence^ 
that  no  one  who  had  offended  him  dared  approach  him  without  the 
intercession  of  his  young  queen,  who  was  always  ready  to  soothe 
his  wrath  and  avert  it  from  his  victims,  as  many  papers  in  our 
national  records  prove.  The  thoughtless  son  of  Ins  beloved 
Eleanora  however  took  no  warning,  for  he  so  grossly  insulted 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  when  he  remonstrated  with  his  daring 
favourites,  Gilbert  and  Gaveston,  as  his  instigators  in  his  lawktf 
pranks,  that  the  king  sternly  banished  prince  Edward  from  tiie 
court,  which  he  was  warned  not  to  approach  within  fifteen  miles. 
In  this  exigence  the  prince  applied  to  his  ever-kind  stepmother, 
writing  to  her  through  his  sister  Isabel  for  the  favours  his 
father  would  no  longer  grant.  His  tutor  wanted  the  prebend  6t 
Bipon,  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  This  ecclesiastic,  the  son  of  ft 
Windsor  baker,  was  not  good  for  much ;  he  was  now  keeper  ol 
the  prince's  wardrobe  while  waiting  for  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
The  prince's  letter,  written  in  French,  has  been  preserved  at  the 
Tower. 
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•''To  THB  QUEEN,  HEALTH ! 

**  Very  dear  lady,  as  we  dare  not  request  on  onr  own  behalf 
0iir  lord  the  king  concerning  this  or  any  of  onr  other  needs,  as 
yon  know,  my  lady ;  therefore,  my  lady,  we  pray  your  highness 
to  help  US  as  if  on  your  own  behalf,  my  lady,  that  for  your  sake 
Walter  Benaud  may  be  advanced  to  the  prebend  of  Ripon.  Very 
^tear  lady,  the  Lord  preserve  you  and  keep  you  with  his  power  for 


ever." 


The  qneen  certainly  obtained  this  first  step  of  preferment  for 
the  Windsor  baker-priest,  and  very  I'apid  was  his  preferment,  until 
he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  turned  on  his  royal 
piapH  with  treacherous  malice,  siding  with  his  enemies,  while  the 
biidiop  of  Chester,  who  had  justly  reproved  him  for  his  faults,  was 
the  most  faithful  of  friends  in  poor  Edward  U/s  dire  distress. 
^  Throughout  1304  desperate  sti-uggles  for  mastery  took  place  in 
Soothmd.  Late  at  the  close  of  the  year  Edward  I.  sent  for  his 
queen  to  keep  Christmas  at  Dunfermline,  and  partake  of  his 
^nmph.  Marguerite's  journey  was  dangerous,  for  the  hero 
Wallace  still  carried  on  desultory  warfare,  which  made  travelling 
perilous.  Among  the  few  notices  of  Marguerite's  residence  at 
Danfermline,  is  a  gratuity  in  her  expense  book,  of  forty  shillings 
paid  to  the  valet  that  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Wallace 
by  lord  Segrave.  Soon  after  the  defeated  hero  was  betrayed  by 
villains  into  Edward's  hands.  The  royal  progress  set  out  south- 
ward. Wallace  was  brought  after  its  cortege  fettered  hand  and 
foot — ^whether  thus  in  Scotland  is  not  certain,  but  that  was  the 
case  in  Carlisle ;  for  while  king  Edward  and  queen  Marguerite 
nested  and  feasted  in  the  castle,  their  illustrious  captive  bided 
the  bitter  winter  night  fettered  in  his  cart  luider  the  gateway, 
Margaerite  dared  not  plead  for  him,  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
assert  that  she  was  so  inclined.  Wallace,  dragged  after  the  royal 
train  through  England,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  cruelly  put  to 
death  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  festivities,  by 
which  Edward  celebrated  his  entire  sovereignty  over  the  insular 
empire. 

Qaeen  Marguerite  never  had  been  crowned,  yet  she  had  a 
beaatiful  crown  made  by  Thomas  Frowick,  costing  400Z.,  probably 
for  coronation  as  queen-consort  of  England  and  Scotland.  But 
the  king  was  very  poor  since  his  loss  of  the  contents  of  his 
treasure-tower ;  and  the  goldsmith,  ruined  by  the  delay,  and  by 
some  old  debts  of  Henry  III.,  sent  in  a  bill  which  would  be  con- 
fidered  odd  in  these  times,  craving  the  king,  "  for  God's  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  soul  of  king  Henry,  his  father,  to  order  him 
payment."    And  Frowick  was  told  to  take  in  his  bill  to  tha 
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exclieqner,  having  added  to  it  Ids  cliarge  for  certain  onps  ani 
bowls,  and  he  should  be  paid  4402.  on  account.  Thus  qoaen 
Marguerite,  though  she  never  was  crowned,  had  a  rich  crow^ 
provided  at  the  expense  of  her  lord. 

Again  the  heir  of  England  quarrelled  with  the  bishop  of  Che8ter» 
lord  treasurer  of  England,  who  advised  the  king  to  separate  from 
this  thoughtless  boy  his  two  audacious  domestics,  de  Glare  and 
Gaveston.  The  king  not  only  dismissed  them,  but  confined  his 
son  to  the  castle  and  park  of  Old  Windsor,  giving  him  for  hiB 
sole  attendants  two  very  discreet  young  men,  who  were  forbidden 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  him.  Prince  Edward  was  very  dollf 
and  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  the  queen,  his  stepmother. 
He  wrote  a  French  letter  to  his  sister  Isabel,  "  that  she  would  b^ 
the  lady-queen  his  dear  mother  to  ask  the  king  to  grant  him  the 
restoration  of  his  two  attendants,  Gilbert  and  Perot  (Piers  Gkive- 
ston),  as  then  he  should  be  relieved  from  the  anguish  he  daily 
suffered."  It  was  by  no  means  his  father's  intention  so  to 
lighten  his  punishment.  Nevertheless  she  succeeded  in  recon* 
ciling  him  by  the  next  New  Year's  day,  when  young  Edward 
was  knighted,  and  solemnly  received  investiture  as  prince  of 
Wales.  The  Scotch,  supposed  to  be  entirely  subdued,  crowned 
Robert  Bruce  as  their  king.  The  coronet  used  on  this  occasiaii 
was  made  and  privily  sent  to  Bruce  by  Godfrey  de  Goignert, 
who  was  doomed  to  death  by  Edward  I.  The  queen  however 
interfered  and  begged  the  man's  life  of  her  husband.  As  for 
the  city  of  Winchester,  its  mayor  was  in  the  greatest  danger* 
Edward  had  given  him  to  keep  safely  Bernard  Pereres,  a  hostage 
from  his  turbulent  city  of  Bayonne,  who  ran  away.  The  great 
Edward  ordered  his  sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  punish  Winchester. 
Its  citizens  were  forthwith  reduced  to  the  state  of  feudal  villeing» 
and  its  mayor,  loaded  with  enormous  fines,  was  thrown  into 
the  Marshalsea.  Queen  Marguerite  remembered  that  she  had 
been  received  on  her  first  arrival  in  England  at  Winchester 
with  great  distinction,  and  that  her  husband  had  given  her 
a  charter  entitling  her  to  all  the  fines  paid  by  its  citizens ;  upon 
which  she  claimed  of  the  king  the  hapless  mayor,  and  set  him 
at  liberty,  nor  did  she  cease  pleading  for  the  men  of  Winchester 
until  their  liberties  were  restored.  Soon  after  the  queen  went 
to  her  palace  in  their  ancient  city,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a 
princess,  who  was  baptized  Eleanora,  in  memory  of  Edward's  first 
queen,  and  of  her  -eldest  daughter,  then  dead.  But  the  little 
princess  expired  soon  after.  The  same  summer  the  queen 
set  out  with  king  Edward  to  attend  him  on  his  fourth  Scottish 
campaign,  as  that  unconquerable  natiou  was  insurgent  as  ever 
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Bdward  I.  waited  some  days  at  Bargli-on-Saiids,  near  the  Solwaj, 
mitil  his  son  Edward  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  king 
fell  ill  of  dysentery,  and  his  last  hour  drew  near.  Xot  long  after 
the  arriyal  of  the  prince,  the  king  expressed  the  utmost  fury 
against  the  Scotch  rebels,  and  charged  his  son  to  behave  with 
kindness  to  the  queen  and  to  her  two  little  sons,  Thomas  and 
Edmund.    He  expired  July  7, 1307. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  denunciations  against  the  Scotch, 
Edward  U.  abandoned  the  war,  and  turning  southward,  he  brought 
the  royal  corpse  to  Westminster  abbey,  and  had  him  interred  in 
St.  Edward's  chapel. 

The  queen  expressed  her  grief  by  the  means  of  a  commemora* 
tion  written  by  her  chronicler,  John  o'London.  It  is  in  fine 
preservation,  a  beautiful  piece  of  penmanship  among  the  king's 
manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum.  "  The  noble  and  generous 
matron,  queen  Marguerite,"  writes  John  o'London,  "  thus  invites 
all  men  to  hear  her  lamentable  commemoration,"  which  seems  like 
a  funeral  sermon.  "  Hear,  ye  isles,  and  attend,  my  people,  for  is 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  P  Though  my  head  wears  a 
Grown,  joy  is  distant  from  me,  and  I  listen  no  more  to  the  sound 
of  my  eUhera  and  organs.  At  the  foot  of  Edward's  monument, 
irith  my  little  sons,  I  weep  and  call  upon  him.  When  Edward  died 
all  men  died  to  me."  These  lamentations,  for  a  husband  of  more 
than  seventy  years  from  a  widow  not  more  than  twenty-six,  seem 
exaggerated,  yet  the  after  life  of  Marguerite  proved  their  sincerity. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  Edward's  dying  commands  that  she  went 
to  Boulogne,  and  assisted  at  the  marriage  of  her  niece  Isabella 
with  her  stepson  Edward  II.,  and  while  she  lived  the  young 
queen's  conduct  was  virtuous.  The  favourite  residence  of  Mar- 
guerite in  her  widowhood  was  her  dower-house  of  Marlborough, 
sear  the  forest  of  Savemake.  It  was  there  she  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six,  February  14,  1327.  She  was  buried  under  a 
magnificent  monument  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church,  by  Newgate 
Stieet.  Owii^  to  the  avarice  of  sir  Martin  Bowes,  who  coveted 
and  appropriated  aU  the  bronze  monuments  with  which  this 
church  was  replete,  that  and  queen  Marguerite's  tomb  and  por- 
tiait-statue  was  destroyed.  Another,  however,  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, is  to  be  seen  among  the  effigies  round  the  tomb  of  her  great- 
nephew,  John  of  Eltham,  in  Westminster  abbey.  She  is  repre- 
leated  as  a  royal  widow,  but  not  as  a  professed  religieuse ;  she 
wears  a  veil  and  wimple,  over  which  is  placed  a  rich  open  crown 
of  fleur-de-lis ;  she  has  her  royal  mantle  on  her  shoulders,  and  a 
loose  robe  belted  with  jewels.  Her  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Edmund, 
▼ere  executors  to  her  will.    Queen  Marguerite  is  the  ancestress 
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of  all  the  Englisli  nobility  bearing  the  name  of  Howard,  her  8on« 
Thomas  Plantagenet  earl-marshal  of  England,  haying  his  honours 
carried  into  that  family  by  his  representative,  lady  Margaret  Mow* 
bray.  The  calamities  of  Edmund,  the  yonngest  son  of  Edward  L 
and  queen  Marguerite,  almost  equalled  ^ose  of  his  hapless  brother 
Edward  IL 
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ISABELLA  OF  FEANCE, 

SUBNAMED  THE   FAIB, 

QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  IL 

■      to« 

ISABELLA  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  two  sove* 
reigns — ^Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  and  Jane,  queen  of 
Kavarre.    Three  of  her  brothers,  Louis  le  Hutin,  Philip  le  Long, 
and  Charles  le  Bel,  successively  wore  the  royal  diadem  of  France, 
She  was  bom  in  the  year  1295.    Edward  L  was  so  desirous  of  an 
alliance  with  Philip  le  Bel,  that  among  his  death-bed  injunctions 
to  his  heir. he  charged  him,  on  his  blessing,  to  complete  the 
mabimonial  treaty  with  Isabella.    This  was,  in  truth,  the  only 
oommand  of  his  dying  sire  to  which  Edward  II.  thought  proper 
to  render  obedience.    Accompanied  by  his  mother-in-law,  queen 
Karguerite,  he  left  England  January  22,  1308,  to  meet  his  bride. 
He  landed  at  Boulogne,  where  Isabella  had  already  arrived  with 
Her  royal  parents.    The  next  day,  January  26,  the  nuptials  were 
magnificently  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  there.    The  beauty  of 
the  royal  pair  excited  universal  admiration ;  for  the  bridegroom 
Edward  was  the  handsomest  prince  in  Europe,  and  the  bride  had 
already  obtained  the  name  of  Isabella  the  Fair.    They  embarked 
for  England,  February  7th,  and  landed  at  Dover  the  same  day. 
The  young  queen's  outfit  was  magnificent.    She  brought  with  her 
to  England  two  gold  crowns,  ornamented  with  gems,  a  number  of 
gold   and    silver    drinking-vessels,    golden    spoons,    fifty    silver 
porringers,  twelve  great  silver  dishes,  and  twelve  smaller  ones. 
-   Her  dresses  were  made  of  gold  and  silver  stuff,  velvet,  and  shot 
\   taffety.    She  had  six  dresses  of  green  cloth  from  Douay,  six 
>:    beantifnlly  marbled,  and  six  of  rose  scarlet,  besides  many  costly 
[    fors.    She  brought  tapestry  for  her  own  chamber,  figured  in 
lozenges  of  gold,  with  the  arms  of  France,  England,  and  Brabant. 
Hie  king  of  France,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  nuptials, 
bad  likewise  made  his  royal  son-in-law  a  profusion  of  costly  pre- 
aeate,  such  as  jewels,  rings,  and  other  precious  articles,  all  of 
liiich  Edward    immediately  bestowed  on   his  favourite,  Piers. 
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Gravcston.  Isabella  naturally  resented  this  improper  transfer  ol 
lier  father's  munificent  gifts. 

So  great  was  tHe  concourse  of  spectators  at  her  caronation  that 
many  serious  accidents  occurred,  through  tho  eager  desire  of  tha 
people  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  young  queen;  a 
knight,  sir  John  Bakewell,  was  trodden  to  death.  Gaveston  hacl 
the  whole  management  of  the  coronation  ceremonial ;  but  fron 
the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  a  scene  of  disorder.  Before  the 
consecration  of  the  king  and  queen  was  over  the  clock  stmck 
three ;  and  when  the  shortness  of  the  winter  days  are  considered 
no  one  can  wonder  at  the  fact  stated,  that  though  there  was 
abundance  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  there  was  not  a  morsel 
served  up  at  the  queen's  table  before  dark.  The  lateness  of  the 
dinner-hour  appears  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  the  hungiy 
nobles  more  than  any  other  of  Graveston's  misdeeds  that  day* 
The  banquet  was  badly  cooked,  and  when  at  last  brought  to  tables 
ill-served,  and  few  of  the  usual  ceremonies  were  observed.  He 
young  queen  sent  a  letter  to  her  father  full  of  complaints  againet 
the  favourite,  saying,  moreover,  that  she  was  wholly  withoui 
money.  It  is  possible  that  if  Isabella  had  been  of  an  age  more 
suitable  to  that  of  her  husband  her  beauty  and  talents  might 
have  created  a  counter-influence  to  that  of  the  Grascon  favonrite} 
but  the  king  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year,  and  evident^ 
considered  a  consort  who  was  only  entering  her  teens  as  entitled 
to  a  very  trifling  degree  of  attention,  either  as  a  queen  or  a  wife* 
Isabella  was,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  her 
position  in  the  English  court.  Isabella's  father  secretly  incited 
the  English  barons  to  a  combination  against  Graveston,  whioh 
compelled  the  king  to  promise  to  send  him  beyond  seas.  This 
engagement  Edward  deceitfully  performed,  by  malring  him  vioer^y 
of  Ii'eland,  which  country  he  ruled  with  great  ability. 

Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  the  king's  mother,  was  given  lor 
the  young  queen's  use.  Graveston  took  occasion  to  return  to 
England,  to  attend  a  tournament  at  Wallingford.  The  queeOi 
her  uncle  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  all  the  baronage  of  England 
made  common  cause  against  him ;  and  Edward,  not  daring  id 
oppose  so  potent  a  combination,  sent  his  favourite  to  Gruienne. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  of  Isabella's  marriage  with 
Edward  II.  that  any  well-groimded  hope  existed  of  her  bringing  aa. 
heir  to  England ;  and  the  period  at  which  this  joyful  prospect  first 
became  apparent  was  amidst  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  eeil 
of  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  the  malcontent  barons,  took  np  amia 
against  the  sovereign  in  the  year  1312,  in  order  to  limit  the  regal 
authority,  and  to  compel  Edward  to  dismiss  Piers  Gaveston  fram 
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Ins  conncils.  Isabella  accompanied  her  lord  and  his  favoarite 
to  York,  and  shared  their  flight  to  Newcastle ;  where,  not  con- 
fliderixig  either  Gaveston  or  himself  safe  from  the  victorious 
barons,  who  had  entered  York  in  triumph,  Edward,  in  spite  of  all 
her  tears  and  passionate  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  abandoned 
her,  and  retreated  with  Graveston  to  Scarborough.  The  forsaken 
qneen,  on  the  advance  of  the  confederate  barons,  retired  to  T3me- 
Bioath  castle.  Graveston,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  standing 
a  siege,  surrendered  to  the  confederate  lords.  He  was  brought  to 
a  sham  trial,  and  beheaded  at  Blacklow-hill,  near  Warwick. 

Edward  after  much  futile  rage  returned  to  his  queen  at  Windsor. 
There,  November  13,  1312,  Isabella,  then  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  her  age  and  the  fifth  of  her  marriage,  brought  into  the  world 
tibe  long-desired  heir  of  England,  aftei*wards  that  renowned 
monarch,  Edward  III.  Four  days  after  his  birth  hie  was  baptized 
with  great  pomp  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Edward,  in  the  castle  of 
Windsor.  Isabella's  influence,  after  this  happy  event,  was  very 
eonsiderable  with  her  royal  husband,  and  at  this  period  her  con- 
dnet  was  admirable.  It  was  through  her  mediation  that  a  recon- 
dliation  was  at  length  effected  between  king  Edwai*d  and  his 
burcxQS,  and  peace  restored.  Before  the  amnesty  was  published, 
queen  Isabella  visited  Aquitaine  in  company  with  her  royal 
husband ;  from  thence  they  went  to  Paris,  where  they  remained 
wk  the  court  of  Riilip  the  Fair  nearly  two  months,  enjoying  the 
feasts  and  pageants  which  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  court  of 
Prance  provided  for  their  entertainment. 

The  renewal  of  the  Scottish  wars  in  1314  occasioned  a  tempo- 
rary separation  between  the  royal  pair.  Stirling  was  besieged 
by  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  English  garrison  demanded  suc- 
cour of  their  laggard  sovereign.  Edward  at  last  took  the  field 
in  person,  only  to  meet  with  a  disgraceful  ovei'throw  at  Bannock- 
bom,  which  the  national  pride  of  his  subjects  never  could  forgive." 
I>iiring  the  absence  of  king  Edward  in  this  disastrous  campaign, 
his  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  second  son,  prince  John,  at 
Iglf.liaTin  palace.  For  four  years  this  queen  of  evil  fame  was  sweetly 
engaged  with  her  infant  family.  The  birth  of  the  princess 
Eli^ora  took  place  in  1318.  The  household-book  notes  the  king's 
gift  of  333L  "to  the  lady  Isabella,  queen  of  England,  for  her 
dniTChing  feast,  after  the  birth  of  the  lady  Eleanora." 

Robert  Bruce  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  1318,  when  queen  Isabella 
aeeompanied  her  lord  into  the  north,  and  while  he  advanced  to 
the  border,  she,  with  her  young  family,  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
toner  residence  of  her  late  aunt,  queen  Marguerite.  Earl 
Dooglas  marched  into  England  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and 
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nearly  aiTived  at  the  village  where  queen  Isabella  and  lier  ohildreD 
resided,  when  one  of  his  scouts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  queen  removed  to  York,  and  afterwards,  for 
greater  security,  was  taken  to  Nottingham.  She  subsequenlify 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  i^  Beckafc 
at  Canterbury,  proposing  to  pass  the  night  of  October  13^  1321* 
at  her  own  dower-castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  of  which  Bartholo- 
mew Badlesmere,  one  of  the  '*  associated  barons,"  was  castelliiL 
She  sent  her  marshal  and  purveyors  before  her  to  order  proper 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  her  reception.  Lady  Badlesmen 
replied  with  great  insolence  to  the  royal  messengers,  "  that  the 
queen  might  seek  some  other  lodging,  for  she  woidd  not  admi^ 
any  one  within  the  castle  without  an  order  from  her  lord."  Wink 
the  dispute  was  proceeding  between  the  lady  Badlesmere  and  ths 
harbingers,  the  queen  and  her  train  arrived  at  the  castle-gates,  anl 
were  received  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  which  slew  six  of  the  rojil 
escort,  and  compelled  the  queen  to  seek  other  shelter  for  the  nighi 
Isabella  complained  bitterly  to  the  king  of  the  murders,  and  ths 
insolence  of  lady  Badlesmere  in  presuming  to  exclude  her  from 
her  own  castle. 

Lady  Badlesmere  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Londcm  as  A  ' 
state  prisoner,  and  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate  that  hftd 
been  inflicted  on  her  bowmen,  who  were  hanged.  She  suffered 
rigorous  imprisonment;  but  with  all  their  faults,  there  is  90 
instance  of  any  monarch  of  the  Plantagenet  line  putting  a  la^ 
to  death  for  high  treason.  But  this  proved  the  renewal  of  tlM^ 
barons'  wars  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

It  was  at  this  agitating  period  that  Isabella  gave  birth  to  htf 
yoimgest  child,  the  piincess  Joanna,  who  was  called,  f]x>m  ths 
place  of  her  nativity,  Joanna  of  the  Tower.  Some  time  before 
the  birth  of  this  infant,  two  fierce  barons  of  royal  descent,  having 
.*been  taken  in  arms  against  the  king,  were  brought  to  the  Tower 
as  state  prisoners,  under  sentence  of  death  and  confiscatian  kM. 
their  great  estates.  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  Chirk,  the  unoK 
was  starved  to  death.  Roger  Mortimer,  the  nephew,  contrhreA 
while  under  sentence  of  death  in  one  of  the  prison  lodgings  <lf 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  create  a  powerful  interest  in  the  heart  | 
of  the  beautiful  consort  of  his  offended  sovereign.  He  was  tJiS 
husband  of  a  French  lady,  Jane  de  Joinville,  and  was  well  M- 
quainted  with  the  language  that  was  most  pleasing  to  the  queeBi 
His  sentenct?  was  soon  after  reprieved  from  death  to  imprisonmeofc 
for  life. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1323,  we  find  the  tameless  border  chieC 
from  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  organizing  a  plan  for  the  seiiuft 
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of  that  royal  f ortaress.  Again  was  Mortimer  condemned  to  suffer 
death  for  high  treason ;  again  he  obtained  a  respite.  On  the  1st 
of  AngiiBt  the  same  year,  Gerard  Alspaye,  the  valet  of  Segraye, 
tiie  oonatable  of  the  Tower,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  co-operation 
with  him,  gave  the  men-at-arms  a  soporific  potion  in  a  drink 
provided  by  the  queen ;  and  while  the  guards  were  asleep,  Mor- 
timer passed  through  a  hole  he  had  worked  in  his  own  prison 
into  the  kitchen  of  the  royal  residence,  ascended  the  chimney,  got 
on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  from  thence  to  the  Thames'  side  by 
a  ladder  of  ropes.  Segrave'fr  valet  then  took  a  sculler  and  rowed 
him  over  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  found  a 
party  of  seven  horsemen,  Mortimer's  vassals,  waiting  to  receive 
hbn.  With  this  guard  he  made  his  way  to  Southampton,  and 
from  thence  sailed  safely  to  Normandy.  Edward  II.  was  in 
Lancaahire  when  he  heard  of  the  escape  of  Mortimer.  He  roused 
all  England  ^th  a  hue  and  cry  after  him,  seeking  Tn'm  in  his 
hereditary  demesnes — ^the  marches  of  Wales. 

Meantime,  the  queen  commenced  her  deep-laid  schemes  for  the 
ndn  of  Mortimer's  enemies,  the  Despencers.  These  two  Despencers 
had  saoceeded  to  the  same  sort  of  ascendancy  over  the  king  as 
Ctaveston;  they  were  his  principal  ministers  of  state,  and  they 
had  ventured  to  curtail  ike  revenues  of  the  queen.  A  fierce 
•braggle  for  supremacy  between  her  and  the  Despencers,  during 
the  year  1324,  ended  in  the  discharge  of  all  her  French  servants, 
nd  the  substitution  of  an  inadequate  pension  for  herself.  The 
king  of  France,  exasperated  by  his  sister's  representations  of  her 
wrongs,  made  an  attack  on  Guienne,  which  afforded  an  excuse  to 
the  Despencers  for  advising  king  Edwai'd  to  deprive  the  queen  of 
her  last  possession  in  England — ^the  earldom  of  Cornwall. 

Then  Isabella  denied  her  company  to  her  lord,  and  he  refused 
to  come  where  she  was.     King  Charles  testified  his  indignant 
■ease  of  his  sister's  treatment,  by  declaring  his  intention  of  seiz- 
ing all  the  provinces  held  by  king  Edward  of  the  French  crown, 
he  having  repeatedly  summoned  him  in  vain  to  perform  the  ac- 
cavtomed  homage  for  them.    Edward  was  not  prepared  to  engage 
a  a  war  for  their  defence,  and  neither  he  nor  his  ministers  liked 
the  alternative  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  court  of  the  incensed 
brother  of  queen  Isabella,   after  the  indignities  that  had  been 
ofered  to  her.     So  matters  continued  until  Charles  of  France 
■ozed  Guienne.    Then  Isabella  herself  volunteered  to  act  as  me- 
diatrix between  the  two  monarchs,  provided  she  might  be  per- 
nutted  to  go  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  pacification.    Edward,  who 
bad  so  often  been  extricated  from  his  political  difficulties  by  the 
d^fflnft^^^c  talents  of  his  fair  consort,  accepted  her  offer.    She 
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departed  for  France  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Her  canaorty 
far  from  suspecting  her  guileful  intentions,  permitted  his  heir, 
prince  Edward,  to  accompany  her ;  who,  attended  by  a  spleiidid 
train  of  nobles  and  knights,  sailed  from  Dover,  September  12, 1325, 
and  proceeded  with  the  queen  his  mother  to  Paris,  where  his  first 
interview  with  the  king  his  uncle  took  place  in  her  presence,  and 
he  performed  the  act  of  feudal  homage  for  his  father  on  the  2l8t, 
at  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  Mortimer  and  all  the  banished  Eng- 
lish lords  flocked  round  queen  Isabella.  The  English  ambassadors, 
offended  at  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  withdrew  to 
England,  and  informed  the  king  of  her  proceedings,  urging  him 
to  command  her  immediate  return  with  her  son.  King  Edward 
wrote  urgent  letters  to  Isabella  herself  to  that  effect,  of  whioh 
this  is  one : — 

king  edwabd  to  queen  isabella. 
"  Lady, 

"  Oftentimes  have  we  informed  you,  both  before  and  after  the 
homage,  of  our  great  desire  to  have  you  with  us,  and  of  our  grief  d 
heart  at  your  long  absence ;  and  as  we  understand  that  yon  do  us 
great  mischief  by  this,  we  will  that  you  come  to  us  with  all  speed* 
and  without  further  excuses.  Before  the  homage  was  performed, 
you  made  the  advancement  of  that  business  an  excuse ;  and  now 
that  we  have  sent  by  the  honourable  father,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, our  safe-conduct  to  you,  *  you  will  not  come  for  the  fear 
and  doubt  of  Hugh  le  Despencer  !*  Whereat  we  cannot  marFel 
too  much,  when  we  recall  your  flattering  deportment  towards 
each  other  in  our  presence,  so  amicable  and  sweet  was  your 
deportment,  with  special  assurances  and  looks,  and  other  tokens 
of  the  firmest  friendship,  and  also,  since  then,  your  very  especial 
letters  to  him  of  late  date,  which  he  has  shown  to  us. 

"  And  certes,  lady,  we  know  for  truth,  and  so  know  you,  that  he 
has  always  procured  from  us  all  the  honour  he  could  for  you,  nor 
to  you  has  either  evil  or  villany  been  done  since  you  entered  into 
our  companionship;  unless,  peradventure,  as  you  may  yourself 
remember,  once,  when  we  had  cause  to  give  you  secretly  some 
words  of  reproof  for  your  pride,  but  without  other  harshness :  and, 
doubtless,  both  God  and  the  law  of  our  holy  church  require  yon 
to  honour  us,  and  for  nothing  earthly  to  trespass  against  our 
commandments,  or  to  forsake  our  company.  And  we  are  much 
displeased,  now  the  homage  has  been  made  to  our  dearest  brother, 
the  king  of  France,  and  we  have  such  fair  prospect  of  amity,  thai 
you,  whom  we  sent  to  make  the  peace,  should  be  the  cause  (which 
God  forefend)  of  increasing  the  breach  between  us.    Whereforo 
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tre  charge  you,  that  ceasing  from  all  pretences,  delays,  and 
exoases,  you  come  to  us  with  all  the  haste  you  can.  Also,  we 
require  of  you  that  our  dear  son  Edward  return  to  us  with  all 
possible  speed,  for  we  much  desire  to  see  him  and  to  speak  with 
him,** 

Eling  Edward's  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  follows  : — 

"  Vebt  deab  Son, 

**  As  you  are  young  and  of  tender  age,  we  remind  you  of  that 
which  we  charged  and  commanded  you  at  your  departure  from 
Doyer,  and  you  answered  then,  as  we  know  with  good  will,  *  that 
you  would  not  trespass  or  disobey  any  of  our  injunctions  in  any 
point  for  any  one/  And  since  that  your  homage  has  been 
received  by  our  dearest  brother,  the  king  of  France,  your  uncle. 
Be  pleased  to  take  your  leave  of  him,  and  return  to  us  with  all 
speed  in  company  with  your  mother,  if  so  be  that  she  will  come 
quickly ;  and  if  she  will  not  come,  then  come  you  without  further 
delay,  for  we  have  great  desire  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you : 
therefore  stay  not  for  your  mother,  nor  for  any  one  else,  on  our 
Uessing. 

"  Given  at  Westminster,  the  2nd  day  of  December."  [1325.] 

After  these  letters  Charles  le  Bel  looked  very  coolly  on  his 
sister,  and  urged  her  to  return,  with  her  son,  to  her  royal  husband. 
Isabella  had  other  intentions.  About  this  time  she  received  a 
deputation  from  the  confederate  barons,  assuring  her  "  that  if  she 
opold  only  raise  a  thousand  men,  and  would  come  with  the  prince 
to  England  at  the  head  of  that  force,  they  would  place  him  on  the 
throne  to  govern  under  her  guidance." 

Edward  II.  had  been  informed  of  his  queen's  clandestinely 
contracting  their  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Hainault.  The  bride's  portion,  paid  in  advance,  was  required  by 
Isabella  to  support  herself  against  her  unhappy  lord. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1326,  king  Edward  made  a  last  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevail  on  the  prince,  his  son,  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  evil  counsels  and  companions  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  to 
letum  to  him.  His  letter  afifords  indubitable  evidence  how  accu- 
lately  the  king  was  inf oruied  of  his  wife's  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Mortimer. 

But  Isabella  succeeded  in  persuading  her  son  that  she  was  the 
object  of  the  most  bai*bai*ous  persecution.  Edward  II.  sent  copies 
of  his  letters  to  the  pope,  who  thereupon  addressed  remonstrances  to 
Charles  le  Bel  on  his  detention  of  the  queen  of  England  from  her 
royal  consort,  and  charged  him,  under  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, to  dismiss  both  Isabella  and  her  son  from  his  dominiona. 
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When  king  Charles  had  read  these  letters,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, and  ordered  his  sister  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
contents,  for  he  had  held  no  conversation  with  her  for  a  long 
time  (having  become  aware  of  her  shameless  conduct  at  Parii 
with  Mortimer).  He  ordered  her  to  leave  his  kingdom  imme- 
diately, or  he  would  make  her  quit  it  with  shame. 

The  queen  had  no  adviser  left  but  her  dear  cousin,  Robert 
d'Artois.  They  both  acted  secretly,  since  the  king,  her  brother, 
had  not  only  said,  but  sworn,  ''  that  whoever  should  speak  in  her 
behalf  should  forfeit  his  lands,  and  incur  banishment."  Robert 
discovered  that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  for  delivering  Isabella,  her 
son,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Mortimer,  to  Edward  n.,  and  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  warn  her  of  her  periL  Accom- 
panied by  her  son  and  Mortimer,  Isabella  left  Paris,  and  travelled 
to  Ostrevant,  in  Hainault,  where  she  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
knight,  called  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  who  received  her  with 
great  pleasure,  and  entertained  her  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

The  count  of  Hainault  was  then  at  Yalenciennes.  Sir  John, 
his  brother,  conducted  Isabella  to  Yalenciennes,  where  the  oomit 
of  Hainault  and  his  countess  received  her  very  graciously.  She 
remained  at  Yalenciennes  during  eight  days.  When  she  was  pre- 
paring for  her  departure,  John  of  Hainault  wrote  letters  to  certain 
knights  in  whom  he  put  great  confidence,  in  Brabant  and  Bohonia, 
"  beseeching  them,  by  all  the  friendship  there  was  between  them, 
to  arm  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed  queen  of  England." 

An  armament  having  assembled  at  Dort  for  her  service,  the 
queen,  her  son  and  suite,  and  sir  Johi^  of  Hainault,  iembarked 
there.  The  fleet  was  tossed  with  a  great  tempest,  but  made  the 
port  of  Orford  in  Suffolk,  when  the  queen  being  got  safely  on 
shore,  her  knights  and  attendants  made  her  a  house  with  four 
carpets,  open  in  the  front,  where  they  kindled  her  a  great  9at 
of  the  pieces  of  wreck,  some  of  their  ships  having  been  beaten  to 
pieces  in  the  tempest.  Meantime  the  Flemish  sailors  landed  all 
the  horses  and  arms  before  midnight.  The  queen  marched  at 
daybreak,  with  banners  displayed,  towards  the  next  country  town, 
where  she  found  the  houses  amply  and  well  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, but  all  the  people  fled.  The  advanced  guard,  meantime, 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  seized  all  the  cattle  and 
food  they  could  get ;  and  the  owners  followed  them,  crying  bitteriy, 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  asked  them  "  what  was  the 
fedr  value  of  the  goods  P"  and  when  they  named  the  price,  she 
paid  them  all  liberally  in  ready  money.  She  was  met  and  wd- 
comed  at  Harwich  by  her  uncle,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  many 
other  barons  and  knights.    Her  force  consisted  of  two  thonwund 
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seven  hxmdred  and  fiftj-seven  foreign  soldiers,  well  appointed, 
oommajided  by  lord  John  of  Hainault.  Mortimer  was  the  leader 
of  her  English  partisans.  It  was  asserted  that  she  had  been  driven 
into  a  foreign  land  by  plots  against  her  life,  and  that  she  was 
the  most  oppressed  of  qneens, — ^the  most  injured  of  wives. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  qneen's  landing  reached  the  king, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  proscribing  all  those  who  had  taken 
anns  against  him,  with  the  exception  of  queen  Isabella,  the  prince 
her  son,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Kent.  It  is  dated  Septem* 
ber  28, 1326 :  in  it  he  offers  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  head  of  the 
azch-traitor,  Roger  Mortimer.  The  queen,  who  had  traversed 
England  with  great  celerity,  immediately  published  a  reward  of 
double  that  sum  for  the  head  of  the  younger  Despencer.  The 
king  and  the  younger  Hugh  Despencer  shut  themselves  up  in 
Bristol  castle :  old  sir  Hugh  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  remained  in 
the  town,  but  these  the  citizens  delivered  up  soon  after  to  the 
queen,  who  had  with  her  army  entered  Bristol,  accompanied  by 
tar  John  Hainault.  Sir  Hugh  Despencer  the  elder  was  surren- 
dered to  the  queen,  that  she  might  do  what  she  pleased  with  him. 
The  children  of  the  queen  were  also  brought  to  her, — John  of 
TgltTiftm  and  her  two  daughters.  As  she  had  not  seen  them  for  a 
long  time,  this  gave  her  great  joy.  She  condemned  sir  Hugh 
Despencer  to  suffer  a  traitor's  death,  and  although  he  was  ninety 
years  old,  he  was  hanged  in  his  armour,  just  as  he  was  taken  from 
the  queen's  presence,  under  the  view  of  the  king  and  his  son,  who 
were  besieged  in  Bristol  castle.  Dispirited  by  this  sight,  they 
laied  to  escape,  but  the  royal  fugitive  and  his  hapless  favourite 
were  brought  back  to  Bristol,  and  delivered  to  the  queen  as  her 
prisoners.  The  imf ortunate  Hugh  Despencer  wotild  eat  no  food 
from  the  moment  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  becoming  very  faint, 
Isabella  had  him  tried  at  Hereford,  lest  he  should  die  b^ore  he 
reached  London.  His  miseries  were  ended  by  an  execution,  at  which 
the  queen  was  present,  accompanied  with  too  many  circumstances 
of  horror  and  cruelty  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  He  was 
put  to  death  at  Hereford,  the  stronghold  of  the  power  of  Mortimer. 

Now  the  evil  nature  of  Isabella  of  France  blazed  out  in  full 
view.  Hitherto  her  beauty,  her  eloquence,  and  her  complaints 
bad  won  all  hearts  towards  her  cause;  but  the  touchstone  of 
prosperity  showed  her  natural  character.  Yet  she  was  hailed  in 
London  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  The  parliament  met,  the 
misdemeanours  of  the  sovereign  were  canvassed,  his  deposition 
was  decreed,  and'  his  eldest  son  was  elected  to  his  o£Gice,  and 
iBimediafcely  proclaimed  king  in  Westminster  hall  by  the  style 
and  tiUe  of  Edward  HI. 
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The  ceremony  of  Edward  II.'s  abdication,  in  this  instance,  con* 
sisted  chiefly  in  the  king*s  surrender  of  the  crown,  sceptre^  orb, 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  for  the  nse  of  his  son  and  snccessoi. 
The  coronation  was  solemnized  in  Westminster  abbey»  January 
the  26th,  1326.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  hypocriticai 
demeanour  of  the  queen-mother  Isabella,  who,  though  she  had 
been  the  principal  cause  of  her  husband's  deposition,  affected  to 
weep  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  But  the  moment  she 
learned  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  beginning  to  treat  him.  with 
kindness  she  had  him  removed  from  Kenilworth,  and  gave  him 
into  the  charge  of  brutal  ruffians,  by  whom  the  royal  victim  was 
conducted,  first  to  Oorfe  castle,  and  then  to  Bristol  There  a 
project  was  formed  by  the  citizens  for  his  deliverance.  When 
this  was  discovered,  the  associate-traitors,  Gumey  and  Maltravers, 
hurried  him  to  Berkeley  castle,  destined  to  be  his  last  resting- 
place.  The  queen's  mandate  for  the  murder  of  her  royal  husband 
was  conveyed  in  that  memorable  Latin  distich  from  the  subtle 
pen  of  Adam  Orleton,  the  master-fiend  of  her  cabinet.  Latin  was 
not  then  punctuated ;  the  sense  in  English  may  be  read  two  ways, 
forming  a  good  lesson  in  punctuation,  and  shearing  to  our  young 
readers  the  use  of  that  most  useful  art : — 

Edward  to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is  good. 
Eklward  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed  is  good. 

Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  unhappy  Edward,  had  treated  him  with  so  much  courtesy 
and  respect,  that  he  was  not  only  denied  access  to  him,  biit 
deprived  of  all  power  in  his  own  house.  On  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  September,  1327,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  the  return 
of  the  queen  to  England,  the  murder  of  her  unfortunate  husband 
vras  perpetrated,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  horror.  N(» 
outward  marks  of  violence  were  perceptible  on  his  person  when 
the  body  was  exposed  to  public  view,  but  the  rigid  and  distorted 
lines  of  the  face  bore  evidence  of  the  agonies  he  had  undergone, 
and  it  is  repoi*ted  that  his  cries  had  been  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  castle  where  this  barbarous  regicide  was  com- 
mitted. "Many  a  one .  woke,"  adds  the  narrator,  "and  prayed 
to  God  for  the  harmless  soul  which  that  night  was  departing  ia 
torture." 

For  some  days  no  one  durst  offer  to  bring  the  dead  king  to  lus 
burial.  At  last  the  abbot  of  Gloucester  boldly  entered  the  blood- 
stained halls  of  Berkeley  with  uplifted  crosier,  followed  by  hia 
l>rethren,  and  throwing  a  pall,  emblazoned  with  his  own  arms  and 
those  of  the  church,  over  the  bier,  bade  his  people,  "  In  the  name 
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of  Qod  and  St.  Peter,  take  up  their  dead  lord,  and  bear  him  to  his 
burial  in  the  church  to  which  he  had  given  so  many  pious  gifts." 
No  one  dared  gainsaj  him.  Edward  II.  was  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
and  there  rests  at  present. 

The  public  indignation  was  so  greatly  excited  against  the 
infamous  assassins  of  Edward  II.,  suborned  by  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  that  they  were  fain  to  make  their  escape  beyond  seas, 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  The  queen  endeavoured,  by 
the  marriage  festivities  of  her  son  and  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to 
dissipate  the  general  gloom.  Nothing  but  her  military  despotism 
oiabled  her  to  keep  possession  of  her  usurped  power.  Without 
sanction  of  parliament  the  queen  concluded  peace  with  Scotland 
and  marriage  between  the  princess  Joanna,  an  infant  of  five  years 
old,  and  David  Bruce,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  who  was  about  two 
years  older.  Isabella  accompanied  her  young  daughter  to  Ber- 
wick, attended  by  Mortimer,  and  in  their  presence  the  royal  chil- 
dren were  married  in  that  town,  July  12, 1328.  The  earl  of  Kent 
had,  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Hng  his  brother,  suffered  the 
greatest  remorse.  Isabella,  being  aware  of  his  state  of  mind, 
caused  it  to  be  insinuated  to  him  that  the  late  sovereign  his 
brother  was  not  dead,  but  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Oorfe 
castle.  He  wrote  to  the  governor  inquiring  the  truth,  when  his 
letters  falling  into  the  queen's  hands  she  arrested  him  for  treason. 
Hlb  arraignment  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  13, 1329,  and  he 
was  executed  on  the  morrow.  The  queen  further  outraged  public 
opinion  by  presenting  the  principal  part  of  the  estates  of  this 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  to  Mortimer's  son,  Geoffrey. 
The  death  of  Charles  king  of  France,  without  male  issue,  having 

'  left  Isabella  the  sole  surviving  child  of  Philip  le  Bel,  her  eldest 
wn,  Sdward  m.,  considered  that  he  had  the  best  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France.  The  twelve  peers  of  France  decided  other- 
wise, and  gave,  first  the  regency,  and  then  (on  the  birth  of  the 
posthumous  daughter  of  Charles  le  Bel)  the  throne  to  Philip  of 
Valois,  the  cousin  of  their  late  king.  Edward  was  eager  to  assert 
Ids  daini  as  the  nephew  of  that  monarch,  and  the  grandson  of 

[  Philip  le  Bel ;  but  his  mother  compelled  him,  sorely  against  his 
irill,  to  acknowledge  those  of  his  rival,  by  performing  homage  for 
the  provinces  held  of  the  French  crown.  Edward  III.  returned 
!rom  his  last  conference  with  king  Philip,  at  Amiens,  out  of 
Inimour  with  himself,  and  stiQ  more  so  with  his  mother.  The 
atffder  of  his  royal  father,  the  infamy  of  Isabella's  life  with 
iCortimer,  her  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  rapacity,  were  represented 
to  him  by  his  faithful  friends.  While  her  son  was  in  a  most 
indignant  frame  of  mind  Isabella  summoned  her  parliament  ^<& 
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queen-regent  to  meet  at  Nottingliani.  The  young  king .  had 
intended  to  occupy  the  castle  himself,  but  his  mother  forestalled 
him  by  establishing  herself  there  beforehand,  under  guard  of 
Mortimer's  retainers.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  was  a  cavernous 
passage,  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mortimer's  hole,"  through 
which  one  night  the  king  and  his  friends  were  brought  by  torch- 
light to  the  queen's  chamber,  where  they  surprised  Mortimer 
with  her.  They  dragged  him  into  the  hall,  the  queen  following, 
crying  out,  "Bel  JUz,  ayez  pitie  de  gentil  Mortimer F*  for  she 
knew  her  son  was  there,  though  she  saw  him  not.  Mortimer 
was  hurried  away,  and  the  castle  locked  on  the  queen.  The  next 
morning  Mortimer  and  his  partizans  were  led  prisoners  towards 
London.  On  his  arriyal  in  London,  Mortimer  was  for  a  few  hours 
committed  to  the  Tower,  previous  to  his  summary  execution, 
which  was  instantly  carried  into  effect,  the  king  refusing  to  hear 
what  the  accused  had  to  say  in  his  own  vindication — an  illegal 
proceeding  which  afterwards  led  to  the  advantage  of  his  heir. 
Isabella  was  spared  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial  through  tiiie 
intercession  of  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  wrote  to  the  young 
king,  exhorting  him  not  to  expose  his  mother's  shame. 

Castie-Kising,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  place  where  queen  Isabella 
was  destined  to  spend  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood.  During 
her  confinement  Isabella  was  afflicted  with  occasional  fits  <d 
derangement.  It  is  asserted  that  these  aberrations  commenced  in 
a  violent  access  of  madness,  which  seized  her  while  the  body  of 
Mortimer  hung  on  the  gallows.  For  many  months  the  populace 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her.  Her  derangement  was 
attributed  to  the  horrors  of  conscience.  She  was  in  her  six-and- 
thirtieth  year  when  her  seclusion  at  Castle-Bising  commenced.  l%e 
king  her  son  generally,  when  in  England,  visited  her  twice  or  thripe 
a-year,  and  never  permitted  any  one  to  name  her  in  his  presenoe 
otherwise  than  with  respect. 

During  the  two  first  years  of  Isabella's  residence  at  Castle' 
Rising,  her  seclusion  appears  most  rigorous;  but  in  1332  th» 
assumed  the  garb  of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  yet  made  no  profession. 
She  was  soon  after  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsing- 
ham,  not  far  from  her  residence  in  Norfolk.  She  died  at  Oasiio- 
Kising,  August  22, 1358,  aged  sixty-three.  By  her  will  she  chose 
the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  where  the  mangled  remains  of 
her  paramour  Mortimer  had  been  buried  eight-and-twenty  yeaiB 
previously,  for  the  place  of  her  interment,  where  a  fine  aktbcuster 
tomb  was  erected  to  her  memory,  which  was  destroyed  at  tko 
Reformation. 
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PHILIPPA  OF  HAINAULT, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  EDWAKD  IIL 


RE  had  been  an  early  affection  formed  between  tbe  son  of 
ward  n.  and  Fhilippa,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  sovereign 
oi  Hainatdt,  at  Valenciennes,  when  that  young  prince  and 
ther.  took  refuge  at  her  father's  court.  The  young  lover  and 
jred  lady,  each  in  their  fifteenth  year,  were  domesticated  for 
ight  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship.  Young  Edward  knew 
LBent  of  his  father,  his  council,  and  parliament  had  to  be 
xL ;  and  as  he  was  a  refugee  following  a  disgraced  mother, 
t  eilence  regarding  his  preference,  even  to  the  object  of  it ; 
^h  her  uncle,  the  famous  knight  sir  John  of  Hainaidt,  noticed 
.  observed  to  some  of  his  EngHsh  suite  that  their  young 
affected  the  society  of  his  niece,  the  lady  Philippa,  more 
lat  of  any  of  her  sisters.  When  success  followed  the  subse- 
invasion  of  England,  and  seven  months  afterwards  young 
d  m.  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  hapless  father,  his 
L  despatched  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  to  look 
df e  for  their  youthful  monarch  among  the  princesses  at  the 
y  court  of  Hainault.  The  bishop  demanded  of  the  coxmcil 
of  the  five  young  ladies  they  chose  to  be  queen  of  England. 
I  them  answered,  "We  will  have  her  with  finest  form,  I 

bishop  then  surveyed  them  all  very  seriously,  "  and  chose 
>a,  who  was  full  feminine."  No  doubt  Edward  III.  and  her 
rnided  the  bishop  so  that  his  choice  fell  on  the  right  lady. 
ya,  was  married  to  Edward  III.  at  Valenciennes  by  procu- 
and  then  embarking  at  Wisant,  she  safely  landed  at  Dover 
1  her  suite,  Dec.  23,  1327,  escorted  not  by  her  father,  as 
d,  but  by  her  uncle  John  of  Hainault.  Great  festivals 
b^  her  entry,  but  her  young  warrior  bridegroom  was 
ly,  leading  his  army  against  the  Scotch,  and  the  fair 
id  to  Bet  out  on  a  wintry  progress  northwards  to  find  bin^^p 
inster  was  the  place  where  Edward  and  Philippa  met,  ^^l^f 
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were  married  there  January  24, 1327-8.  The  grandeur  of  the  royal 
espousalB  was  heightened  by  a  procession  of  the  nobility  of  Soot- 
land,  who  came  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace,  fixed  by  the  betrotiial 
of  the  young  king's  little  sister,  Joanna,  with  David  (the  heir  of 
king  Robert  Bruce),  who  was  only  seven  years  old.  As  the  xoyal 
hero  Bruce  died  soon,  it  may  be  supposed  the  peace  did  not  lut 
long.  The  young  royal  pair  of  England  returned  southward  to 
Woodstock. 

Conquest  wars  and  civil  wars  had  left  England  too  poor  for 
the  young  queen's  coronation.  It  did  not  take  place  till  1390, 
at  Westminster  abbey.  Robert  de  Yere  claimed  her  bed,  her 
shoes,  and  three  silver  basins  she  had  used  on  the  ocoaaion,  as 
his  fees  as  grand  chamberlain.  The  unworthy  Isabella  yet  reigned 
over  England  when  Fhilippa  gave  birth  to  her  eldc^  son,  the 
renowned  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  her  favourite  oonntij 
palace  of  Woodstock.  After  the  example  of  Blanche  of  Gasiakb 
queen  regent  of  France,  Fhilippa  nourished  this  infant  hero  at 
her  own  bosom.  His  great  beauty,  the  size  and  fimmeaa  of  his 
limbs,  and  his  precocious  abilities  were  remarked  with  pride  bj 
the  English. 

When  the  dower  of  Fhilippa  came  to  be  settled,  the  oouncil 
found  that  the  usurping  queen  regent  Isabella  had  spent  tiie 
young  queen's  portion  of  40,000  crowns,  and  had  withal  so  well 
provided  for  herself  that  her  son  was  left  almost  without  revemie. 
Such  state  of  affairs  precipitated  the  revolution  that  followed, 
when  the  queen  regent  Isabella  was  hurled  from  her  usurped  pre- 
eminence, and  her  guilty  favourite  Mortimer  punished  according 
to  his  deserts,  though  not  by  legal  trial  The  informality  oocft- 
sioned  the  restoration  of  his  great  possessions  to  his  brave  son,  in 
whose  family  the  lineal  title  to  the  English  crown  soon  merged. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  their  marriage  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  crown  kept  the  king  within  the  bounds  of  peace.  The 
young  queen's  native  country  was  the  most  industrious  corner 
of  Europe,  which  it  clothed  by  the  means  of  its  nianiifaotiire& 
Young  as  they  were,  both  Fhilippa  and  Edward  had  seen  and 
noted  from  whence  the  great  wealth  of  Hainault  and  FLandera 
arose.  Eleanora  of  Castile  had  introduced  the  Spanish  sheep  to 
England,  where  they  had  thriven  so  well,  that  the  wool  when  exi* 
ported  from  this  country  formed  the  staple  of  the  Flemish  mana- 
facture.  Soon  after,  when  she  lived  in  the  north  of  "RnglimJ, 
during  her  king's  Scotch  campaign,  Fhilippa  invested  some 
capital  in  working  the  coal  mines  in  Tynedale.  She  may  not 
have  been  the  first  person  who  opened  these  sources  of  inestimable 
wealth  to  England,  but  she  is  the  first  whose  extant  documents 
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bear  witness  to  such  facts.  The  commimication  between  North- 
mnberland  and  her  native  country  is  easy,  still  more  so  it  is 
with  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  It  was  to  Norwich  that  she  induced 
her  countryman,  John  Kempe,  to  emigrate  with  his  children  and 
kmsfolk,  and  here  she  encouraged  them  to  found  those  woollen 
manufactories,  still  the  wealth  of  Norwich,  and  for  which  her 
name  is  at  this  hour  gratefully  remembered  by  the  population  of 
the  city. 

The  queen  consort  of  Edward  III.  was  not  suffered  long  to 
cnltiyate  her  predilections  for  the  blessed  occupations  of  peace. 
Her  warlike  lord  made  fierce  war  on  Scotland,  carryini?  it  on  more 
rni^nnu^j  than  did  Ms  mighty  gnmdsire.  eZTl  Philippa 
followed  her  wamor  king  to  the  field,  and  was  in  great  danger 
when,  the  Scots  retaliating,  besieged  her  at  Bamborough  castle. 
Edward  flew  from  his  siege  of  Berwick  to  her  rescue,  but  dis- 
gaoed  his  fair  fame  afte-wards  by  putting  the  two  young  sons 
of  the  governor  of  Berwick  to  death,  because  the  father  would 
not  surrender  his  charge.  He  gained  this  warder  town  of  Scotland 
afterwards  by  storm,  with  horrid  waste  of  blood.  It  has  pertained 
to  England  erer  since.  Philippa  added  to  the  royal  family  in  her 
Borthem  campaign  her  second  son,  William,  who  was  bom  at 
Hatfield  in  Yorkshire,  1336. 

Now  commenced  the  series  of  dire  succession  wars  in  France 
between  our  royal  Plantagenets  and  the  French  kings.  The 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  called  Salic,  denied  the  sceptre 
to  female  monarchs  or  to  their  descendants,  permitting,  however, 
tiie  queen-mothers,  consorts,  or  even  sisters  of  their  kings  to 
goyem  as  regent  sovereigns,  in  cases  of  exigence.  More  than 
one,  like  Blanche  of  Castile,  have  done  so  with  great  success. 
The  Salic  law  Edward  m.  prepared  to  break  by  force  of  in- 
Tasion,  claiming  to  be  king  of  France  as  the  nearest  represen- 
tative of  St.  Louis,  in  right  of  his  own  very  unsaintly  mother, 
queen  dowager  Isabella,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  kept,  in 
palace  restraint,  prisoner  in  Norfolk.  Philip  de  Yalois,  as  the 
nearest  nude  descendant  of  Louis  IX.,  was  recognized  as  king 
fay  all  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  excepting  Edward  m.,  who 
mm  duke  of  Aqtdtaine,  and  the  count  of  Hainault,  his  queen's 
fsther,  whose  territories  comprised  the  chief  part  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  He  was  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  Europe.  He 
vged  Edward  to  assert  his  ambitious  claim,  providing  him  in 
1^  with  money  and  arms,  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Qerman  princes  confederate  against  France,  helping  him  to  be 
inade  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  nominated  emperor  of  Gkjr- 
tuny,  only   Edward  HI.   had  the  good  sense  to  decline  the 
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profitless  honour.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  mighty  movements 
the  count  of  Hainault  died  suddenly  of  the  gout.  His  wariike 
son-in-law  was  forced  in  consequence  to  delay  his  French  cam- 
paign until  1338 ;  when  Philippa,  following  him  to  his  head-qauten 
at  Antwerp  or  Ghent,  kept  adding  to  the  royal  family  pirinoes 
renowned  in  history  by  names  derived  from  their  birth-places  in 
the  famous  old  cities  of  the  Low  Countries.  Edward  and  Philippa's 
third  son,  Lionel,  our  .present  queen's  lineal  ancestor,  was  boiii  at 
'  Antwerp,  Xovember  30, 1338.  In  due  time  he  grew  to  be  neailf 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  was  stout  in  proportion.  With  this  in&nt 
Hercules  in  her  arms,  the  queen  returned  to  England  in  the  autqma 
of  1339.  She  visited  her  prosperous  colony  of  artizanB  in  Nor* 
wich,  while  her  royal  lord  went  to  see  his  unhappy  mother,  ti^ 
prisoner  at  Castle-Bising  in  Norfolk.  The  royal  family  abode  at 
Norwich  from  February  till  Easter,  1340,  when  Edward  TTT,  "hM 
a  grand  tournament  with  aU  his  chivalxy  in  his  queen's  favonzed 
city. 

Hitherto  Edward's  military  successes  had  been  limited  to  im* 
posing  a  tributary  king  on  the  unwilling  Scotch,  while  the  heir  of  iha 
heroic  Bruce,  the  young  king  David  II.,  his  brother-in-law,  somg^ 
refuge  in  France.  But  the  spring  of  1340  was  distinguished  hf 
the  first  great  naval  victory  won  by  an  English  fleet  since  the 
time  of  Alfred.  Edward,  who  commanded  in  person,  ftTyniliilai«a 
the  French  naval  forces  off  Blankenburg,  on  Midsummeir  day, 
when  Fhilippa  gave  birth  at  Ghent  to  his  fourth  son,  John  ol 
Gaimt,  or  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Edward  III.  landed  at  ^nyt 
the  day  after,  impatient  to  bring  the  news  of  the  victory  and  to 
embrace  her  and  his  infant. 

The  mother  of  Fhihppa  at  this  period  mediated  a  truce  between 
Edward  m.  and  Fhilip  of  Valois,  to  which  the  royal  hero  d 
England  unwillingly  consented ;  both  belligerents  were,  however, 
utterly  penniless.  Fhilippa  had  surrendered  her  best  crown  and 
all  her  jewels  for  her  royal  husband  to  pawn  to  the  merchaaoAl 
of  Ghent.  He  had  likewise  left  his  kinsmaTi,  the  valiant  Henxy 
Flantagenet,  earl  of  Derby,  in  pledge  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  his  debts.  In  •  an  utter  state  of  bankruptcy  oar  king  and 
FhHippa  stole  away  from  Ghent  at  midnight,  December  2, 1S48^ 
and  embarked  in  a  littie  ship  on  the  wintry  sea,  with  three  nurses 
and  two  baby  princes.  After  great  danger  all  landed  safely  on 
the  Tower  wharf,  and  took  possession  of  the  unguarded  f ortreMi 
And  any  enemy  might  have  done  the  same ;  for  our  great  Plaa- 
tagenet  found  to  his  intense  wrath  that  his  faithless  casteUan,  de 
Beche,  had  deserted  his  trust  to  visit  his  love  in  the  City,  and  His 
garrison  had  decamped  on  similar  errands.    Fhilippa  was  obliged 
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to  exert  all  her  influence  to  avert  from  him  the  punishment  her 
xoytl  lord  meant  to  inflict  with  his  own  hand.  At  her  entreaty, 
however,  the  life  of  de  Beche  was  spared. 

The  desolating  wars  in  Scotland  and  his  great  naval  victory  were 
until  this  period  the  chief  froits  of  Edward  UE/s  warlike  career. 
More  deadly  strife  he  knew  lay  before  him,  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  fiercer  contest  into  which  he  meant  to  plunge  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Chroni- 
dben  tell  the  romantic  story  that  the  king's  love  for  Catherine 
tiie  Fair,  countess  of  Salisbury,  caused  the  institution.  This  lady 
ma  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful ;  her  husband  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king  of  France,  and  was  then  confined  in  the 
Louvre.  Edward  HE.  himself,  by  the  motto  he  gave  to  the  chi- 
filric  order,  seemed  to  express  his  scorn  for  all  scandal  in  the 
vords,  Sowi  aoU  qui  mal  y  pense — "  Shame  be  to  hinn  that  evU 
fhinks."  Many  ladies  were  admitted  to  this  high  order,  of  whom 
queen  Philippa  was  the  chief,  wearing  the  band,  embroidered  with 
tlie  above  words  in  jewels,  round  the  left  arm,  as  the  king  and  his 
bughts  wore  it  beneath  the  left  knee.  Like  her  great  ancestress 
queen  Philippa,  her  present  Majesty  wears  the  jewelled  motto 
md  band  round  her  arm. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  held  at  Windsor, 
St.  George's  day,  1343,  after  which  the  greatest  hurry  of  warlike 
ineparations  took  place  for  nearly  two  years.  France  and  Scot- 
land, closely  alHed,  were  equally  urgent  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
Blaok  Prince,  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  made  his  first 
public  appearance  at  Norwich,  by  tnting  at  a  grand  tournament 
keld  at  his  mother's  favourite  city,  when  she  made  a  visit  to  her 
pxot6ges  of  the  woollen  factories  established  there.  The  queen  was 
i^ipointed  regent  of  England  when  her  king  departed  with  their 
eldest  son  to  invade  France,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1346. 

The  victory  of  Oressy  was  gained  August  24,  1346.  Here  the 
Blade  Prince,  so  called  from  his  black  armour,  obtained  the  crest 
ol  the  ostrich  feathers  and  the  motto  of  Ich  dien,  the  spoils  of 
the  brave  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  fighting  for  France ; 
they  are  still  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  At  Oressy,  with  less 
than  one-third,  the  English  defeated  100,000  of  the  feudal  militia 
ol  France,  taking  30,000  prisoners.  The  Black  Prince  received 
from  his  father's  sword  after  the  victory  knighthood  as  banneret, 
fliat  is  on  a  battle  field  where  the  standard  royal  of  the  king  of 
Bngland  is  displayed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Calais  was 
oloaely  besieged  by  Edward  III. 

It  was  now  queen  Philippa's  turn  to  do  battle  royal  with  a 
king.    Only  one  fortnight  after  the  victory  of  Cressy,  David  king 
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of  Scotland  inyaded  England  at  the  head  of  an  army,  as  a  diyer- 
sion  in  favour  of  his  French  ally.  Philippa,  as  qneen  regent^  ad- 
vanced to  Newcastle.  After  reviewing  her  army,  riding  through 
the  ranks  on  her  white  charger,  she  retired  to  pray  for  its  snooess 
in  defending  her  kingdom.  When  a  bloody  battle  was  fought; 
October  17,  the  king  of  Scotland,  David  Brace,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  his  army  destroyed.  A  northern  squire,  John  Oopdand  by 
name,  took  king  David  after  an  heroic  resistance.  The  queen 
sent  for  the  royal  prisoner.  John  Gopdand  said  he  would  sur- 
render his  prisoner  to  neither  woman  or  child,  only  to  his  liege 
lord.  By  which  speech  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Fhilipps 
hod  her  young  son  Lionel,  eight  years  old,  associated  with  her 
in  her  regency.  The  queen  wrote  to  her  royal  lord  to  ask  what 
was  to  be  done.  King  Edward  despatched  an  epistle  to  John 
Copeland,  bidding  him  come  to  speak  to  him  at  Calais,  whiub 
he  was  besieging.  John  left  his  royal  captive  in  a  strong  castle 
in  Northumberland,  and  hastened  to  Calais.  Here  the  king 
received  him  graciously,  and  gratefully  gave  hiTn  lands  to  the 
aiiiount  of  500Z.  per  annum,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  king 
David  as  prisoner  to  the  queen,  and  after  knighthood  and  this 
reward  sir  John  obeyed  the  king.  PhiUppa  ordered  the  king  of 
Scotland  to  be  conducted  through  London,  mounted  on  a  tall  war 
horse,  that  every  one  might  know  him ;  and  having  lodged  him 
as  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  next  day  she  embarked 
to  visit  her  royal  husband  at  Calais,  taking  with  her  a  great 
number  of  ladies  attending  on  her  and  on  her  eldest  daughter, 
the  princess  Isabella,  betrothed  and  about  to  be  married  to  her 
father's  ally,  the  young  count  of  Flanders.  The  arrival  of  the 
queen  caused  a  stir  of  joyful  festivals  at  the  siege  of  Calais — some- 
what interrupted  by  the  escape  of  the  princely  bridegroom,  who 
ran  away  to  the  French  king  rather  than  marry  the  EngUsh 
princess. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  queen's  uncle,  sir  John  of  Hainanlt 
fought  against  her  husband  and  family  at  this  siege.  He  was 
indeed  the  clearest  example  of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of 
a  mercenary  soldier,  hiring  himself  out  with  his  men-at-arms  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  the  king  of  France  just  then  g^ve  the 
best  wages. 

Calais  resisted  all  attempts  at  capture  till  thoroughly  starved 
out,  when  it  surrendered,  on  condition  of  giving  up  six  of  its 
principal  citizens  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  endure  the 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror.  And  king  Edward,  despite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  heroic  son  and  of  the  reproaches  of  sir  Walter 
Maimy,  had  actually  given  orders  for  hanging  his  prisoners ;  only 
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qneen  Pliilippa»  then  at  her  toilet,  hearing  an  uncommon  stir  in 
^le  camp,  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  by  sir  Walter  Mauny 
the  king  was  ordering  the  deaths  of  the  six  brave  citizens  of 
Calais,  the  mayor,  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  his  young  son,  and  four 
of  hia  relatives,  who  had  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  save 
their  fellow  townsmen  from  massacre  and  plunder.      Fhilippa 
was  aware  Edward  would  disgrace  his  great  fame  by  such  wicked* 
nesB;  and  not  pausing  to  arrange  her  scattered  tresses,  or  even 
resome  her  robes,  she  flew  into  her  husband's  pavilion,  and  fling- 
ing herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  begged,  for  the  sake  of  her- 
setf  and  her  children,  bom  and  unborn,  that  the  men  of  Calais 
might  be  given  to  her.     The  great  Edward  murmured  at  the 
inesistible  terms  in  which  she  had  couched  her  petition,  for  she 
W&8  within  a  few  weeks  of  adding  to  her  family,  but  he  gave  her 
the  prisoners.    Though  undaunted,  the  brave  Calaisian  hostages 
were  half  starved.    The  generous  queen  had  them  bountifully  fed, 
g8¥e  them  gold  pieces,  and  restored  to  those  of  them  who  chose 
to  remain  in  Calais  their  houses  and  tenements,  which  had  been 
giren  to  her  with  their  persons.     Soon  after  this  incident,  so 
haaourable  to  the  queen  of  England,  she  became  the  mother  of 
a  daughter  named  Margaret,  married  afterwards  to  a  brave  Eng- 
lish eaxl. 

The  royal  pair  were  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. The  queen's  wise  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  Bristol, 
tlie  manufactures  of  Norwich,  and  the  coal  mines  of  Newcastle, 
aided  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  French  war.  The  brilliant 
SQcoess  of  the  English  arms  rendered  the  war  popular  with  the 
people.  The  ladies  imitated  the  warlike  ardour  that  prevailed,  by 
introducing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  knights  and  nobles  of 
ilieir  families  on  their  dresses,  in  square  patches,  with  griffins, 
dolphins,  and  other  heraldic  monsters  on  red,  blue,  black,  or  white 
in  the  front  of  their  skirts,  which  were  narrow,  with  a  long  train 
behind.  This  had  a  very  ugly  effect.  The  queen  was  as  wise  and 
good  as  ever,  but  she  conf orm,ed  to  this  barbarous  fashion,  which 
vas  very  unbecoming  to  her  after  she  grew  fat.  There  is  a  bust 
ol  Fhilippa  in  the  triforium  of  Bristol  cathedral,  representing  her 
in  her  youthful  beauty,  not  more  than  about  three  and  twenty 
jeare  old,  the  dress  simply  drawn  up  in  folds  round  the  neck,  and 
the  hair  falling  in  rich  tresses  from  the  regal  circlet  of  leaves  and 
gems.  Her  forehead  is  noble  and  candid,  her  features  very  regu- 
lar and  pretty,  her  expression  indicative  of  sweet  temper  and 
talent. 

The  great  victory  at  Poictiers  placed  the  Black  Prince  on  the 
tery  pinnacle  of  renown.    His  old  adversary,  Philip  of  Valois,  had 
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died  broken-heaxted,  and  his  son  John,  a  prince  of  more  Talonr 
than  ability,  strove  to  redeem  the  ill  fortune  of  France.  He  waB 
taken  prisoner  with  his  younger  son  Philip  le  HardL  An  imw^^g^ 
number  of  noble  prisoners,  feudal  lords  of  France,  were  talcm 
with  their  king,  who  displayed  the  utmost  heroism,  but  no  gene- 
ralship. In  those  days  prisoners  of  war  had  to  buy  their  libertf 
by  money  ransoms,  and  this  custom  brought  a  little  wealth  bftdc 
into  impoverished  England.  The  Black  Prince  treated  the  king 
of  France  with  the  utmost  respect.  At  his  entry  into  London  the 
captive  king  rode  on  his  own  white  charger,  indicatiye  of  empiiVb 
while  the  prince  was  at  his  side  on  a  black  palfrey  or  pony. 
The  king  and  queen  of  England  entertained  their  prisoner  as  a 
guest  with  grand  banquets  at  the  Tower  and  at  Windsor,  where 
another  captive  king  met  John,  his  ally,  David  II.  of  Scotlaiidt 
who  was  restored  to  liberty  1358,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  queea 
Joanna,  Edward  III.'s  sister. 

Queen  Philippa's  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  fonaed 
in  early  life  an  attachment  to  Joanna  the  Fair,  the  only  <^Aaiglify 
of  his  unfortunate  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kent,  widow  of  lord  TTrtl1yn<i, 
and  older  than  himself.  He  would  marry  no  one  else,  and  ilie 
queen,  after  long  denial,  consented  at  last,  most  reluctantly,  to 
the  wedlock.  The  princess  of  Wales  went  with  her  mighty  lorl 
1362,  to  keep  court  at  Bordeaux,  where  they  became  the  pavenfti 
of  two  beautiful  boys.  The  most  promising  in  character,  Edwai^ 
died  at  seven  years  old ;  the  youngest  lived  to  be  the  unfortunate 
Bichard  II.  Philippa's  eldest  daughter  married,  1365,  the  loxd 
de  Coucy,  who  remained  in  England  faithfully  attending  on  his 
unfortimate  master,  king  John  of  France.  The  queen's  seoomd 
daughter,  Joanna,  wedded  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Spain*  ilie 
wickedest  man  and  worst  husband  in  Europe.  The  beautiful 
English  princess  died  at  Bayonne  of  the  plague  on  her  wedding 
day.  Mai'garet  married  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Philippa's  seoood 
surviving  son,  Lionel,  enriched  himself  by  marrying  Elizabetii 
de  Clare,  the  heiress  of  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Ulster.  Tha 
lady  died  very  soon,  leaving  one  little  girl.  Lionel,  for  whoB 
his  father  had  previously  raised  the  titular  dukedom  of  ClazenM 
from  his  wife's  inheritance  of  Clare,  departed  for  Milan,  taking 
with  him  a  fine  retinue,  among  whom  was  Philippa's  prot^g6,  tlie 
famous  poet  Chaucer.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  married  Vio* 
lante,  heiress  of  the  Yiscontis  dukes  of  Milan,  but  he  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  wedding,  1368.  His  sole  representative  was  lady 
Philippa,  countess  Clare,  in  whom  was  vested  his  reversionary 
rights  to  the  English  crown.  Queen  Philippa  had  adopted  thii 
little  one;   she  was  at  once  her  grandmother,  godmother,  a2id 
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nardian.  The  young  Pliilippa  was  given  in  marriage  to  Edmund 
111  of  March,  the  eldest  son  of  the  traitor  Roger  Mortimer, 
at  one  of  Edward  III/s  greatest  generals  and  bravest  knights 
tiSke  Ckurter. 

John  of  Gaunt,  the  next  in  military  fame  to  the  Black  Prince, 
larried  the  heiress  of  Lancaster,  and  was  in  her  right  duke  of  Lan- 
ister.  They  were  parents  of  six  children,  and  we  shall  see  their 
Idest  son  usurp  the  English  throne  under  the  title  of ,  Henry  lY. 
obn.  of  Gaunt  made  a  second  ambitious  marriage  with  Constance 
f  Castile,  heiress  of  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  his  descendants  are  at 
resent  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Edmund  duke  of  York„  Philippa's 
fkh  surviving  son,  married  Isabel,  the  younger  sister  of  Con- 
banoe.  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  sixth  son  of  Philippa, 
larried  the  heiress  of  the  earls  of  Hereford.  This  her  youngest 
on  was  vexy  much  beloved  and  indulged  by  queen  Philippa,  to 
^ch  is  attributed  the  arrogant  and  wilful  character  which 
■nsed  his  misfortunes.  On  the  whole,  Philippa  was  the  mother 
t  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 

fHie  queen's  health  failed  seriously  after  hearing  the  tidings  of 
ttr  sou  Lionel's  decease  in  Italy.  Her  mortal  malady  was  dropsy. 
be  was  at  Windsor  castle  when  king  Edward  was  summoned  to 
flr  death-bed.  Her  youngest  son  Thomas  was  present.  Philippa 
■peeialLy  commended  him  to  his  father's  care,  and  havini?  re- 
STSe  king's  promise  to  settle  her  affairs,  and  to  burr  h!r  in 
leBtminster  abbey,  and  entreating  that  when  his  death  took 
hee  he  would  be  buried  near  her,  she  expired  happily,  with  her 
nd  in  king  Edward's,  August  14, 1369.  Her  monument  in  the 
Vttey  is  still  in  good  preservation ;  her  effigy  lies  at  the  feet  of 
hst  of  her  renowned  lord. 

Queen's  college  at  Oxford  was  founded  under  her  patronage 
ad  protection,  by  her  chaplain,  Robert  de  Eglesfield.  Philippa 
IM  infinitdy  beloved,  and  her  husband's  subjects  regretted  her 
tin  more  when  they  experienced  the  disgrace  and  contempt  into 
Hdch  !Bdward  m.  fell  in  his  old  age,  owing  to  his  dotage  on 
is  worthless  and  wicked  mistress,  Alice  Perrers  of  despicable 
MDiory. 
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Aims  OP  BOHEMIA  was  the  daughter  of  queen  Philippa's 
niece,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  IT.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Bohemia.  Anne  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1367.  She 
was  betrothed  to  the  young  king  of  England  in  1380,  just  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  her  father.  The  duchess  of  Saxony,  axmt 
to  the  princess  Anne,  and  heiress  of  Hainault,  resided  with  her 
husband  at  Brussels ;  she  received  the  bride  of  England  kindlf  on 
her  journey  to  the  unknown  realm  of  England ;  for  it  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  that  geography  formed  no  put 
of  imperial  accomplishments ;  such  was  the  case  until  the  doki 
and  duchess  of  Saxony  gave  satisfactory  information  at  Pragm 
of  the  importance  of  our  country. 

Richard  II.  was  the  sole  surviving  offspring  of  the  Blade 
Prince  and  Joanna  of  Kent.  As  the  Black  Prince  died  before  ha 
father,  some  cabals  had  been  made  against  the  succession  of  ha 
young  son,  as  contrary  to  English  customs;  but  the  peopK 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  father,  overbore  all  oppontion 
of  the  boy^s  ambitious  uncles.  Richard  was  bom  in  the  luxnrioifi 
south ;  his  first  accents  were  in  the  poetical  language  of  Provenee. 
His  mother  and  half-brothers,  her  sons  by  lord  Holland,  gate 
him  unconstitutional  ideas  of  his  own  infallibility.  After  his 
accession,  Richard  had  at  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  acted  in  Mi 
tender  years  with  great  firmness  and  valour,  which  gave  hopei 
that  he  would  one  day  equal  the  renown  of  his  father;  while  the 
beauty  of  his  person  and  his  great  taste  for  music  and  song  made 
him  very  attractive  in  his  own  court.  Unfortunately,  as  England 
was  utterly  exhausted  after  half  a  century  of  war,  it  was  scaxody 
possible  to  raise  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  government.  This  wae 
the  origin  of  the  terrible  rebellion. 

The  queen  brought  not  any  portion,  and  her  journey  cod 
considerable  sums.  Anne,  who  had  travelled  from  BrusselB  to 
Calais  in  great  danger,  embarked  on  a  stormy  sea,  December  9, 
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1381.  Directly  she  landed  at  Dover  the  vessel  she  came  in  was 
dashed  to  pieces  before  her  face  by  the  violence  of  the  ground 
swelL  After  three  days'  rest  at  Dover  castle,  Thomas  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  came  with  great  pomp  to  escort  her 
from  Canterbuiy.  At  her  London  entiy  the  Groldsmith's  company 
threw  gilt-silver  floidns  beneath  her  palfrey's  feet,  and  gold  lea^ 
was  blown  into  the  air.  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  until 
January  14,  1381-2,  and  then  not  publicly,  as  the  king  and  queen 
were  married  at  St.  Sbephen's,  the  private  chapel  of  Westminster 
palace.  They  retired  to  Windsor  castle  while  the  preparations 
for  the  queen's  coronation  took  place.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  exchequer,  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  coronal 
of  the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine  and  all  its  regalia,  richly  floriated 
with  jewels,  were  pawned.  Anne's  coronation  was  then  solem- 
nized in  Westminster  abbey.  Something  remarkable  occurred 
when  the  pardon  of  rebels  was  announced.  The  young  queen,  on 
bearing  a  terrible  list  of  exceptions,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  made  such  piteous  intercession,  that  the  king  remitted  the 
bloody  executions  that  were  to  take  place ;  and  as  they  were  chiefly 
from  among  the  people,  the  people  never  forgot  her  kindness, 
gi?]ng  her  the  name  ever  after  of  Good  Queen  Anne. 

The  imperial  rank  of  the  queen  caused  her  attire  to  be  much 
noticed  and  imitated,  and  great  alterations  in  dress  took  place, 
dating  from  her  coronation.  The  ugly  fashion  of  the  homed  caps, 
which  she  introduced,  prevailed  for  many  years.  This  mode  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  a  cow's  horns  of  great  width 
and  height,  with  a  veil  two  feet  square,  and  deeply  depressed 
in  the  centre,  hung  over  them.  Specimens  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Anne  of 
Bohemia  introduced  pins,  such  as  ladies  dress  with  at  the  pre- 
lent  day;  likewflse  the  convenient  fashion  of  side-saddles — ^pre- 
Tiouflly  ladies  rode  on  pillions  behind  equerries.  All  ladies  in 
those  days  adopted  a  device ;  queen  Anne's  was  an  ostrich  (to 
lymbolize  Austria)  with  a  bit  of  iron  in  his  mouth. 

To  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
{p&erk  of  England  who  introduced  the  Scripture  into  England 
tnuifllated  from  the  Latin.  She  was  the  patroness  of  the  Ref orma- 
tiotiy  and  protected  Wyckliffe,  its  earliest  mover  in  this  island ;  it 
is  supposed  that  she  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  her  countryman, 
John  Hofis.  In  her  Protestant  predilections  her  husband's  mother* 
Joanna,  princess  of  Wales,  sympathized  with  her,  and  together 
they  swayed  the  ductile  mind  of  Richard  U.  in  favour  of  ref  orma- 
tioifr— one  of  the  causes  of  his  unpopularity.  His  favourite  uncle, 
John  of  Gannti  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  friend  of  Wyckliffe ; 
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to  him  and  the  queen  that  proto-reformer  owed  his  life.  Unfor- 
tunatelj,  Anne  was  led  into  an  act  of  injustice.  She  agitated 
divorce  between  the  king's  favourite,  de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
his  lawful  wife,  the  granddaughter  of  Edward  m.,  that  he  might 
be  free  to  marry  her  first  lady,  a  German  favourite  of  her  own ; 
and  when  the  pope  refused  to  break  the  bonds  of  matrimony  she 
applied  to  the  anti-pope,  for  at  this  time  public  morality  was 
compromised  by  rival  pontiffs — ^what  one  would  not  do  out  of 
principle  the  other  did  from  expediency.  It  appears  that  the 
queen  supported  Oxford  in  putting  her  German  woman  in  the 
place  of  his  rightful  spouse. 

The  queen  was  involved  in  trouble  owing  to  the  expenses  of  her 
journey  from  Prague.  The  parliament  refused  to  sanction  them, 
and  sir  Simon  Burley,  the  ^end  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  had 
been  sent  to  escort  her  to  England,  and  had  won  her  friendship^ 
was  pursued  by  the  malice  of  the  party  headed  by  the  king'ii 
cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  hj 
ihe  turbulent  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  youngett 
uncle,  and  the  earl  of  ArundeL  The  queen  was  hours  on  her 
knees  praying  for  the  life  of  Burley,  but  was  answered,  "  Pray  lor 
yourself  and  your  husband,  for  this  request  is  useless;"  and  the 
judicial  murder  was  committed.  The  poverty  of  the  goremmoK 
preventing  war  inade  the  nobles  discontented,  because  they  could 
not  be  ever  plundering  France,  while  universal  distress  yrenSM 
at  home  from  the  imposition  of  the  property  tax.  Such  were  the 
real  causes  of  the  troubles  of  Bichard  II.  and  his  realm.  At  thii 
period  he  could  not  have  committed  any  errors  in  govemmentk 
for  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  issue  out  of  his  minority  until 
1389,  when  he  declared  himself  of  age.  He  then  took  the  reiat 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  but  was  much  aflSicted  on 
learning  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  favourite,  *de  Yere,  to  whon 
he  had  given  the  absurd  title  of  duke  of  Ireland,  and  made  yioeny 
of  that  realm.  The  only  ill  action  the  queen  had  ever  committed 
did  not  prosper,  for  the  lawful  wife  of  de  Yere  was  recognised  ai 
his  dowager,  and  the  queen's  German  lady  looked  upon  as  an  is- 
truder  or  worse. 

Against  the  queen's  advice  Bichard  II.  began  to  goyem  bvIm- 
trarily  in  1390.  He  deprived  the  city  of  London  of  her  charter  for 
tearing  to  pieces  the  foreign  lender  of  a  loan  the  king  negotiatal 
on  cheaper  terms  than  the  citizens  would  afford.  Anne  mm  now 
her  husband's  bosom  counsellor.  She  had  learned  wisdom  bj  her 
first  and  only  mistake,  and  very  cleverly  did  she  negotiate  betweda 
the  citizens  and  the  king.  At  last  he  was  inclined  to  be  placahla 
on  the  hint  given  that  rich  presents  were  to  be  made  to  propitiale 
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him  in  grand  citj  pageants,  if  lie  would  condescend  to  make 
progress  through  London. 

So  the  royal  pair  set  out  from  their  favourite  palace  of  Shene 
(now  Richmond)  in  two  separate  equestrian  processions ;  the  king's 
took  the  lead,  and  the  queen's  followed.  She  rode  on  her  palfrey, 
hut  two  charrettes  or  benched  waggons,  painted  red,  brought  up 
the  rear,  full  of  her  ladies  of  honour.  The  queen  assumed  her 
rich  crown  blazing  with  jewels  at  the  Southwark  Bridge  Tower, 
and  crossed  London  bridge  to  the  great  delight  of  the  assembled 
crowds.  She  passed  safely  over  the  bridge  guarded  by  her  equerries 
and  master  of  the  horse,  but  one  of  the  red  waggons  was  oyertumed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  going  and  coming,  and  all  the  ladies 
would  have  been  killed  only  their  homed  caps  saved  their  heads ;  no 
Uvea  were  lost,  but  their  caps  and  dresses  were  much  discomposed. 

Over  the  conduit  at  Gheapside  semblances  of  angels  were 
perched.  These  flew  down  and  presented  the  king  and  queen  each 
with  a  rich  golden  circlet,  and  they  were  entreated  to  taste  the 
xed  wine  the  corporation  had  provided,  flowing  out  of  the  conduit 
lor  the  populace.  They  were  served  in  golden  cups,  out  of  which 
the  king  and  queen  drank  **  Peace  to  the  City ;"  and  the  queen 
ma  given  a  beautiful  white  pony  by  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name 
cl  the  City.  She  was  also  presented  with  golden  tablets,  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  St.  Anne,  at  the  Temple  station,  and  here  the  lord 
major  Tenner  ventured  to  remind  the  queen  of  her  promised 
mediation.  She  replied,  significantly,  '*  Leave  all  to  me."  Accord- 
ingly when  she  arrived  at  Westminster  hall,  and  f oimd  the  king 
had  already  ascended  his  throne  prepared  on  the  king's  bench,  his 
4|iieen  kndlt  before  him  supplicating.  "What  would  Anna?" 
asked  king  Bichard,  in  the  tenderest  accents.  "Declare  your 
wish,  and  it  is  granted !"  "  Sweet  king !"  she  replied,  "  my  spouse, 
my  light,  my  love,  without  whose  life  mine  would  be  but  death,  be 
pleased  to  govern  your  citizens  as  gracious  lord !  Consider  to-day 
what  worship,  what  honour,  what  splendid  public  duty  have  they 
paid  1  Far  from  thy  memory,  my  king,  be  their  offences.  For  them 
I  supplicate  thus  lowly  on  the  ground,  that  it  would  please  thee 
to  restore  to  these  penitent  plebeians  their  ancient  charters  and 
libertiee." 

"Ascend,  Anna,  and  sit  by  me,"  replied  king  Richard,  "while 
I  apeak  a  few  words  unto  my  people."  He  seated  the  gentle  queen 
be^e  him  on  his  throne,  and  then  addressed  the  lord  mayor 
Tenner :  "  I  restore  you  my  royal  favour  as  in  the  olden  time,  for 
I  duly  prize  the  presents  you  have  made — and  the  queen's  inter- 
ceisioxi.  Take  back  the  key  and  sword,  and  henceforth  keep  my 
peace  in  the  City." 
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There  is  some  majesty  in  this  scene,  which  is  from  the  Latin 
chronicle  of  Dr.  Maydston,  one  of  the  queen's  priests,  who  witnessed 
all  said  and  done  that  day,  dated  by  him,  Augost  29, 1392. 

An  interval  of  public  tranquillity,  xmusual  in  the  stormy  reign 
of  Richai'd  II.,  followed.  Unfortunately,  the  country  was  deprived 
of  her  peace-making  queen  very  suddenly,  just  as  the  king  was 
preparing  to  depart  for  Ireland,  then  in  revolt.  Anne  of  Bohemia 
died  at  her  favourite  palace  of  Shene,  on  Whit  Simday,  1394,  of 
the  pestilence  then  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  grief  of  Richard  11. 
resembled  frenzy.  He  called  down  imprecations  on  the  place  of 
her  death,  and  had  the  apartments  she  died  in  levelled  to  the 
ground.  He  erected  a  tomb  for  himself  as  well  as  for  her  in  West- 
minster  abbey,  where  she  was  buried.  His  own  monumental  statue 
he  had  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  by  hers,  with  their  hands,  locked 
in  each  other:  this  monument  was  commenced  in  1395  and 
finished  in  his  reign.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  abbey, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  young  readers.  The  Latia 
epitaph,  which  is  bea.ubiful  in  its  affectionate  simplicity,  is  said  to 
be  written  by  Rich.ii*d  11.  himself,  who,  though  an  unfortimate 
king,  was  learned  and  had  refined  taste.  His  beloved  qoeeii 
brought  him  no  offspiing 
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RIGHABD  n.,  whose  principal  fault  was  preferring  the  in- 
I  diligence  of  his  private  feelings  to  the  public  good,  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  give  his  loved  queen  a  successor  of  his 
own  age,  although  the  failure  of  heirs  made  his  reign  unquiet. 
He  espoused  a  young  girl,  thinking  that  by  the  time  she  grew  up 
hifl  r^ret  for  his  lost  wife  might  have  subsided.  The  princess 
whose  hand  he  demanded  was  Isabella  of  Yalois,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  bom  at 
the  Louvre,  1387,  consequently,  in  1395  she  was  but  eight  years 
old.  The  realms  of  England  and  France  were  still  nominally  at 
war.  Richard  II.  was  very  anxious  for  peace,  so  was  the  king  of 
Prance.  Unfortunately,  peace  was  very  unpopular  with  the  feudal 
nobles  of  England,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  preda- 
tory warfare  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  king's  imcle, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  violently  opposed  both  the  peace  and 
the  French  marriage. 

The  little  princess  amused  the  court  of  France  by  the  pretty 
gravity  she  assumed  when  practising  the  part  of  a  queen,  and 
the  readiness  of  her  reply  to  the  English  ambassador,  who  officially 
demanded  her  consent  to  be  Richard  II.'s  consort :  **  that  she  will- 
ingly consented,  because  she  had  heard  that  if  queen  of  England, 
ahe  should  be  a  very  great  lady." 

King  Richard  promised  that  if  a  peace  could  be  agreed  upon, 
he  would  come  to  Calais  and  espouse  young  Isabella,  receiving  her 
there  from  the  hand  of  her  father.  Such  stormy  contradiction 
occurred  in  the  English  oouncil  of  state  to  both  propositions,  that 
king  Richard  was  forced  to  buy  off  the  opposition  with  large  sums 
from  his  impoverished  exchequer.  His  uncle,  Gloucester,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  it,  withdrew  his  denial  for  a  bribe  of  50,000  nobles, 
and  a  pension  to  his  son,  Humphrey,  of  2000  per  annum.  AU  the 
tenns  were  then  unanimously  agreed  upon ;  the  difficult  point  of 
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the  surrender  of  Calais,  whicb.  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
peace,  was  settled  by  the  peace  being  called  a  trace  of  forty  years. 
The  negotiators  were  entirely  aware  that  the  English  and  IVench 
would  quarrel  again  before  that  term  had  elapsed,  which  predic- 
tion  proved  true,  and  thus  did  France  escape  the  disgrace  of 
formally  surrendering  Calais  to  England.  Richard  II.  early  in 
October,  crossed  the  seas  with  his  court,  and  remained  at  CalaiB 
until  aU  was  agreed  upon.  Charles  YI.,  with  his  queen  and  the 
young  Isabella,  who  had  been  espoused  by  Richard's  IriTiaman, 
the  earl  marshal,  as  proxy,  advanced  from  St.  Omers,  where  they 
had  waited  for  the  peace.  The  kings  of  England  and  France  m^ 
on  friendly  terms  at  the  camp  near  Calais,  October  27, 1395. 

After  a  sumptuous  banquet  the  yoimg  bride  entered  the  tent  of 
Richard  II.  with  her  attendants,  and  was  solemnly  given  to  him 
by  Charles  YI.  The  king  of  England  immediately  rose  and  to(^ 
leave  with  an  appropriate  speech,  for  he  spoke  French  exceeding^ 
well,  as  all  the  French  nobles  present  allowed,  and  no  marvel,  for 
Richard  Flantagenet  of  Bordeaux  was  French  by  birth,  and  Mb 
lirst  accents  had  been  in  that  language.  The  young  queen  was 
put  into  a  very  grand  litter,  and  being  surrounded  by  all  her 
English  ladies  of  the  household,  departed  to  the  adjacent  toim  (A 
Calais,  escorted  by  Richard  11.,  his  court  and  army. 

All  Saints'  day,  November  Ist,  was  appointed  for  the  wedding; 
and  at  Calais,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Richard  XL  was 
married  to  Isabella  of  Yalois  by  the  archbishop  of  Canteiiniiyf 
at  which  time  he  solemnly  renoimced  all  claim,  by  the  right  of 
his  queen  or  his  descendants  by  her,  to  the  crown  of  France^  a 
fatal  clause  for  his  popularity  with  his  nobles  and  people  in  gene- 
ral, who  had  not  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  dreadful  effects  of 
perpetual  war  to  both  countries.  The  third  day  after  the  marriage 
the  royal  party  embarked  at  Calais  for  England ;  a  f ayonraUe  . 
wind  carried  them  over  in  three  hours.  The  young  queen  dined 
at  Dover  castle,  and  slept  at  Rochester  castle.  Next  day  she 
arrived  at  Eltham  palace,  then  a  very  favourite  sojourn  of  "BirtgtiA 
royalty.  Her  grand  entry  into  London  was  through  Southwaik 
Bridge  Tower,  a  pass  so  narrow  that  nine  persons  were  cnuihed 
to  death  in  their  importunate  efforts  to  look  upon  their  king's  Httie 
queen.  It  was,  however,  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  oldest  per* 
sons,  that  so  tall  and  blooming  and  self-possessed  was  the  yonng 
queen,  that  she  might  have  passed  very  well  for  twelve  yean  oB. 
The  portion  of  Isabella  was  800,000  francs,  her  jewels  amomited 
to  equal  value.  Gowns,  figured  all  over  with  trees,  having  peari 
branches,  with  goodly  birds  and  fowls  in  gems  of  many  cdoon 
sitting  thereon,  were  displayed  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  her 
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EngliBh  ladies,  while  her  crowns,  belts,  and  clasps  of  jev^els 
ajoounted  to  500,000  crowns.  All  these  jewels  were  by  treaty  to 
be  retnmed,  if  king  Richard  died  before  her  education  was  finished, 
when  she  *would  be  fifteen*  Until  then  she  lived  privately  at 
Windsor  castle,  where  her  studies  went  on,  and  Bichard  only  paid 
her  occasional  short  visits. 

Meantime  the  king's  turbulent  uncle,  Gloucester,  made  no 
scrapie  at  avowing  to  all  the  nobles  discontented  at  the  pacific 
period,  from  1396  to  1398,  that  a  king  of  England  not  engaged  in 
war  with  France  was  too  cowardly  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  he 
proposed  incarcerating  Richard  in  one  fortress,  and  the  "  daughter 
of  the  adversary  " — so  he  styled  the  king  of  France — in  another. 
Richard  discussed  this  int^tion  with  his  loyal  friend  and  kins- 
man, Roger  Mortimer,  who  had  by  parliament  been  declared  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  in  case  the  king  had  no  children, 
as  representative  of  his  grandsire,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 
Morfcuner  and  the  king's  favourite  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  com- 
forted Richard  by  assuring  him  that  these  speeches  were  the  mere 
dbullitions  of  Gloucester's  violent  temper,  as  every  one  allowed 
that  he  was  the  most  ill-behaved  knight  in  Christendom.  But 
when  the  king's  specious  kinsman,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  began  to  conspire  with  their  imcle, 
Gloucester,  affairs  grew  darker.  Civil  war  was  for  a  time  averted 
by  the  illegal  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  the  king 
seized  by  treachery  and  put  secretly  to  death  at  Calais ;  and  by 
the  irregular  execution  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  an  ally  of  Gloucester. 
But  Richard  lost  the  support  of  his  own  worthiest  supporters  by 
these  acts,  so  adverse  to  the  principles  of  the  English.  His  inimi- 
cal cousin,  Bolingbroke,  became  the  darling  of  the  people ;  but 
him  he  banished  on  challenging  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  single  combat,  on  the  accusation  that  he  was  the 
murderer  of  Gloucester  at  Calais.  Richard,  just  as  the  duel  was 
to  beg^  at  Coventry,  stopped  it,  and  banished  both  the  combat- 
axLts,  Bolingbroke  for  seven  years,  !N'orfolk  for  life,  on  the  plea 
that  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  would  be  better  preserved  if  both 
were  abs^t.  However,  such  sentences  were  not  according  to  the 
oonstitation  of  England,  which  the  king  soon  learned  to  his  cost. 
8o  dosed  December,  1398.  !N'ews  came  about  the  same  time  that 
his  heir  and  friend,  Roger  Mortimer,  having  made  a  campaign  to 
qoell  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery 
of  the  natives,  and  that  Ireland  was  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  Eng- 
lish. King  Richard  had  already  made  a  campaign  in  Ireland, 
and  partly  by  arms,  and  partly  by  the  justice  of  his  government, 
kept  it  in  good  order  for  years.    He  therefore  resolved  on  an 
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expedition  tluther,  but  his  uncle,  John  of  Cktiint,  djring  at  the 
time,  he  seized  on  the  inheritance  of  Lancaster  from  his  banished 
consin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  which  wrong  made  the  iignred 
partj  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  king,  before  he  departed  for  Ireland,  paid  a  Tisit  to 
Windsor  castle,  where  he  had  left  his  young  consort  under  the 
tuition  of  the  lady  de  Goucy,  his  own  first  cousin.  He  aarired 
.the  1st  of  May,  1399,  and  found  Isabella  grown  and  improved  in 
all  natural  and  acquired  graces,  and  rapidly  assuming,  althongh 
but  in  her  thirteenth  year,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  yotmg 
woman.  She  was  much  attached  to  him ;  his  visits  always  cansed 
pleasant  festivals  for  her;  his  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  his 
power  of  conversing  with  her  in  her  native  language,  and  his  gene* 
ral  attention  and  tenderness,  won  her  young  heart.  The  king 
found  occasion  to  dismiss  her  lady  governess  for  pride  and  extra- 
vagance, and  put  in  her  place  the  widow  of  Boger  Mortimer,  who 
was  mother  of  a  young  son,  Edmund  Mortimer,  heir  presumptive 
to  England.  After  Richard  had  attended  service  at  Windsor 
church  with  the  young  queen,  he  bade  her  farewell  in  the  church* 
yard.  liaising  her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her,  saying,  "  Adieu, 
Madame !  adieu,  until  we  meet  again."  Isabella  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  his  departure,  over  which  she  mourned  so  long  that 
illness  ensued. 

Henry,  the  disinherited  duke  of  Lancaster,  while  king  !Bichard 
was  settling  his  Irish  sovereignty,  invaded  England  with  a  small 
force  from  Bretagne,  where  he  had  been  passing  his  exile.  Land* 
ing  at  Burlington  on  Bavenspur,  a  small  promontory  nowde* 
stroyed  by  the  waves,  he  declared  he  came  for  his  father's  rights 
and  dignities,  illegally  reft  from  him  by  the  king.  England  roee 
in  his  favour,  at  least  an  overpowering  number  did ;  the  Londbn 
militia  marched  with  him  to  Wales,  where  Richard  had  just  landed 
after  settling  Ireland  with  that  justice  and  valour  which,  if  it  had 
been  exerted  in  England,  would  have  made  him  rank  as  her  heat 
king  instead  of  her  worst.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  Flint  caatla 
with  his  council,  and  conducted  to  London  ignominiously  hy  hia 
usurping  cousin.  Still  he  had  friends ;  he  had  treated  Ws^es  wKih 
kindness  and  justice.  One  of  the  distinguished  Welsh  chiefs 
Owen  Glendower,  had  had  a  command  in  Richard's  guard  ci 
honour,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  king ;  he  pursued  the 
insulting  rabble,  that  surrounded  him,  with  some  of  his  Welshmen, 
and  at  Lichfield  nearly  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  beloved  king 
from  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

Richard  II.  was  enclosed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where,  dniing 
his  imprisonment,  his  abdication  took  place;  his  rival  being  fortbi 
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^rith  prodaixned  as  Henry  TV.  Dnring  the  ertormj  scenes  that 
pTBoeded  these  changes,  Bichard  11.  repeatedly  demanded  the 
lestoration  of  his  yonng  queen,  but  it  was  no  part  of  Henry's 
policy  to  permit  them  to  meet. 

Isahella  had  been  placed  in  his  power  simultaneously  with  her 
hoflband,  for  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  had  surrendered  the  royal  castles  of  Windsor  and 
Wallingford  i^hen  Bichard  became  prisoner.  When  Henry  was 
crowned  in  October,  1399,  at  Westminster,  she  was  removed  to 
Smminghill,  and  sedulously  kept  in  ignorance  of  current  events. 
The  peaoe  of  Henry's  reign  only  lasted  six  weeks.  A  plot  was 
fonned'by  the  sons  of  the  king's  late  mother,  the  earls  of  Kent 
aad  Huntingdon,  for  killing  hiTn  at  Windsor.  They  implicated 
one  of  the  young  queen's  servants  in  it.  Isabella  heard  at  Sunn- 
inghill  that  "  her  husband  was  on  the  march  to  meet  her  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men."  She  received  his  half-brothers  with  trans- 
portB  of  joy,  and  was  ready  to  go  with  them  anywhere  to  meet 
king  Bichard,  having  all  the  badges  of  the  usurper,  worn  by  her 
EervantB,  exchanged  for  his.  Her  joy  was  soon  at  an  end.  After 
aonie  skirmiahing  fighting  at  Cirencester,  her  monarch's  partisans 
were  oyerpowered  and  executed,  and  she  was  seized  and  carried 
to  Havering  at  the  Bower,  in  Essex,  where  she  remained  closely 
goarded  until  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  gave  security 
tohiBxivaL 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  Bichard  had  been  put 
on  board  a  small  ship  of  war,  carried  down  the  Thames  to  the 
ooaat  of  Yorkshire,  and  hurried  to  the  strong  castle  of  Fontefract. 
The  intention  of  his  crafty  rival  was  to  destroy  him  slowly  by 
poifioiL;  but. Bichard  would  eat  nothing  unless  the  food  were 
tarted,  as  pertaining  to  his  royal  rank.  The  usurper,  one  day  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1400,  testifying  impatience  at  the 
existence  of  his  rival,  one  of  his  murderous  partisans,  sir  Piers 
Ezton,  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  departed  with  seven  battle- 
axe  men,  and  being  admitted  to  Bichard's  prison-room,  attacked 
him  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  meat.  The  deposed  king,  although 
unarmed,  wrenched  from  one  of  his  assassins  a  battle-axe,  and 
dafanded  himself  with  such  desperate  valour,  that  four  of  his 
Mnailmitfl  were  killed.  He  was  felled  while  chasing  the  rest,  by  a 
cowardly  blow  on  the  head  from  the  hand  of  sir  Piers  Exton,  who 
took,  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the  chair  from  which  Bichard 
had  risen.  The  murderers  brought  the  body  of  their  victim  to 
London,  where  it  was  borne  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  barefaced, 
on  a  bier,  the  head  resting  on  a  black  cushion,  a  few  knights  in 
mouniing  attending  it.    After  lying  at  St.  Paul's  for  a  day  or  two, 
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that  all  might  recognize  his  well-known  person,  Bichord's  burial 
took  place  privately  at  Langley,  Hertfordshire,  Febroaiy,  1400. 
Thus  was  young  Isabella  left  a  widow  in  her  thirteenth  year ;  but 
the  death  of  her  royal  lord  was  concealed  from  her,  until  the  in- 
quiries of  the  king  of  France,  and  his  demands  for  her  restoration 
with  her  dower  and  jewels,  made  the  wily  politician  on  the  English 
throne  seek  her  hand  in  marriage  for  his  son  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  in  love  with  her.  Isabella  was  then  informed 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  though  the  manner  of  it  was  con- 
cealed from  her.  She  refused  all  alliance  with  the  family  of 
Bichard's  enemy,  and  joined  her  entreaties  with  that  of  ber  own 
royal  family  to  be  sent  home.  The  whole  of  the  year  1400  was 
consumed  in  fruitless  negotiation  respecting  her  marriage  with 
the  prince  of  Wales.  As  to  the  required  restoration  of  her  portioii 
and  jewels,  Henry  IT.  shamelessly  answered,  "  that  her  fortime 
had  been  spent  by  Richard  IL,  and  her  jewels  divided  among  his 
own  six  children ;  and  as  to  the  dower,  or  widow's  revenue,  Isabelh 
having  been  too  young  for  a  wife,  it  could  not  be  paid."  He  pro* 
mised  the  return  of  the  jewels  when  his  young  princes  and  prin- 
cesses were  disposed  to  give  them  up ;  but  this  they  all  refofed 
to  do. 

Finally,  the   young   widow   of    the    deposed    and   murdered 
Richard  II.  was  sent  back  to  her  father  in  France,  utterly  bereft 
of  all  her  property.    It  was  July  20, 1402,  when  sir  Thomas  Perojr 
(afterwards  earl  of  Worcester)  delivered  the  young  queen,  in  tiie 
deep  weeds  of  widowhood,  to  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  at  Leulinghcn, 
a  small  town  near  Boulogne ;  he  and  all  her  ladies  took  leave  of 
her  with  streaming  eyes,  so  much  had  her  virtues  and  sweet 
manners  endeared  her  to  them.     Isabella  was  received  by  hor 
father's  subjects  with  the  utmost  love  and  sympathy ;  ber  wiongB 
and  destitution  sharpened  the  enmity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.   Her  hand  was,  in  1406,  when  she  entered  her  nineceenth 
year,  given  to  her  cousin,  Charles  of  Orleans,  who  was  younger 
than  herself,  but  the  most  accomplished  of  his  race.    A  raj 
happy  wedlock  was  early  brought  to  conclusion  by  Isabellai'B 
death  in  childbed,  at  the  castle  of  Blois,  September  13, 1410.   The 
duke  of  Orleans'  grief  amounted  to  frenzy,  but  after  her  infttt 
daughter  was  brought  to  him,  he  shed  tears  and  became  oalmjflr    f 
while  caressing  it.    He  mourned  Isabella's  untimely  death  in    ^ 
elegies  so  beautiful,  that  they  are  still  remembered  in  France,  for 
he  was  the  best  poet  of  his  era.    Isabella  was  at  first  buiied  ft 
Blois,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of  the  GelestineB,  in 
Paris. 
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JOANNA   OP    NAVAERE, 

8UBNAMED  THE  WITCH  QXTEEN, 

QUEEN  CONSOBT  OF  HENBY  IV. 


■•o*- 


>HE  crimes,  real  or  imaginarj,  of  Cliarles  tlie  Bad,  greatly  in- 
.  jured  the  prospects  of  bis  numerous  family,  of  whom  Joaima 
IB  the  second  daughter,  by  his  queen  Jane  of  France.  Joanna 
IS  bom  about  1364,  soon  after  her  unfortunate  grandsire, 
Dg  John,  expired  in  captivity  at  London.  Charles  le  Mauyais, 
diough  grandson  to  Louis  X.,  king  of  France,  and  Jane,  queen 
gnant  of  Navarre,  was  miserably  poor.  He  had  claimed  the 
xrea  but  warlike  kingdom  of  Navarre  as  his  mother's  inherit- 
loe,  and  it  was  yielded  to  him  by  his  uncle,  Charles  le  BeL 
ae  inexorable  Salic  law  prevented  him,  on  the  deaths  of  two  royal 
ides  childless,  from  being  king  of  France,  but  he  was  enraged 
lit  Edward  III.,  only  the  son  of  his  aunt,  should  claim  the 
own  of  France,  and  nearly  win  it  too,  despite  of  the  law  that 
rbade  the  descendants  of  a  female,  no  less  than  a  female,  to  in- 
irit  the  crown  of  France.    Charles  had  certainly  a  better  claim, 

the  grandson  of  the  elder  brother  of  Isabella  of  France,  than 
T  son.    Charles  bore  the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  truly  terrific 

his  contemporaries,  and  if  the  word  is* confined  to  its  real 
eaning,  as  concocter  of  poisons,  it  was  true  enough.  It  was 
ilieved  that  he  was  skilled  in  every  other  kind  of  mischievous 
tyck.  art — ^remembrances  which  were  subsequently  revived  to  his 
mghter's  injury. 

Joanna  was  beautiful,  but  glad  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  old 
urrior,  John  the  Yaliant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  although  he  was 
ydower  of  two  spouses,  and  was  very  fierce  and  irritable,  and 
ier  than  her  f  aiier.  From  the  year  1381  she  and  her  brothers 
id  fidster  were  state  prisoners  at  Paris,  as  hostages  for  their 
ther.    When  that  trouble  was  over,  and  Charles  the  Bad  was 

his  capital,  Pampeluna,  Joanna  was  betrothed  there  to  her 
;ed  suitor  in  the  summer  of  1386,  and  September  11  she  was 
3dded  to  him,  before  his  whole  court,  at  Saille,  near  Guerand, 
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her  father  promising  her  a  dowry  of  200,000  gold  livres,  which  he 
never  paid.  Nevertheless  the  young  duchess  won  the  heart  of 
her  old  spouse  entirely,  and  contrived  to  save  the  lives  of  several 
nobles  from  his  fury — as  the  gallant  Glisson,  constable  of  France, 
whom  he  had  treacherously  resolved  to  murder.  Her  Either, 
Charles  the  Bad,  died  soon  after  her  wedlock,  and  Joanna  for 
some  years  lived  magnificently  and  prosperously;  she  brought 
duke  John  the  Yaliant,  not  only  an  heir  to  his  duchy,  but  eight 
other  beautiful  children.  Sometimes  she  was  molested  with  his 
jealousy,  yet  she  usually  steered  her  way  cleverly  through  all 
dangers. 

John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  becoming  very  aged,  while  Joanna 
his  spouse  was  in  her  bloom,  and  his  little  princes  and  princesses 
were  yet  tender  children,  when  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion-in-arms, Henry  of  Lancaster,  exiled  by  Richard  II.,  came 
to  claim  his  hospitality.  John  of  Graunt  had  died  of  sorrow,  and 
Richard  II.  had  deprived  his  absent  kinsman  of  his  inheritance 
as  duke  of  Lancaster.  John  of  Bretagne  took  the  part  of  the 
expatriated  heir  of  Lancaster,  inasmuch  that  he  gave  him  succour 
to  invade  England,  and  to  establish  himself  as  previously  detailed. 
Whether  this  favour  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  duchess 
Joanna,  that  lady  was  too  cautious  to  let  any  one  surmise. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  died  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age^ 
November  1, 1399.  Joanna  nursed  him  with  patience  and  tendjav 
ness.  She  was  left  very  rich,  and  with  the  wardship  of  her  children 
and  of  the  duchy — ^indeed,  more  than,  with  the  plans  she  had  in 
view,  was  quite  convenient  to  her.  She  cautiously  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  late  guest,  now  Henry  lY.,  king  of  England,  while 
he  struggled  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  century,  marked  by 
the  regicide  committed  by  him,  February,  1400,  Joanna,  next  year, 
convinced  of  his  sucteess,  publicly  accepted  the  hand  of  the  royal 
widower,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  French,  prepared  to 
depart  for  England,  previously  declaring  her  young  sovereign, 
duke  of  Bretagne,  of  age  at  twelve  years;  fortunately  only  to 
choose  his  own  guardian,  which  choice  fell  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  regents  of  France.  The  duke  took  tiie 
government  of  Bretagne ;  and  departed  for  Paris  with  Joanna's 
sons,  Arthur  and  Jules,  riding  behind  each  other  on  one  horse. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  tried  to  prevent  Joanna  from  wedding 
the  usurping  king  of  England,  but  in  vain — all  her  political  biaaea 
were  French ;  and  before  she  sailed  to  her  betrothed,  she  gave 
every  preponderance  of  her  influence  in  Bretagne  to  her  bride- 
groom's greatest  enemies  in  France — proceedings  noticed  and 
never  forgiven  by  the  English,  as  hatred  grew  hotter  between  both 
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ccno&tdea.  Joanna  had  long  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  £ng- 
Is&d  when  shie  embai'ked,  after  paHing  with  her  boys  at  Camaret, 
December  12,  taking  with  her  over  the  wintiy  seas  her  two  little 
pnacesses*  Hlanch  and  Margaret,  the  eldest  only  three  years  old, 
with  such  a  train  of  Bi-eton  and  NavaiTese  attendants  on  hei*self 
and  babes  as  iittcrly  exasperated  the  English.  Furious  quaiTels 
between  tbc  ambassador  of  Hemy  IV.,  Thomas  Percy,  and  her 
illegitimate  brother,  Charles  of  NavaiTC,  diversified  the  teiTors  of 
ber  voyage.  Danger  of  death  di'ove  her  ships  into  Falmouth, 
after  five  days  and  nights  of  stormy  weather.  They  travelled 
by  land  to  Winchester.  ■  Here  Hemy  I Y.  and  his  court  awaited 
her,  aind  at  the  church  of  St.  Swithin  she  was  united  to  the  king 
ci  England.  Her  entiy  into  London,  and  coronation  at  West- 
minster abbey,  Januaiy  26,  1402-3,  were  truly  magnificent,  and 
marvelloas  tournaments  closed  the  nuptial  festivities,  when  the 
bride  sat  in  the  pavilion  galleiy,  showing  her  beauty  to  all  people. 

She  was  the  first  widow  ever  maiiied  by  a  king  of  England ; 
her  age  was  thii*ty-three,  and  her  pei*sonal  chaims  unimpau'ed. 
Her  royal  husband  next  year  confirmed  Ai*thur,  her  second  son, 
as  earl  of  Hichmond  and  an  English  peer.  The  title  of  eail  of 
Biehmond-had  been  confen*ed  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
son-in-law  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  always  borne  by  the  piinces 
of  that  family.  He  sent  for  his  infant  sisters.  Joanna  refused 
to  give  them  up  for  four  years,  but  on  their  betrothals  she  was 
forced  to  let  them  return.  Other  troubles  were  not  wanting: 
her  foreign  household  was  cai'ped  at  in  pai*liament,  and  her 
kusband — ^knowing  that  the  rebellion  which  succeeded  the  bloody 
battle  at  Shrewsbiuy  had  firat  arisen  fi'om  the  quaiTel,  on  her 
Toya^e  to  her  bridal,  between  the  eai*l  of  Worcester,  her  English 
chamberlain,  and  her  illegitimate  brother,  Charles  of  NavaiTC — 
dismissed  all  her  foreign  attendants,  excepting  a  few  lower  ser- 
Taats,  chambermaids,  cooks,  and  laundresses ;  for  she  pleaded  that 
usages  were  different  in  these  "departments  between  England 
and  Navarre."  The  English  loved  not  their  queen.  She  was  so 
ntterly  French,  and  what  the  English  thoroughly  hate — avaiicious. 
Bhe  had  the  grief  to  see  next  her  husband's  handsome  person 
rendered  hideous  by  frightful  leprosy ;  moreover  his  high  spirit  and 
gallant  bearing  sunk  under  the  infliction  of  (worst  of  all  scom*ges) 
a  bad  conscience.  But  she  had  been  used  to  nurse  her  old  hus- 
band, the  most  irritable  prince  in  Christendom,  and  she  retained 
her  influence  over  king  Henry  IV.  That  prince  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  while  at  his  devotions  in  Westminster  abbey,  and 
eipired  March  11, 1413. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  queen  Joanna  received  at- 
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tention  and  respect  from  Henry  Y.,  who  was  anxious  to  aTail 
himself  of  her  influence  with  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  .  She 
was  even  entrusted  by  her  royal  stepson  with  a  share  in  the 
government,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Franoe. 
Unfortunately,  her  second  son,  Arthur  earl  of  Richmond,  although 
a  peer  of  England,  attacked  the  outposts  of  Henry's  camp 
near  Agincourt,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  French  cayaliy. 
Arthur  was  repulsed,  desperately  wounded,  and  made  priaonor 
in  the  battle  the  following  day.  "  Henry  V.  despatched  a  mes* 
senger  over  to  England,  to  Joanna,  with  news  of  his  yietoxy, 
which  filled  the  nation  with  universal  joy.  Te  Dewm  was  sung  in 
all  the  churches,  and  a  mighty  procession,  consisting  of  the  queen, 
prelates,  and  nobility,  with  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God." 

Whosoever  might  exult  in  the  national  triumph  of  Agincourt, 
Joanna  had  little  cause  for  joy.  The  husband  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  valiant  duke  of  Alen9on,  who  clove  king  Henxy's 
jewelled  coronal  with  his  battle-axe  in  the  melee,  was  there  slain. 
Her  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  constable  of  France,  died  ct 
his  wounds  the  following  day ;  and  Arthur,  her  gallant  son,  wafl.a 
captive.  The  first  interview  between  Joanna  and  her  captive  son 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  royal  English  histoiy. 
They  had  not  met  since  he  came  to  England,  at  twelve  years  ii 
age,  to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  earldom  of  Richmond  from 
his  royal  stepfather,  king  Henry  lY.,  in  1403.  Twelve  years  had 
passed  away  since  that  day.  Joanna,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
Arthur  retained  any  remembrance  of  her  person,  placed  one  ol  her 
ladies  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  retired  among  her  other  attend- 
ants in  the  background  to  watch  the  result.  Arthur,  as  might  h0 
expected,  took  the  lady  who  personated  the  queen  for  his  mother. 
The  lady  supported  the  character  she  had  been  directed  to  per* 
sonate  for  several  minutes,  and  told  the  princely  youth  to  pay  hii 
compliments  to  her  ladies.  When  in  turn  he  came  to  Joaiina»  ^ 
her  maternal  feelings  betrayed  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  TJnhajifgr 
son,  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  The  call  of  nature  was  felt.  Botk 
mother  and  son  burst  into  tears  and  embraced  each  other  tenderly. 
She  gave  her  son  a  thousand  marks,  and  supplied  him  with  rieh 
array,  and  all  things  requisite  for  his  comfort,  but  all  furthcff 
intercourse  between  Joanna  and  her  captive  son  was  prevented 
by  the  king. 

But  the  trials  of  Joanna  only  commenced  with  the  battle  ol 
Agincourt.  She  was  suddenly  arrested  at  her  dower-palace  of 
Havering-Bower,  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regeni 
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of  England,  in  1419,  tinder  an  accusation  of  witchcraft.  All  her 
attendantB  were  removed  from  her,  and  she  was  committed  to  the 
cofitody  of  sir  John  Felham,  at  Fevensey  castle.  Joanna's  prin- 
cipal accuser  was  her  confessor,  John  Raudolf ,  a  Minorite  friar, 
who  was  at  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  and  sent  over  to  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  his  confessions  seemed  to  have  determined  Henry  Y. 
to  proceedings  of  the  utmost  rigour  against  his  royal  stepmother. 
Bepriyed  by  Henry's  order  of  her  rich  dower-lands,  money,  and 
personalB,  even  to  her  wearing  apparel,  she  was  condemned  un- 
heard, and  consigpaed  to  years  of  solitary  confinement,  without  the 
slightest  r^ard  to  law  or  justice. 

When  these  strange  ti(Ungs  reached  her  eldest  son,  the  duke  o£ 
Bretagne,  he  sent  an  embassy  of  remonstrance  to  Henry  Y.,  then 
in  his  career  of  conquest  at  Melun.  But  Joanna  was  deprived  of 
any  hope  she  might  have  founded  on  the  efforts  of  her  first-bom 
for  her  deliverance,  by  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
6namy,  the  count  de  Penthievres,  and  she  had  the  grief  of  be- 
waiKng  in  her  dismal  prison-house  the  captivity  of  both  her  sons. 
The  return  of  the  royal  victor  of  Agincourt  with  his  beautiful  bride 
bronght  no  amelioration  to  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
<Iiieen-dowager.  Though  Katherine  of  Yalois  was  nearly  related 
to  her  in  blood,  yet  she  received  neither  sympathy  nor  attention 
from  her,  but  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  her  dower 
was  appropriated  to  maintain  Katherine's  state  as  queen  of 
England. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Joanna's  incarceration  Henry  Y.  was  seized 
with  late  remorse  for  the  wrong  and  robbery  of  which  he  had  been 
gnUty  towards  his  father's  widow,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Ushops  and  lords  of  his  council,  dated  July  13,  1422,  directing 
tiiem  to  restore  her  dower,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  property  which 
had  been  seized  in  his  name,  lest  it  should  prove  a  further  burden 
to  his  conscience ;  and  to  let  her  have  four  or  five  new  gowns  of 
ai^  colour  and  material  she  might  prefer ;  to  release  her  from 
Kflr  present  restraint,  and  provide  horses  for  eleven  cars  for  the 
Tonoval  of  herself  and  property  to  any  place  within  the  realm  to 
which  she  might  please  to  depart.  Joanna  made  choice  of  Leeds 
castle,  in  Kent,  one  of  her  own  dower-palaces,  where  she  was  imme- 
diately visited  by  Henry's  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  car- 
dinal Beaufort.  She  had  certainly  been  compelled  to  divest  herself 
of  her  queenly  attire,  and  to  assume  the  coarse  garb  of  penance. 
Whether  the  peace-offering  of  five  or  six  new  gowns,  with  the 
Toyal  permission  for  the  injured  lady  to  consult  her  own  taste  in 
the  colour,  material,  and  fashion  of  the  same,  was  considered  by 
Joanna  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  wrong,  and  robbery. 
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and  weary  imprisonment  she  liad  undergone,  is  dpubtfuL  The 
death  of  Henry  V.  occurred  in  five  days  after  her  release,  and  she 
put  herself  into  the  deepest  mourning  for  him. 

Joanna  was  treated  with  all  proper  consideration  by  the  grand- 
son of  her  deceased  consort,  the  young  king  Henry  VI.  She  de- 
parted this  life  at  Havering-Bower,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1337.  She 
survived  her  first  husband,  John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  her  second,  Henry  lY.  of  England,  twenty-four. 
She  had  nine  children  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne :  eight  reached 
maturity.  The  corpse  of  queen  Joanna  was  inteiTed  in  Canter- 
bury cathedral,  A  superb  altar-tomb  had  been  prepared  under 
her  auspices  for  Henry  IV.,  and  there  their  effigies  repose  side 
by  side,  and  may  still  be  seen  near  the  monument  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince. 
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KATHERINE  OF  VALOIS, 

SUBNAMED  THE   FAIR, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  HENBY  V. 


■  Ot 


JTHEBINE  OP  VALOIS  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Charles  YL,  king  of  France,  and  queen  Isabeau.  She  was 
October  27, 1401,  at  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol,  the  private  residence 
iris  of  the  royal  family.  There  she  was  reared  in  infancy, 
ihere  her  royal  sire,  Charles  YI.,  spent  the  dreary  time  of  his 
8  from  reason.  He  was  unconscious  of  his  misery,  but  the  royal 
its  were  shamefully  neglected  by  their  vicious  mother.  It 
%  feature  in  the  king  of  France's  dire  disease  that  when  he 
^ered  it  left  him  suddenly.  One  day,  when  Katherine  was 
i  years  old,  in  1404*,  he  was  observed  to  look  around  him  in- 
tently, and  the  next  minute  he  sternly  questioned  the  gover- 
of  his  little  princesses,  Michelle  and  Katherine,  regarding 
lisarray  and  misery  in  which  they  appeared.  The  lady,  who 
>f  high  rank,  owned  that  the  royal  children  had  not  a  suf- 
it  supply  of  clothes,  or  even  of  food.  "  I  see  I  am  not  better 
ed,"  replied  Charles ;  and  taking  up  the  silver  cup  of  which  he 
aot  yet  been  deprived,  he  gave  it  to  her,  telling  her  to  sell  it, 
purchase  necessaries  for  his  children  and  those  who  had  not 
leserted  them.  Directly  the  wicked  queen-mother  heard  that 
royal  lord  spoke  and  looked  sensibly,  her  conscience  alarmed 
and  she  decamped  with  the  king's  brother,  Louis,  duke  of 
ULS,  to  Milan,  giving  orders  to  her  brother,  duke  Louis  of 
tria,  to  abduct  the  royal  children  and  bring  them  to  her. 
Bavarian  carried  off  at  the  same  time  the  princess  Michelle, 
was  betrothed  to  the  young  count  of  Charolois,  that  young 
3e,  who,  with  all  the  other  children  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
ly, were  educated  with  the  royal  family  of  Prance  at  the 
JB  de  St.  Pol.  The  Burgundian  soldiers  who  guarded  that 
3e,  enraged  at  the  abduction  of  their  own  duke's  child,  pursued 
u  The  duke  of  Bavaria  fled,  and  the  Burgundian  guards 
possession  of  Louis  the  dauphin,  his  brothers,  and  the  infant 
lerine,  besides  their  own  young  prince  and  his  little  wife 
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Michelle.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  t^ie  Burgundians  respectfullj 
asked  the  dauphin  whither  he  would  please  to  go.  "  Take  me 
back  to  my  father,"  replied  the  princely  boy ;  they  conducted  him 
back  to  Paris  with  the  infant  Katherine.  Queen  Isabeau  has 
been  accused  of  poisoning  the  dauphin  Louis;  for  the  people, 
weary  of  her  wickedness  and  of  the  rapacity  with  which  she  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  wasted  her  afflicted  husband's  revenues,  made 
the  poor  child  regent  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  TTia  preference 
for  his  unhappy  sire  speaks  well  for  him,  and  the  incident  alto- 
gether shows  some  of  the  woes  of  royal  children. 

Katherine  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  Poissy,  where  her 
sister,  the  princess  Maria,  took  the  veil.  After  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  vile  queen  Isabeau 
was  imprisoned  at  Tours.  Here  her  daughter  Katherine  was  sent 
to  her  as  companion,  and  grew  up  with  all  the  beauty  that  be- 
longs to  bright  hair  in  profusion,  brilliant  white  and  red  com- 
plexion, and  graceful  stature.  Her  personal  attractions  were  mucli 
celebrated,  and  Isabeau  looked  to  her  youngest  child  as  the  means  of 
restoring  her  own  lost  influence  by  some  great  marriage.  As  to  the 
hero  to  whom  Katherine*s  hand  was  given,  our  renowned  Henry  T., 
he  was  the  disappointed  lover  of  her  eldest  sister,  Isabella. 

Henry  was  bom  in  1387  at  Monmouth  castle,  belonging  to  Bib 
mother's  great  inheritance  as  coheiress  of  the  Bohuns,  earis  of 
Hereford.  He  was  left  motherless  in  1394,  when  he  was  brougiit 
up  and  educated  by  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Hereford, 
who  put  herself  to  some  cost  for  an  illuminated  missal  and  some 
other  books,  all  written  with  the  pen,  for  his  use.  His  grandsire, 
John  of  Gaunt,  gave  him  a  harp  and  harp  strings,  as  he  was  Toy 
musical  and  skilful  on  the  harp  at  ten  years  old.  His  education 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  orders  of  king  Bichard,  who,  when 
he  seized  his  exiled  father's  inheritance,  took  possession  of  the 
heir.  The  king  knighted  him  and  took  him  to  serve  his  &n^ 
campaign  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  at  the  castle  of  Trim  in  IreLuid 
when  Richard's  misfortunes  occurred.  Henry  IV.  sent  a  Chester  • 
ship  to  bring  his  heir  and  young  Humphrey  of  Gloucestear  to 
England.  At  the  coronation  he  walked  as  prince  of  Wales,  bitt 
Owen  Glendower  was  even  then  calling  Wales  to  arms.  For  two 
or  three  years  the  young  Henry  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxfovi 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  to  fight  for  his  principality  and  to 
do  battle  for  his  heirship  to  the  English  crown  at  Shrewsbmyf 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  his  valour  mainly  contributed  to  giift 
the  victory,  July  22, 1402.  The  lineal  claims  of  the  heir  of  Bogtf 
Mortimer  to  the  crown  were  made  public  at  this  insurrection,  ffii 
son  was  given  into  the  wardship  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  wko 
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treated  liini  with  great  kindness,  by  far  the  best  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  renowned  Henry  Y.  His  chief  revenues  were 
derired  from  his  wardship  of  young  Edmund  Mortimer's  vast 
estates,  which  on  the  death,  childless,  of  that  young  prince,  fell 
to  Anne  Mortimer,  sister  to  Edmund  and  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  second  son  of  the  duke  of  York.  Henry's  high  rank 
and  poverty,  and  the  desultory  war  in  which  he  was  frequently 
engaged  on  the  Welsh  borders,  made  him  dissolute  in  his  mannei*s. 
Manj  actions,  such  as  robbing  his  father's  collectors  of  the  ex- 
chequer, were  attributed  to  him,  but  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  stepmother,  Joanna  of  Navarre.  When  his  father  lay 
dying  at  Westminster  palace  he  had  a  remarkable  interview  with 
him,  and  promised  to  lead  a  more  regular  life.  Henry  lY.,  con- 
Tolsed  with  the  agitation,  fell  back  in  a  fit,  and  his  penitent  son 
supposing  he  was  dead,  took  away  the  crown  which  the  dying 
usurper  had  placed  on  his  pillow.  Young  Henry  finding  his  pos- 
session rather  premature,  restored  it. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  he  dismissed  his  former  com- 
panions, and  professed  himself  a  rigid  moralist.  He  had  to  fight 
for  his  dignity  during  a  short  but  sharp  rebellion  and  battle  with 
fifty  thousand  insurgents  in  the  fields  at  the  north  of  London. 
They  were  led  by  sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  reformer  accused  by 
chroniclers  as  the  corrupter  of  Henry's  youth.  Henry,  who  was 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  had  been  a  leader  of  armies  for 
at  least  ten  years,  soon  captured  Oldcastle,  imprisoned  him  for 
treason  and  heresy,  and  put  him  afterwards  to  a  cruel  death.  As 
Bichard  II.'s  name  as  a  living  man  had  been  the  wai*-cry  of  Old- 
castle's  revolt,  Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  convincing  the 
people  that  the  rightful  king  was  really  dead,  and  at  the  same 
tme  paying  duty  to  one  who  had  treated  him  kindly.  Henry  Y. 
had  Richard's  body  raised  from  the  obscure  comer  where  it  had 
been  interred  at  Langley,  carried  in  a  chair  with  the  face  un- 
oorered  in  procession  to  Westminster,  and  buried  by  the  side  of 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  in  the  vacant  place  the  imf  ortunate  king  had 
pirepared  for  himself. 

Henry  demanded  the  hand  of  Katherine  de  Yalois,  with  a  dowry 
ci  two  millions  of  crowns  and  the  restoration  of  Aquitaine  and 
■Kdnnandy,  for  the  civil  war  had  caused  the  loss  of  all  the  English 
erer  had  in  France,  excepting  Calais.  The  French  answered  with 
a  pTOSont  of  tennis  balls,  and  insulting  advice  to  make  a  racket 
wtth  them.  Henry  resolved  on  invasion.  Just  as  Henry  was  about 
to  sail  with  an  invading  fleet  and  army  from  Southampton,  he 
was  informed  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him,  for  which  he  be- 
headed his  cousin  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the  husband  oi 
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Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  the  representative  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 

Henry  landed  at  Harfleur,  took  that  Norman  port  by  storm, 
and  advanced  till  disease  and  early  winter  thinned  his  army.  He 
retreated,  but  turned  at  bay,  and  finished  his  brief  campaign  with 
victory  at  Agincourt.  Leaving  France  in  panic  and  mourning, 
he  returned  to  England,  November  27,  the  same  year,  where  his 
welcome  was  rapturous.  The  fatal  loss  of  Agincourt  broke  the 
heart  of  Katherine's  brave  young  brother,  the  dauphin  Louis, 
who  had  tried  at  fifteen  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  France.  The 
next  dauphin,  John,  died  at  fourteen.  The  queen  of  France  was 
suspected  of  poisoning  her  eldest  sons.  The  third  dauphin, 
Charles,  on  whom  was  placed  the  onerous  regency  at  fourteen, 
was  kept  from  all  communication  with  Isabeau.  Charles  YI.,  who 
had  been  nearly  convalescent,  on  learning  the  deaths  of  his  young 
dauphins,  fell  into  agonizing  delirium.  The  queen  escaped  wil^ 
Katherine  from  Tours  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  enemy  of  her 
sons,  and  put  herself  in  his  power,  intending  to  marry  Elatheriiie 
to  Henry  V.  for  regaining  her  power. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  calling  for  peace  in  the  name  of  the  kii^, 
Isabeau  brought  Katherine  the  Fair  that  the  conqueror  might 
admire  her.  Henry  professed  his  admiration  and  even  love,  but 
abated  not  from  his  exorbitant  demands,  upon  which  the  barriers 
of  their  interview  ground  were  pulled  up.  War  recommenced. 
Henry's  conquests  were  so  rapid  that  in  two  years  the  cry  for  peace 
was  renewed,  for  the  earl  of  March  and  the  king's  brother  Clarence 
had  already  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  A  treaty  was  made 
by  which  Henry  was  to  inherit  all  France  after  the  death  of 
Charles  YI.  if  he  married  Katherine :  this  was  agreed  near  Troyes, 
May  20,  1420.  Then  Henry,  advancing  to  Troyes  with  fifteen 
hundred  men-at-arms,  met  Katherine  and  her  mother  in  the 
church,  where  the  marriage  treaty  disinheriting  the  dauphin  was 
signed,  and  the  king  received  the  hand  of  the  princess  at  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Jime  3, 1420.  Few  were  the  days  he  gave  to 
nuptial  festivities.  He  hurried  his  bride  to  the  siege  of  Sens,  at 
which  her  countrymen  made  the  most  desperate  resistance  to  her 
husband ;  and  the  cruel  massacre  of  Montereau,  stormed  within  a 
fortnight  of  her  espousals,  was  perpetrated  almost  in  her  sight 
The  courts  of  France  and  England  were  now  united,  and  after  thfl 
surrender  of  Melim  they  approached  Paris,  that  Henry  and  {l 
Katherine  might  make  their  state  entry,  which  they  did  with  all  c 
the  symbols  of  conquest,  while  the  unhappy  monarch  Charles  YI  \\ 
passed  humbly  in  the  train  of  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  to  the 
giief  of  his  people,  silently  felt,  for  the  victor  was  all  powerfuL 
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Katherine  ought  to  liave  been  the  richest  of  our  queens,  for  the 
appanages  of  the  queens  of  France  and  England  were  settled  on 
her.  A  few  scantj  instalments  were  all  she  ever  received  from 
her  own  coimtry,  which  was  if  possible  more  exhausted  by  internal 
civil  war  than  England  was  by  nearly  a  century  of  foreign  war. 
As  the  queen's  dower  was  occupied  to  the  full  by  his  stepmother 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  it  was  rendered  vacant  by  a  charge  of  sorcery 
on  that  clever  but  somewhat  grasping  lady,  as  previously  related. 
After  triumphant  progresses  through  England,  in  which  Henry  Y. 
solicited  throughout  the  scanty  towns  benevolences  for  completing 
the  conquest  of  France,  showing  the  beautiful  princess  by  his  side, 
whose  dower  that  country  was.  He  brought  her  back,  for  her  coro- 
nation as  queen  of  England  in  Westminster  abbey,  February  24, 
1420-1.  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  his  father's  prisoner,  taken 
treacherously  and  brought'  up  at  Windsor  castle,  assisted  at 
ICatherine's  coronation;  and  the  queen  promoted  his  marriage 
with  the  king's  first  cousin,  lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  with  whose 
beanty  he  had  been  captivated  by  seeing  her  in  the  gardens  from 
his  prison-tower  at  Windsor  castle.  Their  love  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  history,  yet  true.  Our  queen  is  descended  from  this 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland. 

James  I.  promised  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Henry  Y.,  but  aU  his 
Bobjects'  hearts  were  on  the  side  of  France,  many  fighting  very 
bravely  for  the  disinherited  dauphin,  Katherine'sbrother.  Henry  Y. 
did  not  wish  to  leave  England  until  after  the  birth  of  the  heir 
or  heiress  the  queen  was  expected  to  bring  him.  Bad  news  forced 
him  to  France.  The  king's  best-loved  brother,  Thomas  duke  of 
Clarence,  had  been  killed  at  the  fatal  field  of  Baugy,  by  the  lance 
Off  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight  fighting  for  France.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  earl  of  March,  the  lineal  heir  of  England  and 
Clarence's  brother-in-arms,  brought  off  the  remnant  of  his  English 
warriors.  Henry  having  solemnly  forbidden  his  wife  to  lie  in  at 
Windsor,  hurried  to  redeem  the  fortune  of  England.  Katherine 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  December  6,  1421,  afterwards  the  hapless 
Henry  YT.,  but,  in  disobedience  to  Henry's  commands,  chose  to  be 
pat  to  lie  in  at  Windsor  castle.  Perhaps  Katherine  had  little 
respect  for  the  reason  of  her  husband's  prohibition,  of  which  he 
made  no  secret.  Among  other  bad  traits,  to  which  his  splendid 
conquests  bHnd  historians,  Henry  thought  himself  a  great  ma- 
gician, and  in  studying  this  trash  promulgated  this  oracular 
Baying : — 

Henry  born  at  Monmouth 

Shall  small  time  reign  and  much  get ; 

But  Henrj  bora  at  Windsor  shall  lose  all  of  it. 
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The  joj  of  having  an  heir  bom  to  the  usurped  kingdomB  of 
England  and  France  made  him  send  for  Katheidne  in  the  sommer 
of  1422,  to  come  to  him  at  the  murderous  siege  of  Meaux.  He 
took  Meaux,  and  came  from  its  horrors  to  meet  his  queen  and  son 
at  Paris  in  May,  but  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him.  The  terrible 
internal  disease,  by  which  he  too  tmly  prophesied  his  short  reign, 
had  been  aggravated  by  his  exertions  at  Meaux.  However, 
Katherine  and  her  mighty  lord  sat  at  the  Louvre  on  Whit  Sunday, 
gloriously  apparelled,  with  royal  crowns  on  their  heads,  but  at 
their  public  dinner  no  meat  was  offered  to  any  one,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  France  and  certainly  to  that  of  England.  Great 
conquerors  are  always  very  poor,  and  consequently  very  mean. 
Henry  marched  to  Senlis,  and  Katherine  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Yincennes.  Dire  pain,  from  assuming  his  armour,  forced  Henry 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  his  wife  at  Vincennes.  Here  he  died, 
August  31, 1422,  deeply  penitent  for  the  wrongs  done  to  queen 
Joanna  his  stepmother. 

Katherine  in  the  midst  of  her  deep  grief  had  now  to  ac- 
company the  corpse  of  her  warlike  lord,  escorted  by  an  army 
through  France,  in  the  longest  funeral  procession  that  liistoiy 
records.  All  in  the  black  garments  of  woe,  with  every  symbol 
of  mournful  pomp,  she  travelled  day  by  day  a  mile  from  his 
funeral  car,  crossed  the  seas  to  Dover,  landing  with  the  royal 
corpse.  London  was  entered  at  night;  it  was  illuminated  by 
every  citizen  standing  at  his  door  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
The  queen  never  left  her  husband's  body  until  consigned  to  the 
grave  near  St.  Edward's  chapel.  The  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Katherine  was  at  the  cost,  and  to  make  that  greater,  the  effigy* 
instead  of  marble  or  bronze,  had  a  head  cast  of  solid  silyer,  whidi 
was  abstracted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII. 

The  infant  monarch  of  England,  Henry  YI.,  was  but  nine 
months  old  when  he  succeeded  his  mighty  sire,  yet  he  had  to 
appear  before  his  public,  opening  parliament  on  the  throne  of 
England,  but  sitting  on  his  young  mother's  la.p.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  his  governor,  was  endowed  by  the  council  with 
power  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment  on  his  royal  pupil,  and  this 
power  was  allowed  in  the  king's  own  name ;  who,  as  if  he  were 
quite  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  discipline  necessary  to 
be  inflicted,  exhorts  the  earl  "  to  chastise  us,  that  we  may  be 
brought  up  in  right  good  nurture."  (Kings  always  spoke  of  them- 
selves in  the  plural  number  as  v£  and  we,)  Yet  the  royal  nurs- 
ling did  not  like  a  bit  the  better  these  salutary  chasiisementa 
prescribed  for  himself  in  his  own  name  by  his  council,  of  whom 
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tilie  warlike  duke  of  Bedford  (who,  like  all  Henry  TV's  yotmger 
sons,  was  childless)  was  the  head. 

When  the  boy  at  eleven  crossed  the  sea  with  great  pomp  to 
he  Clowned  king  of  France,  he  refused  to  receive  any  more  chas- 
tisements. His  queen-mother,  although  the  most  rational  part 
of  his  claim  was  in  her  right,  did  not  accompany  him  to  her 
natiTe  land,  for  Elatherine  kept  in  retirement,  and  dwelt  in  her 
most  secluded  dower-palace.  At  Windsor  castle,  apparently  early 
in  her  widowhood,  she  had  privately  married  Owen  Tudor,  one  of 
the  guard-noble  which  Henry  V.,  after  the  example  of  Richard  II., 
had  drawn  from  Wales  as  personal  defenders.  All  were  gentle- 
men with  pedigrees  of  immense  length,  and  were  selected  for 
beauty  and  fine  stature  as  weU  as  valour.  Owen  Tudor  was  one 
of  those  who  had,  with  his  commander  the  Welsh  chief  David 
(snmazned  "  Gam,"  or  the  One-eyed,  having  lost  an  eye  in  battle), 
saved  Henry  Y.'s  life  at  Agincourt,  when  struck  down  in  the 
fiery  onBlaiight  of  the  gallant  duke  of  Alen^on.  Owen  had  been 
made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and  succeeded  to 
the  oflice  of  guarding  the  infant  Henry  Y.  Whilst  on  duty  at 
Windsor  castle  some  festival  was  held,  at  which  the  infant  king 
sat  on  the  throne  in  St.  George's  hall,  and  queen  Katherine  sat  on 
a  low  seat  near  him.  Her  household  were  dancing  in  the  evening 
and  sir  Owen  Tudor  among  them,  but  making  a  very  elaborate 
pnouette,  he  missed  his  footing  and  feU  on  the  queen's  lap.  Her 
gracious  manner  of  receiving  his  apologies  for  this  awkward 
aocident  convinced  her  ladies  that  she  liked  him  well.  Time 
advanced,  and  her  regard  led  to  marriage  engagement.  Sir 
Owen  began  to  talk  of  his  royal  descent,  and  that  he  was  rightful 
king  of  Britain,  as  he  could  prove  by  his  genealogy ;  and  he  spoke 
of  his  kindred,  the  ancient  chiefs  and  princes  of  Wales;  upon 
which  his  betrothed  queen  requested  he  would  introduce  them. 
Two  or  three  Llewellyns  and  Davids,  handsome  gentlemen  of 
noble  lineage,  were  brought  by  him  to  her  presence  chamber,  to 
nfhom  she  addressed  gracious  words  in  French,  which  they  did 
not  comprehend ;  in  English  the  same ;  in  Italian  they  answered 
not.  At  last  she  said  to  Owen  Tudor  "  that  they  were  the  goodliest 
domb  creatures  she  ever  saw."  Owen's  kin  knew  no  tongue  but 
Welsh,  and  the  royal  beauty  had  no  skill  in  that  ancient  language. 

At  what  i)eriod  Katherine  the  Fair  wedded  sir  Owen  Tudor  was 
never  known.  It  was  under  great  fear  of  Humphrey  duke  of 
GHoucester,  who  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
great  duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent  for  the  young  king.  Queen 
Katherine  and  Owen  were  the  parents  of  four  children — ^Edmund, 
bom  at  Hatfield,  one  of  the  queen's  dower-palaces ;  Jasper,  bom 
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at  Ha^ham.  Both  were  historical  characters.  Her  third  son  Owen 
was  bom  at  Westminster  palace.  So  great  was  the  danger  of 
discoyerj,  that  the  infant  was  taken  into  the  abbey  directly,  and 
given  into  the  care  of  the  monks,  who  brought  him  up  to  the 
Benedictine  order,  in  which  he  died,  daring  the  reign  of  his 
nephew  Henry  YII.  When  suspicion  was  however  aroused,  Owen 
Tudor  was  sent  to  l^ewgate,  and  the  queen,  again  about  to  be- 
come a  mother  in  1436,  retired  in  disgrace  to  Bermonsey  abbey, 
where  her  little  daughter  Margaret  was  bom,  but  died  in  a  few 
days.  The  hapless  queen,  already  near  death,  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  her  royal  son,  asking  for  pity  and  kindness,  not  even 
then  daring  to  mention  her  little  ones  or  her  husband.  She  made 
her  will,  but  she  had  nothing  to  bequeath  excepting  entreatiflB 
that  her  debts  might  be  paid.  The  young  king  sent  her  consoltag 
messages  and  a  rich  present  of  a  gold  tablet.  The  queen  died, 
January  3, 1436-7.  The  king,  just  enteiing  his  seventeenth  year, 
was  grieved  and  penitent  tor  the  cruelty  with  which  his  haplcsi 
mother  had  been  pursued  by  his  regent  Gloucester.  It  is  said  he 
never  forgave  him. 

Henry  VI.  discovered  his  young  brothers  Edmund  and  Jasper, 
and  sent  them  to  the  care  of  the  lady  de  la  Pole,  abbess  of  Bark* 
ing,  who  brought  them  up.  One  of  these  half-brothers,  Edmund 
Tudor,  the  king  created  earl  of  Bichmond.  He  married  the  bean^ 
tif ul  Margaret  Beaufort ;  they  were  the  parents  of  Henry  VJLL  and 
the  royal  Tudors.  The  second  son,  Jasper  Tudor,  created  by  his 
half-brother  Henry  VI.  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  a  warrior,  to  whom 
the  establishment  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  English  throne  was 
chiefly  due. 

Katherine  was  buried  under  a  stately  tomb  in  St.  Katherine's 
chapel,  Westminster  abbey.  When  her  grandson  pulled  it  down 
to  build  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  her  coffin  and  body  were  disinterred, 
and  left  so  at  his  death.  As  her  great-grandson  Henry  VIII.  was 
more  noted  for  destroying  the  resting  places  of  the  defunct  than 
restoring  them,  the  queen's  coffin  remained  above  ground,  and  as 
embalming  had  preserved  it  whole  for  two  centuries,  the  persosi 
who  showed  the  Westminster  abbey  made  a  trade  of  the  poor 
corpse,  charging  threepence  for  its  exhibition.  At  the  end  of  tha 
last  century  the  then  dean  of  Westminster  ordered  the  remains 
of  Katherine  the  Fair  to  be  buried. 


* 
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MARGARET  OF  ANJOU, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  HENRY  VI. 


-•c*- 


ARGABET  was  the  joimgest  daughter  of  Ben^,  somamed 
the  Good,  king  of  many  kingdoms  and  owner  of  none,  son 
Looia  H.,  titular  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  sove- 
jn  count  of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine.  Her  mother  was 
bella,  claimant  of  the  duchj  of  Lorraine.  Margaret  was  bom 
fclie  castle  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  March  20,  1428,  and  baptized 
ler  the  crucifix  at  Toul  cathedral,  near  Nanci,  the  capital  of 
Ipi  Lorraine.  B*en^  had  been  valiant  and  faithful  as  the  soldier 
Ids  unfortunate  sovereigns  Charles  VI.  and  VII.,  had  fought 
ifreLj  through  the  disastrous  battles  won  by  Henry  V.,  but  he 
ferred  peace,  for  he  was  the  best  musician  and  poet  of  that 
%  and  his  chansons  are  still  sung  by  his  native  Proven9als. 
sr  her  baptism  Bene  gave  Margaret  to  the  arms  of  Theo- 
mie,  his  nurse,  who  had  reared  himself  and  his  beloved  sister, 
lie  of  Anjou,  the  queen  of  Charles  Vil. 

lenry  VI.  was  twenty-four  and  unmarried ;  his  country  was  im- 
lerished  by  thirty  years'  war,  which  commenced  before  he  was 
n.  All  classes  desired  peace  but  the  nobles  and  men-at-arms, 
iched  by  the  plunder  of  France.   Suffolk,  the  statesman- warrior, 

0  had  grown  grey  in  the  French  contest  and  in  the  cabinet 
bhe  prime  minister,  cardinal  Beaufort,  turned  the  king's  fancy 
favour  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  her  portrait,  which  was  far 
re  beautiful  than  any  of  those  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 

king's  uncle,  displayed.    Suffolk,  after  a  long  negotiation, 

1  sent  with  his  accomplished  countess,  the  granddaughter  and 
ress  of  Chaucer,  to  espouse  Margaret  of  Anjou  for  the  king. 
Cargaret  had  for  the  last  few  years  been  sojourning  at  Naples 
h  her  brother  and  sister,  of  which  very  unstable  realm  her 
ler  called  himself  king,  and  for  some  years  he  kept  possession 
bhe  city  and  palace  of  Joanna  II.,  Mt  to  him  by  her  will  in 
4.  Although  all  was  lost  in  his  contest  with  Alphouso  of 
■axron.  his  children  had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  in  -all 
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the  accomplislimeuts  of  Italy.  Margaret  returned  for  her  betroth- 
ment  to  Nanci.  At  St.  Martin's  church  there  she  was  married, 
Suffolk  acting  as  the  proxy  of  Henry  VI.,  November,  1444,  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt  Marie  of  Anjou,  queen  of  France,  and 
Charles  YII.,  to  whom  this  marriage  was  the  pledge  of  pacification 
with  England.    The  bride  had  not  attained  her  fifteenth  year. 

At  the  nuptial  tournaments  all  the  knights  wore  daisies  on  their 
helmets  as  crests.  The  bridesmaids  and  every  other  Lorraine 
maiden  wore  garlands  of  daisies  round  their  heads,  in  honour 
of  the  bride's  name  and  device,  as  "  Marguerite  "  signifies  "  the 
daisy."  An  enlivening  incident  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Ferry 
of  Lorraine,  the  heir  of  duke  Antony,  the  successful  competit(nr 
for  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine,  had  beeoi  long  betrothed  to  Yolante, 
the  elder  sister  of  Margaret.  For  some  mysterious  reason  B*em6 
delayed  their  marriage.  The  young  prince  now  ran  away  with 
his  fiancee  and  married  her.  Charles  YII.  interceded  for  their 
pardon,  and  Rene,  whose  delay  was  on  account  of  the  dower,  was 
only  too  glad  that  Ferry  had  taken  Yolante.  For  eight  days  the 
nuptial  festivities  continued,  and  then  Margaret  was  formally 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Suffolk  and  his  lady.  The  kindred 
families  of  Anjou  and  France  were  tenderly  attached,  every  indi- 
vidual to  each  other  and  to  alL  Margaret  was  surrounded  fay 
them  in  tears.  **  You  are  placed  on  one  of  the  greatest  thrones  of 
the  world,  my  niece,  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  possessing  yon,* 
said  Charles  YII.,  clasping  her  in  his  arms  at  parting,  affcer 
accompanying  her  for  leagues  on  her  way. 

She  left  LoiTaine  in  the  first  days  of  December,  but  owing  to 
various  impediments  in  Normandy — regarding  the  surrender  d 
Anjou  and  Maine,  appanages  of  her  father,  and  returned  to  him 
by  her  marriage  treaty,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Englisl^— 
Margaret  was  feasted  by  the  duke  of  York  at  Rouen.  He  waf 
viceroy  for  Henry  YI.  over  Normandy  and  the  Anglo-French 
provinces.    He  was  moreover  the  rightful  heir  of  England. 

The  bride  sailed  April  2,  and  landed  at  Forchester.  Froa 
thence  she  went  to  Southampton.  Her  nuptials  with  Henry  VL 
were  solemnized  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1445,  in  Titchfield  abbey. 
The  bridal  ring  had  been  made  from  one  garnished  with  a  hat 
ruby,  with  which  Henry  was  consecrated  the  day  of  his  corona> 
tion  at  Paris.  The  queen  received  at  her  bridal  a  present — not  of 
a  lap-dog,  but  the  more  characteristic  offering  of  a  lion.  The 
king  escorted  her  to  Greenwich  palace,  his  favourite  abode,  pre- 
paratory to  her  London  entrance  and  coronation,  which  took  plaoe 
May  30,  at  Westminster  abbey. 

The  feuds  between  cai'dinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Gloncesteri 
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which  had  commenoed  long  before  the  birth  of  the  queen,  now 
raged  worse  than  ever.  Tender  as  her  yeai's  were,  she  was  con- 
odered  of  Beaufort's  party  by  the  people.  But  we  earnestly 
entreat  our  readers  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
Shakespeare,  and  oh,  shame!  by  historians  pretending  to  teach 
the  young.  The  charge  of  witchcraft,  for  which  the  duchess  of 
Glonoester,  Eleanor  Cobham,  was  condemned,  occurred  three 
years  before  Margaret  set  her  foot  in  England  or  saw  Henry  YI. 
Therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  commit  the  crime  of  per- 
Becoting  her. 

She  was  still  very  young,  scarcely  seventeen,  when  Gloucester 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  Henry  sum- 
motned  his  parliament,  January,  1446-7.  Girls  of  that  age  are 
never  consulted  as  to  murder,  therefore  the  daughter  of  Rene 
tiie  Good  may  be  wholly  acquitted  of  these  cold-blooded  crimes 
vith  which  ^e  is  charged.  Cardinal  Beaufoi*t  died  before  the 
jear  expired,  and  when  his  mighty  talents  and  enormous  wealth 
fere  lost  to  his  nephew,  the  remainder  of  Henry's  ministry,  headed 
ly  Suffolk,  became  despised  as  well  as  hated.  Had  the  queen 
lioiight  heirs  to  Lancaster  at  that  time  she  would  have  had  her 
Own  party.  During  the  short  interval  of  peace  English  commerce 
began  to  revive,  and  Margaret  in  1448  had  saved  sufficient  from 
ker  dower  of  4400Z.,  settled  on  her  by  that  calamitous  parliament 
at  St.  Edmundsbury,  to  commence  Queen's  college  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  meant  to  enrich  from  her  economy  from  time  to  time. 

The  queen  now  had  to  take  that  part  in  government  which  was 
vety  difficult  for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  ignorant  of  its  language ;  but 
the  king  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  fearful  brain  malady 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  grandsire,  Charles  YI.  Heirs 
were  despaired  of  by  the  people,  and  all  who  were  descended  from 
Edward  m.  began  to  rally  their  partizans  against  the  govern- 
ment conducted  by  SujQTolk  and  the  queen,  and  supported  by  the 
ambitions  duke  of  Somerset,  who,  though  illegitimate,  meant  to 
oontend  for  the  crown.  The  most  formidable,  the  duke  of  York,  de- 
aoended  from  Edward  III.'s  second  son,  was  governing  Normandy 
when  Suffolk  recalled  him. 

Charles  Vli.  in  1448-9  renewed  hostilities  with  England,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  two  years  reconquered  l^ormandy.  Somerset,  who 
aocceeded  York,  was  beaten  on  all  sides.  The  queen  was  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  nation.  The  name  of  Frenchwoman  was 
applied  to  her  reproachfully,  and  the  partizans  of  the  duke  of 
York  failed  not  to  attribute  all  the  losses  in  France  and  Normandy 
to  the  misgovemment  of  the  queen ;  insinuating,  that  the  king  was 
fitter  lor  a  cloister  than  a  throne,  and  had  in  a  manner  deposed 
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himself,  by  leaving  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
a  woman,  who  merely  used  his  name  to  conceal  her  nsnipation, 
since,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  a  qneen-consort  hath  no 
power,  but  title  only.  Queen  Margaret  invested  York  with  the 
government  in  Ireland  on  a  rebellion.  He  left  a  strong  party  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  were  those  powerful  nobles  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
brother  and  nephew  of  his  duchess.  By  this  faction  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  waB  impeached  and  arrested.  The  queen,  to  preserve  his  lif  e^ 
induced  the  king  to  banish  him  for  five  years,  but  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  captured,  and  he  was  beheaded  after  a  mock 
trial  by  his  foes.  This  murder  was  done  by  the  authority  of 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  next  legitimate  heir  to  Lancaster.  He 
was  high  admiral,  and  these  ships  were  commissioned  by  hitn. 
The  insurrection  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  produced  Henry  VI.'8 
first  essay  in  arms.  He  advanced  on  London,  when  the  rabble 
dispersed  and  fled  to  Sevenoaks.  Queen  Margaret  accompanied 
her  lord;  but  so  little  of  the  warlike  spirit  for  which  she  was 
afterwards  renowned  did  she  manifest,  that  when  king  Heniy 
would  have  followed  up  his  success  by  pursuing  the  insurgents  to 
their  retreat,  her  feminine  terrors  prevailed.  He  therefore  gave 
up  the  command  of  his  army,  and  took  her  to  Kenilworth. 

Scarcely  had  Cade  been  destroyed,  and  the  king  and  qneen 
returned  to  London,  when  the  defeated  duke  of  Somerset  arrir^ 
at  court ;  and  the  people  were  exasperated  by  finding  that  every 
province  of  France  was  lost.  Nothing  remained  to  the  English 
but  Calais,  and  Margaret's  unpopularity  became  worse  than  ever. 
The  duke  of  York  suddenly  return^  from  L-eland  in  1451,  im- 
peached Somerset  in  parliament,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  badges  of  the  white  and  red  roses  were  universally  assumed  at 
this  time,  to  distinguish  the  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

At  this  unlucky  time  it  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1458 
that  queen  Margaret  was  likely  to  bring  an  heir  to  the  contested  i 
throne.  Simultaneously  a  violent  illness  attacked  Henry  VL  So  r 
dreadful  was  his  malady  that  it  could  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  Imt 
concealed.  Margaret  brought  into  the  world,  October  13, 145i 
on  St.  Edward's  day,  a  son,  who  was  named  after  the  saint,  but  tiie 
king  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  event! 

All  the  royal  functions  of  which  the  unconscious  king  was  inoft* 
pable  were  exercised  by  the  scarcely  convalescent  queen.  No  obb 
can  wonder  that  she  sent  for  Somerset  out  of  the  Tower  to  he^ 
her.  The  royal  infant  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  his  revemiA 
settled.  York,  who  assumed  all  power,  arrested  Somerset  in  the  \t 
gucen's  presence-chamber,  and  she  was  forced  to    endure  tht'i 
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inmilt.  Fifteen  months  passed  away  while  the  king  continued  in 
a  state  of  aberration.  At  last  he  began  to  amend  in  November, 
145S,  and  seemed  to  awake  as  from  a  long  dream.  The  preceding 
year  he  had  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  the  prince  when  he  was 
presented  to  him,  to  the  great  anguish  of  Margaret.  Henry's 
recognition  of  the  infant  is  thus  related  by  a  witness.  ''On 
Monday  at  noon  the  queen  came  to  him,  and  brought  my  lord 
prince  with  her.  Then  the  king  asked, '  What  the  prince's  name 
was  P'  and  the  queen  told  him, '  Edward ;'  and  then  he  held  up  his 
hands,  and  thanked  God  thereof.  And  he  said  he  never  knew  him 
till  that  time,  nor  wist  what  was  said  to  him,  nor  wist  where  he 
had  been  whilst  he  had  been  sick,  till  now.  And  he  asked  who 
were  the  godfathers  P  and  the  queen  told  him,  and  he  was  well 
content.  And  she  told  him  cardinal  Kemp  was  dead,  and  he  said 
he  never  knew  of  it  till  this  time.  Then  he  said, '  One  of  the  wisest 
loids  in  this  land  was  dead.'  And  my  lord  of  Winchester  [bishop] 
and  my  lord  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  with  him  the  morrow 
after  Twelfth-day,  and  he  did  speak  to  them  as  well  as  ever  he 
did;  and  when  they  came  out  they  wept  for  joy.  And  he  saith  he 
is  in  charity  with  all  the  world,  and  so  he  would  all  the  lords  were." 
His  son  was  then  fifteen  months  old,  and  as  beautiful  an  infant  as 
ever  was  Ijeheld.  The  king  resumed  his  devout  attention  to 
religion,  which  had  been  interrupted  during  his  calamity. 

Margaret  took  prompt  measures  for  Henry's  restoration  to  the 
florereign  authority,  by  causing  him  to  be  conveyed,  though  still 
▼ery  weak,  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  immediately  released  and  reinstated 
in  political  power.  The  triumph  of  the  queen  and  her  party  was 
flhort-Uyed.  The  duke  of  York  raised  an  army  on  the  marches  of 
Wales,  and  aided  by  his  wife's  kinsmen,  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
drew  near  London,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  king  there. 
King  Henry  had  courage,  as  this  day  proved,  but  his  holy  nature 
revolted  from  bloodshed.  He  sent  a  n^essage  to  the  duke  of  York, 
to  ask  **  wherefore  he  came  in  hostile  array  against  him  ?"  York 
replied  that  **  He  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  unless  the  duke  of 
Somerset  was  delivered  up  to  justice."  Henry  for  once  in  his  life 
manifested  something  of  the  fiery  temperament  of  a  Flantagenet. 
With  an  angry  oath,  he  affirmed  that "  He  would  deliver  up  his 
crown  as  soon  as  he  would  the  duke  of  Somerset."  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  commanded  York's  van-guard,  commenced  the 
attack.  The  battle  lasted  but  an  hour.  The  king's  army,  made 
vp  of  gentlemen,  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  pent  up  in  the 
town  of  St.  Albans.  Desperate  fighting  ensued  in  the  narrow 
streets.     Somerset  f elL    The  king,  who  stood  under  his  own 
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standard,  was  wounded  in  tlie  neck  witli  an  arrow  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  tlie  fight.  He  remained  till  he  was  left  sohis  under 
his  royal  banner,  when  he  walked  very  coolly  into  a  baker's  shop 
close  by,  where  York  immediately  visited  lum,  and  bending  his 
knee,  bade  him  "rejoice,  for  the  traitor  Somerset  was  slain." 
Henry  replied,  "  for  God's  sake,  stop  the  slaughter  of  my  sub- 
jects !"  York  then  took  the  wounded  king  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  and  then  to  his  apartments 
in  the  abbey.  Next  day,  May  24,  the  victor  took  Hemy  to  West- 
minster. 

Meantime  Margaret  had  retired  with  her  ladies  and  the  infant 
prince  to  Greenwich,  where  she  remained  in  suspense  during  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  The  news  of  the  slaughter  of  her  brave 
friends,  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Clifford,  and  the  captivity 
of  the  king  her  husband,  plunged  her  into  a  sort  of  stupor  of 
despair,  in  which  she  remained  for  many  hours.  Her  chamber- 
lain, sir  John  Wenlock,  whom  she  had  loaded  with  benefits,  took 
that  opportunity  of  forsaking  her.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Yorkist  parliai^ent,  which  king  Henry  had  been  compelled  to 
summon.  The  king's  wound  was  dangerous,  and  his  maJady 
came  on,  so  that  on  July  4  he  was  declared  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  business,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  commissioned  to  govern 
in  his  name,  with  the  name  of  protector  and  an  income  ot  four 
thousand  marks.  It  was  in  this  parliament  that  queen  Margaret 
was  for  the  first  time  publicly  censured,  by  the  vote  "  that  the 
government  by  the  queen,  ^le  duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  party, 
had  been  of  late  oppressive  to  the  people." 

York  resigned  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  to  the  queen, 
and  enjoined  her  to  withdraw  with  him  and  the  infant  prince  to 
Hertford  castle.  Margaret  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  this 
arrangement,  but  soon  after  returned  to  the  palace  of  Greenwich 
with  these  precious  objects  of  her  care,  and  appeared  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  anxious  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

Margaret  remained  in  seclusion  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  her  cares  had  so  well  restored  Henry  to  health,  that  suddenly» 
Pebniaiy  24,  1456,  he  went  to  parliament,  and  taking  every  and 
by  surprise,  declared  himself  well  enough  to  resume  his  rojal 
authority.  Parliament  dutifully  allowed  his  claim,  and  York  could 
do  no  better  than  retreat  to  Wigmore,  while  Margaret  put  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  Henry  duke  of  Somerset.  The 
king's  health  again  veered,  and  Margaret  withdrew  him  to  the 
mid-counties.  She  was  greatly  beloved  at  Coventry,  and  there  she 
fixed  his  abode,  soothing  his  malady  with  music  and  the  melodioas 
voices  of  young  choristers.    The  king  was  recovered,  September, 
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1458,  BO  well  that  he  came  to  London,  and  invited  York  and  his 
partj  to  a  pacification  banquet  and  religious  services  at  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  where  every  one  walked  with  an  enemy — as  the  queen 
with  the  duke  of  York — and  vowed  eternal  amity  at  the  altar. 
Wonderful  to  say,  the  amity  lasted  till  the  summer  of  1459,  when 
an  sffrsLj  took  place  with  the  king's  black  guard,  that  is,  the  cooks 
and  scullions,  who  soundly  beat  Warwick's  men.  All  flew  to 
arms ;  the  drawn  battle  of  Bloreheath  was  fought  September  23rd, 
and  other  skirmishes.  York  and  his  party  were  attainted,  and 
fled  to  their  strongholds — ^York  to  Ireland,  Warwick  to  Calais,  of 
which  he  retained  the  government  through  all  reverses,  and  with 
it  the  command  of  the  English  fleet. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  pacification  afterwards.  The  queen  had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  heirs  of  the  valiant  earls  who  had  fallen  at 
St.  Albans ;  they  were  burning  to  avenge  their  sires.  She  brought 
her  husband,  very  iU  and  infirm,  to  her  safe  harbour  of  Coventry  as 
she  called  it ;  likewise  their  son,  who  was  very  lovely  and  engaging. 
At  fax.  years  old  he  made  many  partizans  by  his  winning  ways, 
and  distributing  little  silver  harts  as  his  badge.  The  Yorkists  now 
seized  London,  and  advanced  to  battle,  and  with  them  came  a  for- 
midafole  rival  to  Margaret's  young  prince  of  Wales,  none  other 
than  Edward  e»xl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  warrior  of  nineteen,  Warwick's  pupil  in 
war.  The  Lancastrians  met  the  Yorkist  army,  July  9, 1460,  neai' 
Northampton.  The  queen,  imagining  herself  secure  of  victory, 
had  induced  the  king  to  quit  the  town  of  Coventry,  July  9,  1460, 
cross  the  river  Nene,  and  encamp  vdth  his  army  in  the  plain  near 
Sandifford.  The  fiery  heir  of  York  then  advanced  his  father's 
banner,  and  attacked  the  host  of  Lancaster  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  battle  lasted  but  two  hours.  Ten  thousand  tall  English- 
men were  slain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repass  the  river,  and 
king  Henry  himself,  left  all  lonely  and  disconsolate,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Queen  Margaret  was  not  herself  in  the  battle,  but,  vdth 
the  intuit  hope  of  Lancaster,  was  posted  on  a  spot  whence  she 
oonld  command  a  prospect  of  the  field  and  communicate  with  her 
generals.  When,  however,  the  treachery  of  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn 
caused  a  headlong  rush  of  her  disordered  troops  to  repass  the 
river  they  had  crossed  so  full  of  ardour,  the  courage  of  the  heroine 
yielded  to  maternal  terror;  she  fled  precipitately  with  her  boy  and 
a  few  faithful  followers  northwards.  On  the  road  to  Chester  she 
was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and,  after  a  thousand  perils, 
sacceeded  in  reaching  Harlech  castle,  an  impregnable  fortress  in 
north  Wales,  where  she  was  manfully  protected  by  Dafyd  ap 
Jeoan  ap  Einion,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who,  in  stature,  resembled 
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one  of  the  Cambrian  giants  of  romance.  In  this  rocky  fastness, 
which  appeared  as  if  formed  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  the  royal 
fugitives,  they  remained  safe  from  pursuit.  The  duke  of  York 
compelled  the  king  his  prisoner  to  issue  summonses  addressed  to 
queen  Margaret,  commanding  her  and  the  prince  their  son  to 
return  to  London,  under  penalty  of  high  treason. 

The  indignation  of  the  queen  roused  her  from  her  needed  rest 
in  north  Wales.  She  remembered  that  king  James  of  Scotland 
was  descended  from  a  Lancastrian  princess.  She  took  leave  of 
Harlech  with  thanks,  to  which  the  loving  Cambrians  responded 
with  one  of  their  sweet  lays,  still  extant — "Margaret  the  Fair, 
farewell!"  She  embarked  on  the  Menai,  touched  at  Lindnden 
abbey,  and  sent  to  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Gueldres.  She  and 
her  boy  were  entertained  by  the  minor  king,  James  HI.,  graiuU 
son  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  young  Edward's  great-aunt,  at  Falkland. 
l^othing  could  detain  Margaret  when  she  had  her  quota  of  arms 
and  men.  She  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  red  rose  on  the  border. 
Young  Clifford  and  young  Percy  responded  with  twenty  thousand 
men.  Margaret  was  at  the  gates  of  York  and  in  the  city  before 
the  duke  thereof  knew  she  was  in  England. 

Christmas-eve  1460  saw  the  duke  of  York  at  his  strong  castle 
of  Sandal,  by  forced  marches,  and  there,  with  five  thousand 
men,  he  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  son  Edward, 
who  was  raising  forces.  Margaret  advanced  to  Wakefield,  and 
appearing  under  the  waUs  of  Sandal  castle,  defied  the  duke  to 
meet  her  in  the  field  day  after  day,  and  used  so  many  pro- 
voking taunts  "  on  his  want  of  courage  in  suffering  himself  to 
be  tamely  braved  by  a  woman,"  that  York,  who  certainly  had 
had  little  reason  to  form  a  very  lofty  idea  of  Margaret's  skill  as  a 
military  leader,  determined  to  come  forth  and  do  battle  with 
her  and  twenty  thousand  northern  men,  against  the  entreaties 
of  his  old  marcher  warrior,  Davy  Hall,  but  in  less  than  haH 
an  hour  he  was  slain,  and  his  army  discomfited.  Two  thousand 
of  the  Yorkists  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  ruthless  Clifford, 
on  his  return  from  the  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  slain  the  young 
earl  of  Rutland  in  cold  blood  on  Wakefield  bridge,  severed 
the  head  of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  lifeless  body,  crowned  it 
with  paper,  and  presented  it  to  queen  Margaret  on  the  point  of 
a  lance.  She  laughed,  and  said  "Put  the  traitors'  heads  on 
York  gate,  and  take  care  that  room  be  left  between  the  heads 
of  York  and  Salisbury  for  those  of  the  earls  of  March  and 
Warwick,  which  she  intended  should  soon  keep  them  company." 
The  demons  of  war  were  now  let  loose  in  all  their  destroying  faiy, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  lival  parties  emulated  each  other  in  deeds 
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of  horror.  Edward  earl  of  Mai'ch  won  a  battle  at  Moi'timer's 
cross,  Februaay  Ist,  which  was  followed  by  sanguinaiy  execu- 
tions. Owen  Tudor  among  others  was  beheaded.  Queen  Mai'ga- 
ret,  however,  pushed  on  impetuously  to  the  metropolis,  with 
the  intention  of  rescuing  her  captive  lord  from  the  thi*aldom  in 
which  he  had  been  held  ever  since  the  battle  of  Northampton. 
Warwick  met  her  on  the  foimer  battle-ground  at  St.  Alban's, 
leading  his  royal  prisoner  in  his  train,  intercepted  her  anny, 
and  filled  the  town  with  archers ;  but  she  intrepidly  f  oixjed  her 
way  through  a  lane  into  St.  Peter's  Street,  and  di'ove  Warwick's 
archers  back  upon  the  vanguard  of  his  aimy  on  Baraet  Heath. 
Warwick's  Londoners  proved  no  match  for  the  stout  noHhem 
men  whom  Margaret  kept  pouring  upon  them.  The  Yorkists 
dispersed  and  fled  in  the  gloom  of  a  December  eve,  leaving  theii* 
royal  prisoner,  king  Henry,  nearly  alone  in  a  tent.  The  queen 
was  not  aware  of  his  proximity,  tdll  his  faithful  servant,  Howe, 
ran  to  lord  Clifford's  quarters  to  announce  the  fact.  Attended  by 
GlifEbrd,  she  flew  to  greet  him,  and  they  embraced  with  the  most 
posfidonate  tokens  of  joy.  Margaret  exultingly  presented  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  her  companion  dui'ing  the 
perils  of  that  stormy  day,  and  requested  Henry  to  bestow  knight- 
hood on  the  gallant  child.  This  ceremonial  performed,  the  king, 
with  his  victorious  consort,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  noi'them 
lords,  went  immediately  to  return  thanks,  in  the  abbey-chui'ch  of 
St.  Alban's,  for  his  ddiverance.  Then  Henry  went  forthwith  to 
▼iait  and  to  knight  John  Gray,  the  dying  commander  of  Mai'gai'et's 
cavalry,  who  bad  won  the  day  by  his  heroism. 

Flushed  with  her  recent  triumphs,  and  cherishing  a  wrathful 
remembrance  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Londoners,  Margai^et  sent 
a  haughty  demand  of  provisions  for  her  army  to  the  civic  autho- 
rities. The  lord  mayor,  a  Lancastrian,  loaded  some  carts,  but 
the  citizens,  chiefly  Yorkist,  seized  them  at  Oripplegate.  And 
Margaret,  highly  exasperated,  gave  permission  to  her  fierce 
northern  auxiliaries  to  plunder  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates 
oi  London.  At  which  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  had  given 
ahelter  to  the  queen's  friends,  the  newly  widowed  Elizabeth  Gray 
and  hesr  mother  Jacquetta  duchess  of  Bedford,  sent  those  ladies 
in  the  midst  of  their  grief  to  beg  mercy  of  the  queen  for  his 
tenants  and  neighbours. 

St.  Alban's  was  won  but  not  London,  which  the  victorious  young 
warrior,  Edward  of  York,  entered  in  triumph :  he  was  received  by 
the  citizens  as  their  deliverer :  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he  was 
proclaimed  king,  with  universal  acclamations,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  Edward  TV.    Margaret  was  the  heroine  oi  tlae  noY^em 
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aristocracy,  and  to  tlie  north  she  retreated.  An  armj  of  sixty 
thousand  men  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  at  her  command. 
Somerset  and  Clifford  prevailed  on  Margaret  to  remain  with  the 
king  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales  at  York,  while  they  engaged 
the  rival  sovereign.  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Feny- 
bridge  and  Towton  on  successive  days.  Margaret  fled,  with  her 
consort  and  her  son,  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  to  Alnwick 
castle.  A  mournful  welcome  awaited  her  there,  for  its  gallant  lord 
had  fought  and  fallen  in  her  cause  at  Towton. 

At  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Yorkists,  the  royal  fogitiyes 
sought  refuge  in  Scotland.    Accompanied  by  king  Henry,  their  son, 
and  six  followers  only,  Margaret  crossed  the  border.    She  reoeiyed 
a  kind  and  honourable  welcome  from  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  her  son,  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  princess    Margaret,  sister  to  the  young   king 
James  III.,  were  betrothed,  on  her  promise  of  surrendering  the 
oft-contested  town  of  Berwick.     Somerset's  vileness  in  slandering 
the  queen  of  Scotland  was  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  friend- 
ship which  Margaret  had  established.    In  the  first  week  in  April, 
she  and  her  son,  and  a  party  of  their  followers,  embarked  at 
Kirkcudbright  for  France.    Louis  was  now  king  of  France.    He 
bestowed  much  apparent  regard  on  Margaret,  to  cajole  her  into 
giving  up  Calais  to  him ;  and  as  that  town  was  not  in  her  posses- 
sion, she  was  easily  persuaded  to  sign  a  treaty  for  its  surrender; 
and  was  complimented  by  being  united  with  him  in  the  office 
of  sponsor  to  the  infant  son  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  XII.  of  France,  whom  she  presented  at  the 
baptismal  font. 

Margaret  had  no  succour  from  her  own  family,  for  king  Hen^ 
and  his  son  were  engaged  in  a  ruinous  contest  with  Arragon. 
Kindred  and  countrymen  had  failed  her  in  her  sore  adversity,  but 
when  Pierre  Breze,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  entered  as  a 
volunteer,  with  two  thousand  men,  into  her  service,  she  sought 
once  more,  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scotch,  and  placed 
her  devoted  champion,  Breze,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  with  which 
she  was  supplied.  She  then  brought  king  Henry  into  the  field, 
who  had  previously  been  hidden  in  her  safe  refuge  at  Harlech 
castle.  She  left  the  little  prince  of  Wales  at  Berwick,  not  wish- 
ing to  expose  his  tender  childhood  to  a  northern  campaign.  This 
was  her  first  separation  from  her  son.  She  captui*ed  the  important 
fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh,  and  gar- 
risoned them  with  Scotch  and  Frenchmen. 

Somerset,  for  whose  house  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  surren- 
dered  the  castle  of  Bamborough  to  Warwick,  on  oondition  of 
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receiving  a  pension  from  king  Edward.  Suffolk  and  Exeter, 
likewise,  carried  perjured  homage  to  the  throne  of  that  monarch. 
Yet  Margaret  contmned  courageously  to  struggle  against  fortune, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  back  Somerset  and  Exeter  to  the  banner 
of  the  Red  rose. 

In  the  spring  of  1463  Margaret  brought  her  young  prince  to 
Oicouragethe  Lancastrian  army  at  Hexham.  Total  rout,  as  usual. 
was  the  result  of  Somerset's  generalship.  Margaret  fled  with  the 
prince  towards  the  Scotch  border,  taking  with  them  as  many  of 
the  crown  jewels  and  other  treasures  as  they  could  secure  :  among 
these,  as  she  afterwards  told  her  cousin  the  duchess  of  Bourbon, 
were  some  large  gold  vessels,  which  she  hoped  to  have  carried 
nf  ely  into  Scotland ;  but  while  thus  laden,  she  and  her  company 
were  overtaken  by  plunderers,  who  robbed  them  of  everything, 
and  even  despoiled  her  and  the  little  prince  of  Wales  of  their 
ornaments  and  rich  array. 

To  Hexham  forest  her  equerry,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the 
partj,  fled ;  as  for  Margaret,  she  was  in  no  condition  to  form  a 
Judgmemt  as  to  what  course  to  take,  for,  as  she  afterwards  declared, 
when  they  plunged  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  forest,  she  fancied 
wary  tree  die  saw  was  a  man  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  who 
kept  crying  to  her  "a  la mort  /"  Hexham  forest  was  then  a  sort 
<rf  "  dead  man's  ground,"  which  few  travellers  ventured  to  cross, 
eioept  in  large  parties  well  armed. 

The  night  closed  over  the  fugitive  queen  and  her  boy  while  they 
were  wandering  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  Hexham  forest.  Neither 
of  them  had  tasted  food  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  To 
add  to  her  distress,  Margaret  was  uncertain  whether  the  king  her 
husband  was  alive  or  dead,  as  they  had  fled  in  different  directions. 
Suddenly  she  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  an  armed 
•nan  of  gigantic  stature  advancing  towards  her.  She  guessed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  forest  outlaws.  Her  courage  rose  with  the 
greatness  of  the  danger ;  she  called  him  to  her.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  tone  and  manner  of  those  whose  vocation  is  command 
which  insures  involuntary  attention.  She  took  the  little  prince 
by  the  hand,  and  presented  him  to  the  outlaw  with  these  words : 
**Here,  my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  king.  Take  him,  and  con- 
ceal him  from  those  who  seek  his  life.  Give  him  a  refuge  in 
thine  own  hiding-place." 

The  outlaw,  who  was  a  ruined  Lancastrian  gentleman,  well  re- 
membered her.  No  belted  knight  could  have  acquitted  himself 
more  nobly  of  the  trust  the  unfortunate  queen  had  confided  to  his 
honour.  RaLsing  the  weary  prince  in  his  arms,  he  led  the  way, 
followed  by  the  queen  and  her  equerry  to  his  seexet  xetreaXi — ^ai* 
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cave  in  a  secluded  spot  on  tlie  soutli  bank  of  the  rapid  little 
stream  which  washes  the  foot  of  Blackhill,  where  the  rojal  fugi- 
tives were  refreshed,  and  received  all  the  comfort  his  wife  was 
able  to  bestow.  The  local  traditions  of  Hexham  still  call  the 
robber's  den  "queen  Margaret's  cave."  The  entrance  to  it  is 
very  low,  behind  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  was  formerly  con- 
cealed from  sight  and  surrounded  by  wild  wood.  Its  dimensions 
are  thirty-four  by  fourteen  feet :  the  height  will  barely  allow  a 
full-grown  person  to  stand  upright.  A  massive  pillar  of  rude 
masonry  in  the  centre  of  the  cave  marks  the  boundary  of  a  wall, 
once  dividing  it  into  two  apartments. 

Such  was  the  retreat  in  which  the  queen  and  prince  remained 
during  two  days  of  agonizing  suspense.  On  the  third  morning 
their  host  encountered  sir  Pierre  de  Breze  and  an  English  gentle- 
man, who,  having  escaped  the  robbers  at  Hexham,  had  been 
making  anxious  search  for  her  and  the  prince.  From  these 
devoted  friends  Margaret  learned  the  escape  of  her  royal  husband, 
and  the  terrible  vengeance  that  had  been  executed  on  Somerset 
and  her  faithful  adherents  the  lords  Hungerf ord  and  Boos.  She 
received  these  tidings  with  floods  of  tears.  Soon  they  met  the 
duke  of  Exeter  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  the  beheaded  duke  of  Somerset.  Margaret's  spirits  revired  at 
the  sight  of  these  princes,  whom  she  had  numbered  with  the  slain 
of  Hexham,  and  she  determined  to  send  them  to  their  powerful 
kinsman,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  solicit  an  asylum  at  the  court 
of  Dijon  for  herself  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter  offered  money  to  the  wife  of  the  hospitable 
outlaw,  which  she  refused.  "Of  all  I  have  lost,"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  "  I  regret  nothing  so  much  as  the  power  of  recompensing 
such  ^drtue."  Accompanied  by  Breze  and  the  squire,  and  attended 
by  the  outlaw  of  Hexham  in  the  capacity  of  a  guide,  Marg^aret  and 
the  young  prince  her  son  took  the  road  to  Carlisle,  from  whence 
she  once  more  went  to  Kirkcudbright. 

But  Scotland  presented  no  asylum  for  her,  her  presence  and 
that  of  her  son  gave  alarm ;  she  therefore  had  to  cross  the  border 
again,  and  embarked  at  Bamborough,  where  her  brave  noitheni 
friends  still  held  out,  and  sailed  from  thence  for  France.  Furious 
storms  drove  her  into  the  port  of  Ecluse,  the  dominions  of  her 
father's  foe,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had,  however,  married 
Isabella  of  Poi-tugid,  gi-anddaughter  of  John  of  Graunt.  There 
she  landed  the  last  day  of  July,  1463,  accompanied  by  her  son  and 
some  faithful  ladies.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  on  English  laws  and  liberty — he  had  been  Henry  VI.'8  lord 
c'iiief  justice  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince — ^followed  the  adverse 
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fortunes  of  liis  royal  friends.  Margaret  liad  in  her  prosperity 
declared  that  if  she  could  once  get  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  her 
power  she  would  make  '*the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and 
shoulders ;"  neyertheless  he  behaved  to  her  like  a  true  knight — 
relieved  her  necessities  and  gave  her  hospitality — ^although  she 
came  to  Bruges  in  a  common  stage-waggon,  and  her  gown,  the 
only  one  she  had,  was  only  a  "  robette"  or  jacket..  He  sent  his 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Boiurbon,  to  visit  her,  to  whom  she  told  her 
Hexham  adventures ;  sir  John  OhastiUon,  who  was  present,  heard 
them ;  we  have  translated  them  from  his  chronicle,  and  we  wish 
we  had  room,  here,  for  more  of  the  adventures  he  relates  of  Mar- 
garet ;  but  our  readers  will  find  all  in  the  larger  editions  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  likewise  Margaret's  portrait  and  autograph. 

Lorraine  was  at  last  the  place  of  her  retreat ;  her  father  allowed 
her  out  of  his  poverty  the  castle  and  demesne  of  Kuerin  near 
St.  Michael's  town,  and  two  thousand  livresper  annum.  His  sister, 
Marie  of  Anjou,  the  dowager  queen  of  France,  used  to  take  her 
part  of  the  year  to  her  royal  castle  of  Amboise;  and  Margaret's 
beloved  sister  Yolante  received  her  and  her  exiled  prince  of 
Wales  for  long  visits.  Under  the  tuition  of  sir  John  Fortescue  the 
young  prince  advanced  to  manhood  with  every  fair  promise  of  ex- 
cellence, while  they  all  waited  for  better  times.  And  they  thought 
these  had  arrived  when  Edward  lY.,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity, 
quarrelled  with  Warwick,  who  came  with  his  family  and  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  as  fugitives,  to 
seek  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  Margaret  was  sent  for  by  Louis 
to  meet  Warwick  at  Tours,  and  be  reconciled  to  him.  It  was 
long  before  she  could  bend  her  mind  to  that  expedient.  Finally, 
she  pawned  Calais  to  Louis  XI.,  and  then,  after,  she  had  con- 
sented that  Warwick's  youngest  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Neville, 
should  marry  her  son,  which  marriage  took  place  at  Amboise, 
August,  1470,  a  new  invasion  was  prepared  against  England. 
Warwick  and  Clarence  led  the  enterprise  and  landed  at  Dartmouth. 

Warwick's  expedition  was  triumphant.  Edward  lY.  fled;  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  took  sanctuary.  Henry  YI.  was 
removed  from  his  Tower  restraint  to  Westminster.  He  had  not 
been  iU  treated  in  the  Tower,  and  he  was  not  elated  with  his  re- 
storation. Margaret,  in  her  endeavour  to  sail  with  her  armament, 
in  which  was  her  son  and  his  bride,  was  constantly  baffled  by 
furious  storms;  meantime,  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  return 
of  king  Edward,  his  success,  and  the  defection  of  "  false,  perjured, 
fleeting  Clarence."  Her  anxiety  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  was 
proportioned  to  the  desperate  nature  of  the  closely-contested 
game  that  was  playing  there. 
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Despite  of  all  opposing  influences  of  the  elements  she  once  more 
put  to  sea,  March  24.  The  passage,  which  with  a  fayonrable 
wind  might  have  been  achieved  in  twelve  hours,  was  protracted 
sixteen  tedious  days  and  nights.  On  Easter-eve  her  long-baffledT 
fleet  made  the  port  of  Weymouth.  At  the  abbey  of  Oeme,  queen 
Margaret,  with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  kept  their 
Easter  festival,  at  the  very  time  their  cause  was  receiving  its 
death-blow  on  the  fatal  heath  of  Bamet. 

When  the  dreadful  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick  and  the  re- 
capture of  king  Henry  was  brought  to  Margaret,  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  utter 
despair.  The  soothing  caresses  of  her  beloved  son  in  some  manner 
restored  her  to  herself ;  she  departed,  with  all  her  company,  to 
the  famous  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  abbey,  where  she  registered 
herself  and  companions  as  sanctuary  persons.  Here  she  ma 
visited  by  the  young  fiery  duke  of  Somerset,  and  many  Lancastrian 
nobles,  who  welcomed  her  to  England ;  they  strove  to  rouse  her 
from  her  dejection  by  telling  her  "they  had  already  good  puissance 
in  the  field,  and  trusted,  with  the  encouragement  of  her  presence 
and  that  of  the  priace,  soon  to  draw  all  the  northern  alid  western 
counties  to  the  banner  of  the  Bed  rose."  Margaret  said,  "  It  was 
her  opinion  no  good  would  be  done  in  the  field,  and  it  would  be 
best  for  her  and  the  pidnce,  with  such  as  chose  to  share  their 
fortunes,  to  return  to  France.  But  the  gallant  young  prince 
would  not  consent.  Margaret  at  last  said,  "Well,  be  it  so." 
She  then  consented  to  quit  her  asylum,  and  proceeded  with  the 
Lancastrian  lords  to  Bath. 

Thence  they  passed  on  to  Tewkesbury.  Edward  IV.  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  that  place  before  she  came,  and  was  ready  to  do 
battle  with  her.  Although  she  had  marched  seven-and-thirtj 
miles  that  day  with  the  army,  Margaret  and  her  son  the  prince 
rode  about  the  field,  and  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging  the 
soldiers  with  promises  of  lai'ge  rewards,  if  they  won  the  victory. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  and  was  lost, 
through  the  inconsiderate  fuiy  of  Somerset;  who,  finding  lord 
Wenlock  inactively  sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  market-place  d 
Tewkesbury  with  his  laggard  host,  when  his  presence  was  most 
requii'ed,  rode  fiercely  up  to  him,  and  calling  him  "Traitor I*' 
cleft  his  skull  with  his  battle-axe.  His  men,  panic-stricken  at  the 
fate  of  their  leader,  fled.  The  prince  of  Wales  had  no  experience 
as  a  general,  and  his  personal  coui*age  was  unavailing.  When 
queen  Margaret  saw  that  the  day  was  going  against  her,  she  could 
with  difficulty  be  withheld  from  rushing  into  the  battle ;  but  at 
length,  fainting  with  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  she  was  carried 
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to  her  chariot  by  her  faithful  attendants,  and  was  thus  conyeyed 
through  the  gates  of  Tewkesbury  park  to  a  small  religious  house 
hard  by,  where  her  daughter-in-law,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
Qther  Lancastrian  ladies,  had  already  taken  refuge.  She  remained 
there  tiU  Tuesday,  May  7th,  three  days  after  the  battle.  The  last 
hope  of  the  unfortunate  queen  perished  at  Tewkesbury. 

Sir  Bdchard  Crofts,  to  whom  the  prince  of  Wales  had  sur- 
rendered, tempted  by  the  proclamation  "that  whoeyer  should 
bring  Edward  (called  prince)  to  the  king,  should  receiye  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  life,  and  the  prince's  life  be  spared," 
produced  his  prisoner.  King  Edward,  struck  with  the  noble 
presence  of  the  youth,  after  he  had  well  considered  him,  demanded, 
''  How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  his  realms,  with  banners 
displayed  against  himP" — "To  recoyer  my  father's  crown  and 
mine  own  inheritance,"  was  the  bold  but  rash  reply  of  the  intrepid 
prince.  Edward  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which 
was  the  signal  for  his  pitiless  attendants  to  despatch  him  with 
their  daggers. 

The  following  day,  queen  Margaret  was  brought  to  Edward  lY. 
at  Coventry,  May  11th,  by  her  old  enemy  sir  William  Stanley,  by 
whom,  it  is  said,  the  first  news  of  the  massacre  of  her  beloyed  son 
was  reyealed  to  the  bereaved  mother,  in  a  manner  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  this  dreadful  blow.  Margaret, 
in  agony,  invoked  terrible  maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  ruth. 
less  Sdward  and  his  posterity,  which  Stanley  was  inhuman  enough 
to  report  to  his  royal  master.  Edward  was  at  first  so  much  ex- 
asperated, that  he  thought  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but  no  Flan- 
tagenet  ever  shed  the  blood  of  a  woman.  Margaret  and  her  un- 
fortunate daughter-in-law,  the  princess  of  Wales,  entered  London 
together  in  the  train  of  the  haughty  victor;  it  is  said  they 
travelled  in  the  same  chariot,  but  were  separated  immediately  on 
their  arrivaL  Margaret  was  incarcerated  in  prison  lodgings  in 
that  gloomy  fortress  where  her  royal  husband  was  already  im- 
muredy — that  husband  to  whom  she  was  now  so  near,  after  long 
years  of  separation,  and  yet  was  to  behold  no  more.  The  same 
night  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  she  was  made  a  widow.  "  That  night,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock,  was  king  Henry,  being  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  put  to  death,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  divers  of 
his  men  being  in  the  Tower." 

King  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
some  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  left  London  early  in  the 
same  morning  that  the  tragic  pageant  of  exposing  the  corpse  of 
their  royal  victim  to  public  view  was  to  take  place.    Yery  brief 
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was  the  interval  between  the  death  and  funeral  of  holy  Henry. 
In  the  eyening  his  hearse  was  placed  in  a  lighted  barge,  guarded 
by  soldiers  from  Calais,  and  conveyed  np  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Thames  at  midnight  to  his  silent  interment  at  Chertsey  abbey. 

Death  had  likewise  been  busy  in  the  paternal  house  of  Mar- 
garet. Her  brother,  John  of  Calabria,  his  young  promising  heir, 
and  her  sister's  husband,  Ferry  of  Yaudemonte,  aU  died  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other.  King  Rene  roused  himself  from  the 
despair  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  these  repeated  bereave- 
ments, to  write  the  following  touching  letter  to  Margaret,  which 
she  received  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  son  : 

"  M7  child,  may  God  help  thee  with  his  counsels  I  for  rarely  is  the  aid  of  man 
tendered  in  such  leverse  of  fortune.  When  you  can  spare  a  thought  from  your 
own  sufferings,  think  of  mine;  they  are  great,  my  daughter,  yet  would  I  console 
thee." 

The  imprisonment  of  queen  Margaret  was  at  fii*st  very  rigorous, 
but  it  was,  after  a  time,  ameliorated  through  the  compassionate 
influence  of  Edward's  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefits  she  had  formerly  received 
from  her  royal  mistress.  She  was  transferred  from  the  Tower 
to  Wallingford  castle,  where  she  had  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
pany of  her  friend  Alice,  duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk,  whose  son 
had  married  Edward  lY.'s  sister.  Her  tender«-hearted  father, 
king  Rene,  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  for  her  emanci- 
pation, which  was  at  length  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
inheritance  of  Provence,  which  he  ceded  to  Louis  XI.  at  Lyons,  in 
1475,  for  half  its  value,  that  he  might  deliver  his  beloved  child 
from  captivity. 

The  agi'eement  between  Edward  lY.  and  Louis  XI.  for  the 
i*ansom  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  finally  settled  August  29th, 
1475,  while  Edward  was  in  France.  Louis  undertook  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  liberation,  at  five  instalments.  She 
safely  arrived  at  Dieppe  in  the  begining  of  January,  1476.  It 
was  requisite,  for  the  validity  of  the  deeds  of  renunciation  she 
had  to  sign,  that  she  should  be  at  liberty.  Therefore  sir  Thomas 
Montgomery  took  her  to  Rouen,  and  consigned  her  to  the 
French  ambassadors;  a-nd  on  the  29th  of  January  she  signed 
a  formal  renunciation  of  all  lights  her  marriage  in  England  had 
given  her.  The  home  to  which  her  father  welcomed  Mai'garet 
was  at  that  time  at  Reculee,  about  a  league  from  Angers,  on  the 
river  Mayence,  where  he  had  a  castle  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  town,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  galleiy  of  paintings  and 
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Bcolptiire,  which  he  took  delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  paint- 
bkga,  and  ornamented  the  walls  of  his  garden  with  heraldic  designs 
carved  in  marble.  Margaret  had  lost  her  beaut j  with  excessiye 
weeping ;  a  dry  leprosy  transformed  this  princess,  who  had  been 
celebrated  as  the  fairest  in  the  world,  into  a  spectacle  of  horror, 
She  seldom  left  her  retreat  at  Beculee  ;  but  she  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  person  who  kept  aLLye  the  interests  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  for  her  royal  consort's  kinsman  the  young  earl  of  Bichmond, 
of  whom  Henry  YL  had  prophesied  "  that  he  should  one  day  wear 
the  crown  of  England." 

King  Rene  died  in  1480 ;  he  bequeathed  "  one  thousand  crowns 
in  gold  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  queen  of  England,  the  castle  of 
Queniez,  and  two  thousand  livres  per  annum."  Her  father,  with 
his  last  breath,  had  consigned  her  to  the  cai'e  of  the  faithful  ofiBicer 
of  his  household,  Francis  Yignolles,  lord  of  Moraens,  who  had 
shared  all  his  struggles.  This  brave  soldier  took  the  fallen  queen 
to  his  own  home,  the  chd,teau  of  Damprierre,  near  Saumur,  where 
ahA  closed  her  troublous  pilgrimage,  August  25th,  1483,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
in  the  same  tomb  with  her  beloved  parents,  without  epitaph  or 
inscription,  or  any  other  memorial,  excepting  her  portrait  on  glass 
in  a  window  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  painted,  twenty 
years  previously,  by  her  father. 

Margaret's  eldest  sister  Tolante  survived  her  two  years ;  she  had 
a  beautiful  daughter,  called  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  yoimger. 
Maria  Louisa,  Napoleon's  empress,  possessed  her  breviary,  in 
idiich  there  is  one  sentence  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
omoe-beantiful,  powerful,  and  admired  Margaret  queen  of  Eng- 
land,— 

"  Vanite  des  vaniteSf  tout  la  vanity!"  * 


*   (( 


Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  l" 
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ELIZABETH  WOODVILLE, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  EDWARD  IV. 


JACQUETT  A  of  Luxemburg,  the  fair  young  widow  of  the  old  war- 
like duke  of  Bedford,  took  for  her  second  spouse  his  f ayourite 
knight,  the  brave  and  handsome  sir  Richard  Woodville,  when  she 
came  to  England  in  1435  to  claim  her  dower.  The  time  of  the 
birth  of  her  eldest  child  Elizabeth,  the  issue  of  marriage  kept 
secret  for  fear  of  parliament,  probably  occurred  in  1436.  The 
matter  burst  out  with  great  scandal  the  year  after.  Sir  Richard 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  1437 ;  but  as  the  king's  motiher 
had  married  in  lower  degree  to  Owen  Tudor,  the  young  king  waa 
glad  to  pardon  the  second  lady  in  his  realm,  as  an  excuse  for 
showing  mercy  to  his  dying  queen-mother.  Jacquetta's  knight 
was  therefore  pardoned  and  sent  home.  They  settled  very  happily 
at  Grafton  castle,  where  they  became  the  parents  of  a  large  family 
of  handsome  sons  and  beautiful  daughters,  among  whom  Elizabeth 
was  fairest  of  the  fair. 

The  duchess  of  Bedford  kept  tlie  rank  of  the  king's  aunt.  Hifl 
royal  mother  had  died  miserably  in  1437,  as  shown  in  her  life. 
Duchess  Jacquetta,  on  occasions  cf  ceremony,  was  the  first  lady  in 
the  land  until  the  marriage  of  the  king.  Her  daughter  EHzabeth, 
took  high  rank  among  the  maids  of  honour  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  was  the  belle  of  her  court,  as  two  letters  extant  from 
Richard  duke  of  York  and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Warwick  proves 
recommending  a  Welsh  hero,  one  of  their  knights-marshal,  sir 
Hugh  Johns,  as  a  husband,  they  dweU  on  his  great  love  inspired 
by  her  beauty  and  sweet  manners;  the  letters  show  familiar 
acquaintance  with  EHzabeth,  but  they  were  of  no  avaiL  The 
court  beauty  had  no  fortune  but  her  face,  the  Welsh  champion 
none  but  his  sword.  She  made  a  better  match  the  same  year  with 
the  heir  of  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  John  Gray,  rich,  valiant,  and 
years  younger  than  the  rejected  Sir  Hugh.  Lord  Ferrers  was 
possessor  of  the  ancient  domain  of  Bradgate,  which  was  after- 
wards  to  derive  lustre  as  the  birthplace  of  his  descendant,  lady 
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Jane  Grey.  Elizabeth  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  four  ladies  of  the 
bedcliambei*  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.  John  Gray  held  military 
command  in  the  queen's  army.  His  death  left  Elizabeth  with  two 
infant  sons,  in  1460. 

Rancour  so  deep  pursued  the  memory  of  John  lord  Gray,  that 
his  harmless  infants,  Thomas  and  Richard,  were  deprived  of  their 
inheritance  of  Bradgate.  Elizabeth  herself  remained  mourning 
and  destitute  at  Grafton  the  two  first  years  of  Edward  lY.'s 
reign.  Hearing  that  the  young  king  was  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  mother's  dower  castle  at  Grafton,  Elizabeth 
waited  for  him  beneath  a  noble  tree  known  in  the  traditions  of 
Northamptonshire,  as  "the  queen's  oak,"  holding  a  fatherless 
boy  in  eitiier  hand;  and  when  Edward,  who  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  her  previously  at  the  English  court,  paused  to 
listen  to  her,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded  for  the  resto- 
ration of  her  children's  lands.  Her  downcast  looks  and  mournful 
beaoty  not  only  gained  her  suit,  but  the  heart  of  the  conqueror. 
fie  was  unwilling  to  make  her  his  queen,  but  she  left  him  to  settle 
the  qnefltion ;  knowing  that  he  had  betrayed  others,  her  affections 
•till  dave  to  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Her  indif- 
ference increased  the  love  of  the  young  king.  The  struggle  ended 
in  his  offering  her  marriage,  which  took  place  May  1,  1464. 
The  marriage  gave  great  offence  to  the  mother  of  Edward  lY. 
This  lady,  who,  before  the  fall  of  her  husband,  Richard  duke  of 
York,  at  Wakefield,  had  assumed  the  state  of  a  queen,  had  to  give 
plaoe  to  the  daughter  of  a  knight.  It  was  on  Michaelmas  day, 
1464,  that  Edward  lY .  finally  declared  Elizabeth  to  be  his  wedded 
vif  e,  at  Reading  palace. 

The  queen's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  West- 
ndnster  palace  about  five  months  afterwards.  The  royal  phy- 
sicians, by  means  of  their  foolish  studies  of  astrology,  had  assured 
king  £dward  that  his  expected  child  by  his  queen  would  prove  a 
prince.  The  king,  who  was  deep  in  the  same  kind  of  lore,  had 
persuaded  himself  that  his  expected  infant  would  wear  the  crown 
of  England.  One  of  these  physicians.  Dr.  Dominic,  obtained  leave 
to  station  himself  in  the  queen's  withdrawing-room,  leading  to 
her  bed-chamber,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  heir  to  Edward  lY .  Hearing  the  child  cry,  he  <;alled 
to  one  of  the  queen's  ladies,  asking,  "  What  her  grace  had  P"  The 
ladies  were  not  in  the  best  humour,  being  unwilling  to  answer 
"only  a  girL"  So  one  of  them  replied,  "  Whatsoever  the  queen's 
grace  hath  here  within,  sure  'tis  a  fool  that  standeth  there  with- 
out." Poor  Dr.  Dominic,  being  much  confounded  by  this  sharp 
answer,  dared  not  enter  the  king's  presence. 
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t  li»<il"<  li    ncia   i-i4»triitni  MllJ  16.   l4(tO. 'VrilL  ^T^^^   ^CuaOZlitj,  in 

W  ...t.iiMioi,  I    cii>i>oY.  (lit'  y(Min|:]C  diike  of  C!ui?*SEL'i^   :&'T;i.nTig  as 
111,, I*  -•«   n.M'l      rMirsiliolh  and  Warwick  "wert  rn.  fraannILT  cams,  as 

liv  »i t  ...mU'iHioi   (o  lu'i*  rliloHt  dangliier.    Tbf  ittrd-sm  of  this 

I'titi i   (•'!    «i    «tlulo  rttiiriliuU^d  ber  two  crr&ziizi>:c£Lecs.  Cicely 

tlu  It, -.I  i>r  \>>ik.  nttil  .tmM|iirtt4i  dncheas  of  Beifrr^L  wIl«>  were 
|it, ,  II  t.if  li.  I  <i|>iMtatMi.  Tlio  i*)mBU*ning  was  per^.'^^tned  with  royal 
y.-\\\y  AwA  «l»o  ImIm  mvo i vim  11  ut  mother's  nazce  of  Klf acibeth. — a 
y\,'.\  \\\.\\  \\\\\i\\s\  xf'Au  motv  inclined  to  pay  a  e  nziplisLent  to  his 
^ui\  sUi*^  »*'  t\»B  U:u)^hty  inothor.  As  prime-minister,  relative, 
tui  ..\UNial  s^^  UMxxjunI  IV..  tho  earl  of  Warwick  had,  from 
Um^  i.<  U^>v  tsKuxo  ,-«)v^^Uito  itway  in  England:  yet  Edward  at 
lilt  I  I  nil.-  .0  i.u  «\Mv;N^t  >rvntitudo  and  propriety  as  to  offer  some 
l'.  1  ...uil  lu.nU  U'  U.^tvl.  his  oUlost  daughter,  who  had  gpnown  up 
.1  I  • .  •  1 1 1 1  \ .  N\ .  n  \Mx-  k  had  0011  ii  i  Illy  been,  in  hopes  that,  as  soon 
.11  l.il'i'l  w.ki  oUl  ousMi>:U.  ho  would  have  made  her  his  qneen,  a 
.p.'.ul.iiu'u  u»r  o\ov  \Us<4»|MiuUHl  by  the  exaltation  of  Elizabeth; 
:.!•  Iio  :^.L\o  iiii  ^lku>jtitoi*  Isi^lvl  lu  marriaiTO  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
.iml  Ku-M.Liul  Nv.w  svvu  alf^or  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  As 
I  «* » I « u  1 .  1 1-  l'm\v  w  as  OS  ^Kv  ially  d  iixvt  0\l  a^isiinst  the  queen's  family, 
\\w  \\\^^l^  illoa*  woro  adviaoil  to  ivtire  fv>r  A  time. 

'11 10  tiist  v»ut break  of  the  mutterin:;  ^torm  was  a  rebellion  in 
I  lu"^,  lu  Yorkshire,  under  a  freel>ootcr  calUxi  Robin  of  Redesdale, 
d\'v'Uirod  by  some  to  havn  })oen  a  noblo,  ou:.*Awed  for  the  cause  of 
tliL'  Kod  roso.  Th<»  iiiiirdor  of  llu;  rjucon*?  tf-Ather  and  brother 
followed  in  It^JJK  WIh'm  \\\i\  V\\\\*  udvaniy\l  to  suppress  these 
outrajifort,  ho  wan  wi/i'd  by  Warwir-k  and  Iris  brv^ther  Montague, 
aud  kept  at  Warwiitk  raHlJo,  wlicn*.  an  oxivrluient  was  tried  to 
bhako  liitt  aireciion  t,o  Eli/.alM>(,li  by  tho  insinuation  that  her  whole 
iurtuonco  over  him  pnmrMwiiMi  from  h(!r  mother's  skill  in  witchcraft. 
Tho  Yorkist  king  0Hcap(Ml  Hpoo.dily  to  Windsc^r.  anvl  was  soon  once 
more  in  his  metropolis,  which  was  perfectly  devoted  to  him,  and 
where,  it  appearw,  his  (piocn  had  remained  in  security  during 
these  alarming  events.  Again  England  was  his  own ;  for  Warwick 
and  Clarence,  in  alarm  at  hin  (escape,  betook  themselves  to  their 
fleet,  and  fled.  Then  the  (piocn'H  brother,  Anthony  Woodville, 
intercepted  and  captured  the  r(^b(?l  ships,  but  not  that  in  which 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  with  thoir  families,  were  embarked,  which 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  coast  of  France.  The  queen  was 
placed  by  the  king  in  safety  in  the  Tower,  before  he  marched  to 
give  battle  to  the  insurgents.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  girls 
but  had  not  borne  heirs-male  to  the  house  of  York.  Edward  IV. 
narrowly  escaped  being  once  more  thrown  into  the  power  of 
Warwick,  who  had  returned  to  England ;  but  being  warned  by 
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118  faithfiil  sergeant  of  minstrels,  Alexander  Carlile,  he  fled 
lalf -dressed  from  his  revolting  troops  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
mbarked  at  Lynn  with  a  few  faithful  friends.  Elizabeth  was 
has  left  alone,  with  her  mother,  to  bide  the  storm.  She  was 
addent  at  the  Tower,  where  her  party  still  held  Henry  YL 
uiBoner.  While  danger  was  yet  at  a  distance,  the  queen's  resolu- 
ions  were  remarkably  yaliant ;  yet  the  very  day  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence  entered  London,  she  betook  herself  to  her  barge,  and  fled 
9  the  Thames  to  Westminster, — not  to  her  own  palace,  but  to  a 
rfsong,  gloomy  building  called  the  Sanctuary,  which  occupied  a 
{pace  at  the  end  of  St.  Mai'garet's  churchyard.  Here  she  regis- 
iered  herself,  her  mother,  her  three  little  daughters, — Elizabeth, 
ICary,  and  Cicely,  with  the  faithful  lady  Scrope,  her  attendant,  as 
wictuary-women ;  and  in  this  dismal  place,  November  1, 1470, 
he  long-hoped-for  heir  of  York  was  bom.  The  queen  was  most 
lestitate ;  but  Thomas  Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  sent  vaiious 
jODYeniences  from  the  abbey  close  by.  Mother  Cobb,  resident  in 
lie  Sanctuary,  charitably  assisted  the  distressed  queen,  and  acted 
IS  nurse  to  the  little  prince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this  fearful 
xiais,  want  friends ;  for  master  Serigo,  her  physician,  attended 
lerseif  and  her  son ;  while  a  faithful  butcher,  John  Gould,  pre. 
rented  the  whole  Sanctuary  party  from  being  starved  into 
nurender.  The  little  prince  was  baptized,  soon  after  his  birth,  in 
Jie  abbey,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  he  had  been  a  poor 
oao^B  son. 

ISarly  in  March  the  queen  was  cheered  by  the  news  that  her 
msband  had  landed,  and  soon  after,  that  his  brother  Clarence  had 
Ibrsaken  Warwick.  The  metropolis  opened  its  gates  to  Edward  IV., 
who  hurried  to  the  Sanctuary  to  embrace  his  wife  and  new-bom 
Km.  The  very  morning  of  this  joyful  meeting,  Elizabeth,  accom- 
panied by  her  royal  lord,  left  Westminster  palace,  but  soon  after 
tetdred  to  tl^  Tower  of  London,  while  her  husband  gained  the 
tiattles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  The  news  of  his  success  had 
icarcely  reached  her,  before  the  Tower  was  threatened  with  storm 
by  Falconbridge ;  but  her  valiant  brother,  Anthony  Woodville 
being  there,  she,  relying  on  his  aid,  stood  the  danger  this  time 
vithout  running  away. 

After  Edward  lY.  had  crushed  rebellion  by  almost  exterminating 
his  opponents,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rewarding  the  friends  to 
vkom  he  owed  his  restoration,  and  bestowed  princely  gratuities  on 
UiOBe  hmnble  friends  who  had  aided  "  his  Elizabeth,"  as  he  calls 
ho*,  in  that  fearful  crisis. 

When  Edward  IV.  fled  in  the  preceding  year  from  England,  he 
kmded  with  a  few  friends  at  Sluys,  the  most  distressed  company  of 
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CTeatni*08  ever '  seen ;  for  be  pawned  his  militaiy  doak,  lined 
with  mai'tcn  fur,  to  pay  tbe  master  of  hia  ship,  and  was  put 
on  shore  in  his  waistcoat.  The  lord  of  Grauthuse  receiyed,  fed, 
and  clothed  him,  lending  him  besides  money  and  ships,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  been  restored  to  his  countiy  and  queen. 
Edward  invited  his  benefactor  to  England.  Lord  Hastings  re- 
ceived him,  and  led  him  to  the  far  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  Wind* 
sor  castle,  to  three  chambers.  These  apartments  wei*e  very  richly 
hung  with  cloth  of  gold  arras ;  and  when  Ghrauthuse  had  spoken 
with  the  king  in  the  royal  suite,  he  presented  him  to  the  queen's 
grace,  they  then  ordered  ihe  lord  chamberlain  Hastings  to  conduct 
him  to  his  chamber,  where  supper  was  ready  for  him.  After 
refreshment,  the  king  had  him  brought  immediately  to  the  queen's 
own  withdrawing-room,  where  she  and  her  ladies  were  playing 
with  little  balls  like  marbles,  and  some  of  her  ladies  were  playing 
with  ninepins.  Also  king  Edward  danced  with  Elizabeth,  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  the  moining  the  king  came  into  the  quadrant, 
the  prince  also,  borne  by  his  chamberlain,  caUed  master  Yaughao, 
bade  the  lord  Grauthuse  welcome.  The  innocent  little  prince^ 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Edward  Y.,  was  then  only  eighteen 
months  old.  Then  the  queen  ordered  a  grand  banquet  in  her  own 
apartments,  at  which  her  mother,  her  eldest  daughter,  the  duchess 
of  Exeter,  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  all  sat  with  her  at 
one  tabic. 

Elizabeth,  in  January,  1477,  presided  over  the  espousals  of  her 
second  son,  Richard  duke  of  York,  with  Anne  Mowbray,  the  infant 
heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Norfolk.  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  West- 
minster, where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  was  splendidly  hung 
with  arras  of  gold  on  this  occasion.  The  queen  led  the  little  bride- 
gi'oom,  who  was  not  five,  and  her  brother,  earl  Rivers,  led  the 
baby  bride,  scarcely  three  years  old.  They  afterwards  all  partook 
of  a  rich  banquet,  laid  out  in  the  Painted-chamber.  Soon  after 
this  infant  marriage,  all  England  was  startled  by  the  strange 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  The 
queen  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  Clarence.  Her  father  and  her 
brother  hud  l>een  put  to  death  in  his  name ;  her  brother  Anthony, 
the  pride  of  English  chivalry,  had  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fata: 
moreover,  her  mother  had  been  accused  of  sorcery  by  his  party. 
She  did  not  srx>the  her  husband*s  mind  when  Clarence  g^ye  him 
provocation.  In  fact,  on  the  first  quarrel,  his  arrest,  arraign* 
mcnt,  and  sentence  followed.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  his  dismal  prison  a  butt  of  malms^ 
was  introduced  one  night,  where  he  could  have  access  to  it.  The 
duke  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  hanging  over  the  butt.   Gloo* 
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eester  ¥ras  certainlj  absent  from  the  scene  of  action,  residing  in 
the  north.  On  St.  George's  day  sncceeding  this  grotesque  but 
horrible  tragedy,  the  festival  of  the  Garter  was  celebrated  with 
more  than  nsual  pomp ;  the  queen  took  a  decided  part  ra  it,  and 
ivore  the  robes  as  chief  lady  of  the  order.  Her  vanity  was  inflated 
excessively  by  the  engagement  which  the  king  of  France  had  made 
for  his  son  with  her  eldest  daughter. 

In  the  last  years  of  king  Edward's  life  he  gave  the  queen's  place 
in  his  affections  to  the  beautiful  Jane  Shore,  a  goldsmith's  wife 
in  the  city,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  duty.  His  death  was 
hastened  by  the  pain  of  mind  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  Louis  XI., 
who  broke  the  engagement  he  had  made  to  marry  the  dauphin 
to  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  but  an  intermittent  fever 
was  the  cause.  When  expiring,  he  made  his  favourites,  lords 
Sbmley  and  Hastings,  vow  reconciliation  with  the  queen  and  her 
fEunily.  He  died  with  great  professions  of  penitence,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  April  9,  1483.  Excepting  the  control  of  the 
maarriages  of  his  daughters,  his  will  gave  no  authority  to  the 
qaeeoEL  She  was  left,  in  reality,  more  unprotected  in  her  second 
ihan  in  her  first  widowhood. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  very  little  at  court  since  the 
restoration.  He  was  now  absent  in  the  north,  and  caused  Edward  Y . 
to  be  proclaimed  at  York,  writing  letters  of  condolence  so  f  uU  of 
kindness  and  submission,  that  Elizabeth  thought  she  should  have 
a  most  complying  friend  in  him.  Astounding  tidings  were  brought 
to  the  queen  at  midnight,  May  3,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had 
intercepted  the  young  king  with  an  armed  force  on  his  progress  to 
London,  had  seized  his  person,  and  arrested  her  brother,  earl 
Bivers,  and  her  son,  lord  Richard  Gray.  In  that  moment  of 
agony  she,  however,  remembered,  that  while  she  could  keep  her 
second  son  in  safety  the  life  of  the  young  king  was  secure.  With 
the  dnke  of  York  and  her  daughters  she  left  Westminster  palace 
for  the  Sanctuary;  and  she,  and  all  her  children  and  com- 
pany, were  registered  as  Sanctuary  persons.  Dorset,  the  queen's 
eldest  son,  directly  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  brother,  weakly 
forsook  his  trust  as  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  came  into 
aaactnary  to  his  mother.  The  archbishop  of  York  brought 
her  a  cheering  message,  sent  him  by  lord  Hastings  in  the 
night.  "  Ah !"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  it  is  he  that  goeth  about  to 
destroy  us." — "Madam,"  said  the  archbishop,  "be  of  good 
eomfort;  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your  eldest  son, 
whom  they  have  with  them,  we  will  on  the  morrow  crown  his 
brother,  whom  you  have  with  you  here.  And  here  is  the  great 
seal,  which  in  like  wise  as  your  noble  husband  gave  it  to  me,  so  I 
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deliver  it  to  you  for  the  use  of  your  son."  And  therewith  he 
handed  to  the  queen  the  great  seal,  and  departed  from  her  in  the 
dawning  of  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  beautiful  and  womanly  maidens* 
Elizabeth  and  Cicely,  the  royal  family  were  young  children.  The 
queen  took  with  her  into  sanctuaiy  Elizabeth,  seventeen  years  old 
at  this  time,  af  tei'wards  mamed  to  Hemy  YII.  Cicely  was  in  her 
fifteenth  year.  These  princesses  had  been  the  companions  of  their 
mother  in  1470,  when  she  had  formerly  sought  sanctuary.  Bichard 
duke  of  York,  bom  at  Shrewsbuiy  in  1472,  was  at  this  time  eleven 
years  old.  Anne,  bom  in  1474,  after  the  date  of  her  father's  will 
(in  which  only  the  eldest  daughters  are  named),  was  about  eight 
years  old.  Catherine,  bom  at  Eltham  about  August  1479^  then 
between  three  and  four  yeai's  old.  Bridget,  bom  at  Eltham  1480, 
Nov.  20th,  then  only  in  her  third  year ;  she  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessed a  nun  at  Dartf  ord. 

Gloucester's  chief  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  duke  of 
York,  then  safe  with  the  queen.  As  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  fearful  lest  force  should  be  used,  he  went,  with  a  deputation  oi 
temporal  peers,  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  sun'ender  her  son,  urging 
"  tbat  the  young  king  required  the  company  of  his  brother,  being 
melancholy  without  a  playfellow."  To  this  Elizabeth  replied, 
"  Troweth  the  protector — ah !  pray  God  he  may  prove  a  protector ! 
—that  the  king  doth  lack  a  playfellow  P  Can  none  be  found  to 
play  with  the  king  but  only  his  brother,  which  hath  no  wish  to 
play  because  of  sickness  ?  as  though  princes,  so  young  as  they  be, 
could  not  play  without  their  peers — or  children  could  not  play 
without  their  kindred,  with  whom  (for  the  most  part)  they  agree 
worse  than  with  strangers !"  According  to  the  natural  weakness  of 
her  character,  she  nevertheless  yielded  to  importunity,  and  ta.king 
young  Richard  by  the  hand,  said,  "  I  here  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother's  life  with  him,  and  of  you  I  shall  require  them  before 
God  and  man.  Farewell !  mine  own  sweet  son.  God  send  you 
good  keeping !  God  knoweth  when  we  shall  kiss  together  again  !* 
And  therewith  she  kissed  and  blessed  him,  then  turned  her  back 
and  wept,  leaving  the  poor  innocent  child  weeping  as  fast  as 
herself.  When  the  archbishop  and  the  lords  had  received  the 
young  duke,  they  led  him  to  his  uncle,  who  received  him  in  his 
arms  with  these  words :  "  Now  welcome,  my  lord,  with  all  my  very 
heart !"  He  then  took  him  honourably  through  the  city  to  the 
yoimg  king,  then  at  Ely  house,  and  the  same  evening  to  the  Tower 
out  of  which  they  were  never  seen  alive,  though  preparations  went 
on  night  and  day  in  the  abbey  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  V. 

It  18  possible  that  Hastings's  death  had  some  influence  in  the 
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impradezit  Bnrrender  of  young  York.  If  Elizabeth  had  anj  secret 
joy  in  the  illegal  execution  of  her  brother's  rival  and  enemy,  very 
soon  she  had  to  lament  a  fiimilar  fate  for  that  dear  brother,  and 
for  her  son,  lord  Bichard  Gray,  who  were  beheaded  by  sir  Bichard 
Badcliffe,  June  24>th,  when  the  northern  army,  commanded  by  that 
general,  commenced  its  march  to  London. 

When  the  massacre  of  every  friend  to  the  rights  of  his  brother's 
children  was  completed,  and  the  approach  of  9000  dreaded 
nartheim  borderers  intimidated  the  Londoners,  the  false  protector 
entirely  took  off  the  mask.  Buckingham  induced  Edward  lY.'s 
oonfesaor.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  brother  to  Gloucester's  partizan, 
the  lord  mayor,  to  preach  a  sermon  against  Edward  Y.'s  title, 
on  pretence  that  Edward  lY.'s  betrothment  with  lady  Eleanor 
Butler  had  never  been  dissolved  by  the  church.  Shaw  likewise 
urged  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  as 
Bovereign,  putting  aside  the  children  of  Clarence  on  pretence  of 
his  attainder  by  parliament.  Faint  acclamations  of  *'  Long  live 
Bichard  TTT."  were  raised  by  hired  partizans,  but  the  London 
cifcizenB  angrily  and  sullenly  dispersed.  Batcliffe's  forces  ap- 
proached Bishopsgate  on  the  26th,  and  Bichard  III.  was  pro- 
daimed  king.  The  imhappy  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  her 
daughters  witnessed  the  proclamation  of  the  usurper  from  the 
abbot's  house  in  the  abbey.  Bichard  then  made  his  state  visit 
to  the  Tower  and  city.  Elizabeth  and  her  daughters  must  per- 
foice  have  been  witnesses  of  his  coronation,  July  6,  1483. 

Boon  after,  the  usurper,  his  wife,  and  son,  now  called  Edward 
piince  of  "Wales,  made  a  grand  progress  to  Warwick  castle.  The 
mifortunate  sons  of  Elizabeth  meantime  were  closely  imprisoned 
under  the  care  of  sir  Bobert  Brakenbury,  one  of  Bichard  IIL's 
northem  commanders,  who  had  been  given  the  lieutenancy,  under 
tiie  notion  that  he  would  obey  implicitly  the  usurper's  orders. 
Accordingly,  Bichard  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, John  Greene,  ordering  him  to  kill  Edward  IV.'s  sons' 
forthwith.  Brakenbury  returned  for  answer  "  he  would  die  first." 
A  midnight  consultation  took  place  between  Bichard  III.  and  his 
master  of  the  horse,  sir  James  Tyrell,  who  left  Warwick  castle 
Angnat  2,  with  commands  to  Bmkenbury  from  king  Bichard 
that  he  was  to  surrender  the  keys  of  the  Tower  to  sir  James 
Ityrell  for  one  night.  On  his  ride  from  Warwickshire  the  master 
of  the  horse  was  attended  by  two  retainers,  one  his  squire.  Miles 
Forrest,  a  northern  champion  of  immense  strength,  the  other  his 
horsebreaker,  John  Dighton,  a  big,  broad,  square  knave.  Sir 
James  had  requested  his  own  brother,  Tom  Tyrell,  a  brave  gentle- 
man, to  aid  him,  but  met  with  positive  refusal,  by  which,  il  \v^ 
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lost  the  usurper's  favour,  he  gained  from  his  country  the  appeUft* 
tion  of  "  honest  Tom  Tyi-ell." 

The  three  murderers  reached  the  Tower  of  London  after  dark, 
August  3.  Sir  James  Tyrell  demanded  the  Tower  keys ;  and  in 
the  very  dead  of  the  night  when  sleep  weighs  heaviest  on  young 
^elids,  one  of  the  Tower  wardens  who  waited  on  the  hapless 
princes,  Will  Slaughter  by  name,  guided  the  assassins  through 
the  secret  passages,  which  still  may  be  traced,  from  the  lieutenant's 
house  to  the  portcullis  gateway.  There  is  a  little  diflinal  bed- 
chamber hidden  in  the  space  between  that  tower  and  the  Wakefield 
tower,  approached  with  winding  stone  stairs,  and  which  has  leads 
on  the  top  and  an  ugly  recess  in  the  walls,  reaching  to  the  ground 
and  even  beneath  it.  The  leads  communicated  by  a  door  to  the 
Wakefield  tower  leaded  roof,  and  thence  to  the  water-stairs  by  a 
bricked-up  doorway,  still  plainly  to  be  seen.  No  spot  could  be  more 
convenient  for  secret  murder.  Tradition  has  pertinaciously  dung 
to  it  and  called  this  fatal  prison  lodging  the  Bloody  tower. 

Sir  James  Tyrell  did  not  enter  the  chamber  where  the  poor 
victims  were  sleeping,  but  his  strong  ruffians  crept  silentlj  in, 
and  oppressing  the  princes  with  their  great  strength  and  weig^ 
stifled  them  with  the  bed-clothes  and  pillows.  When  the  moideri 
were  completed  Forrest  and  Dighton  laid  out  the  royal  corpses  on 
the  bed,  and  invited  sir  James  Tyrell  to  view  their  work,  ll^iell 
ordered  them  to  thrust  them  down  the  hole  in  the  leads,  which 
they  did,  and  threw  heavy  stones  upon  them.  Edward  IV.  had 
lately  strengthened  that  part  of  the  Tower,  little  thinking  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it,  as  a  poet  bom  in  his  time  makes  him  say— 

"  I  made  the  Tower  strong  ;  I  wist  not  why- 
Knew  not  for  whom.** 

When  Tyrell  returned  the  keys  to  th2  lieutenant  Brakenbtnry,  the 
latter  found  his  young  prisoners  had  vanished.  The  murdenms 
trio  rode  back  to  Warwick  castle  to  report  their  doings  to  the 
head  assassin.  Richard  III.  approved  of  everything  his  uiiBora* 
pulous  favourite  and  master  of  horse  had  done,  ezceptiiig  the 
disposal  of  his  nephew's  corpses.  He  insisted  that  they  sfaonld 
be  raised  from  that  niche  and  buried  in  consecrated  groimd 
with  burial  service.  The  averseness  of  sir  Bobert  BrakesDbmy 
to  have  aught  to  do  with  the  murders,  threw  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  usui*per's  commands,  prompted  by  the  first  twinge 
of  conscience.  It  is  from  the  confession  of  sir  James  l>^reU9  P^  f 
to  death  twenty  years  after  for  conspiring  with  the  de  la  Poles, 
that  these  particulars  are  gathered,  but  he  could  not  say  where 
the  poor  children  were  ultimately  buried ;  all  he  heard  waa  that 
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Biobard  HL^s  orders  liad  been  issued  to  the  priest  of  the  Tower, 
who  had  in  the  dead  of  night  taken  the  bodies  whither  no  one 
knew,  as  the  old  man  died  two  or  three  days  after. 

The  secret  was  not  guessed  for  two  centuries ;  but  when  in  1674 
Charles  U.  altered  the  "White  tower  into  a  record  oflBice,  under  the 
flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  the  beautiful  K'orman  chapel,  was 
^isoovered  a  chest  containing  the  bones  of  two  children  of  the  age 
of  the  murdered  heirs  of  York.  The  orders  of  the  usurper 
'being  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the  ground  was  consecrated  as 
pertaining  to  the  sacred  place  above ;  and  deeply  secret  the  inter- 
meat  was.  Charles  XL  had  the  poor  remains  of  the  heirs  of  York 
Imriied  among  their  ancestors  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  our 
yonng  readers  may  remark  the  monument  and  inscription*  near 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  life  of  their  imf ortunate  mother, 
Elisabeth  Woodville,  who  being  in  sanctuary,  early  heard  when 
and  where  her  sons  w^re  murdered,  which,  says  sir  Thomas  More, 
flttnek  to  her  heart  like  the  sharp  dart  of  death :  she  swooned, 
ttkd  fell  to  the  ground,  where  she  lay  long  insensible.  After  she 
iras  reyfyed  and  came  to  her  memory  again,  with  pitiful  cries  she 
-IBIed  the  whole  mansion.  Her  breast  she  beat,  her  fail*  hair 
ahe  tore,  and  calling  by  name  her  sweet  babes,  accounted  herself 
mad  when  she  delivered  her  younger  son  out  of  sanctuary,  for  his 
vncle  to  put  him  to  death.  She  kneeled  down  and  cried  to  God 
to  take  vengeance ;  and  when  Richard  unexpectedly  lost  his  only 
eon,  for  whose  advancement  he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  crime, 
Englishmen  declared  that  the  agonized  mother's  prayer  had  been 
heard.  The  wretched  queen's  health  sank  under  the  anguish  in- 
flicted by  these  murders,  which  had  been  preceded  by  the  illegal 
execution  of  her  son,  lord  Hichard  Gray,  and  of  her  brother,  at 
Fontefract.  She  was  visited  in  sanctuary  by  a  priest-physician, 
Dr.  Lewis,  who  likewise  attended  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  to 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  then  an  exile  in  Bretagne.  The 
plan  of  uniting  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  this  last  scion  of  the 
hoiue  of  Lancaster,  was  first  suggested  to  the  desolate  queen  by 
Dr.  Lewis.  She  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  been  disgusted  by  Richard,  his  partner  in 
crime,  rose  in  arms ;  but  after  the  utter  failure  of  his  insurrection, 
Elisabeth  was  reduced  to  despair,  and  finally  was  forced  to  leave 
ganctnaiy,  and  surrender  herself  and  daughters  into  the  hands 
ol  the  usurper,  in  March.  She  was  then^  closely  confined,  with 
'  her  daughters,  in  obscure  apartments  in  the  palace  of  Westminster. 
From  thence  she  wrote  to  her  son  Dorset  at  Paris  to  put  an  end 
'immediately  to  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Richmond  and  the 
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princess  Elizabeth.  The  friends  who  had  projected  the  marriage 
were  greatly  incensed;  but  these  steps  were  iiie  evident  resnlt  of 
the  personal  restraint  the  queen  was  then  enduring. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  undertaken  bj 
the  earl  of  Bichmond,  to  obtain  his  promised  bride  and  the  crown 
of  England,  at  once  avenged  the  widowed  queen  and  her  family 
on  the  usurper,  and  restored  her  to  liberty  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  Instead  of  the  despotic  control  of  Richard  in.'s 
squire  Nesfield,  the  queen,  restored  to  royal  rank,  joyfully  wel- 
comed her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  brought  to  her  at  West- 
minster from  Sheriff-Hutton,  remaining  with  her  till  the  January 
following  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  she  saw  her  united  in 
marnage  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  acknowledged  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

One  of  Henry  YII.'s  first  acts  was  to  invest  the  mother  of  his 
queen  with  the  privileges  befitting  the  widow  of  an  English  sove- 
reign. Unfortunately  Elizabeth  had  not  been  dowered  on  the 
lands  anciently  appropriated  to  the  queens  of  England,  but  on 
those  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  However,  a  month  after  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Henry  YII.  she  received  possession  of 
some  of  the  dower-palaces,  among  which  Famham,  of  102Z.  per 
annum,  was  by  her  son-in-law  added  to  help  her  income.  The 
Parliamentary  Act,  whereby  she  was  deprived  of  her  dower  in  the 
preceding  reign,  was  ordered  by  the  judges  to  be  burnt.  Much  is 
said  of  her  ill-treatment  by  Henry  YII.  However,  at  the  very 
time  she  is  declared  to  be  in  disgrace  for  patronizing  the  impostor 
who  personated  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  she  was  chosen  by  the 
king,  in  preference  to  his  own  beloved  mother,  as  sponsor  to  his 
dearly-prized  heir,  prince  Arthur.  The  last  time  the  queen- 
dowager  appeared  in  public  was  in  a  situation  of  the  highest 
dignity.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1489  she  received  the  French 
ambassador  in  great  state ;  the  next  year  Henry  YII.  presented 
her  with  an  annuity  of  400L  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  royal 
apartments  at  Bermondsey  abbey. 

Elizabeth  Woodville  expired  the  Friday  before  Whitsuntide, 
1492.  Her  wiU  shows  that  she  died  destitute  of  personal  property ; 
but  no  wonder,  for  the  great  possessions  of  the  house  of"  York  were 
chiefly  in  the  grasp  of  the  old  avaricious  duchess  Cicely  of  York, 
who  survived  her  hated  daughter-in-law  several  years.  Edward  lY. 
had  endowed  his  proud  mother  as  if  she  were  a  queen-dowager; 
while  his  wife  was  dowered  on  property  to  which  he  possessed  no 
real  title.  On  Whit  Sunday  the  queen  dowager's  corpse  was 
conveyed  by  water  to  Windsor,  and  thence  privately,  as  she  re- 
guested^  through  the  little  park,  conducted  mito  the  castle. .  Her 
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three  daughters,  tlie  lady  Anne,  the  lady  Katherine,  and  the  ladj 
Bridge  [the  nun-princess]  from  Dartford,  came  by  way  of  Ihe 
Thames,  with  many  ladies.  And  her  son  lord  Dorset,  who  kneeled 
at  the  head  of  the  hearse,  paid  the  cost  of  the  funeral. 

In  St.  George's  chapel,  north  aisle,  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  lY. 
On  a  flat  stone  at  the  foot  of  this  monument  are  engraven,  in  old 
^glish  characters,  the  words — 
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ANNE  OF  WAEWICK, 

QUEEN  OF  RICHARD  HI. 


ANNE  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  our  Plantagenet  queens,  and  the 
first  who  had  previously  borne  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales, 
was  bom  at  Warwick  castle,  1454.  Her  father,  Richard  Noviiio 
earl  of  Warwick,  sumamed  the  King-maker,  possessed  an  income 
of  twenty-two  thousand  marks  per  annum,  but  had  no  male  heir, 
his  family  consisting  but  of  two  daughters:  the  eldest,  lady 
Isabel,  was  very  handsome.  But  the  lady  Anne  was  considered 
the  finer  woman  of  the  two.  The  closest  connection  subsisted 
between  the  families  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  was  two  years  older 
than  the  lady  Anne ;  he  was  bom  October  2, 1452 ;  at  his  f  ather'a 
princely  castle  of  Fotheringay.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Richard  duke  of  York  and  his  duchess  Cicely  Neville,  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  aunt.  The  cousins  Anne  of  Warwick  and  Richard  of 
Gloucester  were  companions  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  and 
she  twelve  years  old.  Richard  had  been  created  duko  of 
Gloucester  at  his  brother's  coronation,  and  consigned  to  the 
nulitaiy  tuition  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  Middleham  castle.  At 
the  grand  enthronization  of  George  Neville,  the  uncle  of  both, 
as  archbishop  of  York,  Richard  was  a  guest,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  chief  banqueting-room  upon  the  dais,  under 
a  canopy,  with  the  countess  of  Westmoreland  on  his  left  hand,  his 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  on  his  right,  and  the  noble  maidens 
his  cousins,  the  lady  Anne  and  the  lady  Isabel,  seated  opposite, 
near  the  young  prince,  while  the  countess  of  Warwick  sat  lower. 
Richard  formed  a  strong  affection  for  his  cousin  Anne ;  but  suc- 
ceeding events  proved  that  the  lady  did  not  bestow  the  same  regard 
on  him  which  her  sister  Isabel  did  on  his  brother  Clarence,  nor  was 
it  to  be  expected,  considering  his  disagreeable  person  and  temper. 
As  lady  Anne  did  not  smile  on  her  crook-backed  cousin,  there  was 
no  inducement  for  him  to  forsake  the  cause  of  his  brother,  king 
Edward. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  embarked  for 
Calais,  Wai'wick's  government,  in  1468,  where  the   countess  of 
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Warwick  and  her  daughters  were  ahiding.  Clarence  maiTied 
Isabel  in  the  Lady-church  at  Calais,  in  the  presence  of  the 
countess  and  her  daughter  Anne.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  accom- 
panied by  his  counteiSs  and  lady  Anne,  returned  with  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  to  England,  where  he  and  his  son-in-law  soon  raised 
a  civil  war  that  shook  the  throne  of  Edward  IV.  After  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Edgecote,  the  earl  of  Warwick  escaped  with  his 
family  to  Dartmouth,  where  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Calais 
fleet,  of  which  he  was  master. 

On  the  voyage  they  encountered  the  earl  Rivers,  with  the 
Yoridst  fleet,  who  gave  Warwick's  ships  battle,  and  took  most  of 
them ;  but  the  vessel  escaped  which  contained  the  Neville  family. 
While  it  was  flying  from  the  victorious  enemy  a  dreadful  tempest 
arose.  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  tempest-tossed  bark  made  the 
offing  of  Calais;  but  in  spite  of  the  distress  on  board,  Yauclere, 
whom  Warwick  had  left  as  his  lieutenant,  held  out  the  town 
against  him,  and  would  not  permit  the  ladies  to  land :  he,  however, 
sent  two  flagons  of  wine  on  board,  for  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
with  a  private  message,  assuring  Warwick  "  that  the  refusal  arose 
from  the  towns-people,"  and  advising  him  to  make  some  other 
port  in  France.  The  duchess  of  Clarence  soon  after  gave  birth, 
on  board  ship,  to  the  babe  to  whom  had  been  allotted  so  disastrous 
an  entrance  into  a  troublesome  world,  and  the  whole  family 
landed  safely  at  Dieppe  the  beginning  of  May  1470.  When  they 
were  able  to  travel,  the  lady  Anne,  her  mother  and  sister,  attended 
by  Clarence  nnd  Warwick,  journeyed  across  France  to  Amboise, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Louis  XI.,  and  that  treaty 
was  finally  completed. which  made  Anne  the  wife  of  Edward,  the 
promising  heir  of  Lancaster.  This  portion  of  the  life  of  Anne  of 
Warwick  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of  her  mother-in 
law,  queen  Margaret,  that  it  were  vain  to  repeat  it  a  second  time* 
Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  bride  was  in  her  seventeenth,  the 
bridegroom  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  that  the  match  was  one  of 
mutual  love.  The  prince  was  well  educated,  and,  moreover, 
eminently  handsome.  The  ill-fated  pair  remained  in  each  other's 
company  from  their  marriage  at  Angers,  in  August  1470,  till  the 
fatal  field  of  Tewkesbury,  May  4th,  1471.  It  is  said  by  some 
writers  Anne  was  with  her  husband,  Edward  of  Lancaster, 
when  that  unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  before  Edward  lY. 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  and  that  Hichard  duke  of 
Qloncester  was  .the  only  person  present  who  did  not  draw  his 
Bword  on  the  royal  captive,  out  of  respect  to  the  presence  of  Anne, 
as  she  was  the  near  relative  of  his  mother,,  and  a  person  whose 
affections  he  had  always  desired  to  possess.    The  murdered  i^xvsve^ 
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of  Wales,  last  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster,  was  boiied 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbuiy,  under  the  central  tower  of 
that  stately  abbey. 

After  Margaret  of  Anjon  was  taken  a^ay  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  Clarence  privately  abducted  his  sister-in-law,  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  her.  As  he  was  her  sister's  husband,  he 
was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  divide  the  xmited  inheritance  of 
Neville  of  Warwick  and  Montague  of  Salisbury,  which  he  knew 
must  be  done  if  his  brother  Gloucester  carried  into  execution  his 
avowed  intention  of  marrying  Anne.  But  very  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  young  widow  of  the  prince  of  Wales  from  that 
described  by  Sha^speare.  Instead  of  acting  as  chief  mourner  to 
the  hearse  of  her  husband's  murdered  father,  she  was  sedulously 
secluding  herself.  Concealment  was  needful,  for  Anne  was  actually 
under  the  same  attainder  in  which  her  hapless  mother  and  queen 
Margaret  were  included.  Her  mother  thus  was  totally  unable  to 
protect  her,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  the  egress 
from  thonce  being  securely  guarded  by  the  armed  bands  <^ 
Edward  IV.  They  were  away  nearly  two  years  from  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  at  length  made  oat 
the  disguise  of  his  cousin,  Anne  of  Warwick.  Immediately  after 
this  discovery  he  entered  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martdn's-le- 
Grand,  and  thither  transferred  her  person.  The  attainder  hangiTig 
over  her  forced  her  to  accept  of  this  assistance.  She  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle  George,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  was  even  permitted  to  visit  and  comfort  her  mother-in 
law,  queen  Margaret,  at  the  Tower. 

The  marriage  of  the  lady  Anne  and  Bichard  duke  of  Gloucester 
took  place  at  Westminster,  1473.  Some  iUegaJities  were  connected 
with  this  ceremony,  assuredly  arising  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
bride,  since  the  parliamentary  rolls  of  the  next  year  contain  a 
curious  act,  empowering  the  duke  of  Gloucester  "  to  continue  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Anne's  property,  even  if  she 
were  to  divorce  him,  provided  he  did  his  best  to  be  reconciled  and 
re-married  to  her," — ominous  clauses  relating  to  a  wedlock  of  a 
few  months !  which  proved  that  Anne  meditated  availing  herself 
of  some  informality  in  her  abhorred  nuptials.  The  birth  of  her 
son  Edward  at  Middleham  castle,  1474,  probably  reconciled  the 
unhappy  duchess  of  Gloucester  to  her  miserable  fate.  She  and 
her  consort  lived  chiefly  at  Middleham  castle,  in  Yorkshire,  an 
abode  convenient  for  the  office  borne  by  him  as  governor  of  the 
northern  marches.  As  a  very  active  war  was  proceeding  with 
Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  Richard  won  several  battles  and 
captured  Edinburgh,  his  reluctant  wife  was  not  much  troubled 
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iteth  his  company,  but  devoted  herself  to  her  boy,  in  whom  all 
h«r  a.ffection8  centered.  During  her  abode  at  Middleham  she 
loft  her  sister  the  duchess  of  Clarence,  who  died  December  12, 
1476. 

The  death  of  Edward  lY.  caused  a  great  change  in  the  life  of 
Anne.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  very  recently  returned 
from  Scotland,  left  Anne  and  his  son  at  Middleham  when  he 
departed,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  to  intercept  his  young  nephew 
Bdward  V.  on  progi*ess  from  Ludlow  to  London.  Bichard*s 
household-book  at  Middleham  affords  some  notices  regarding  the 
son  of  Anne  of  Warwick,  during  his  father's  absence.  Geoffry 
fVank  is  allowed  22s.  M.  for  green  cloth,  and  1«.  Sd.  for  making 
it  into  gowns  for  my  lord  prince  and  Mr.  Neville ;  5*.  for  choosing 
a  king  of  West  Witton,  in  some  frolic  of  rush-bearing,  and  5«. 
for  a  feather  for  my  lord  prince;  and  Dirick,  shoemaker,  had 
130.  Id.  for  his  shoes ;  and  Jane  Collins,  his  nurse,  100a.  for  her 
jear'a  wages.  There  are  charges  for  mending  his  whip.  2d.  and 
6».  8d.  to  two  of  his  men,  Medcalf  and  Pacok,  for  running  on  foot 
by  the  side  of  his  carriage. 

Anne  of  Warwick  arrived  in  London,  with  her  son,  in  time  to 
shave  her  husband's  coronation,  yet  her  arrival  was  but  just 
before  that  event,  as  her  rich  dress  for  the  occasion  was  only 
boagiht  two  days  preceding  the  ceremony.  Short  time  had  the 
tne-women  of  Anne  of  Warwick  to  display  their  skill  in  the 
fitting  of  her  regal  i-obes.  Simday,  July  4,  Richard,  who  had 
]^fevio!isly  been  proclaimed  king,  conducted  his  queen  and  her 
son  in  great  state,  by  water,  from  Baynard's  castle  to  the  Tower, 
ivhere  his  hapless  little  prisoners  were  made  to  vacate  the  royal 
a^giartments,  and  were  consigned  to  a  tower  near  the  water-gate, 
sinoe  called  the  bloody  tower.  The  same  day  Anne's  only  child, 
Bdward,  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  The  grand  procession  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  their  young  heir,  through  the  city, 
took  place  on  the  morrow,  when  they  were  attended  from  the 
l\ywer  by  four  thousand  northern  partisans,  whom  the  king  and 
qneen  called  "  gentlemen  of  the  north,"  but  who  were  regarded  by 
the  citizens  as  a  suspicious-looking  pack  of  vagabonds.  The  next 
day,  July  5th,  the  coronation  of  Richard  111.  and  his  queen  took 
place,  with  an  unusual  display  of  pageantry,  great  part  of  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  the  hapless  Edward  Y. 
The  champion  of  England,  after  the  coronation  banquet,  rode  into 
VTestminster  hall,  and  made  his  challenge  without  being  gain- 
Bi^ed.  The  lord  mayor  served  the  king  and  queen  with  ipocras, 
wafers,  and  sweet  wine;  and  by  that  time  it  was  dark  night. 
Aa  noon  as  the  lights,  wax-torches,  came  up  the  hall,  the  lords  «xl<1 
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ladies  went  up  to  tlie  king  and  made  their  obeisance.     And  aaoc* 
the  king  and  queen  rose  up  and  went  to  their  chambers. 

From  Windsor  castle  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  then  coib« 
menced  a  splendid  progress,  in  which  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  come  to  propose  an  alliance 
between  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  son  of  Richard  III.  The  queen  took  up  heat 
abode  at  Warwick  castle,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  the  grand 
feudal  seat  of  her  father,  which  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  son  of  her  sister  Isabel  and  the  duke  of  Clarenoe)^ 
and  it  is  especially  noted  that  the  queen  brought  her  young 
nephew  with  her,  and  he  dined  at  her  table,  where  his  imbecility 
was  noted.  Richard  III.  joined  his  queen  at  Warwick  caatl^ 
where  they  kept  court  with  great  magnificence  for  a  week.  It 
must  have  been  at  this  visit  that  the  portraits  of  queen  Anne,  of 
Richard  III.,  and  their  son,  were  added  to  the  Rous  roU.  They 
are  good  miniatures,  whole  lengths  in  water-colours.  Richard  TTT. 
is  decidedly  awry,  one  shoulder  higher  and  thicker  than  the 
other.  His  boy  is  short,  but  holding  himself  in  the  same  attitude 
as  his  sire.  Anne's  face  is  wonderfully  worked  up,  though  so 
small.  She  wears  the  curious  stiffened  gauze  head-gear  of  the 
time,  but  looks  woeful  and  consumptive.  Her  portrait,  illustrating 
the  library  edition  of  this  work,  is  taken  from  another  artist  living 
in  her  day,  for  it  shows  her  in  her  coronation  attire,  a  handsome 
young  woman,  in  health  and  content,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  on  any  evidence  that  she  objected  to  be  queen.  As  such 
she  wears  a  close  dress,  and  is  without  jewels,  save  a  row  of  large 
pearls  round  her  throat:  the  royal  mantle,  with  its  cordon,  is 
attached  to  her  dress.  Her  sceptre  is  a  plain  rod,  surmounted 
with  a  cross  of  pearls.  Her  hair  is  simply  and  gracefully  flowing, 
and  a  veil,  depending  from  the  back  of  her  head,  rdieves  the 
heavy  outline  of  the  arched  crown,  which,  with  all  its  symbolical 
intimations  of  imperial  dignity,  is  an  ill  exchange  for  the  beau* 
tif  ul  floriated  circlet  of  our  earlier  queens. 

The  court  arrived  at  York,  August  31.  The  re-coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen,  likewise  the  re-investiture  of  prince  Edward  of 
Gloucester  as  prince  of  Wales,  took  place  soon  after  at  this  city; 
measures  which  must  have  originated  in  the  fact,  that  the  sons  of 
Edward  IV.  having  been  put  to  death  during  the  northern  progress 
of  the  court,  the  usui'per  considered  that  oaths  of  allegiance,  taken 
at  the  re-coronation,  would  be  more  legal  than  when  the  right 
heirs  were  alive.  The  overflowing  paternity  of  Richard,  which, 
perhaps,  urged  him  to  commit  some  of  his  crimes,  thus  speaks  in 
his  patents  for  creating  his  son  prince  of  Wales :  "  Whose  singular 
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mh  and  endcwments  of  nature,  wherewith  (his  young  age  consio 
dered)  he  is  remarkably  furnished,  do  portend,  by  the  favour  of 
Gt^,  that  he  will  make  an  honest  man."  But  small  chance  there 
was  of  such  a  miracle. 

4>fter  the  coronation  had  been  performed  in  York  cathedral, 
qoden  Anne  walked  in  grand  procession  though  the  streets  of 
&e  vcity,  holding  her  little  son  by  the  right  hand :  he  wore  the 
demi-crown  appointed  for  the  heir  of  England.  Five  marks  were 
paid-  to  Michell  Wharton,  for  bringing  the  prince's  jewels  to 
York  on  this  occasion.  A  formidable  insurrection,  headed  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  recalled  Richard  to  the  metropolis :  he 
lelt  his  son,  for  security,  among  his  northern  friends,  but  queen 
Ajme  accompanied  her  husband.  If  Anne  had  even  passively 
consented  to  the  unrighteous  advancement  of  her  family,  punish- 
ment quickly  followed ;  for  her  son,  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1484,  died  at  Middleham  castle.  His  death  is  mentioned  by  the 
fankily  chronicler  with  great  mystery,  yet  so  as  to  infer  that  this 
boj»  80  deeply  idolized  by  his  guilty  father,  came  by  his  end  in 
aoana  sadden  and  awful  manner.  Bjs  parents  were  not  with  him, 
bub  were  as  near  as  Nottingham  castle  when  he  expired. 

JUhe  loss  of  this  child,  in  whom  all  Anne's  hopes  and  happiness 
wero  garnered,  struck  to  her  heart,  and  she  never  again  ^ew  a 
monient'B  health  or  comfort.  Richard  had  no  other  child;  his 
deoHiiing  and  miserable  consort  was  not  likely  to  bring  another ; 
and  if  he  did  not  consider  her  in  the  way,  his  guilty  and  ruffianly 
satellitee  certainly  did,  for  they  began  to  whisper  dark  things  con- 
oeming  the  illegality  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  being  set  aside.  As  Edward  lY.'s  parliament  considered  that 
it  was  possible  for  Anne  to  divorce  Richard  in  1474,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Richard  could  have  resorted  to  the  same  manner  of 
getting  rid  of  her,  when  queen.  Her  evident  decline,  however, 
prevented  Richard  from  giving  himself  any  trouble  regarding  a 
diyoxce ;  yet  it  did  not  restrain  him  fi'om  uttering  peevish  com- 
plaints to  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  York,  against  his  wife's 
QcklineBS  and  disagreeable  qualities.  Rotherham,  who  had  just 
been  released  from  as  much  coercion  as  a  king  of  England  dared 
offer  to  a  spiritual  peer  who  had  not  appeared  in  open  insurrection, 
Tentored  to  prophesy,  from  these  expressions,  "that  Richard's 
queen,  would  suddenly  depart  from  this  world."  This  speech  got 
Gizciilated  in  the  guard-chamber,  and  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the 
qoeen,  whose  personal  sufferings  in  a  protracted  decline  had 
caaaed  her  to  keep  her  chamber  for  some  days,  was  actually  dead. 
,  I  Anne  was  sitting  at  her  toilet,  with  her  tresses  unbound,  when 
J I    this  strange  rumour  was  communicated  to  her.    She  considerctdib. 
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was  the  f  orenumer  of  her  death  by  violent  means,  and,  in  a  great 
agony,  ran  to  her  husband,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  with 
sb*eaming  eyes  and  piteous  sobs  asked  him,  "What  she  had 
done  to  deserve  death  ?"  Richai*d  soothed  her  with  fair  words, 
bidding  her  "be  of  good  cheer,  for  in  sooth  she  had  no  other 
cause."  The  next  report  which  harassed  the  dying  queen  was, 
that  her  husband  was  impatient  for  her  demise,  that  he  might 
give  his  hand  to  his  niece,  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York.  This 
rumour  had  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  Anne,  for  her  kindness 
to  her  husband's  niece  is  thus  mentioned  by  one  who  knew  then, 
both : — "  The  lady  Elizabeth  (who  had  been  some  months  out  of 
sanctuary)  was,  with  her  four  younger  sisters,  sent  by  her  mother 
to  attend  the  queen  at  court,  at  the  Christmas  festivals  kept  with 
great  state  in  Westminster  halL  They  were  received  with  all 
honourable  courtesy  by  queen  Anne,  especially  the  lady  Elizabeth 
was  ranked  most  familiarly  in  the  queen's  favour,  who  treated  her 
as  a  sister ;  but  neither  society  that  she  loved,  nor  all  the  pomp 
and  festivity  of  royalty,  could  cure  the  languor  or  heal  the  wotind 
in  the  queen's  breast  for  the  loss  of  her  son."  The  young  earl  of 
Warwick  was,  after  the  death  of  Richard's  son,  proclaimed  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  seat  at  the  royal  table 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  aunt,  queen  Anne.  As  these  honoun 
were  withdrawn  from  the  ill-fated  boy  directly  after  her  dea;th,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  owed  them  to  some  influence  she 
possessed  with  her  husband,  since  young  Warwick,  as  her  siater^B 
son,  was  her  heir  as  well  as  his. 

Within  the  year  that  deprived  Anne  of  her  only  son,  maternal 
sorrow  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  a  decline,  slow  enoogli  to 
acquit  her  husband  of  poisoning  her, — a  crime  of  which  he  ia 
accused  by  most  writers.  She  died  at  Westminster  palace  on 
March  16,  1485,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  scm 
that  had  happened  for  many  years.  Her  funeral  waa  moat 
pompous  and  magnificent.  Her  husband  was  present,  and  waa 
observed  to  shed  tears,  deemed  hypocritical  by  the  bystandera; 
but  those  who  knew  that  he  had  been  brought  up  with  Anne, 
might  suppose  that  he  felt  some  instinctive  yeamingps  of  long 
companionship  when  he  saw  her  deposited  in  that  grave,  where  hia 
ambitious  interests  had  caused  him  to  wish  her  to  be. 

She  was  inten-ed  near  the  altar  at  Westminster,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  subsequently  was  erected  the  monument  of  Anne 
of  Oleves.  No  memorial  marks  the  spot  where  the  broken  heart 
of  the  hapless  Anne  of  Warwick  found  rest  from  as  much  sorrow 
as  could  possibly  be  crowded  into  the  brief  span  of  thirty-one 
years. 
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ELIZABETH  OF  YOEK, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  HENBY  VH, 


THE  events  of  Elizabeth  of  York's  early  life  have  already  been 
detailed  in  the  biography  of  her  mother,  queen  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  The  dauphin,  Charles,  heir  of  Louis  XI.,  king  of 
SVance^  was  betrothed  to  this  princess  royal  of  England,  1475. 
Aithoogh  the  match  never  took  place,  it  secured  to  her  a  good 
education ;  she  was  taught  to  speak  and  write  French  well ;  like- 
wifljBy  Edward  IV.  sent  for  a  scrivener  from  the  city,  who  taught 
tlie.pxincess  to  write  good  court  hand  as  well  as  himself.  More- 
cnptTf  the  king  amplified  the  state  of  his  daughter's  establishment 
wiOi  a  portion  of  the  tribute  Louis  paid  him  for  keeping  the  peace ; 
and  when  the  contract  was  ratified  in  1480,  Elizabeth  was  called 
MBdame  la  Dauphine,  and  served  in  great  state.  Her  warlike  sire 
idl  ill  in  1483,  and  Louis  XI.,  trusting  that  Edward  lY.  would  be 
incapacitated  from  invading  France,  broke  the  treaty  by  wooing 
Mary  of  Burgundy  for  his  son.  Elizabeth's  father  and  only 
piotector  dying  the  ensuing  April,  terrible  reverses  befel  his 
lumly. 

From  Westminster  palace  Elizabeth,  her  sisters,  and  her  brother 
Richard  were  hurried  into  sanctuary  in  the  adjoining  abbey  by  their 
noftlier.  The  events  that  followed  have  been  narrated.  How 
aincli  the  subsequent  murders  afflicted  Elizabeth  may  be  gathered 
Uom  the  words  of  the  blind  poet-laureate  of  her  court,  Bernard 
Andreas.  "  The  love,"  he  says,  "  Elizabeth  bore  her  brothers  was 
onlieaTd  of,  and  almost  incredible." 

The  betrothment,  privately  negotiated  between  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  Henry  of  Richmond,  by  their  mothers,  was  the  first 
gleam  of  comfort  that  broke  on  the  royal  prisoners  in  sanctuary 
after  the  murder  of  the  innocent  princes  in  the  Tower.  The 
jcrang  princess  promised  to  hold  faith  with  her  betrothed :  in  case 
ol  h&r  death  before  her  contract  was  fulfilled,  her  next  sister 
Cicely,  was  to  take  her  place. 

Owing  to  the  utter  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  the 
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situation  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  her  mother  became  very 
irksome.  Soldiers,  commande'd  by  John  Nesfield,  a  squire  of 
Richard  III.'s  guard,  watched  night  and  day  roimd  the  abbey,  and 
reduced  them  to  great  distress.  Thus  they  struggled  through  the 
sad  winter  of  1483,  but  surrendered  themselves  in  March.  The 
princess  was  forced  to  own  herself  the  illegitimate  child  of  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  she  had  to  accept  a  wretched  annuity,  and,  as  a  favour, 
was  permitted  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  marrying  one 
William  Stillington.  She  was  separated  from  her  unfortunate 
mother  when  they  left  sanctuary,  and  received  at  court  by 
Richard  III. ;  his  queen,  her  near  relative,  was  kind  to  her.  Here 
she  found  her  father's  old  friend,  lord  Stanley,  in  an  office  of  great 
authority  at  Westminster  palace,  as  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, a  place  he  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This  nobleman 
was  step-father  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  betrothed  husband  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth ;  his  wife  was  exiled  then,  in  disgrace  with 
the  usurper,  for  having  projected  the  union  of  her  son  with  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  fact,  Margaret  Beaufort  had  been  her  state  governess,  loid 
she  had  lived  with  her  and  Stanley  from  her  earliest  years.  Very 
soon  the  young  princess  began,  when  she  found  lord  Stanley  alone, 
to  speak  to  him  by  the  name  of  "  father  Stanley,"  and  ta  entreat 
his  help.  Lord  Stanley,  scarcely  then  well  from  the  battle-axe  blow 
he  had  shared  with  the  oak  table  in  the  Tower,  at  Richard  IIL's 
terrible  council  of  June  13,  was  alarmed  and  reluctant  to  atir 
against  the  usurper.  The  tears  and  swooning  of  Elizabeth  at 
the  end  of  her  fruitless  appeal  to  him  caused  him  to  explain  that 
he  feared  if  he  stirred  for  her  he  should  lose  his  life  with  her 
talking  about  it,  and  that  as  he  could  not  write*  he  was  not  able  to 
summon  his  friends  without  leaving  his  court  office,  which  would 
rouse  the  tyrant's  suspicions. 

Elizabeth  assured  him  of  her  secrecy,  and  said  she  could  write 
for  him  in  as  good  a  hand  as  the  scrivener  who  taught  her. 
Finally  he  came  at  ten  that  night,  with  his  squire,  Brereton*  in 
disguise,  to  the  apartments  allotted  her  at  Westminster  palace. 
Elizabeth  then  wrote  at  his  dictation  to  his  brother,  sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  been  her  dear  brother's  lord-steward  at  Ludlow, 
his  son  and  heir,  lord  Strange,  at  Latham  house,  to  sir  James  and 
sir  Edward  Stanley  of  Manchester,  to  the  brave  sir  Gtilbert  Talbot, 
and  sir  John  Savage,  at  Sheffield  castle,  telling  them  the  time  was 
ripe  to  stir  and  rise,  and  to  come  disguised  as  Kendal  merohants 
from  the  noi^th,  to  the  old  inn  at  Islington  called  the  Eagle,  where 
they  would  see  an  eagle's  foot  chalked  on  the  shutter,  and  he  would 
meet  them  and  consult.    Elizabeth  having  read  the  letters  to  lord 
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Stanley,  lie  took  out  his  seal,  carefully  sealed  them,  and  consigned 
them  to  his  trusty  squire,  Brereton,  who  departed  for  Cheshire 
'with  them. 

On  Brereton's  return  the  princess  went  with  her  "  father  Stan- 
ley "  in  disguise  to  the  old  suhurb  inn,  and  there  they  found  the 
valiant  scions  of  Stanley,  Talbot  and  Savage,  all  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  for  her  if  she  would  promise  to  complete  her  engage- 
ment with  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  then  an  exile  in  Brittany. 
jBlisEabeth  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  her  betrothed;  trusty 
Brereton  departed  with  it  for  Bennes.  Henry  was  grandson  to 
John  of  Oaunt  by  an  illegitimate  wedlock,  grandson  of  queen 
Katharine  of  Yalois,  of  the  Fi*ench  blood  royal,  and,  what  was 
better  worthy  attention,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of 
British  kings,  a  claim  excessively  popular  just  then  in  the  English 
flooth^-west  counties  as  well  as  in  Wales. 

Although  he  was  in  love  with  another  young  lady,  and  had 
never  seen  the  fair  Elizabeth,  a  very  favourable  answer  was  re- 
turned by  Henry,  and  Brereton  delivered  it  safely.  Fortune 
had  ehanged  once  more  with  the  fair  heiress  of  York,  her  little 
ooasin,  Edward  of  Gloucester,  died  a  few  months  after  the  murder 
of  her  loved  brothers,  leaving  the,  usurper  childless.  The  queen, 
her  aunt,  struck  with  mortal  grief,  was  evidently  drooping  to 
the  tomb ;  and  all  her  uncle's  hateful  partisans  loudly  declared 
that  their  royal  master  ought  to  wed  his  niece.  Anne  of  Warwick 
did  not  believe  that  Elizabeth  wished  for  this  disposal  of  her 
hand,  although  she  herself  knew  the  report,  and  dreaded  lest  she 
■hould  be  murdered  to  leave  her  husband  free.  Yet  she  sent  for 
her  niece  in  early  spring,  1484-5,  and  gave  her  the  place  of  honour 
at  her  side  at  a  grand  festival.  Before  March  was  spent,  the 
uifortiinate  queen  of  Richard  expired. 

The  indignation  of  the  English  people  kept  Richard  III.  from 
outraging  humanity  by  forcing  an  early  marriage  with  his  niece. 
By  "way  of  punishment  for  her  aversion  he  shut  her  up  with 
Clarence's  son,  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  gloomy  castle  in  Yorkshire,  Sheriff  Hutton.  No  one  in 
London  knew  where  she  was.  However,  the  population  of  the 
adjacent  counties  thronged  the  gates  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  with  the 
news  of  Richard  III.'s  fall,  and  the  heiress  of  York  was  brought 
to  Leicester  the  very  evening  of  the  victory.  Elizabeth  witnessed 
the  entry  of  the  triumphant  army.  She  met  the  corpse  of  the 
tfrant  on  its  way  towards  the  Grey  Friars  he  had  founded,  to  be 
interred.  She  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Uncle,  how  like  you 
now  the  slaughtering  of  my  brethren  dear  P"  She  foimd  herself 
eononnded  by  her  friends  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  and  in  a  day 
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or  two  was  conducted  to  her  mother,  and  installed  in  the  royal 
apartments  of  Westminster  palace. 

Henry,  on  the  day  of  the  victory,  September  3,  had  been  crowned 
with  Richard  UI.'s  crown,  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush  on  Bosworth 
field,  and  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  army  as 
Henry  VII.  He  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  after,  and  renewed 
at  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  privy 
council,  his  vow  to  marry  Elizabeth  of  York.  But  his  coronation 
took  place,  October  30,  without  any  allusion  to  the  title  he  derived 
from  her,  and  from  that  hour  the  discontents  of  the  YoridstB 
began.  Elizabeth  suffered  no  little  uneasiness,  as  well  as  the 
people.  One  thing  was  certain,  rendering  royal  marriages  and 
festivals  nearly  impossible ;  there  was  not  one  penny  in  the  royal 
purse.  Near  Christmas  the  House  of  Commons,  when  granting 
Henry  YII.  the  usual  royal  supplies  called  tonnage  and  poundage, 
added  a  petition,  "that  he  would  please  to  take  the  princess 
Elizabeth  to  wife,"  and  when  this  was  read  every  member  of  the 
assembled  houses  of  parliament  rose  and  bowed  to  the  king,  who 
answered  "  that  he  was  most  willing  so  to  do."  From  that  day 
Elizabeth  of  York  was  treated  as  queen  consort,  but  she  never 
had  the  slightest  recognition  as  queen  regnant,  either  by  her 
husband,  his  government,  or  even  by  the  warmest  partisans  of  the 
line  of  York. 

Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  married  January  18,  1485-6,  at 
Westminster  abbey,  by  their  kinsman  cardinal  Bourchier,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "  by  whose  hand,"  says  a  quaint  chronicler, 
"  was  first  tied  together  the  sweet  posy  of  the  red  and  white  roses." 
Elizabeth,  very  soon  after  the  marriage,  gave  hopes  of  oSfspring 
that  would  unite  the  rival  lines.  She  retired  to  the  dty  oi 
Winchester  to  pass  the  summer,  holding  her  court  there,  sur- 
rounded by  her  sisters,  her  mother,  and  her  mother-in-law,  Mar- 
garet of  Richmond,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
greatest  esteem.  Henry  VII.  wished  his  wife  to  give  birth  to  his 
heir  in  the  castle,  because  tradition  declared  it  was  built  by  king 
Arthur,  his  ancestor.  Prince  Arthur  Tudor  was  bom  there, 
September  20,  1486.  The  health  of  the  queen,  it  appears,  was 
always  delicate,  and  she  suffered  much  from  an  ague  that  antomn. 
Her  mother-in-law,  lady  Margaret,  busied  herself  greatly  at  this 
time ;  for,  besides  regulating  the  etiquette  of  the  royal  lying-in 
chamber,  she  likewise  aiTanged  the  pageantry  of  the  young 
piince's  baptism.  Elizabeth  of  York  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  mother  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  standing  god- 
mother for  this  precious  heir.  The  king,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  sat  by  the  queen's  bed-side,  ready  to  give  with  her  their 
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iBpited  blegcdng  as  the  concluding  ceremony  of  the  royal  baptism, 
which  took  place  in  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  next  year  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  behalf  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick;  who  was  personated  by  a  youth  named  Lambei't 
Sixnnel.  It  was  but  a  few  months  since  the  queen  and  young 
Warwick  had  been  companions  at  Sheriff  Hutton:  the  public 
had. since  lost  sight  of  him,  and  this  rebellion  was  evidently 
got  ap  to  make  the  king  own  what  had  become  of  him.  He  had 
been  kept  quietly  in  the  Tower,  from  whence,  to  prove  the  imposi- 
tion of  Lambert  Simnel,  he  was  now  brought  in  grand  procession 
through  the  city  to  Shene,  where  he  had  lived  in  the  life  of 
IBdward  IV.,  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  her  young  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  queen  received  him  with  several  noblemen,  and  con* 
▼ersed  with  him ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  very  stupid,  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  commonest  objects.  Henry  very  mag- 
nanimously forgave  Lambert  Simnel,  and  with  good-humoured 
ridicule  promoted  him  to  be  turnspit  in  his  kitchen  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  falconers.  This 
act  <^  grace  was  in  honour  of  Elizabeth's  approaching  corona- 
tion. She  preceded  the  king  to  London,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
Norember,  1487,  she  sat  in  a  window  at  St.  Mary's  hospital 
Bishopsgate-street,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  his  triumphant 
entry  into  the  metropolis,  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Stoke  over 
the  rebels. 

The  queen  then  went  with  Henry  to  their  palace  at  Green- 
wich. On  the  Friday  preceding  her  coronation  she  went  from 
London  to  Greenwich,  royally  attended  on  the  broad-flowing 
Thames  to  the  Tower,  where,  when  she  landed,  the  king  received 
her.  The  Londoners  were  anxious  to  behold  her  in  her  royal 
appareL  She  must  have  beenweU  worth  seeing:  she  had  not 
completed  her  twenty-second  year,  her  figure  was  tall,  elegant,  and 
migestic,  her  complexion  brilliantly  fair.  The  royal  apparel  con- 
sisted of  a  kirtle  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  damasked,  and  a  mantle 
of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine,  finished  with  rich  knobs  of  gold 
and  tassels.  On  her  fair  yellow  hair  hanging  at  length  down 
her  back,  she  wore  a  crest  of  gems,  and  a  rich  crown.  Thus 
atdred,  she  quitted  her  chamber  of  state,  her  train  borne  by  her 
sister  Cicely,  who  was  still  fairer  than  herself.  The  king  resolved 
that  [Elizabeth  should  possess  the  public  attention  solely  that 
day:  He  therefore  ensconced  himself  in  a  closely-latticed  box, 
erected  between  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where  he  remained  with  his  mother,  hidden  during  the  whole 
ceremony.  The  queen's  mother  was  not  present,  but  her  son 
Dorsety  who  had  undergone  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  sub- 
's 
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picion  during  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  revolt,  was  liberated,  and 
pcimittcd  to  assist  at  his  sister's  coronation.  November,  1489, 
previously  to  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Margaret,  the  queen 
performed  the  ceremony  of  taking  to  her  chamber  at  Westminster 
palace,  which  was  partly  a  religious  service.  The  royal  infant  was 
bom  November  29th.  She  was  named  Margaret,  after  the  king's 
mother,  and  that  noble  lady,  as  godmother,  presented  the  babe 
with  a  silver  box  full  of  gold  pieces.  At  the  christening  festival, 
a  play  was  performed  before  the  king  and  queen  in  the  white  hall 
of  Westminster  palace.  The  queen's  second  son,  Henry,  after- 
wai'ds  Henry  YIII.,  was  bom  at  Greenwich  palace,  June  28, 1491. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  strength  and  robust  health  from 
his  infancy.  During  the  retirement  of  the  queen  to  her  chamber 
previously  to  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  the  death  of  her  mother 
Elizal)eth  Woodville,  occurred:  the  royal  infant  proving  a  girl 
was  named  Elizabeth,  in  memory  of  its  grandmother. 

Towards  the  close  of  1492  commenced  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  who  personated  Richard  duke  of  York,  the 
(jueen's  brother,  second  son  of  Edward  lY.  and  EHzabeth  Wood- 
ville. The  remaining  years  of  the  century  were  involved  in  great 
trouble  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  country ;  the  lord 
chamberlain,  sir  William  Stanley  (brother  to  the  king's  father-in- 
law),  was  executed,  with  little  form  of  justice.  The  bodies  of  the 
queen's  brothers  were  vainly  sought  for  at  the  Tower,  in  order  to 
disprove  the  claims  of  the  impostor ;  and  when  the  queen's  tender 
love  for  her  own  family  is  remembered,  a  doubt  cannot  exist  but 
that  her  mental  sufferings  were  acute  at  this  crisis. 

Elizabeth  was  in  1495  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  her  consort  found 
it  necessary,  after  she  had  pawned  her  plate  for  500Z.,  to  lend  her 
20007.  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  Whoever  examines  the  priYy-porae 
expenses  of  this  queen  will  iind  that  her  life  was  spent  in  acts  of 
heneticence  to  the  numerous  claimants  of  her  bounty.  She  loved 
her  own  sisters ;  they  were  destitute,  but  she  could  not  bear  that 
princesses  of  the  n>yal  line  of  York  should  be  whoUy  dependent 
on  the  English  noblemen  (who  had  married  them  dowerless)  far 
the  food  they  ate  and  the  raiment  they  wore :  she  allowed  them 
all,  while  single,  an  annuity  of  601.  per  annum  for  their  private 
t^xponses,  and  paid  to  their  husbands  annuities  for  their  board 
of  120/.  each,  besides  perpetual  presents.  In  her  own  person  she 
was  economical :  when  she  needed  pocket-money,  sums  as  low  as 
4f8.  4rf.  at  a  time  were  sent  to  her  from  her  accountant,  Bichaxd 
Deoons,  by  one  of  her  ladies,  to  put  in  her  purse.  Then  her 
gowns  were  mended,  turned,  and  new-bodied :  they  were  newly- 
hemmed  when  beaten  out  at  the  bottom,  for  which  her  tailor 
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was  paid  2d,  She  wore  shoes  whicli  only  cost  12d.,  with  latten  or 
till  bnckles ;  bnt  the  rewards  she  proffered  to  her  poor  affectionate 
subjects,  who  brought  her  trifling  offerings  of  early  peas,  cherries, 
chickens,  bunches  of  roses,  and  posies  of  other  flowers,  were  very 
high  in  proportion  to  what  she  paid  for  her  own  shoes. 

The  royal  children  were  reared  at  Shene.  The  queen  lost  her 
little  daughter  Elizabeth  in  September,  1495 :  this  infant,  if  her 
epitaph  may  be  trusted,  was  singularly  lovely  in  person.  There 
was  no  peace  for  England  till  after  the  execution  of  the  adven- 
turous boy  who  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  the  queen's 
brother.  For  upwards  of  two  years  Henry  YII.  spared  the  life  of 
Perkin,  but,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  restless  daring,  which 
showed  as  if  he  came  "  one  way  of  the  great  Plantagenets,"  this 
youth  nearly  got  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  implicated  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  his  fellow-captive,  in  his  schemes. 
Perkin,  after  undergoing  many  degradations,  was  hanged  at 
T^bum,  November  16,  and  the  less  justifiable  execution  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  followed.  This  last  prince  of  the  name  of  Planta- 
g^et  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  November  28, 1499. 

A  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  England  after  this  event, 
when  Henry  YII.,  fearing  lest  the  queen  should  be  among  its 
Tictims,  took  her  out  of  the  country,  in  May,  to  Calais  for  more 
than  a  month.  She  entertained  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria 
most  royally  while  she  remained  at  Calais.  A  marriage  between 
her  beautiful  little  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles,  afterwards  the 
great  emperor  Charles  Y.,  was  agreed  upon  at  this  time,  and  the 
marriage-treaty  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sx>ain,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  was  concluded.  The 
following  January  the  queen  presided  at  the  betrothment  of  her 
eldest  daughter  Margaret  with  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  performed 
in  her  palace  and  chapel  of  Shene,  and  publicly  celebrated  and 
announced  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  died 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  at  Ludlow,  within  five  months  of  his  marriage 
to  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  at  Green- 
wich palace  when  the  news  arrived  of  their  heavy  loss.  The  king's 
confessor  was  deputed  by  the  privy  council  to  break  the  sad  news 
to  him.  Before  his  usual  time  the  priest  knocked  at  the  king's 
chamber-door,  and  when  admitted  he  requested  all  present  to  quit 
the  room,  saying  in  Latin,  as  he  approached,  "  If  we  receive  good 
from  the  hand  of  God,  shall  we  not  patiently  sustain  the  ill  he 
sends  ns  P" — "  He  then  showed  his  grace  that  his  dear  son  Arthur 
was  departed  to  Grod.  When  the  king  understood  those  sorrowful 
heavy  tidingps,  he  sent  for  the  queen,  saying, '  that  he  and  his  wife 
would  take  their  painful  sorrow  together.'    After  she  was  couve 
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and  saw  the  king  lier  lord  in  his  deep  grief,  she  with  pious  words 
besought  him  that  he  would,  after  Gk>d,  consider  the  weal  of  his 
own  noble  person,  of  his  realm,  and  of  her.  *  And/  added  the 
queen,  *  remember  tlo^t  my  lady,  your  mother,  had  nev«:  no  more 
childi'en  but  you  only,  yet  Grod  by  his  grace  has  ever  preserved 
you,  and  brought  you  where  you  are  now.  Over  and  above,  Grod 
has  left  you  yet  a  fair  prince  and  two  fair  princesses,  and  God  is 
still  where  he  was,  and  we  are  both  young  enough.  As  your  grace's 
wisdom  is  renowned  all  over  Christendom,  you  must  now  give 
proof  of  it  by  the  manner  of  taking  this  misfortune.'"  In  August, 
1502,  Elizabeth  made  a  progress  towards  the  borders  of  "Wales,  to 
visit  and  offer  at  Arthur's  tomb.  Her  accounts  at  this  time  show 
tender  remembrances  of  her  family ;  she  clothed  an  old  woman 
who  had  been  nurse  to  her  brother,  Edward  Y.,  and  rewarded  a 
man  who  had  shown  hospitable  attention  to  her  uncle  earl  Bivers, 
in  his  distress  at  Pontefract,  just  before  his  execution.  The 
queen's  seventh  confinement  was  expected  in  February,  1502-3. 
The  accouchement  was  to  take  place  at  the  royal  apartments  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  all  things  were  prepared  there  for  her 
reception. 

After  Christmas  the  queen  was  with  her  ladies  rowed  by  her 
bargeman,  Lewis  Walter,  and  his  watermen,  in  a  great  boat  from 
Richmond  to  Hampton  Court.  She  stayed  there  eight  days. 
Hampton  Court  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Elizabeth  of  York 
long  before  cardinal  Wolsey  had  possession  of  it,  for  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  there  is  a  notation  that  she  was  residing  there.  She 
was,  with  her  ladies,  finally  rowed  by  Lewis  Walter  and  his  crew 
from  Richmond  to  the  Tower,  very  late  in  January.  Her  finances 
were  low,  for  she  borrowed  101.  of  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen- 
ushers,  in  order  to  pay  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Mint  their  fees,  which 
they  craved  as  customary  on  account  of  a  royal  residence  at  the 
Tower. 

On  Candlemas  day,  February  2,  the  queen  brought  into  the 
world  a  princess,  who  was  named  Katherine.  The  fatal  symp- 
toms which  threatened  Elizabeth's  life  afterwards  must  have 
been  wholly  unexpected,  since  the  physician  on  whom  the  king 
depended  for  her  restoration  to  health  was  absent  at  his 
dwelling-house  beyond  Gravesend.  The  king  sent  for  this 
person,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Hallyswurth  travelled 
through  the  night,  with  guides  and  torches,  to  the  royal  patient 
in  the  Tower:  the  fiat  had  gone  foiiih,  and  the  gentle,  the 
pious  Elizabeth  expii'ed  February  11,  1502-3,  the  day  she  com- 
pleted her  thirty-seventh  year.  The  king  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  consternation;  he  retired  into  the  deepest  seclusion, 
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permitting  no  one  to  speak  to  liim  on  any  business  Y'hatsoevcr. 
When  the  news  of  Elizabeth's  decease  spread  through  the  city 
the  utmost  sorrow  was  manifested  among  all  ranks  of  her  subjects. 
The  bells  of  St.  Paul's  tolled  dismally,  and  were  answered  by 
those  of  every  church  and  religious  house  in  the  metropolis  or  its 
neighbourhood.  Meantime  the  queen  was  embalmed  at  the  Tower. 
The  day  after  her  demise  being  Sunday,  her  corpse  was  removed 
from  the  chamber  where  she  died  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower, 
under  the  steps  of  which  then  reposed,  unknown  to  all,  the  bodies 
of  her  murdered  brothers,  Edward  Y,  and  Richard  duke  of  York. 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  queen's  death  her  corpse  was  put 
in  a  carriage  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white 
doth  of  gold.  An  image  exactly  representing  her  was  placed 
in  a  chair  above  in  her  rich  robes  of  state,  her  crown  on  her 
head,  her  hair  about  her  shoulders,  her  sceptre  in  her  right  hand, 
her  fingers  well  garnished  with  rings  and  precious  stones,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  chair  was  a  gentlewoman  kneeling  on  the  coffin, 
which  was  in  this  manner  drawn  by  six  horses,  trapped  with 
black  velvet  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  abbey,  when  the 
grave  being  hallowed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  the  body  was 
placed  in  it. 

Henry  Vll.  survived  his  consort  seven  years:  his  character 
deteriorated  after  her  loss.  The  active  beneficence  of  the  royal 
EHzabeth  had  formed  a  counteracting  influence  to  his  avaricious 
propensities,  since  it  was'  after  her  death  he  became  notorious  for 
his  rapacity  and  miserly  habit  of  hoarding  money.  He  died  in 
the  spring  of  1509,  like  his  ancestors  worn  down  with  premature 
old  age,  and  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  queen  in  the  magnificent 
chapd  at  Westminster  abbey  which  bears  his  name. 
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KATHAKINE  OF  ARRAGON, 

FIRST  QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  HENRY  VIII. 
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ISABEL  queen  regnant  of  Castile,  and  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon,  married  in  1469.  These  sovereigns,  thongli  eacli 
governing  independently,  allied  their  forces  to  wrest  Granada 
from  the  infidel  Moors.  The  siege  was  tedious,  and  the  queen, 
expecting  an  increase  to  her  family,  wished  to  spend  Christmas  at 
Toledo.  On  her.  way  thither  several  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Moors  surrendered  to  her.  At  Alcala  des  Henares  she  tarried  per- 
force, and  there  brought- forth  her  youngest  daughter.  The  little 
infanta  was  named  Katharine,  and  in  a  few  weeks  accompanied  her 
royal  mother  back  to  the  siege  of  Granada,  where  Isabel  always  was 
attended  by  the  rest  of  her  childreij.  All  had  nearly  been  destroyed 
by  a  furious  sally  of  the  Moors,  who  fired  the  Spanish  camp,  and 
overthrew  the  tents  of  the  royal  children.  Katharine  being  then 
a  baby  was  with  difficulty  saved. 

It  was  from  Granada,  the  bright  home  of  her  childhood,  that 
Katharine  of  Arragon  derived  her  device  of  the  pomegranate. 
The  city  was  named  from  that  fruit  being  its  produce.  Pome- 
granates were  the  armorial  bearings  of  its  Moorish  kings.  Katha- 
line,  too,  derived  from  the  pomegranate  her  motto.  Not  for  my 
crown,  for  the  crown  of  the  pomegranate  is  worthless,  and  always 
thrown  away.  How  oft  must  Katharine  have  remembered  the 
glorious  Alhambra  of  Granada,  with  its  pomegranates  and  myrtles 
when  drooping  with  iU-health  and  ill-treatment  under  the  grey 
skies  of  the  island  to  which  she  was  transferred.  Her  betrothment 
to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and 
Henry  YII.,  took  place  1494.  The  young  spouses  were  permitted 
to  correspond  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  mutual  affection  and 
improving  their  Latinity.  Some  pretty  letters  in  that  language 
are  extant  from  both. 

Katharine  embarked  at  Corunna  August  17,  1501,  with  her 
governess,  a  sage  and  noble  widow,  Donna  Elvira  Manuel,  four 
young  Spanish  ladies,  and  a  train  of  lords  and  ecclesiastics.  So 
disastrous  was  the  voyage,  so  often  was  the  ship  beaten  back,  tha ; 
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Plymonth  was  not  seen  nntil  October  2.  Prince  Arthur  was 
snnimoned  from  Ludlow,  and  set  out  with  his  father  to  meet  the 
bride  on  her  progress  from  the  west  of  England.  The  English 
populace  were  greatly  astonished  at  the  large  round  hats  worn  by 
Katharine  and  her  donnas  when  they  made  their  equestrian 
public  entry,  a  fashion  followed  in  England  for  many  years.  On 
the  marriage  morning,  November  14,  after  the  ceremony,  Arthur 
endowed  the  princess  with  one  third  of  his  revenues  at  the  door  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

The  English  ladies  were  greatly  surprised  at  Katharine's  dress. 
At  her  bridal  she  wore  upon  her  head  a  coif  of  white  silk,  with  a 
scarf  bordered  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  five 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  which  veiled  great  part  of  her  visage  and 
her  person.  This  was  the  celebrated  Spanish  mantilla.  "Her 
gown  was  very  large,  both  the  sleeves  and  also  the  body  had  many 
plaits ;  and  beneath  the  waist  certain  round  hoops,  bearing  out 
the  gown  from  the  waist  downwards."  Such  was  the  first  arrival 
of  the  farthingale  in  England,  revived  at  times  as  hoop  petticoats 
and  crinolines. 

In  the  elaborate  pageantry  the  princely  pair  were  very  prettily 
all^orized.  She  as  "my  lady  Hesperus,"  and  he  as  "the  star 
Ajctnrus,"  from  which  the  Celtic  name  of  Arthur  is  derived. 

After  the  tournaments  and  pat^eants  were  finished,  Henry  YU. 
diBmissed  bR  the  Spanish  retinle,  but  Donna  Elvira  and  two 
or  three  maids  of  honour.  Queen  EHzabeth  conducted  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales  to  her  own  dower  palace  of  Baynard's 
castle,  made  as  comfortable  as  an  abode  on  Thames  bank  could  be 
in  a  rainy  November.  Soon  after  the  prince  must  have  taken 
there  his  fatal  intermittent  fever.  Yery  ghastly  does  he  look  in 
his  marriage  portrait  by  Mabuse,  very  thin-faced  and  pallid,  with 
rings  of  light  yellow  hair,  not  set  off  by  his  bridal  dress  of  white 
satin.  His  features  are  noble  and  regular,  though  bony.  Prince 
Arthur  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year  on  the  20th  of  September; 
Katharine  wanted  a  month  of  sixteen  at  the  marriage.  Their 
court  was  kept  at  Baynard's  castle  until  near  Shrovetide,  when 
they  travelled  to  Ludlow  castle,  Edward  Y.'s  former  residence. 
They  had  only  a  Lent  reign  in  theii*  Welsh  principaHty,  for 
the  prince  expired,  Apnl  2, 1502,  rather  unexpectedly,  although  he 
had  been  long  ill  and  drooping,  indeed  never  strong  since  his 
birth,  for  he  was  a  seven-months'  child.  He  left  a  will,  endowing 
his  sister  Margaret,  just  married,  to  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  with 
all  his  personals^  even  his  'clothes,  leaving  not  the  least  memorial, 
not  even  a  ring  or  a  jewel  to  his  nominal  wife. 

Elizabeth  of-  York,  though  cast  down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
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her  eldest  son,  liad  sjinpathj  for  poor  Eatliarine,  left  desolate 
where  all  was  foreign  to  her.  The  good  queen  sent  for  her  to 
London,  having  had  her  own  Htter  lined  with  deep  mourning,  and 
in  this  hearse-like  yehicle  Katharine  was  carried  to  that  ancient 
building  looking  down  upon  Twickenham  and  Bichmond  bridge, 
called  since  Arragon  house.  This  was  her  home  not  only  during 
her  mourning  seclusion,  but  until  her  second  mai^iage.  She 
did  not  enjoy  long  the  kind  care  of  the  queen,  whose  death  occurred 
early  in  1503.  Then  poor  Katharine's  troubles  began  in  earnest, 
all  arising  from  her  great  dower.  It  consisted  of  200,000  crowns. 
Only  one  instalment  had  been  received,  and  until  the  whole  was 
paid  Henry  VII.  refused  to  allow  her  the  revenue  Arthur  had  given 
at  the  door  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king 
was  desirous  of  marrying  her  himself,  a  proposal  which  Katharine 
rejected.  Henry  prince  of  Wales  was  then  proposed  and  accepted 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  as  Elvira,  her  governess,  assured  them 
that  th^e  was  no  reason  that  could  prevent  the  princess  from 
marrying  any  one  of  Arthur's  nearest  relations.  Katharine, 
however,  wished  to  return ;  she  had  not  learned  English,  and  did 
not  approve  of  either  oner.  Her  father,  as  she  was  deprived  of 
her  dower,  would  not  pay  the  rest  of  her  portion.  Yery  miserably 
Katharine  describes  her  poverty  in  England,  as  letters  extant 
show.  She  had  no  clothes,  no  means  of  paying  her  servants; 
neither  king  had  pity  on  her.  No  one  felt  for  her  but  her 
mother,  queen  Isabel,  who,  though  dying,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  Katharine's  marriage  settled  with  Henry  prince  of  Wales. 
Their  betrothment  took  place  when  Henry  was  fourteen,  June  24, 
1504.  A  papal  bull  legalized  the  engagement,  a  copy  of  which, 
sealed  with  gold,  was  sent  queen  Isabel,  then  on  her  deathbed. 
Katharine's  position  did  not  improve,  and  she  was,  crushed  with 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  admirable  mother.  Notwithstanding  her 
betrothment  with  his  heir,  Henry  YII.,  instigated  by  a  bad  old 
Spaniard,  the  resident  ambassador,  Puebla,  did  not  lose  the  idea  of 
marrying  her  himself ;  he  therefore  kept  her  very  poor,  to  compel 
her  into  giving  up  her  separate  establishment  and  living  at  his 
table  and  in  his  palace.  Next  spring  he  caused  Fox,  his  son's 
tutor,  to  make  the  boy  protest  against  his  betrothal  with  Katha- 
rine, not  publicly,  but  in  a  room  underground  in  Shene  palace. 
Henry  YII.,  finding  Katharine  averse  to  his  suit,  proposed  to  her 
sister  Joanna  la  Folle,  queen  regnant  of  Castile,  who  inherited 
her  mother's  realm,  but  had  gone  mad  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Philip  the  Fair.  Both  had  visited  Henry  YII.  at  Windsor,  on 
their  voyage  to  Spain,  February  1505-6.  Ferdinand,  who  had  to 
govern  the  kingdom  of  his  insane  daughtei*,  replied  that  she  was 
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mad,  and  cotdd  marry  no  one.  Henrj  YII.,  considering  this  answer 
a  political  falsehood,  went  on  with  his  cunning  schemes,  until 
he  fell  mortally  ill,  and  became  convinced  that  death  would  prove 
his  only  permanent  engagement.  Puebla  was  exchanged,  at 
'Katharine's  earnest  entreaty,  to  her  father,  for  a  more  honourable 
ambassador ;  and  then  the  poor  princess  had  some  months'  peace. 
The  king  on  his  deathbed  sent  for  Katharine  and  Henry,  and 
entreated  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  decease. 
'  The  prince  of  Wales  assured  his  father  of  his  compliance, 
adding  that  it  was  his  own  earnest  wish.  Henry  YII.  expired 
4ihe  next  day,  April  22, 1509.  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  survived 
her  son,  acted  as  regent  for  her  grandson.  The  king  and  Katha* 
tine  were  married  privately,  that  is,  with  only  their  lords  and 
ladies  in  attendance  on  them,  at  the  Friar  Observant's  church, 
olose  to  Qreenwich  •  palace,  June  11,  1509.  Henry  himself  notes 
the  day  in  his  letter  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  still  extant,  likewise 
in  his  letter  to  his  bride's  father,  announcing  his  happiness,  adding 
as  a  climax,  that  if  "  Katharine  and  he  were  still  free,  he  would 
choose  her  for  his  wife  before  all  other  women,"  The  unfortu- 
nate friar  Forrest,  Feto,  and  others  belonging  to  the  Observant 
church  at  this  time,  were  witnesses  of  this  royal  marriage,  to 
their  own  great  tribulation  in  after  life.  Toung  Henry  had 
entered  hi6  seventeenth  year,  he  had  attained  his  majestic  height, 
he  had  finished  his  learned  education ;  and  the  difference  of  years 
between  him  and  a  young  lady  of  twenty-two  was  no  longer 
perceptible.  There  is  complete  evidence  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  loved  Katharine. 

The  regency  of  the  lady  Margaret,  the  king's  gi'andmother,  and 
her  life  expired  together,  the  day  that  Henry  YIII.  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  June  22.  Nevertheless,  this  death  was  not 
minonnced,  so  as  to  dim  the  splendid  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
of  Henry  and  his  newly-wedded  wife,  which  took  place  June  24. 

The  long-disputed  marriage  portion  was  now  paid  by  her  father ; 
and  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  him,  dwelling  on  her  married  felicity, 
Katharine  likewise  mentions  how  happy  he  had  made  her  by  giving 
her  the  means  of  paying  her  faithful  ladies  their  long  arrears  of  sala- 
ries. Among  these  were  her  faithful  kinswoman  Donna  Maria  de 
ISalines,  regarding  whose  marriage  portion  Katharine  had  formerly 
been  very  anxious,  but  a  rich  English  noble.  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  married  Donna  Maria  without  money,  endowed  as  she 
was  besides  beauty  with  many  virtues,  proofs  of  which  will 
appear,  before  this  biography  is  closed.  At  present  Katharine 
promoted  her  to  a  high  station  in  her  household. 

The  queen  took  to  her  chamber  with  the  usual  ceremonies  after 
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Chnstmas,  1510.  On  New  Tear's  day  she  brought  into  tih^ 
world  a  prince  whose  birth  and  baptism  were  hailed  with  fEmch 
noisy  and  perpetual  festivals,  that  in  the  uniyersal  uproar  the 
tender  babe  took  cold,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  robust  youth  of  Henry  YIII.  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
violent  exercises  of  the  tilb-yard  and  the  chase,  while  KatharinCf 
who  had  arrived  at  maturer  years,  governed  for  him  his  realms, 
which  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  bore  witness,  by  their 
prosperity,  of  her  sage  beneficence.  When  the  young  king 
thought  fit  to  make  war  in  France  for  his  rights  in  Guienne  and 
Normandy,  his  queen  sustained  a  Scottish  invasion,  and  re- 
pulsed it  with  as  much  spirit  as  queen  Philippa.  Hodden  field, 
gained  by  lord  Surrey,  rivalled  the  victory  at  Neville's  cross.  The 
young  king,  meantime,  was  besieging  towns,  and  gaining  skirmish 
encounters  in  Ficardy,  in  faint  imitation  ci  his  great  ancestor 
Edward  III.  Wolsey,  the  Ipswich  butcher's  son,  the  politician- 
priest,  was  the  favourite  minister  both  of  Henry  and  Katharine  at 
this  stirring  period.  The  great  advantage  gained  at  Floddea, 
August,  1513,  brought  Henry  home,  as  the  war  was  evidently 
ended.  He  landed  privately  at  Dover  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  rode  post,  incognito^  and  surprised  the  queen  at  Bichmoind. 
The  French  war  concluded  with  a  marriage  between  Louis  ^17 
and  the  king's  beautiful  young  sister  Mary.  Katharine  accom- 
panied the  royal  bride  to  Dover,  October,  1514,  and  bade  her  an 
affectionate  and  tearful  farewell ;  with  Mary  went,  as  attendant^ 
Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  girl.  The  November  following  the  queen 
again  became  the  mother  of  a  living  prince,  but  the  infant  died  in 
a  few  days,  to  her  infinite  sorrow.  Louis  XII.  likewise  died,  and 
his  lovely  bride  was  left  a  widow  after  eighty-two  days*  marriage. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  stole  a  match  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at 
Paris,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  take  care  of  her  and  her 
property.  All  the  influence  of  queen  Katharine,  who  called 
Wolsey  to  her  assistance,  was  needful  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
king  Henry  at  the  presumption  of  his  favourite.  The  married 
lovers  were,  however,  favourably  received  at  Greenwich  palace  by 
the  queen,  and  publicly  married  after  the  Easter  ot  1515. 

The  queen  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter,  February  18, 1516. 
The  babe  was  baptized  Mary,  after  her  aunt  the  bride  of  Suffolk. 
The  new-bom  princess  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  illustrious 
lady,  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family,  with  whom  queen  Katharine 
had  early  formed  a  tender  friendship.  This  was  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
The  same  spring  queen  Katharine  welcomed  at  her  Greenwich 
palace  Mai'garet  Tudor,  Henry  VIIL's  eldest  sister,  queen-mother 
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of  Scotland,  wlio  brouglit  witli  her  Margai*et  Douglas,  her  infant 
daaghter  bj  the  earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  had  married  after  the 
death  of  James  lY. 

The  national  jealousy  of  the  Londoners  regarding  foreigners 
broke  out  into  that  insurrection  of  the  apprentices  in  London, 
which  is  called  in  our  domestic  history  the  "  111  May-day  *'  of  1517. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  queen  unduly  patronised  foreigners, 
yet  the  popular  fury  was  directed  against  her  countrymen.  The 
duke  oJE  Norfolk  was  sent  to  quell  the  uproar.  This  he  did  with 
such  vengeance,  that  great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  boys  who 
had  raised  the  riot  were  soon  seen  hanging  oyer  their  masters'  sign- 
posts. The  London  mothers  supposed  all  were  to  be  immolated  in 
the  same  manner.  Calling  together  all  their  female  relatives,  they 
went  to  the  palace,  and  raised  such  a  piteous  wail  for  mercy,  that 
the  queen  heard  the  cry  of  maternal  agony  in  the  retirement  of 
her  chamber.  She  summoned  her  sister-queens,  Margaret  'of 
Scotland  and  Mary  of  France,  to  aid  her;  they  flew  with  dishe- 
velled hair  to  the  king,  and  kneeling  before  him  obtained  mercy 
for  the  misguided  boys. 

Katharine's  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  her  sister  Joanna,  who 
afterwards  made  his  name  so  illustrious  as  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
visited  England,  May  26, 1517.  Henry  YIII.  rode  by  torch-light 
to  Dover  castle,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
the  young  emperor,  sea- weary,  was  fast  asleep ;  but,  being  awakened 
with  the  bustle  of  the  king's  entrance  into  the  castle,  he  rose  and 
met  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Charles  stayed  three  days,  when 
Henry  and  Katharine  embarked  at  Dover,  the  emperor  having 
appointed  a  second  meeting  with  them  on  the  opposite  coast. 

.  Their  purpose  in  crossing  the  channel  was  to  hold  that  congress 
with  Francis  I.,  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  which  has  been 
called  for  its  magnificence  "  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold."  Katharine 
had  here  the  satisfaction  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  a  royal 
.lady,  whose  mind  was  a  kindred  one  with  her  own;  this  was 
Claude  queen  of  France,  sumamed  the  Good. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Bepobe  the  sad  record  of  Katharine's  misery  is  unrolled,  let 
us  present  to  the  reader  a  description  of  her  husband,  ere  his 
evil  passions  had  marred  his  constitutional  good-humour  and 
comdiness.  "His  majesty  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age," 
wrote  the  Yenetian  envoy,  "  as  handsome  as  nature  could  form 
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Mm — handsomer  by  far  than  the  king  of  France.  He  is  ex« 
ceedinglj  fair,  and  as  well  proportioned  as  possible.  He  is  an 
excellent  musician  and  composer,  an  admirable  horseman  and 
wrestler.  He  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French,  Latin, 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  is  very  devout.  He  is  uncommonly 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  never  indulges  in  this  diversion  without 
tiring  eight  or  ten  horses.  He  takes  g^reat  delight  in  bowling, 
and  it  is  the  pleasantest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  him  engaged  in 
this  exercise,  with  his  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beautifully,  fine 
shirt.  He  plays  with  the  hostages  of  France,  and  it  is  said  they 
sport  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  ducats  in  a  day. 
Affable  and  benign,  he  offends  no  one.  He  has  often  said  he 
wished  that  eveiy  one  was  content  with  his  condition,  adding, 
*'we  are  content  with  our  islands.* " 

Katharine  was  at  this  time  about  thirty-four.  The  difference  of 
years  is  scarcely  perceptible  between  a  pleasing  woman  of  that 
age,  and  a  robust  and  active  man  of  twenty-nine.  In  her  best- 
known  portrait,  she  appears  a  bowed-down  and  sorrow-stricken 
person,  spare  and  slight  in  figure,  and  near  fifty  years  old,  Bnt> 
even  if  that  picture  of  Holbein  really  represents  Katharine,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  was  not  near  fifty  all  her  life; 
therefore  she  ought  not  to  be  entirely  identified  with  it,  especially 
as  all  our  early  historians  mention  her  as  a  handsome  woman, 
and  sir  John  RusseU,  one  of  Henry's  privy  council,  puts  her  in 
immediate  comparison  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour, 
declaring  she  was  not  to  be  easily  paralleled  when  in  her  prime. 

Although  her  life  was  self  -  denying  and  devout,  ^Katharine 
delighted  in  conversation  of  a  lively  cast;  she  often  invited 
sir  Thomas  More  to  her  private  suppers  with  the  king,  and 
took  the  utmost  pleasure  in  his  society.  The  celebrated  Erasmus 
gives  a  brilliant  list  of  the  great  and  virtuous  men  who  were  pa- 
tronized at  the  English  court  when  Katharine  presided  as  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.,  declaring  the  residence  of  the  royal  couple  "  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  seat  of  the  Muses  than  a  palace ;"  adding, 
"  What  household  is  there,  among  the  subjects  of  their  realms,  that 
can  offer  an  example  of  such  united  wedlock  P  Where  can  a  wife 
be  found  better  matched  with  the  best  of  husbands  P"  For  more 
than  a  century  queen  Katharine's  needlework  was  famous,  rich 
specimens  of  which  were  shown  in  the  royal  apartments  at  the 
Tower. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Katharine  had,  after  her  retam 
from  France,  manifested  some  symptoms  of  jealousy,  excited  by 
Henry's  admiration  of  Mary  Boleyn.  She  reasoned  with  the 
young  lady,  and  brought  her  to  confess  that  she  had  been  in 
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faxHt.  Mary  directly  after  married  William  Carey.  He  was  a 
younger  brother,  and  wholly  without  fortune,  yet  he  was  a  near 
ViTiH-nnfl.-n  of  king  Henry  by  descent  from  the  Beauf orts. 

The  emperor  of  Grermany  paid  a  long  visit  to  her  court  in  1522. 
The  queen  received  him  standing  at  the  hall-door  of  Greenwich 
palace,  holding  the  princess  Mary  by  the  hand.  Charles  Y.  bent 
bis  knee  and  craved  his  aunt's  blessing,  which  she  gave  him, 
perhaps  in  the  character  of  mother-in-law,  for  his  ostensible 
Cfrrand  was  to  betroth  himself  to  her  daughter  Mary,  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  old.  The  emperor  stayed  six  weeks  in  England. 
During  his  visit  a  bon-mot  of  his  was  circulated  at  court,  which 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  aunt  the  active  enmity  of  Wolsey. 
Whffli  Charles  heard  of  the  execution  of  Buckingham,  he  said, 
in  allusion  to  Wolsey's  origin  and  Buckingham's  title,  "  Then  has 
the  butcher's  dog  pulled  down  the  fairest  buck  in  Christendom.'* 
Katharine  detested  the  odious  part  Wolsey  took  in  this  judicial 
murder.  She  did  not  conceal  her  opinion,  which  brought  upon 
her  Wolsey's  hatred.  The  war  with  France,  which  followed  the 
emperor's  visit  to  England,  occasioned  the  return  of  Anne  Boleyn 
to  her  native  country,  when  she  received  the  appointment  of 
maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine,  of  whose  court  she  became 
the  star. 

The  recent  passion  of  Henry  YIII.  for  Mary  Boleyn  blinded 
the  queen  to  the  fact  that  he  had  transferrewi  his  love,  with 
increased  vehemence,  to  her  more  fascinating  sister.  His  love 
for  Anne  Boleyn  was  nevertheless  concealed  even  from  its  object, 
till  his  jealousy  of  young  Percy  caused  it  to  be  suspected  by  the 
world.  Meantime  the  queen's  health  became  delicate,  and  her 
spirits  lost  their  buoyancy.  Probably  the  expectation  of  her 
speedy  demise  prevented  the  king  from  taking  immediate  steps 
for  a  divorce  after  he  had  separated  Anne  Boleyn  and  lord  Percy. 
Katharine  herself  thought  the  end  of  her  life  was  neai*.  To  her 
rival  she  behaved  with  invariable  sweetness.  Once  only  she  gave 
her  an  intimation  that  she  was  aware  of  her  ambitious  views.  The 
queen  was  playing  at  cards  with  Anne  Boleyn,  when  she  thus 
addressed  her :  */  My  lady  Anne,  you  have  the  good  hap  ever  to 
stop  at  a  king ;  but  you  are  like  others,  you  wiU  have  all  or  none." 

The  divorce  in  1527  was  the  talk  of  every  one.  The  king  and 
Wolsey  now  employed  underhand  expedients  to  prevent  the 
friendless  queen's  messengers  from  informing  her  relatives  of  the 
predicament  in  which  she  found  herself ;  for  she  made  no  mystery 
of  her  resolution  to  appeal  to  legal  means  of  defending  her  cause. 
Placing  it  before  bishop  Fisher,  she  retained  him  as  her  counsel, 
in  case  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  should  take  place. 
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Long  delftys,  however,  took  place  before  the  divorce  court  was 
held  at  Blackf  liars,  and  the  king  and  queen  summoned  to  attend 
in  person,  18th  of  June,  1529.  When  the  crier  called,  "  Henry, 
king  of  England,  come  into  court,"  he  answered,  "  Here,"  in  a  loud 
voice  from  under  his  canopy,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  oration  on 
the  excellence  of  his  wife,  and  his  extreme  unwillingness  to  part 
from  her,  excepting  to  soothe  the  pains  and  pangs  inflicted  on  him 
by  his  conscience.  Then  "Katharine,  queen  of  England,"  waa 
cited.  She  answered  by  protesting  against  the  legality  of  the  court. 
Her  name  waa  again  called :  she  rose  a  second  time.  She  took  no 
notice  of  the  legates,  but,  attended  by  her  ladies,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  court  to  where  the  king  sat,  and  knelt  down  before  him, 
saying,  "Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  there  hath  been 
between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  some  justice. 
Take  of  me  some  pity,  for  I  am  a  poor  stranger,  bom  out  of  your 
dominions ;  I  have  here  no  counsellor,  and  I  flee  to  you,  as  to  the 
head  of  justice  within  your  realm.  Alas !  alas !  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  I  have  been  to  you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient 
wife.  I  have  been  pleased  with  all  things  wherein  you  had 
delight ;  I  loved  all  those  you  loved,  only  for  your  sake.  This 
twenty  years  have  I  been  your  true  wife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had 
divers  children,  although  it  hath  pleased  G^d  to  call  them  out  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  no  fault  of  mine.  If  you  have  f oxind 
any  dishonour  in  my  conduct,  then  am  I  content  to  depart;  but 
if  none  there  be,  then  I  beseech  you,  thuslowlily,  to  let  me  remain 
in  my  proper  state."  The  queen  rose  up  in  tears,  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  king,  and  walked  out  of  court.  "  Madam,"  said 
Griffiths,  her  receiver-general,  on  whose  arm  she  leant,  "  you  are 
called  back ;"  for  the  crier  made  the  hall  ring  with  the  summons, 
"Katharine,  queen  of  England,  come  again  into  court."  The 
queen  replied  to  Griffiths,  "  I  hear  it  well  enough;  but  on — on,  go 
you  on."  When  the  crier  was  tired  of  calling  queen  Katharine 
back  into  court,  Henry,  who  saw  the  deep  impression  her  pathetic 
appeal  had  made  on  all  present,  commenced  one  of  his  orations, 
lamenting  "  that  his  conscience  should  urge  the  divorce  of  such  a 
queen,  who  had  ever  been  a  devoted  wife,  full  of  all  gentleness 
and  virtue." 

Katharine  was  again  summoned  before  the  court.  She  refused 
to  appear,  and  was  declared  contumacious.  The  rage  and  threats 
of  Henry  VIII.  forced  Wolsey  and  the  other  legate  to  a  private 
interview  with  her.  They  arrived  at  Bridewell  palace  quite  un- 
expectedly. She  was  at  work  with  her  maids,  and  she  came  to 
them  with  a  skein  of  red  silk  about  her  neck.  "  Ton  see,"  said 
the  queen,  showing  the  silk,  "my  employment;   in  this  way  I 
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pass  mj  time  witli  my  maids,  who  ai*e  indeed  none  of  tlie  ablest 
connselloTs ;  yet  Lave  I  no  other  in  England,  and  Spain,  where 
there  are  those  on  whom  I  could  rely,  is,  God  knoweth,  far  off." 
"If  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  to  go  into  your  privy 
chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming."  "My 
lord,"  said  the  queen,  "if  you  have  anything  to  say,  speak  it 
openly  before  these  folk ;  I  would  all  the  world  should  see  and 
hear  it.  Then  began  Wolsey  to  address  her  in  Latin.  "  Pray, 
good,  my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  "  speak  to  me  in  English,  for  I 
can,  thank  Grod,  understand  English,  though  I  do  know  some 
Latin."  Then  Wolsey  offered  in  the  king's  name  to  place  the 
princess  Mary  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  issue  by  the 
second  marriage,  if  she  would  consent  to  the  divorce.  "  My  lord," 
returned  the  queen,  "  I  cannot  answer  you,  for  I  was  set  among  my 
maids  at  work,  little  dreaming  of  such  a  visit,  and  I  need  counsel : 
but  as  for  any  in  England,  their  counsel  is  not  for  my  profit. 
Alas !  my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  lacking  wit  to  answer  per- 
sons of  wisdom  as  ye  be.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  unto 
me,  and  your  advice  I  would  be  glad  to  hear."  The  queen  then 
went  to  her  withdrawing-room  with  tlie  legates,  and  remained 
there  some  time.  It  must  be  observed  that  from  this  interview 
the  queen  gained  over  both  legate  to  her  cause;  indeed  they 
never  would  pronounce  against  her;  and  Wolsey,  now  found 
that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  injure  Katharine,  his  once 
beneficent  mistress  and  friend,  was  but  to  exalt  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  active  enemy. 

As  the  king  still  remained  Katharine's  malcontent  husband,  for 
the  divorce  seemed  far  off  as  ever,  the  royal  pair  went  on  a  pro- 
gress together ;  and  there  was  no  apparent  dimiaution  of  affection 
between  them,  although  they  were  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  queen  showing  no  marks  of  jealousy  or  anger  against  her.  The 
royal  progress  first  tarried  at  the  More,  a  manor  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  then  bent  its  course  to  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Here 
Oajnx)eggio  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  king.  Wolsey  accom- 
panied him ;  they  were  almost  driven  from  the  royal  abode  by  the 
king^s  attendants.  Queen  Katharine  fell  ill.  Thomas  Boleyn 
and  his  daughter  ruled  all  events ;  they  were  working  the  ruin  of 
Wolsey,  whom  the  queen  pitied,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  divorce  he  had  been  ranked  among  her  enemies.  The  divorce 
excited  the  greatest  interest  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
persons  in  Ehgland.  The  women,  from  high  to  low,  took  the  part 
of  the  queen ;  while  unmarried  men,  or  those  on  whom  the  mar- 
ria^-yoke  sat  heavily,  were  partisans  of  Henry.  The  queen  was 
residing  at  Greenwich  palace,  Whitsuntide,  1531,  when  the  king 
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sent  to  her,  announcing  tliat  lie  liad,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  CrannLer, 
obtained  the  opinions  of  the  Tiniversitiea  of  Europe  concerning  the 
divorce,  and  found  several  which  considered  it  expedient ;  he  there- 
fore entreated  her,  for  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  that  she 
would  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  queen  replied,  "  Grod 
grant  my  husband  a  quiet  conscience ;  but  I  mean  to  abide  by  no 
decision  excepting  that  of  Rome."  The  king  heard  her  detcrmi^ 
nation  with  gloom  and  fury.  He  accompanied  her  to  Windsor 
after  Trinity,  1531 ;  but  on  the  14th  of  June  he  left  the  royal 
oastle,  and  sent  to  Katharine  imperious  orders  to  depart  from 
thence  before  his  return.  "  Go  where  I  may,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  forsaken  queen,  "  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  will  I  pray !" 
She  immediately  retired  from  Windsor  castle,  and  never  again 
beheld  her  husband  nor  child.  Her  first  abiding-place  was  her 
manor  of  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire ;  she  then  settled  at  Ampt- 
hiU,  whence  she  wrote  to  pope  Clement,  informing  him  of  her  ex« 
pulsion  from  her  husband's  court. 

Katharine  had  hitherto  been  her  daughter  Mary's  principal 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language ;  she  was  now  separated  from  her^ 
but,  more  intent  on  her  benefit  than  desirous  of  saddening  her 
young  heart  with  complaints  of  wrongs,  she  wrote  a  sensible  letter, 
without  allusion  to  her  own  tfoubles,  but  recommending  attention 
to  her  studies  under  her  new  tutor.  Dr.  Featherstone : — 

•*  Daughter, 

**  I  pray  you  think  not  that  forgetfuhiess  has  caused  me  to  keep  Charles  so  long 
here,  and  answered  not  your  good  letter,  in  the  which  I  perceive  ye  would  know- 
how  I  do.  I  am  in  that  case,  that  the  absence  of  the  king  and  yon  troubleth  roe. 
My  health  is  metely  good;  and  I  trust  in  God  that  he,  who  sent  it  me,  doth  it 
to  the  best,  and  will  shortly  turn  all  to  come  with  good  effect.  And  in  the  mean* 
time  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  yoii,  especially  when  they  show  me  that  ye  be 
well  amended.     1  pray  God  to  continue  it  to  his  pleasure. 

**  As  for  your  writing  in  Latin,  I  am  glad  that  ye  shall  change  from  me  io 
maister  Federston,  for  that  shall  do  you  much  good  to  learn  from  him  to  vrrite 
right ;  but  yet  sometimes  I  would  be  glad,  when  ye  do  wi'ite  to  maister  Fedenton 
of  your  own  inditing,  when  he  hath  read  it  that  I  may  see  it,  for  it  shall  be  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair  writing  and  all.  Ao4 
so  I  pray  to  recommend  me  to  my  lady  of  Salisbuiy.  At  WoburUf  this  Friday 
night. 

"  Your  loving  Mother, 

KATHARINE  THE  QUEEN. 

Katharine  wrote  to  her  daughter  another  letter  full  of 
excellent  advice,  praying  her  to  submit  to  her  father's  will, 
justly  considering  that  if  Mary  did  not  exasperate  her  father, 
he  would,  at  one  time  or  other,  acknowledge  her  rights  as  a 
child;    and,   at  her  tender  age,  her    opinion  could  be    of  no 
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moment.  At  the  conclusioii  of  this  letter,  the  queen  desires  to 
be  remembered  to  her  dear  good  lady  of  SaHsbnrj,  Mary's  govern 
neas ;  **  tell  her/'  adds  the  pious  Katharine,  "  that  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  we  never  come  but  through  many  troubles."  Another 
letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Cromwell  on  occasion  of  having 
beard  news  that  the  princess  was  ill.  Katharine  sued  humbly  to 
HeniT'B  agent  tor  p^mission  to  see  her  child,  Baying,  that  "  A 
little  comfort  and  mirth  she  would  take  with  me,  would  be  a  half - 
health  to  her.  For  my  love  let  this  be  done."  Yet  this  maternal 
request  was  refused.  At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  a 
private  letter  of  exhortation  to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  home 
que^i  Katharine,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna,"  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  The  king  was  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  divorce.  Cromwell  offered  his  advice  at  that  critical 
moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supremacy  of 
Borne,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  exhausted 
finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  consequences  of 
this  stup^idous  step  fill  many  vast  folios  devoted  to  the  questions* 
of  contending  creeds  and  interests;  the  object  of  these  unam- 
bitiouB  pages  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  on  one  faithful  feminine 
beart,  wrung  with  all  the  woes  that  pertain  to  a  forsaken  wife  and 
bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1532,  and  the  appointment  of  the  king's  esteemed  theo- 
logian, Dr.  Cranmer,  in  his  place,  gave  a  prospect  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  long-agitated  question  of  the  divorce.  The  king  dis- 
solved his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  his  own 
supremacy.  He  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Cranmer  held  the  divorce  court  near  the 
queen's  residence  at  Ampthill,  where  she  was  cited  to  appear,  but 
she  ignored  it.  Finally,  she  was  declared  contumacious ;  and  the 
sentence  that  her  marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been 
good,  was  read  at  Dunstable,  May  23, 1533. 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless  queen 
while  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling.  When  lord 
Moontjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform  her  that  she 
was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  queen  of  England  to  that  of 
dowager-princess  of  Wales,  she  was  on  a  sick-bed :  it  was  some 
days  before  she  could  permit  the  interview.  "Her  grace,"  he 
wrote,  July  3,  **  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because  she  had 
pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not  well  stand  or 
go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough."  Nevertheless,  she  com- 
manded the  instrument  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  drew  her  pen 
tkrongh  the  words  "princess-dowager"  wherever  they  occurred. 
The  paper  still  remains  in  our  national  archives  with  the  altora- 
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tuns  madebjlier  agitated  hand;  and  tke  aeene  enwfhaled  wifch 
her  pratestatiotia  that  ahe  would  "■  nercr  rdxaqcxa^  the  nasae  of 
qneen."  Indeed  the  impbcit  obedience  Hemy^a  agesta  paid  her, 
eren  when  thej  came  to  dispute  her  title,  prored  how  cowplftrfj 
she  wasreraed  in  the  science  of  command.  Her  aegiaiits  had 
been  summoned  bj  Monntjoj  to  take  an  oath  to  aerre  her  bat  as 
princess  of  Wales,  which  she  forbade  them  to  do ;  therefore  mu^ 
left  her  senrice,  and  ahe  was  waited  npon  bj  a  Tery  few,  whom  the 
king  was  obliged  to  excnse  from  the  oath.  The  same  aommer, 
her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bngden  (now  called  BockdanX 
a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Lincohi,  four  milea  from 
Huntingdon.  At  this  time  of  her  sorest  trooUes,  one  of  her 
gentlewomen  began  to  execrate  Anne  Boleyn.  Hie  qoeai  dried 
her  streaming  eyes,  and  said,  eamestlj,  **  HoldToar  peace  I  Cnrae 
not — curse  her  not,  bnt  rather  praj  for  her;  for  eren  now  ia  the 
time  fast  coming  when  70a  shall  hare  reason  to  pitj  h^,  and 
lament  her  case.*'  The  qaeen  regained  in  some  degree  her  cheer- 
fulness and  peace  of  mind  at  Bugden,  where  the  country  people 
began  to  love  her  exceedii^j.  Her  returning  tranquilli^  was 
interrupted  by  archbishop  Lee  and  bishop  TunstaU  who  came  to 
read  to  her  six  articles,  showing  why  ahe  ought  to  be  considered 
only  as  prince  Arthur's  widow,  and  that  ahe  ought  to  resign  the 
title  of  queen.  The  last  renmant  of  Katharine's  patience  gare 
way :  in  a  climax  of  choler  and  agony  ahe  yowed,  "  ahe  would 
nerer  quit  the  title  of  queen,  which  ahe  would  retain  till  death, 
concluding  with  the  declaration  that  she  was  the  king's  wife  and 
not  his  subject,  and  not  liable  to  his  acts  of  parliament."  A 
great  historian  most  aptly  remarks,  ''that  Henry's  repudiated 
wife  was  the  only  person  who  could  defy  him  with  impunity :  she 
bad  lost  his  love,  but  never  forfeited  lus  esteem."  The  queen,  in 
the  midst  of  these  degradations,  retained  some  faithful  friends, 
and  had  many  imprudent  partisans.  Reginald  Pole,  whom  she 
loved  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  had  passionately  espoused  her 
cause  long  before  it  had  occasioned  the  division  from  Bome.  The 
ladies  of  Henry's  court  exerted  their  eloquence  in  conversation 
so  warmly  against  the  divorce  and  the  exaltation  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  that  the  king  sent  two  of  the  most  contumacious  to  the 
Tower. 

A  reign  of  terror  now  ruled  the  shuddering  realm.  From  the 
time  of  the  executions  of  Fisher  and  More,  Henry's  two  most 
iUuBtrious  victims,  Katharine's  health  became  worse.  She  was 
willing  to  live  for  her  daughter,  and  thinking  the  air  of  Bugden 
too  damp  for  her  constitution,  she  requested  the  king  to  appoint 
her  an  abiding-place  nearer  the  metropolis.    Henry  issued  his 
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orders  to  Cromwell  to  remove  her  further  off,  to  Fotheringay 
castle,  a  place  notorious  for  its  bad  air.  Katharine  positively 
refused  to  go  there,  "  unless  drawn  with  ropes."  The  king  sent 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  break  up  her  household  at  Bugden ;  and  in 
a  moefc  malignant  spirit  he  fulfilled  this  commission.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest  relative  to  her  change  of  residence,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  behaved  with  such  personal  insolence  to  the  repu- 
diated queen,  that  she  left  his  presence  abruptly.  She  was  next 
removed  to  Kimbolton  castle,  where  she  commenced  the  dreary 
new  year  of  1535,  with  her  comforts  greatly  diminished.  Her 
nomixial  income  as  prince  Arthur's  widow  was  5000L ;  but  it  was  so 
in  paid  that  sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  during  the  lingering  malady 
that  followed  her  arrival  at  Kimbolton,  wrote  more  than  once  that 
the  household  was  utterly  devoid  of  money. 

The  persecution  Henry  was  carrying  on  against  thexmfortunate 
father  Forrest,  Katharine's  former  confessor,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  her  marriage,  caused  inexpressible  anguish  to  her  at 
KimbdLton.  Abell,  the  queen's  other  chaplaiu,  was  detained  in 
cruel  confinement,  and  both  were  put  to  the  most  horrible  deaths. 
Father  Forrest  was  burnt  alive  in  a  manner  too  terrible  for 
detail;  but,  contrary  to  his  own  anticipations,  his  dreadful  doom 
was  not  executed  till  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 
When  Katharine  found  the  welcome  hand  of  death  was  upon  her, 
j^he  sent  to  the  king  a  pathetic  entreaty  to  indxQge  her  in  a  last 
interview  with  her  child,  imploring  him  not  to  withhold  Mary 
from  receiving  her  last  blesang.  This  request  was  denied.  A 
few  days  before  she  expired,  she  caused  one  of  her  maids  to  come 
to  her  bedside,  and  write  a  farewell  letter  to  the  king,  which  she 
dictated  in  the  following  words : — 

**ytT  Lord  and  dear  Husband, 

**  I  commend  me  unto  you.  The  hour  of  my  death  draweth  fast  on,  and,  my 
cue  being  such,  the  tender  love  I  owe  you  forceth  me,  with  a  few  words,  to  put 
you  in  remembrance  of  the  health  and  safe-guard  of  your  soul,  which  you  ought 
to  prefer  before  all  worldly  matters,  and  befoi*e  the  care  and  tendering  of  your  own 
body,  for  the  which  you  have  cast  me  into  many  miseries  and  yourself  into  many 
cares.  For  my  part  I  do  pardon  you  all,  yea,  I  do  wish  and  devoutly  pray  God 
tilat  He  will  also  pardon  yon. 

*'  For  the  rest  I  commend  unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be 
a  good  father  unto  her,  as  I  heretofore  desired.  I  entreat  you  also,  on  behalf  of 
my  maids,  to  give  them  marriage-portions,  which  is  not  much^  they  being  but 
tluree.  For  all  my  other  servants  I  solicit  a  year's  pay  more  than  their  due,  lest 
they  should  be  unprovided  for, 

*'  I^astly  do  I  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things.'* 

Bang  Henry  received  queen  Katherine's  letter  some  days  beioxfe 
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her  death.  He  shed  tears  on  perosing  it»  and  sent  to  Oapnoins, 
entreating  him  to  hasten  to  Kimbolton,  to  greet  her  kindly  from 
him.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  king  gaye  leaye  to 
lady  Willoughby,  formerly  Donna  Maria  de  Salines,  an  attendant 
and  distant  relative  of  his  dying  queen,  to  visit  her;  but  this 
faithful  lady  made  her  way  to  her  without  Henry's  sanction: 
— ^It  was  at  nightfall,  about  six  o'clock  on  new-year's  day, 
when  lady  Willoughby  arrived  at  Kimbolton  castle-gate,  almost 
perished  with  cold  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  firom  her  dreary 
journey,  being  much  discomposed,  also,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse* 
Bedingfeld,  the  castellan,  demanded  of  her  the  licence  that 
authorized  her  to  visit  Katharine.  She  piteously  represented  her 
sufferings,  and  begged  to  come  to  the  fire;  adding,  "her  letters 
she  would  show  them  in  the  morning."  By  her  eloquence  she 
prevailed  on  them  to  usher  her  into  her  dying  friend's  chamber : 
but  when  once  she  was  safely  ensconced  therein,  "  we  neither  saw 
her  again,  nor  b^eld  any  of  her  letters,"  wrote  Bedingfeld. 
Eustachius  Capucius,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  arrived  at  TCim- 
bolton,  January  2,  1535-6.  After  dinner  he  was  introduced  into 
the  dying  queen's  chamber,  where  he  stayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Bedingfeld  was  present  at  the  interview,  but  was  much  disa|>- 
pointed  that  he  could  send  no  information  as  to  what  passed,  for 
Katharine  conversed  with  the  ambassador  only  in  Spanish.  Capu- 
cius, with  the  physician,  paid  her  visits  next  day,  when  none  but 
her  trusty  women  were  present,  who  either  knew  no  Spanish,  or 
would  not  betray  what  passed  if  they  did.  Lady  Willoughby,  of 
course,  spoke  to  her  dying  friend  in  the  dear  language  of  their 
native  Castile.  Katharine  expired,  January  7,  in  the  presence  of 
Capucius  and  lady  Willoughby,  with  the  utmost  calmness. 

Katharine  of  Arragon  left  a  will,  which  proves  how  slight  were 
her  debts,  yet  she  felt  anxiety  concerning  them.  On  her  just 
mind,  even  the  obligations  she  owed  her  laundress  had  their  due 
weight.  It  furnishes,  too,  another  instance  of  the  pitiful  mean- 
ness of  Henry  YIII.  There  is  a  sentence  alluding  to  the  di^>osal 
of  her  gowns  "  which  he  holdeth,"  showing  plainly  that  he  had 
detained  the  best  part  of  his  wife's  wardrobe.  Will  it  be  believed 
that,  notwithstanding  Henry  shed  tears  over  her  last  letter,  he 
sent  his  creature,  lawyer  Rich,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  seize 
her  little  property  without  paying  her  trifling  legacies  and  debts  P 
and  whether  the  debtors  and  legatees  of  the  broken-hearted  queen 
were  ever  satisfied  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but  the  property  Katharine 
could  claim  for  the  liquidation  of  her  debts  and  obligations  to 
her  faithful  servants,  was,  even  by  Henry's  own  arbitrary  de- 
cisions, considerable,  being  the  arrears  of  the  5000Z.  per  aimum, 
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due  from  her  jointure  as  Arthur's  widow.  This  stipend,  either 
from  malice  or  poverty,  had  not  been  paid  her.  A  scanty  main- 
tenance was  all  that  Katharine  received  from  her  faithless  spouse; 
and  when  the  noble  portion  she  had  brought  into  England  is 
remembered,  such  dishonesty  appears  the  more  intolerable.  Even 
a  new  gown,  as  appears  by  the  will,  was  obtained  on  trust.  It 
appears  likely  that  she  possessed  no  more  of  her  jewels  than  were 
on  her  person  when  she  was  expelled  from  Windsor  castle  by  the 
fiat  of  her  lord. 

Tradition  declares  that  her  funeral  approached  Peterborough 
by  an  ancient  way  from  Kimbolton,  called  Bygrame's  lane.  The 
last  abbot  of  Peterborough,  John  Chambers,  performed  her  obse- 
quies. The  place  of  burial  was  in  the  church,  between  two  pillars 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  to  the  great  altar.  At  Green- 
wich, king  Henry  observed  the  day  of  Katharine's  burial  with 
fijplemn  obsequies,  all  his  servants  and  himself  attending  them 
dressed  in  mourning.  He  commanded  his  whole  court  to  do  the 
same.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  would  not  obey ;  but,  in  sign  of  glad- 
ness, dressed  herself  and  all  the  ladies  of  her  household  in  yellow, 
and,  amidst  them  all,  exulted  for  the  death  of  her  rival.  "  I  am 
grieved,**  she  said,  "  not  that  she  is  dead,  but  for  the  vaunting  of 
the  good  end  she  made.'*  She  had  reason  to  say  this,  for  nothing 
iras  talked  of  but  the  Christian  death-bed  of  Katharine;  and 
poany  books  were  written  in*  her  praise,  blaming  king  Henry's 
actions.  The  grand  abilities  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  her  un-. 
stained  Integrity  of  word  and  action,  united  with  intrepid  firm- 
iiesg,  commanded  even  from  her  enemies  that  deep  respect,  which 
her  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  other  saintly  virtues  would  not 
have  obtained,  unsupported  by  these  high  queenly  qualities.  Sus- 
tained by  her  own  innate  giundeiu'  of  soul,  her  piety,  and  lofty 
rectitude,  she  passed  through  all  her  bitter  tnals  without  calumny 
fnoceeding  in  fixing  a  spot  on  her  name. 
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ANNE  BOLEYN, 

SECOND  QUEEN  OF  HENEY  VIIL 


ANNE  BOLEYN  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  and  lady  Boleyn,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1501. 

Hever  castle  in  Kent,  Bochf  ord  hall  in  Essex,  and  Blickling  hall 
in  Norfolk,  have  each  been  named  by  historians  and  topographers 
as  the  birth-place  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  evidences  are  strongly  ia 
favour  of  Blickling  hall :  the  local  tradition  that  Anne  Boleyn 
was  bom  there  is  so  general  that  it  pervades  all  classes  in  that 
neighbourhood,  even  to  the  peasantry. 

The  first  years  of  Anne  Boleyn's  life  were  spent  at  Blickling, 
with  her  sister  Mary  and  her  brother  George,  afterwards  Hke 
unfortunate  viscount  Rochf ord.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  celebrated 
poet,  was  in  all  probability  her  playfellow,  for  his  father  sir 
Henry  Wyatt  was  her  father's  coadjutor  in  the  government  of 
Norwich  castle.  The  first  misfortune  that  befel  Anne  was  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  lady  Boleyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1512.  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  married  again.  Anne's  stepmother  was  a  Norfolk 
woman  of  humble  origin. 

After  the  death  of  lady  Boleyn,  Anne  resided  at  Hever  castle, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  French  governess  called  Simonette,' 
and  other  instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  carefully  educated* 
and  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  music,  needlework,  and  many 
other  accomplishments.  While  her  father  was  at  court,  or  else- 
where, Anne  constantly  corresponded  with  him,  both  in  her  own 
language  and  in  French.  She  wrote  one  of  the  fairest  and  best 
hands  of  that  age.  These  acquirements  were  rare  indeed  amcmg 
ladies  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign.  The  princess 
Mary  Tudor,  king  Henry's  youngest  sister,  was  affianced  to 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  in  September  1514.  This  makes  it  certain 
that  Anne  was  at  least  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biograj^are^ 
for  it  is  neither  likely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  which  Anne  possessed  at  that  time,  or 
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that  an  appointment  would  liave  been  souglit,  macli  less  obtained  y 
for  ber  in  the  suite  of  the  departing  princess. 

The  fair  joxing  Bolejn,  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the 
princess  Ms^,  had,  of  course,  a  place  assigned  to  her  near  the 
person  of  the  royal  bride  at  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  espousal 
of  that  princess  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  which  was  solemnized 
Augpist  13, 1514,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Greenwich,  the 
duke  of  Longueville  acting  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.  In 
September  Anne  attended  her  new  mistress  to  Dover,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  all  the  court.  At  Dover 
they  tarried  a  whole  month  on  account  of  the  tempestuous  winds, 
which  did  great  damage  on  that  coast,  causing  the  wrecks  of 
several  gallant  ships,  with  awful  loss  of  lives.  It  was  not  till  the 
Sad  of  October  that  the  weather  was  sufficiently  calm  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  royal  bride.  Long  before  the  dawn  of  that  day, 
Anne  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  attendants,  who  were  all  lodged  in 
"Dofwer  cafltle,  were  roused  up  to  embark  with  their  royal  mistress. 
"King  Henry  conducted  his  best-loved  sister  to  the  sea-side,  and 
theiB'  kisB^  her,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  G^d,  the 
lovtime  of  ih.e  sea,  and  the  governance  of  the  French  king,  her 
husband.  She  and  her  retinue  went  on  board  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Great  penis  were  encoxmtered  on  the  voyage,  for  a 
teanpestaous  hurricane  presently  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet. 
The  ship  in  which  Anne  sailed  with  her  royal  mistress  was  sepa- 
rated £rom  the  convoy,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  for  some 
hours;  and  when  at  last  she  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne, 
grounded  in  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  Fortunately  the  boats 
were  in  readiness,  and  the  terrified  ladies  were  safely  conveyed 
to  the  shore.  Wet  and  exhausted  as  the  fair  voyagers  were, 
they  were  compelled  to  rally  their  spirits  the  instant  they  landed, 
iJi  order  to  receive,  with  lie  best  grace  their  forlorn  condition 
would  permit,  the  compliments  of  a  distinguished  company  of 
French  princes,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  waiting  on  the  strand  to  offer  their  homage  to  their  beau- 
tifol  young  queen. 

The  fair  travellers  were  conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  where  they  obtained  needful  rest  and  refresh- 
Bkmikf  with  the  liberty  of  changing  their  wet  garments.  Anne 
proceeded  with  her  royal  mistress  and  the  rest  of  the  train,  by 
eaayioumeys,  till  within  four  miles  of  Abbeville,  when  the  bride 
and  all  her  ladies,  dad  in  glittering  robes,  mounted  white  palfreys, 
fonBUcng  an  equestrian  procession  of  seven-and-thirty.  Queen 
Maxy's  palfrey  was  trapped  with  cloth  o|  gold :  her  ladies  were 
dressed  in  crimson  velvet.    Anne  Boleyn  was  an  assistant  at  the 
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nuptials  of  Her  rojal  mistress  with  the  king  of  France,  which 
were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Abbeville. 
After  the  ceremony/ was  over,  there  was  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
at  which  the  queen's  English  ladies  were  feasted,  and  received 
especial  marks  of  respect.  But  the  next  day,  October  10,  the 
scene  changed,  and,  to  the  consternation  and  sorrow  of  the  young 
queen,  and  the  lively  indignation  of  her  f  ollowei*s,  all  were  dis- 
missed by  the  king  her  husband,  and  ordered  to  return  home. 
Anne  Boleyn  and  two  other  ladies  were  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
sweeping  sentence.  Her  skill  in  the  French  language  was  doubt- 
less the  reason  of  her  detention,  and  in  this  she  must  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  her  royal  mistress,  who,  but  for  her  company, 
would  have  been  left  a  forlorn  stranger  in  her  own  court. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  Anne  Boleyn,  instead  of  returning 
to  England  vdth  the  royal  widow  queen  Mary,  entered  the  service 
of  the  consort  of  Francis  I.,  queen  Claude,  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  king  Louis  XII.  This  princess,  who  was  a  truly  amiable 
and  excellent  woman,  endeavoured  to  revive  all  the  moral  re- 
straints and  correct  demeanour  of  the  court  of  her  mother,  Azme 
of  Bretagne.  Queen  Claude  was  always  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  young  ladies,  who  walked  in  procession  with  her  to  church,  and 
formed  part  of  her  state  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In 
private,  she  directed  their  labours  at  the  loom  or  embroidery-frame, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  give  a  virtuous 
and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 

Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  England,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  in  the  year  1522.  A  dispute  had  arisen 
between  her  father  and  the  male  heirs  of  the  Butlers  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  last  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne's  great-grand- 
father, which  had  proceeded  to  such  a  height  that  the  earl  of 
Surrey  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  best  way  of  composing 
their  differences  would  be  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  a 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  heir  of  his  opponent,  sir 
Piers  Butler.  Henry  agreed,  and  directed  Wolsey  to  bring  about 
the  marriage.  Anne's  sister,  Mary  Boleyn,  had  been  married  to 
William  Carey  nine  months  before  Wolsey  received  this  commis- 
sion, in  November  1521 ;  therefore  Anne  was  recalled  from  Franoe 
for  the  purpose  of  being  made  the  bond  of  peace.  She  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  first  time  Henry  saw  her  after  her 
return  to  England  was  in  her  father's  garden  at  Hever,  -where 
he  encountered  her  by  accident,  and  admiring  her  beauty  and 
graceful  demeanour  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  was 
so  much  charmed  with  her  sprightly  wit,  that  on  his  return  to 
Westminster  he  told  Wolsey  "  that  he  had  been  discoursing  witii 
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A  yoong  lady  who  had  the  wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of  a 
crown."  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  suggested  Anne's  appointment 
as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

-  The  following  rules  were  observed  with  regard  to  the  table  of 
the  ladies  in  the  household  of  queen  Katharine,  to  which  Anne 
was  now  attached.  Each  maid  of  honour  was  allowed  a  woman- 
servant  and  a  spaniel  as  her  attendants.  A  chine  of  beef,  a 
manchet,  and  a  chet  loaf,  offered  a  plentiful  breakfast  for  the 
three ;  to  these  viands  was  added  a  gallon  of  ale.  The  brewer  was 
enjoined  to  put  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  into  their  ale,  the  first 
b^ng  deemed  as  horrible  an  adulteration  as  the  last.  The  maids 
o£  honour,  like  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  at  the  present  day, 
dined  at  mess,  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  very  ancient  that 
fflTwilinT  term  is.  **  Seven  messes  of  ladies  dined  at  the  same  table 
in  the  great  chamber.  Manchets,  beef,  mutton,  ale,  and  wine 
VKire  served  to  them  in  abundance,  to  which  were  added  hens, 
pigeons,  and  rabbits.  On  fast-days  their  mess  was  suppHed 
with  salt  salmon,  salted  eels,  whitings,  gurnet,  plaice,  and 
flounders. 

The  first  thing  Anne  did  was  to  engage  herself  in  a  romantic 
lorre  affair  with  Henry  lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  regardless  of  the  family  arrangement  by  which 
she  was  pledged  to  become  the  wife  of  the  heir  of  sir  Piers 
Butler.  Percy,  like  herself,  had  been  destined  by  paternal  policy 
to  a  matrimonial  engagement  wherein  affection  had  no  share. 
He  had  exhibited  great  reluctance  to  fulfil  the  contract  into  which 
his  father  had  entered  for  him  in  his  boyhood  with  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  was  stiU  unratified  on  his  part 
wiien  he  appeared  at  court  as  an  Sieve  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  The 
offioe  which  Percy  fiUed  about  the  person  of  the  minister  required 
that  he  should  attend  him  to  the  palace  daily,  which  he  did ;  and 
■while  his  patron  was  closeted  with  the  king,  or  engaged  at  the 
oouncil-board,  he  was  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  queen's  ante- 
ehamber,  where  he  singled  out  mistress  Anne  as  the  object  of  his 
exohisive  attention,  and  such  love  was  nourished  between  them 
that  a  promise  of  marriage  was  exchanged,  and,  reckless  alike  of 
the  previous  engagements  which  had  been  made  for  them  in  other 
quarters  by  their  parents,  they  became  what  was  then  called 
"both-plight,  or  insured  to  each  other.  Henry  determined  to 
separate  the  lovers.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  Wolsey,  and,  ex- 
preflsing  himself  very  angrily  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  into 
nhifih  Anne  Boleyn  and  Percy  had  entered,  charged  him  to  take 
prompt  steps  for  dissolving  their  engagement.  The  cardinal 
latamed  to  his  house  at  Westminster,  and  sending  for  lord 
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Percy,  there,  before  several  of  his  servants,  reproved  liim  for 
Ids  engaging  himself  to  Anne  Bolejn. 

Nor  was  this  unceremonious  lecture  the  only  mortification  the 
unfortunate  lover  was  doomed  to  receive.  His  father,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  man  in  whose  cold  heart  and  narrow  mind  the 
extremes  of  pride  and  meanness  met,  came  with  all  speed  oat  of 
the  north,  having  received  a  summons  in  the  king's  name ;  and, 
going  first  to  Wolsej's  house  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  was 
received  by  that  proud  statesman  in  his  gallery,  where  he  deHvered 
a  stem  lecture  to  his  son,  threatening  tfdisinherit  him  if  he  did 
not  give  up  his  plight  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  luckless  heir  of  Northumberland  was,  in  the  sequel,  com« 
pelled  to  fulfil  his  involuntary  contract  to  lady  Mary  Talbot,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Henry's  jealous  pique  at  the  preference  Anne  Boleyn  had 
shown  for  Percy,  induced  him  to  inflict  upon  her  the  mortification 
of  discharging  her  from  queen  Katharine's  household,  and  dis- 
missing her  to  her  fathei''s  house.  Anne  Boleyn,  having  no 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  whence  the  blow  proceeded  by  which 
she  was  deprived  of  her  lover  and  the  splendid  prospect  that 
had  fiattered  her,  naturally  regarded  the  interference  of  Wolsey 
as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  impertinence  of  his  own,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  love,  nourished  that  vindictive  spirit 
against  him  which  no  after  submissions  could  mollify. 

After  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  subsiding  of  ordinary 
feelings  of  displeasure  had  elapsed,  the  king  paid  an  unexpected 
visit  to  Hever  castle.  But  Anne,  too  indignant  to  offer  her 
homage  to  the  tyrant  whose  royal  caprice  had  deprived  her  of  her 
affianced  husband,  would  not  appear,  but  took  to  her  chamber, 
under  pretence  of  indisposition,  on  Henry's  arrival  at  the  castle, 
and  never  left  it  till  after  his  departure.  To  propitiate  the  offended 
beauty,  Henry,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1525,  advanced  her  father  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Brochford,  one  of  the  long-contested  titles  of  the  house  of  Ormond. 
He  also,  with  the  evident  intention  of  drawing  the  whole  family 
to  his  court  once  more,  bestowed  on  the  newly-created  viscount 
the  high  office  of  treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  and  appointed 
William  Carey,  the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy-chamber. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Anne  continued  xmoonscious  of  the 
king's  passion,  when  he  followed  up  all  the  favours  conferred  on 
her  family  by  presenting  a  costly  offering  of  jewels  to  herself; 
but  when  Henry  proceeded  to  avow  his  love,  she  recoiled  from  his 
lawless  addresses    with  the  natural  abhorrence  of   a  vixtaous 
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wQmany:  and  falling  on  her  knees  she  made  this  reply : — *^  I  think, 
most  noble  and  worthy  king,  your  majesty  speaks  these  words  in 
mirth  to  prove  me,  without  intent  of  degrading  your  princdy 
•elf.  Therefore,  to  ease  you  of  the  labour  of  asking  me  any  such 
'  question  hereafter,  I  beseech  your  highness,  most  earnestly,  to 
desist  and  take  this  my  answer  (which  I  speak  from  the  depth  of 
my  soul)  in  good  part.  Most  noble  king !  I  will  rather  lose  my 
li;fe  than  my  virtue,  which  will  be  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
the  dowry  I  shall  bring  my  husband."  Henry,  having  flattered 
himaeJf  that  he  had  only  to  signify  his  preference  in  order  to 
receive  the  encouragement  which  is  too  often  accorded  to  the  suit 
of  a  royal  lover,  met  this  earnest  repulse  with  the  assurance  that 
"  he  should  at  least  continue  to  hope."—"  I  understand  not,  most 
mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  such  hope,"  she  proudly  re- 
joined. "  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already;  your 
mistress  I  will  not  be." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  she  went  back  to  France,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen9on,  the  French  coiirt 
kaving  re-assembled  in  the  year  1525-6  with  renewed  splendour^ 
\0  celebrate  with  a  series  of  fetes  and  rejoicings  the  emancipation 
cif  Francis  I.  from  his  captivity.  All  histerians  agree  that  Anne 
rectumed  to  England  with  her  father  in  the  year  1527,  when  he 
was  recalled  from  his  diplomatic  mission ;  but  those  who  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  dates  of  Percy's  marriage  and  his 
subsequent  succession  to  the  earldom,  erroneously  assert  that  her 
aoqpiaintance  with  the  king  commenced  that  year. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  Anne  Boleyn  resumed  her  place 
in  the  palace  of  queen  Katharine,  in  compliance,  it  is  supposed, 
witli  her  father's  commands,  and  received  the  homage  of  her 
enamoured  sovereign  in  a  less  repulsive  manner  than  she  had 
done  while  her  heart  was  freshly  bleeding  for  the  loss  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  passionately  desired  to  marry.  If  her  regrets  were 
softened  by  the  influence  of  time  and  absence,  it  is  certain  that 
her  resentment  continued  in  full  force  against  Wolsey  for  his 
goiudnct  with  regard  te  Percy,  and  was  treasured  up  against  a  day 
of  Tengeance.  Wolsey,  perceiving  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  exerted  all  his  arts  of  pleasing  to  conciliate  the  offended 
beauiy,  and  prepared  many  feasts  and  masques  to  entertain  her 
and  the  king  at  his  own  house.  This  induced  her  te  treat  him 
with  feigned  civility,  but  the  hatred  of  a  vindictive  person  dis- 
■emlded  is  always  far  more  perilous  than  the  open  violence  of  a 
declared  foe.  Anne,  however,  went  further  than  dissembling,  for 
ahe  condescended  te  the  use  of  the  most  deceitful  blandishments 
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in  order  to  persuade  the  cardinal  that  she  had  a  great  regard  for 
him. 

The  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  was  now  mys- 
teriously agitated  under  the  name  of  "  the  king's  secret  matter," 
and  Wolsey,  far  from  suspecting  the  real  object  for  which  the  king' 
was  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  his  consort,  became  the  blind 
instrument  of  opening  the  path  for  the  elevation  of  his  fair  enemy 
to  a  throne.  The  intrigues  which  prefaced  the  public  proceedings 
for  the  divorce  have  been  related  in  the  life  of  Elatharine  of 
Arragon.  A  splendid  fareweU  fete  was  given  to  the  French 
ambassadors  at  Greenwich,  May  5,  1527,  and  at  the  masque  with 
which  the  midnight  ball  concluded,  the  king  gave  a  public 
mark  of  his  preference  for  Anne  Boleyn  by  selecting  her  for  his 
partner. 

But  when  Henry  confided  to  Wolsey  his  desire  of  making 
Anne  Boleyn  his  -mie,  the  minister  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  master,  and  remained  several  hours  on  his  knees  reason- 
ing with  him  on  the  infatuation  of  his  conduct,  but  without  effect. 
Henry's  passion  was  again  quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  jealousy, 
for  about  this  time  we  find  Anne  coquetting  with  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  her  early  friend  and  devoted  admirer. 

"  One  day,  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  very  earnest  on  her  embroidery, 
Wyatt  was  hovering  about  her,  talking  and  complimenting  her 
(for  which  their  relative  employments  about  the  king  and  queen 
gave  him  good  opportunity),  he  twitched  from  her  a  jewelled 
tablet,  which  hung  by  a  lace  or  chain  out  of  her  pocket.  This  ho 
thrust  into  his  bosom,  and,  notwithstanding  her  earnest  entrea- 
ties, never  would  restore  it  to  her,  but  wore  it  about  his  neck 
under  his  cassock.  Now  and  then  he  showed  it  to  her,  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  let  him  retain  it  as  a  mark  of  her  favour, 
or  at  all  events  to  prove  a  subject  of  conversation  with  her,  in 
which  he  had  great  delight.  Anne  Boleyn,  perceiving  his  drift, 
permitted  him  to  keep  it  without  further  comment,  as  a  trifle  not 
worth  further  contest.  Henry  VIII.  watched  them  both  with 
anxious  jealousy,  and  quickly  perceived  that  the  more  sir  Thomas 

Wyatt  hovered  about  the  lady,  the  more  she  avoided  him 

Well  pleased  at  her  conduct,  the  king,"  says  sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
**  f eU  to  win  her  by  treaty  of  marriage,  and  in  his  talk  on  that 
matter  took  from  her  a  ring,  which  he  ever  wore  upon  his  little 
finger." 

Anne  Boleyn  had  gained  some  little  wisdom  by  her  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  Percy,  for  Wyatt  declares,  "  that  all  i^is  she 
carried  with  great  secrecy."  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  display  his  triumph  over 
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Wyatt.  Within  a  few  days  after,  lie  was  playing  at  bowls  with 
Wyatt,  the  dnke  of  Suffolk,  and  sir  Francis  Bryan.  Henry  was 
in  high  good  htimonr,  but  affirmed  that  in  the  cast  of  the  bowl  he 
had  surpassed  his  competitor  Wyatt.  Both  Wyatt  and  his  partner 
deolared,  "  By  his  leave,  it  was  not  so."  The  king,  however,  con- 
tinued pointing  with  his  finger  on  which  he  had  Anne  Boleyn's 
tixig,  and,  smiling  significantly,  said,  **  Wyatt,  I  tell  thee  it  is 
fHime,"  The  ring,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  at  last  caught  the 
«ye  oi  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  paused  a  little  to  rally  his  spirits. 
Then  taking  from  his  bosom  the  chain  to  which  hung  the  tablet, 
which  i^e  king  likewise  remembered  well,  and  had  noted  it  when 
worn  by  Anne  Boleyn,  he  said,  "  And  if  it  may  like  your  majesty 
to  give  me  leave  to  measure  the  cast  with  this,  I  have  good  hopes 
yet  it  will  be  mine."  Wyatt  then  busied  himself  with  measuring 
the  space  between  the  bowls  with  the  chain  of  the  tablet,  and 
boldly  pronounced  the  game  to  be  his.  "  It  may  be  so,"  exclaimed 
the  monarch,  haughtily  spuming  from  him  the  disputed  bowl; 
**  but  then  I  am  deceived !"  and,  with  an  angry  brow,  he  broke  up 
ilie  sport.  This  double-meaning  dialogue  was  understood  by  few 
or  none  but  themselves ;  but  the  king  retired  to  his  chamber  wit]i 
his  countenance  expressive  of  the  resentment  he  felt.  He  soon 
took  azL  opportunity  of  reproaching  Anne  Boleyn  with  giving 
love-tokens  to  Wyatt,  when  the  lady  clearly  proved,  to  the  great 
satiBfaction  of  her  royal  lover,  that  her  tablet  had  been  snatched 
from  her  and  kept  by  superior  strength. 

No  one  who  dispassionately  reflects  on  these  passages  in  Anne's 
oonduct  can  reconcile  it  either  with  her  duty  to  her  royal  mis- 
tress, or  those  feelings  of  feminine  delicacy  which  would  make  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  tremble  at  the  impropriety  of  becom- 
ing an  object  of  contention  between  two  married  men.  Wyatt 
pimdently  resigned  the  fair  prize  to  his  royal  rival,  and  if  Anne 
abstained  from  compliance  with  the  unhaUowed  solicitations  of 
the  king,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  ascribed  rather  to  her  caution  than 
her  virtue,  for  she  had  overstepped  the  restraints  of  moral  recti- 
tude when  she  first  permitted  herself  to  encourage  his  attentions. 
In  the  hour  that  Anne  Boleyn  did  this,  she  took  her  first  step 
towards  a  scaffold,  and  prepared  for  herself  a  doom  which  fully 
exemplifies  the  warning,  "  Those  who  sow  the  whirlwind  must 
expect  to  reap  the  storm."  Ambition  had  now  entered  her  head ; 
she  saw  that  the  admiration  of  the  sovereign  had  rendered  her 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  sought  his  favour,  and  she  felt 
the  fatal  charms  of  power — ^not  merely  the  power  which  beauty, 
wit,  and  fascination  had  given  her,  but  that  of  political  influence. 
In  a  word,  she  swayed  the  will  of  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  she 
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had  determined  to  share  his  throne  as  soon  as  her  rojal  nuBtress 
could  be  dispossessed. 

In  this  position  were  affairs  when  the  noted  epidemic  called 
**  the  sweating  sickness  "  broke  out,  June  1,  in  the  court.  Henry, 
in  his  first  alarm,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Wolsey  and  his 
spiritual  directors,  and  sent  the  fair  Boleyn  home  to  her  father  at 
Hever  castle,  while  he  eflfected  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  his 
injured  queen.  His  penitentiary  exercises  with  Katharine  did 
not,  however,  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  amatory  correspond- 
ence with  her  absent  rival. 

Anne  and  her  father  were  both  seized  with  this  alarming  epi- 
demic early  in  June.  The  agitating  intelligence  of  the  peril  of 
his  beloved  was  conveyed  to  Henry  by  express  at  midnight.  He 
instantly  despatched  his  physician.  Dr.  Butts,  to  her  assistance. 
Anne  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  through  the  skill  and  caie  of 
Dr.  Butts,  she  was  preserved  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny.  The 
shadow  of  death  had  passed  from  over  her,  but  the  solemn  warn- 
ing was  unheeded,  and  she  fearlessly  pressed  onward  to  the  &dal 
accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

The  king  was  induced  to  declare  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  f  atiher, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  her  his  consort  whenever  he 
should  be  released  from  his  present  marriage.  After  this  inti- 
mation, he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Hever  castle.  He  naed  to 
ride  thither  privately  from  Eltham  or  Greenwich.  The  local 
tradition  of  Hever  points  out  a  certain  hill  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  castle,  where  he  used  to  sound  his  bugle  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  The  oak-panelled  chamber  and  the  antique 
gallery  are  still  shown  at  the  castle  where  he  used  to  have  inter- 
views with  Anne  Boleyn. 

Her  love  of  pleasure  and  thirst  for  admiration  rendered  Anne 
impatient  to  emerge  from  the  retirement  of  Hever  castle ;  and 
the  fears  of  the  pestilence  having  entirely  passed  away,  she  re- 
turned to  court  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  queen  was  sent  to 
Greenwich,  and  her  fair  rival  was  lodged  in  a  splendid  suite  of 
apartments  contiguous  to  those  of  the  king.  The  time-serving 
portion  of  the  courtiers  flattered  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  by 
offering  their  adulation  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  object 
of  his  passion.  She  was  supported  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
her  maternal  kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  brethren,  men 
who  were  illustrious,  not  only  by  their  high  rank  and  descent 
from  the  monarchs  of  England  and  France,  but  by  the  services 
they  had  rendered  their  country,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  yet  the 
voice  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  against  her.  They  felt 
the  cause  of  their  injured,  their  virtuous  queen,  as  their  own ;  and 
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their  mdignaiion  was  so  decidedly  manifested,  that  Henry,  de* 
spotic  as  lie  was,  ventured  not  to  oppose  the  popular  clamour  for 
the  dismissal  of  his  fiEdr  favourite.  Anne  Boleyn  was  accordingly 
required  by  her  royal  lover  to  retire  to  Hever  castle  for  the 
present.  This  sort  of  temporizing  policy  was  not  agreeable  to 
her,  but  the  king  insisted  upon  her  departure.  So  great  was  her 
displeasure,  that  she  vowed  she  would  return  to  court  no  more. 
Hemy  did  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  her.  He  continued 
to  write  the  most  impassioned  letters  to  her,  and  to  give  her  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  expected  legate. 

The  revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham  (or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion 
Off  the  inmiunities  of  the  bishopric  which  were  situated  in  the 
metropolis)  were  bestowed  upon  her,  and  Durham  house  became 
the  London  residence  of  herself  and  her  parents.  It  was  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  very  spot  in  the 
Strand  now  occupied  by  the  Adelphi  buildings.  This,  however, 
did  not  content  Anne,  and  when,  after  an  absence  of  two  months, 
she  consented,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  seconded  by  the  com* 
mands  and  even  the  tears  of  her  father,  to  return  to  court,  it  was 
only  on  condition  that  a  more  splendid  and  commodious  residence 
ahould  be  allotted  her.  Henry  took  infinite  pains  to  please  her 
in  this  matter,  and  at  length  employed  Wolsey  as  his  agent  in 
seonring  Suffolk  house  for  her  abode. 

Anne  took  possession  of  this  stately  mansion  early  in  December. 
Henry  induced  his  courtiers  to  attend  the  daily  levees  which 
she,  like  a  rival  queen,  held  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  She 
had  her  ladies  in  waiting,  her  train-bearer,  and  her  chaplains,  and 
dispensed  patronage  both  in  church  and  state.  At  Christmas  the 
king  joined  his  family  at  Greenwich,  and  Anne  Boleyn  outraged 
all  propriety  by  accompanying  him.  Scandal,  of  course,  was 
busy  with  her  name ;  what  lady  who  submitted  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion BO  suspicious  could  escape  with  a  reputation  unblemished  P 

The  first  introduction  of  Tindal's  translations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  was,  according  to  Strype,  effected  while  Anne  Boleyn 
was  the  all-powerful  favourite  of  Henry,  served  with  royal  pomp, 
and  attended  by  a  suit  of  maids  of  honour  like  a  queen.  Among 
the  ladies  of  her  retinue,  mistress  Gfaynsf ord  was  a  fair  young 
gentlewoman  who  was  loved  by  Anne's  equerry,  a  youth  of 
noble  lineage,  named  Greorge  Zouch.  George  one  day  snatched 
a  book  out  of  young  mistress  Gaynsford's  hands,  to  which  she 
was  attending  more  than  he  approved  when  in  his  company. 
It  was  no  other  than  Tindal's  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which 
had  been  lent  to  her  by  her  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  wham 
it  had  been  privately  presented  by  one  of  the  Reformers.    It  \va8 
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proscribfd  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  kept  secretly  from  the 
king.  Mistress  Gaynsf  ord,  knowing  its  importance,  tried  to  get 
it  back  from  ker  lover,  but  George  Zonch  remained  perversely 
obstinate,  and  kept  it  to  tease  lier.  One  day  lie  went  with  other 
comrtiers  to  the  king's  chapel,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
read  the  book  he  had  snatched  from  his  beloved,  and  was  soon  so 
utterly  absorbed  in  its  contents,  that  the  service  was  over  before 
he  was  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  dean  of  the  chapel, 
wishing  to  see  what  book  the  young  gentleman  was  perusing  with 
such  attention,  took  it  out  of  his  hand;  when,  finding  it  was  the 
prohibited  version  of  the  Scriptures,  he  carried  it  to  cardinal 
Wolsey.  Meantime  Anne  Boleyn  asked  mistress  Gaynsf ord  for 
the  book  she  had  lent  her,  who,  greatly  terrified  at  its  loss,  con- 
fessed that  Greorge  Zouch  had  stolen  it,  and  detained  it  to  torment 
her.  Anne  Boleyn  sent  for  George,  and  inquired  into  the  matter. 
When  she  heard  the  fate  of  the  book  she  was  not  angry  with  the 
lovers ;  "  But,"  said  she,  "  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever 
dean  or  cardinal  detained."  She  then  hastened  to  the  king,  and 
entreated  that  he  would  interpose  to  recover  her  stolen  volume,  a 
request  with  which  he  instantly  complied.  The  first  use  she  made 
of  her  recovered  treasure  was  to  entreat  the  king  to  examine  it. 
This  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have  precipitated  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  forgiven,  she  never  did  forgive,  the 
interference  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  first  love,  Percy.  The 
anger  she  had  conceived  against  the  cardinal  on  that  occasion  re- 
mained, after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  an  unquenchable  fire.  In  the 
hope  of  making  him  an  instrument  in  her  aggrandizement,  she 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  condescended  to  employ  the  arts  of  flattery, 
till  she  perceived  that  he  was  playing  a  game  as  fine  and  as  false 
with  her  as  she  with  him,  and  tiiat  it  was  no  part  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  her  an  amend  for  the  loss  of  a  countess's  coronet 
by  assisting  her  to  encircle  her  brow  with  a  queenly  diadenL 
Anne  dissembled  no  longer  than  till  Wolsey  (entangled  in  the 
perplexities  of  the  net  he  had  woven  for  his  own  destruction)  had 
committed  himself  irrevocably  with  the  queen,  and  at  the  same 
time  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  king  by  his  sinuous  conduct. 
She  then  placed  in  Henry's  hands  letters  written  by  the  cardimd 
to  Rome,  which  afforded  proofs  of  his  duplicity.  These  she  had 
obtained  from  her  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  they  weighed 
hearily  against  the  minister. 

Having  once  declared  her  hostility,  Anne  was  not  Af  a  temper 
to  recede ;  she  pursued  her  advantage  with  steady  implacabilify, 
and  in  this  she  was  fiercely  seconded  by  her  imcle  Norfolk  and  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  Henry's  brother-in-law ;  for  Anne  Boleyn  held 
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no  terms  with  any  one  who  showed  him  pity ;  nor  did  she  rest  till 
ahe  had  succeeded  in  ohtaining  his  arrest  for  high  treason,  after 
he  had  retired  to  Gawood,  near  York,  when,  as  if  to  bring  to  his 
mind  the  cause  that  had  incurred  this  deadly  hatred,  her  former 
lover, Percy,  then  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  the  person  employed 
to  execute  the  royal  warrant.  The  happiness  of  this  young  noble- 
man had  been  irreparably  blighted  by  his  separation  from  the 
woman  of  his  heart,  and  his  compulsory  marriage  with  another.  He 
trembled  with  violent  agitation  when  he  arrested  Wolsey,  whom 
he  treated  in  a  very  ignominous  manner,  causing  his  legs  to  be 
bound  to  the  stirrups  of  his  mule  like  a  common  malefactor.  The 
unhappy  prisoner  expired  at  Leicester. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  Anne's  father,  now  earl  of  Wiltshire,  was 
appointed,  with  several .  eminent  divines,  to  attend  the  congress 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  on  the  part  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  earl,  when  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
Clement,  gave  great  offence  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  usual 
ceremony  of  kissing  his  holiness's  toe,  and,  if  we- may  believe 
Foxe,  "his  lordship's  dog  made  matters  worse  by  biting  it." 
Cromwell's  bold  expedient  of  separating  England  from  the  papal 
see  smoothed  Anne  Boleyus  path  to  the  queenly  chair.  As  a 
preparatory  step  for  her  elevation  to  a  still  higher  rank,  Henry 
created  Anne  Boleyn  marchioness  of  Pembroke.  Many  instances 
had  occurred  of  great  peerages  falling  to  ladies,  but  this  is  the 
first  of  a  female  peer  being  created.  Anne  was  then  residing, 
with  almost  queenly  pomp,  at  Windsor  castle,  and  there  the  cere- 
mony took  place  which  made  her  a  peeress  of  the  realm. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Anne,  attended  by  the  marchioness  of 
Derby  and  a  chosen  retinue  of  ladies,  arrived  at  Dover  with  the 
king ;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  they  all  embarked  for 
Caiais,  where  they  arrived  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Though  Anne 
sojourned  four  days  with  Henry  at  Boulogne,  the  absence  of  the 
ladies  of  the  French  king's  family  prevented  her  from  appearing 
at  the  festivities  that  were  provided  for  her  royal  lover.  On  the 
25th,  she  returned  with  the  two  kings  to  Calais.  After  supper 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  28th  of  October,  came  in  the  marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  with  seven  ladies,  in  masquing  apparel  of  strange 
fashion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  slashed  with  crimson  tinsel  satin, 
paffed  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  knit  with  laces  of  gold.  These 
ladies  were  led  into  the  state  chamber  by  four  damsels  dressed  in 
crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  pine  Cyprus.  Then  the  lady  mai*- 
chioness  took  the  French  king,  and  every  lady  took  a  lord.  In 
dancing,  king  Henry  removed  the  ladies'  visors,  so  that  tlieir 
beaoties  were  shown.  *  The  French  king  then  discovered  that  he 
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had  danced  ynih.  an  old  acquaintance,  tlie  lovelj  English  maid 
of  honour  to  his  first  queen.  He  conversed  with  her  some  little 
time  apart,  and  the  next  momiag  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
valued  at  15,000  crowns.  On  the  30th  of  this  festive  month,  "  the 
two  sovereigns  mounted  their  horses,  and  Heniy  having  conducted 
his  rojal  guest  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions,  they  dismounted  on 
French  ground;  and  there  they  joined  hands  with  loving  be- 
haviour and  hearty  words,  embraced  each  other,  and  so  parted." 
The  weather  was  so  tempestuous,  that  Anne  and  her  royal  lover 
were  detained  a  fortnight  at  Calais  after  the  departure  of 
Francis  I.  On  the  14th  of  November  they  safely  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  landed  at  Dover. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  time  and  place  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with  Henry  VllL 
ai*e  disputed  points  in  history.  Some  authors  have  affiimed  that 
she  was  privately  united  to  the  king  at  Dover  the  same  day  they 
returned  from  France.  The  unpopularity  of  this  union  was  the 
cause  of  the  profound  secrecy  with  which  the  nuptials  between 
Henry  and  his  fair  subject  were  solemnized  ;  for  the  same  cause 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  fact  from  publicity  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so. 

The  testimony  of  "Wyatt,  however,  who  was  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  a  witness  too  deeply  interested  not  to  be  correct 
on  such  a  point,  confirms  the  assertions  of  Stowe  and  Godwin 
that  this  event,  so  fatal  to  the  bride,  who  was  to  purchase  the 
brief  possession  of  a  crown  with  the  loss  of  her  head,  took  place 
on  St.  Paul's  day,  January  25, 1533.  "  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  at  a  very  early  hour,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  Dr.  Rowland 
Lee,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  received  the  unwonted  order  to 
celebrate  mass  in  an  unfrequented  attic  in  the  west  turret  of 
Whitehall.  There  he  found  the  king,  attended  by  Norris  and 
Heneage,  two  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  accompanied  by  her  train-bearer  Anne  Saville, 
afterwards  lady  Berkeley,  On  being  required  to  perform  the 
nuptial  rite  between  his  sovereign  and  the  marchioness,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  witnesses  assembled,  the  chaplain  hesitated. 
Henry  is  said  to  have  assured  him  that  the  pope  had  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  that  he  had  the  dispensation  for  a 
second  marriage  in  his  possession.  As  soon  as  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  parties  sepai*ated  in  silence 
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before  it  was  light,  and  viscount  Bochford,  the  brother  of  the 
bride,  was  despatched  to  announce  the  event  in  confidence  to 
Francis  I. 

Anne  remained  in  great  retirement,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
required,  for  her  royal  consort  was  still,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inajoritj  of  his  subjects,  the  husband  of  another  ladj.  It  was, 
bowever,  found  impossible  to  conceal  the  marriage  without  affect- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  expected  heir  to  the  crown.  For  this 
cause,  therefore,  on  Easter-eve,  which  this  year  was  April  12, 
the  king  again  openly  solenmized  his  mairiage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  she  went  in  state  as  his  queen.  "  On  the  8th  of  May, 
Oranmer  presided  at  the  public  tribunal  at  Dunstable,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  hold  on  the  former  \aarriage.  The 
proceedings  terminated  May  23,  when  Crann.:r  pronounced, 
not  a  divorce,  but  a  sentence  that  the  king's  marriage  with 
Katharine  had  been,  and  was,  a  nullity  and  invalid,  having  been 
contracted  against  the  Divine  law.  Five  days  after,  he  gave  at 
Lambeth  a  judicial  confirmation  to  Henry's  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn.'' 

As  early  as  the  28th  of  April,  Henry  issued  his  letters  of 
crommons  to  the  wives  of  his  peers,  requiring  them  "  to  give  their 
attendance,  they  and  their  women,  at  the  approaching  solemnity 
of  his  dearest  wife  queen  Anne's  procession  from  Greenwich  to 
the  Tower,  and  at  her  coronation,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost; 
wherefore  he  requires  them  to  be  at  his  manor  of  Greenwich  on 
the  Friday  before  that  feast,  to  attend  his  said  queen  from 
thence  to  the  Tower  of  London  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  ride 
through  the  city  of  London  with  her  on  horseback."  In  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  order,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  civic  train 
embarked  at  New  stairs  at  one  o'clock.  May  19.  Fifty  barges 
of  the  city  companies  followed  the  lord  mayor.  Every  one 
in  London  who  could  procure  boat  or  wheiTy  embarked  on  the 
Thames  that  May  morning,  and  accompanied  the  chief  of  the 
city  to  Greenwich. 

The  barges  were  fitted  up  with  innumerable  little  coloured 
flag^ ;  at  the  end  of  each  hung  a  small  bell  which,  wavering  in 
the  wind,  sent  forth  a  low  chime.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  attend- 
ant flotilla  cast  anchor  just  before  Greenwich  palace,  and  while 
tbsj  waited  the  queen's  pleasure  made  the  goodliest  melody.  Pre- 
cisely at  three  o'clock  Anne  issued  from  her  palace,  attired  in 
doth  of  gold,  and  attended  by  a  fair  bevy  of  maidens.  When  the 
queen  entered  her  barge,  those  of  the  citizens  moved  forwards. 
fThe  barge  of  her  father  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  that  of  the  duke 
of  Sttfiblk,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  followed  that  of  the  queen. 
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At  her  landing,  tlie  lord  cliamberlain  and  the  heralds  were  ready 
to  receive  her,  and  brought  her  to  the  king,  who,  with  hynng 
countenance,  welcomed  her  at  the  postern  by  the  water-side.  Aa 
soon  as  he  met  her,  he  kissed  her,  and  she  turned  about  and 
thanked  the  lord  mayor  very  gracefully  before  he  returned  to 
his  barge.  In  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  splendour,  who  could 
have  anticipated  what  was  in  store  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  that  gay  and  glorious  day  P  and  what  was  to  be 
transacted  within  the  gloomy  circle  of  that  royal  fortress,  of 
which  she  then  took  such  proud  possession,  when  May  19  had 
twice  returned  again  P 

The  queen  sojourned  with  her  husband  at  the  Tower  some  days, 
during  which  time  seventeen  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  made  knights  of  the  Bath,  as  attendants  on  her  coronation. 
The  royal  progress  through  the  city,  which  wa6  usual  to  all  the 
queens  her  predecessors  on  the  eve  of  their  coronations,  was 
appointed  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  last  day  of  May. 

The  queen  was  conveyed  in  an  open  litter  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold  shot  with  white,  and  the  two  palfreys  which  supported  the 
litter  were  clad,  heads  and  all,  in  a  garb  of  white  damask,  and 
were  led  by  the  queen's  footmen.  Anne  was  dressed  in  a  surooat 
of  silver  tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  lined  with  ermine ;  her 
dark  tresses  were  worn  flowing  down  her  shoulders,  but  on  her 
head  she  wore  a  coif,  with  a  circlet  of  precious  rubies.  Over  her 
was  Jjome  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  carried  by  four  knights  on 
foot.  She  was  followed  by  her  officers  of  state  and  ladies.  Thus 
the  queen  was  brought  to  Westminster  hall,  which  was  richly 
hung  with  golden  arras,  and  newly  glazed.  The  queen  rode  in 
her  litter  to  the  very  midst  of  the  hall,  where  she  was  taken  out, 
led  up  to  the  high  dais,  and  placed  under  the  canopy  of  state. 
On  the  left  side  was  a  cupboard  of  ten  stages,  filled  with  cups  and 
goblets  of  gold  marvellous  to  behold.  In  a  short  time  was  brought 
to  the  queen  "  a  solemn  service  in  great  standing  spice-plates,  and 
a  voide  of  spice  (which  was  no  other  than  comfits  or  sugar-plums), 
besides  ipocras  and  other  wines,  which  the  queen  sent  down  to 
her  ladies.  When  they  had  partaken,  she  gave  thanks  to  the 
lord  mayor,  and  to  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  had  attended  on  her. 
She  then  withdrew  herself,  with  a  few  ladies,  to  the  white  ha.11^  and 
changed  her  dress,  and  remained  with  the  king  at  Westminster 
that  night. 

The  bright  morrow  was  that  coronation-day,  on  which  the 
heart  and  wishes  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  for  so  many  years 
steadfastly  fixed.  It  was  Whit  Simdiiy,  and  the  Ist  of  June— of 
all  days  the  most  lovely  in  England,  when  the  fresh  smell  of 
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spring  still  blends  with  early  STunmer.  That  morning  of  high 
festival  saw  the  queen  early  at  her  toilet,  for  she  entered  West- 
minster hall  with  her  ladies  a  little  after  eight,  and  stood  under 
her  canopy  of  state  in  her  surcoat  and  mantle  of  purple  velvet, 
lined  with  ermine,  and  the  circlet  of  rubies  she  wore  the  preced- 
ing day.  Then  came  the  monks  of  Westminster  in  rich  copes, 
and  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  their  splendid  copes  and  mitres. 
Ray-doth  (striped-cloth)  was  spread  all  the  way  from  the  dais 
in  Westminster  hall,  through  the'  sanctuary  and  palace,  up  to 
the  high  altar  in  Westminster  abbey.  She  was  crowned  by 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbmy.  After  mass  was  over  she 
went  to  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and  there  offered,  and  withdrew 
into  a  little  retiring-room  on  one  side  of  the  choir.  The  nobility 
had  in  the  meantime  assumed  their  coronets;  and  when  the 
queen  had  reposed  herseK,  she  returned  with  the  procession 
in  the  former  order,  excepting  that  the  proud  and  triumphant 
father  of  the  queen  supported  her  sceptre  hand,  and  on  her 
left  hand  she  was  assisted  by  lord  Talbot,  as  deputy  for  his 
father  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy.  Thus  she  was  led  into  West- 
minster hall,  and  then  to  her  withdrawing-chamber,  where  she 
waited  till  the  banquet  was  prepai*ed,  which  took  place  with  gi*eat 
magnificence. 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  sepai*ation  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his  second 
marriage,  but  the  fulminations  from  Clement  were  manifold 
on  the  occasion  of  the  interdicted  nuptials.  That  pontiff  annulled 
Cranmer's  sentence  on  Henry's  first  marriage,  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  published  his  bull,  excommunicating  Henry  and  Anne,  unless 
they  separated  before  the  ensuing  September,  when  the  new  queen 
expected  her  confinement.  Heniy  sent  ambassadors  to  the  foreign 
courts,  announcing  his  marriage  with  his  fair  subject,  and  his 
reasons  for  what  he  had  done. 

At  this  season  Anne  enjoyed  all  that  grandeur  and  power  could 
bestow.  Henry,  withal,  in  order  to  exalt  her  to  the  utmost  in  her 
queenly  dignity,  caused  her  initial  A  to  be  crowned  and  associated 
with  his  own  regal  H  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  that  were  struck 
after  their  marriage.  Henry  YIII.  was  the  fii'st  and  last  monarch 
of  England  who  offered  this  compliment  to  his  consorts — a  brief 
and  deai'ly  pm*chased  honoui*  it  was  to  some  of  those  unhappy 
ladies.  Francis  I.  sent  veiy  fnendly  messages  and  compliments 
of  congratulation,  by  queen  Anne's  uncle  Norfolk,  not  only  to  the 
king,  but  to  herself,  at  which  both  were  highly  gratified.  Henry, 
who  fully  persuaded  himseK  that  the  infant  of  which  Anne 
expected  soon  to  be  the  mother  would  prove  a  son,  invited  king 
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Francis  to  become  its  sponsor.  Francis  obligingly  signified  his 
consent ;  but,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  king  Henry,  on  the 
7tli  of  September,  1533,  queen  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
afterwards  the  renowned  queen  Elizabeth.  This  event  took  place 
in  the  old  palace  of  Placentia  at  Greenwich. 

The  succession  was  entailed  by  act  of  parliament  on  this  infant^ 
in  default  of  heirs-male :  persons  were  required  at  the  same  time 
to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
king's  heirs  by  queen  Anne,  which  excluded  the  princess  Mary 
from  the  succession.  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester  and  sir  Thomas 
More  refused  to  take  this  twofold  oath,  on  scruples  of  conscience ; 
both  had  previously  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  Henry's  favour, 
1x>th  had  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  their  rejection  of  a 
test  which  they  regarded  as  a  snare.  They  were  the  fast  friends 
of  queen  Katharine,  and  had  incurred  the  animosity  of  her 
triumphant  rival  by  counselling  the  king  against  forsaking  the 
wife  of  his  youth.  The  resentment  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  king  to  bring  these  faithful  servants  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  new  pope,  Paul  HI.,  thundered  forth  his  anathema  against 
Hemy  and  Anne  provided  they  did  not  separate,  forbidding 
Henry's  subjects  to  pay  him  their  allegiance.  Henry  fortified 
himself  by  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany.  The  decided  opposition  of  the  see  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  church  against  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with 
the  king,  and  her  recognition  as  queen  of  England,  led  her  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  infant  Reformation  as  a  matter  of  party; 
Imt  as  she  adhered  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  and  professed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  Pro- 
testant she  cannot  be  called,  with  truth.  The  martyrdoms  of 
Bilney,  of  Frith,  and  several  other  pious  reformers,  were  perpe- 
trated while  she  was  in  the  height  of  her  power ;  and  though  it 
would  bo  imjnst  to  attribute  to  her  the  murderous  cmelty  exercised 
by  Henry  and  his  spiritual  advisers,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
intercession  used  by  her  to  preserve  these  blameless  martyrs  from 
the  flames.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  to  have  saved  them 
would  have  been  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  compassing  the 
destruction  of  her  politiciQ  opponents.  The  only  great  boon  that 
the  Reformation  owes  to  Anne  Boleyn  is,  that  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  through  her  influence.  There  is 
an  interesting  letter  in  Ellis's  royal  collection,  signed  "Anne  the 
Queen."  for  the  pn^»tection  of  a  merchant,  who  was  involved  in 
peril  for  importiujj  fn>m  Holland  some  of  those  precious  copies  of 
the  Bible,  which,  as  yet,  wore  contraband  pearls  of  great  price  in 
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England.  Her  own  piivate  copy  of  Tindal's  translation  is  still  in 
existence. 

In  the  autumn  of  tlie  year  1535,  queen  Anne  was  flattered  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  great  J07  of 
the  king.  Anne  was  now  at  the  summit  of  human  greatness. 
She  had  won  the  great  political  game  for  which  she  had  vin- 
dicti^ely  entered  the  lists  with  the  veteran  statesman  who  had 
separated  her  from  the  man  of  her  heart:  she  had  wreaked 
the  vengeance  she  had  vowed  for  the  loss  of  Percy,  and  laid 
the  pride  and  power  of  Wolsey  in  the  dust ;  she  had  wrested  the 
crown-matrimonial  from  the  brow  of  the  royal  Katharine ;  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  had  been  reversed,  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  might  be  vested  in  her  issue,  and  the  two  men  who 
were  the  most  deservedly  venerated  by  the  king  and  the  people 
of  England,  More  and  Fisher,  had  been  sacrificed  to  her  <Hs- 
pleasure.  But  in  all  these  triumphs  there  was  little  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  a  woman  whose  natural  impulses  were  those  of 
virtue,  but  who  had  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  for  the  gi-atifi- 
cation  of  the  evil  passions  of  pride,  vanity,  and  revenge.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  a  reader  of  the  Scriptui'es,  and  must  have  felt  the 
awful  force  of  that  text  which  says,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  hie  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  P"  Conscious  of 
her  own  responsibiHty,  and  finding  far  more  thorns  than  roses  in 
the  tangled,  weary  labyrinth  of  greatness,  Anne  directed  her 
thoughts  to  the  only  true  source  of  happiness — ^religion,  which 
had  hitherto  been  practised  by  her  rather  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy,  than  as  the  emanation  from  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul. 
She  became  grave  and  composed  in  manner,  and,  ceasing  to 
occupy  herself  in  the  gay  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  the  boisterous 
excitement  of  the  chase,  spent  her  hours  of  domestic  retirement 
with  her  ladies,  as  her  royal  mistress  Katharine  had  formerly 
done  before  her — ^in  needlework  and  discreet  communication. 
Wyatt  teUs  us  that  the  matchless  tapestry  at  Hampton  Court  was 
for  the  most  part  wrought  by  the  skilful  hand  of  this  queen  and 
her  ladies ;  "  But  far  more  precious,"  he  says,  "  in  the  sight  of 
Grod,  were  those  works  which  she  caused  her  maidens  and  those 
about  her  daily  to  execute  in  shirts  and  other  garments  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  and  not  contented  with  that,  her  eye  of  charity,  her 
hand  of  bounty,  passed  through  the  wtoale  land :  each  place  felt 
that  heavenly  flame  burning  in  her — all  times  will  remember  it." 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  court  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
celebrated  refoimer,  Hugh  Latimer,  whom  she  had  rescued  from 
the  durance  to  which  Stokesley  bishop  of  London  had  committed 
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liim.  But  for  the  powerful  protection  of  Anne,  Latimer  wotild, 
in  all  probability,  bave  been  called  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  bis 
principles  at  the  stake  five-and- twenty  years  before  he  was  clothed 
with  the  fiery  robes  of  martyrdom.  At  her  eaiTiest  solicitation 
the  king  interposed,  and  Latimer  was  restored  to  liberty.  The 
queen  next  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  rescued  preacher; 
and  Latimer,  instead  of  addressing  his  royal  protectress  in  the 
language  of  servile  adulation,  reminded  her  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness,  and  the  delusions  of  human  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. Anne  listened  with  humility,  and  entreated  him  to  point 
out  whatever  appeared  amiss  in  her  conduct  and  deportment. 
Latimer,  in  reply,  seriously  represented  to  her  how  much  it 
behoved  her,  not  only  to  impress  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety 
on  her  attendants,  but  to  enforce  her  precepts  by  example.  Anne, 
far  from  being  offended  at  his  sincerity,  appointed  him  for  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Worcester.  To  her  credit  it  is  also  recorded,  that  she  directed 
a  certain  sum  from  her  privy-purse  to  be  distributed  to  every 
village  in  England,  for  the  reHef  of  its  distressed  inhabitants. 
With  greater  wisdom  she  planned  the  institution  of  a  variety  of 
manufactures,  with  a  view  of  giving  more  permanent  assistance 
to  those  who  were  destitute  of  a  livelihood,  and  without  employ- 
ment. For  the  last  nine  months  of  her  life  she  distributed 
14,000Z.  in  alms ;  she  also  caused  many  promising  youths  to  be 
educated  and  sent  to  college  at  her  expense,  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  their  talents  and  learning  serviceable  in  the  church. 
In  all  these  things  Anne  performed  the  duties  of  a  good  woman 
and  an  enlightened  queen;  and  had  she  attained  to  her  royal 
elevation  in  an  honest  and  conscientious  manner,  in  all  probability 
the  blessing  of  Grod  would  have  been  with  her,  and  prospered  her 
undertakings.  But  however  powerful  her  religious  impressions 
might  have  been,  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  change  of  heart  had 
taken  place  while  she  continued  to  incite  the  king  to  harass  and 
persecute  his  forsaken  queen  Katharine,  by  depriving  her  of  the 
solace  of  her  daughter's  company,  and  exacting  from  the  disin- 
herited princess  submissions  from  which  conscience  and  nature 
alike  revolted.  There  were  moments  when  Anne  felt  the  inse- 
curity of  her  position  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  well  must 
she  have  known  how  Httle  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
stability  of  the  regard  of  the  man  whose  caprice  had  placed  the 
queenly  diadem  on  her  brow.  At  the  best,  she  was  only  the 
queen  of  a  party,  for  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
England  still  regarded  Katharine  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  the 
title  and  place  which  Henry  had  bestowed  on  Anne. 
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When  the  long-expected  tidings  of  Katliarine's  death  arrived, 
Anne,  in  the  hlindness  of  her  exultation,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  am 
indeed  a  queen  !*'  It  is  said  that  she  was  washing  her  hands  in  a 
oooUj  baidn  when  sir  Richard  Southwell  brought  the  intelligence 
te  her,  on  which  she  instantly  gave  him  both  the  basin  and  its 
rioh  oover  as  a  reward  for  his  tidings.  The  same  eyening  she  met 
her  parents  with  a  countenance  full  of  pleasure,  and  bade  them 
r^oioe  with  her,  for  the  crown  was'  now  firmly  fixed  on  her  head. 
On  the  day  of  her  royal  rival's  funeral  she  not  only  disobeyed  the 
king's  order,  which  required  black  to  be  worn  on  that  day,  but 
▼iolated  good  taste  and  good  feeling  alike  by  appearing  in  yellow, 
and  Tna-ViTig  her  ladies  do  the  same.  The  change  in  Henry's 
feelings  towards  Anne  may,  in  all  probability,  be  attributed  to  the 
disgost  caused  by  the  indelicacy  of  her  triumph.  She  had  been 
ill  and  out  of  spirits  previously  to  this  event,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  Bnffenngs  incidental  to  her  condition,  for  she  was  again 
likely  to  become  a  mother ;  but  after  the  death  of  queen  Katha- 
rine she  recovered  her  vivacity,  and  assumed  so  haughty  a  carriage 
thfit  she  offended  every  one. 

The  season  was  now  at  hand  when  Anne  was,  in  her  turn,  to 
ezperienoe  some  of  the  bitter  pangs  she  had  inflicted  on  her  royal 
mistcess*  when  she,  in  like  manner,  found  herself  rivalled  and 
supplsiLted  by  one  of  her  female  attendants,  the  beautiful  Jane 
Seyxnonr.  Jane  must  have  been  a  person  of  consimmiate  art,  for 
she  was  on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the  king  before  Anne 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  proceedings.  Entering 
the  room  unexpectedly  one  day,  the  queen  surprised  Jane,  seated 
on  Henry's  knee,  receiving  his  caresses  with  every  appearance  of 
complacency.  Struck,  as  with  a  mortal  blow,  at  this  sight,  Anne 
gave  way  to  a  transport  of  mingled  grief  and  indignation.  Henry, 
dreading  his  consort's  agitation  might  prove  fatal  to  his  hopes  of 
an  heir,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  reassure  her,  saying,  **  Be  at 
pesoe^  sweetheart,  and  all  shall  go  well  for  thee."  But  the  cruel 
shock  Anne  had  sustained  brought  on  the  pangs  of  premature 
travail,  and  she  brought  forth  a  dead  son,  January  29. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  misfortune,  instead  of 
expressing  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  his  luck- 
ier consort,  he  burst  into  her  apartment,  and  furiously  upbraided 
her  "with  the  loss  of  his  boy."  Anne,  with  more  spirit  than 
prudence,  passionately  retorted,  **  That  he  had  no  one  to  blame 
hut  himself  for  this  disappointment,  which  had  been  caused  by 
her  distress  of  mind."  Henry  sullenly  turned  away,  muttering,  as 
he  quitted  her  apartment,  that  "  she  should  have  no  more  boys  by 
bim."     These   scenes,  which  occurred  in  January  1536,   may 
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surely  be  regarded  as  the  first  act  of  the  royal  matrimonial 
tragedy  which,  four  months  later,  was  consummated  on  Tower 
hill. 

Anne  slowly  regained  her  health  after  her  dangerous  accouche- 
ment and  painful  disappointment,  but  not  her  spirits.  She  knew 
the  king's  temper  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  her  influence  was 
at  an  end  for  ever,  and  that  she  must  prepare  to  resign,  not  only 
her  place  in  his  affections,  but  also  in  his  state,  to  the  new  stax 
by  whom  she  had  been  eclipsed.  When  she  found  that  she  had  no 
power  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  her  rival  from  the  royal  house- 
hold, she  became  very  melancholy,  and  withdrew  herself  from  all 
the  gaieties  of  the  court,  passing  all  her  time  in  the  most  secluded 
spots  of  Greenwich  park.  It  is  also  related  that  she  would  sit  for 
hours  in  the  quadrangle  court  of  Greenwich  palace,  in  silence  and 
abstraction,  or  seeking  a  joyless  pastime  in  playing  with  her  little 
dogs,  and  setting  them  to  fight  with  each  other.  The  king  had 
entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company  ever  since  her  raah 
retort  to  his  unfeeling  reproach,  and  now  they  never  met  in 
private.  She  had  not  the  consolation  of  her  infant  daughter's 
innocent  smiles  and  endearments  to  beguile  her  lonely  sorrow,  for 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  nursed  in  a  separate  establishment, 
and  the  sweet  tie  of  matemifey  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  heartless 
parade  of  stately  ceremonials.  She  had  alienated  the  regard, 
and  acquired  the  enmity  of  her  uncle  Norfolk ;  Suffolk,  Henry's 
principal  favourite,  was  one  of  her  greatest  foes. 

The  king's  impatience  to  rid  himself  of  the  matrimonial  fetters, 
which  precluded  him  from  sharing  his  throne  with  the  object  of 
his  new  passion,  would  not  brook  delays,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  proof  of  the  queen's  disloyalty  to  himself,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  against  her  on  the  evidence  of  the  invidious  gossips' 
tales  that  had  been  whispered  to  him  by  persons  who  knew  that 
he  was  seeking  an  occasion  to  destroy  her.  Three  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  household,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Norris,  with  Mark 
Smeaton  the  musician,  were  pointed  out  as  her  paramours ;  and, 
as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  the  natural  and  innocent  affection 
that  subsisted  between  Anne  and  her  only  brother,  George  viscount 
Rochf  ord,  was  construed  into  a  presimiption  of  a  crime  of  the 
most  revolting  nature.  This  dreadful  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  lady  Rochf  ord,  who,  being  in  all  pro- 
bability an  ill-assorted  companion  for  her  accomplished  husbr Jid^ 
regarded  his  friendship  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
queen,  his  sister,  with  those  malignant  feelings  of  displeaMoxe 
which  prompted  her  murderous  denunciation  of  them  both. 

On  Monday,  May  the  1st — ^an  evil  May-day  for  her — Anne  Boleyn 
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appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  royaltj  with 
her  treacherous  consort,  at  the  jousts  at  Greenwich.  Her  brother, 
yispount  Rochford,  was  the  principal  challenger,  Heniy  Norris, 
one  of  the  defenders.  In  the  midst  of  the  pageant,  which  was 
untuniallj  splendid,  the  king  rose  up  abruptly,  and  quitted  the 
royal  balcony  with  a  wrathful  countenance,  followed  by  six  of  his 
confidential  attendants.  Every  one  was  amazed,  but  the  queen 
appeared  especially  dismayed,  and  presently  retired.  The  sports 
bjoke  up,  and  lord  Rochford  and  Henry  Norris  were  arrested  at 
the  barrier  on  the  charge  of  high  treason ;  sir  Francis  Weston 
was  taken  into  custody  at  the  same  time.  The  popular  version  of 
the  cause  of  this  public  outbreak  of  Henry's  displeasure  is,  that 
the  queen,  either  by  accident  or  design,  dropped  her  handker- 
cAnei  from  the  balcony  at  the  feet  of  Norris,  who,  being  heated 
with  the  course,  took  it  up,  and,  it  is  said,  presumptuously  wiped 
his  face  with  it ;  then  handed  it  to  the  queen  on  the  point  of  his 
lance.  At  this  Henry  changed  colour,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
retired  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fury,  and  gave  the  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  the  queen,  and  all  the  parties  who  had  fallen  under  sus- 
picion of  sharing  her  favours. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  circiunstances  actually  occurred  as 
rdated  above,  and  that  Henry,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  an 
opportunity  for  putting  his  long-meditated  project  against  the 
queen  into  execution,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  first  pretext 
with  which  her  imprudent  disregai-d  of  the  restraints  of  royal 
efciqnette  furnished  him,  to  strike  the  blow.  Without  speaking 
to  the  queen,  the  king  rode  back  to  Whitehall,  attended  by  only 
six  persons,  among  whom  was  his  devoted  prisoner  Nonis,  who 
had  hitherfco  stood  so  high  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  whom  he  ever  permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  bed- 
chamber: Norris  had  been,  as  we  have  mentioned,  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  of  Henry's  secret  marriage  with  Anne.  On  the 
way,  Henry  rode  vdth  Norris  apart,  and  earnestly  solicited  him  to 
obtain  mercy  by  acknowledging  his  guilt.  Norris  stoutly  main- 
tained his  innocence,  and  that  of  the  queen,  nor  would  he  consent 
to  be  rendered  an  instrument  in  her  ruin.  When  they  reached 
Westminster,  he  was  despatched  to  the  Tower. 

The  public  arrest  of  her  brother  and  his  luckless  friends  struck 
a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  queen ;  but  of  the  nature  of  their  offence, 
and  that  she  was  herself  to  be  involved  in  the  horrible  charges 
against  them,  she  remained  in  perfect  unconsciousness  till  the 
following  day.  She  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  but  the 
meal  passed  over  uneasily,  for  she  took  the  alarm  when  she  found 
that  tihe  king's  waiter  came  not  with  his  majesty's  wonted  compU- 
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ment  of  "  Much  good  may  it  do  you."  lustead  of  tliis  greeting, 
she  noted  a  portentous  silence  among  her  ladies,  and  that  her 
servants  stood  about  with  downcast  looks,  their  eyes  glazed  with 
tears,  which  inspired  her  with  dismay  and  strange  apprehensions. 
Scarcely  was  the  stimap  removed,  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
Audley,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  entered. 
At  first,  Anne  thought  they  came  from  the  king  to  comfort  her 
for  her  brother's  arrest,  but  when  she  noticed  the  austerity  of 
tlieir  countenances,  and  the  ominous  presence  of  sir  William 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  behind  them,  she  started 
up  in  terror,  and  demanded  "  why  they  came  H"  They  replied, 
with  stem  brevity,  "  that  they  came  by  the  king'&  command  to 
conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  there  to  abide  during  his  highness's 
pleasure." — "  If  it  be  his  majesty's  pleasure,"  rejoined  the  queen, 
regaining  her  fii'mness,  "  I  am  ready  to  obey ;"  and  so,  pursues 
our  authority,  "  without  change  of  habit,  or  any  thing  necessary 
for  her  removal,  she  committed  herself  to  them,  and  waa  by  them 
conducted  to  her  barge."  It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Kingston's  letters,  that  she  underwent  a  harsh  examina- 
tion before  the  council  at  Greenwich  before  her  embarkation, 
unless  the  cruel  treatment,  which  she  complained  of  receiving 
from  her  uncle  Norfolk  on  that  occasion  took  place  in  the  barge, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  was  scarcely  seated,  ere  he  entered  into  the 
subject  of  her  an^est,  by  telling  her  "  that  her  paramours  had 
confessed  their  guilt."  She  protested  her  innocence  vehemently, 
and  passionately  implored  to  be  pennitted  to  see  the  king,  that 
she  might  plead  her  own  cause  to  him.  To  all  her  asseverations 
of  innocence  the  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  with  contemptuous 
ejaculations. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  May  that  Anne  was  brought  as  a  woeful 
prisoner  to  her  former  royal  residence — ^the  Tower.  Before  she 
passed  beneath  its  fatal  arch  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  as  she  had ' 
previously  done  in  the  barge,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  Lord !  help  me, 
as  I  am  guiltless  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  1"  Then  perceiv- 
ing the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Kingston,  do  I 
go  into  a  dungeon  ?" — "  No,  madam,"  said  he,  "  to  your  own 
lodging,  where  you  lay  at  your  coronation."  The  recollections 
associated  with  that  event  overpowered  her,  and,  bui*sting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  too  good  for  mo.  Jesus 
have  mercy  on  me !"  She  knelt  again,  weeping  apace,  "  and,  in 
the  same  soitow,  fell  into  a  gi'eat  laughter  " — Slaughter  more  sad 
than  tears.  After  the  hysterical  paroxysm  had  bad  its  way,  she 
looked  wildly  about  her,  and  cried,  "Wherefore  am  I  here, 
Mr.  Kingston  ?" 
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The  clock  had  been  just  on  the  stroke  of  five  when  Annfe  entered 
the  Tower.  The  lords,  with  the  lieutenant,  brought  her  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  again  protested  her  innocence.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  lords,  she  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  beseech  the  king  in 
my  behalf,  that  he  will  be  good  lord  unto  me ;"  as  soon  as  she  had 
uttered  these  words  they  departed.  She  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  her  innocence  of  having  wronged  the  king.  "I  am  the 
king's  true  wedded  wife,"  she  added;  and  then. said,  "Mr.  Kingston, 
do  you  know  wherefore  I  am  here  ?" — "  Nay,"  replied  he.  Then 
she  asked,  "  When  saw  you  the  king  ?" — "  I  saw  him  not  since  I 
saw  bim  in  the  tilt-yard,"  said  he.  "  Then,  Mr.  Kingston,  I  pray 
you  to  tell  me  where  my  lord  Rochf  ord  is  ?"  Kingston  answered, 
"  I  saw  him  before  dinner  in  the  court." — "  Oh !  where  is  my 
sweet  brother  ?"  she  exclaimed.  The  lieutenant  evasively  replied, 
"  That  he  saw  him  last  at  York  place  "  (Whitehall  palace),  which 
it  seems  was  the  case.  "  I  hear  say,"  continued  she,  "  that  I  shall 
be  accused  with  three  men,  and  I  can  say  no  more  than — ^nay. 
Oh,  Norris !  hast  thou  accused  me  ?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower,  and 
thou  and  I  shall  die  together :  and,  Mark,  thou  art  here  too ! 
Mr.  Kingston,"  she  exclaimed,  "  shall  I  die  without  justice  P" — 
•*  The  poorest  subject  the  king  hath  has  that,"  replied  the 
cautious  official.  A  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity  was  her  only 
comment. 

The  unfortunate  queen  was  subjected  to  the  insulting  presence 
and  cruel  espionage  of  her  great  enemy,  lady  Boleyn,  and 
Mrs.  Cosyns,  one  of  her  ladies,  who  was  equally  disagreeable  to 
her.  These  two  never  left  her,  either  by  day  or  night,  for  they 
slept  on  the  pallet  at  the  foot  of  her  bedj  and  reported  even  the 
delirious  ravings  of  her  hysterical  paroxysms  to  those  by  whom 
her  fate  was  to  be  decided.  They  perpetiially  tormented  her  with 
insolent  observations,  and  annoyed  her  with  questions,  artfully 
devised,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  her  in  her  talk,  or  drawing 
from  her  own  lips  admissions  that  might  be  turned  into  murderous 
evidence  of  her  guilt.  She  complained  "  that  they  would  tell  her 
nothing  of  my  lord,  her  father,"  for  whose  fate  she  was  evidently 
apprehensive.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  be  served  in  her  prison  by 
the  ladies  pf  her  privy-chamber  whom  she  favoured  most,  and 
concluded  by  defying  her  aunt.  Lady  Boleyn  retorted  in  these 
words,  "  The  desire  and  partiality  you  have  had  for  such  tale- 
bearers has  brought  you  to  this."  In  Kingston's  letters  to  Crom- 
well her  minutest  sayings  ai*e  detailed;  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  be  often  speaks  from  the  reports  of  her  pitiless  female  tor- 
ttientors. 

There  were  times  when  Anne  would  not  believe  that  Henry  in- 
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tended  to  liaiinher  ,*  and,  after  complaining  that  she  was  oraelly 
liandled,  she  added,  "  But  I  tliink  the  king  does  it  to  prove  me ;" 
and  then  she  laughed,  and  affected  to  be  very  merry — ^merriment 
I'eminding  us  of 

**  Moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amidst  sevei-est  woe/' 

Reason  must  indeed  have  tottered  when  she  predicted  "  that  there 
would  be  no  rain  in  England  till  she  was  released  from  her  un- 
merited thraldom."  To  this  wild  speech  Elingston  familiarly 
rejoined,  "  I  pray,  then,  it  be  shortly,  because  of  the  dry  weather." 

Anne  entreated  Kingston  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to  Crom- 
well, but  he  declined  so  peidlous  a  service.  She  was,  at  times 
b*ke  a  newly-caged  eagle  in  her  impatience  and  despair.  "  The  king 
wist  what  he  did,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "  when  he  put  such  women 
as  my  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns  about  me."  She  had  two 
other  ladies  in  attendance  on  her  in  her  doleful  prison-house,  of 
more  compassionate  dispositions,  we  may  presume,  for  they  were 
not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  with  her,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Kingston  and  his  wife,  who  slept  at  her  chamber-door. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  foxmd 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  "  against  the  lady  Anne,  queen 
of  England ;  George  Boleyn,  viscount  Rochf  ord ;  Henry  Nbrris, 
groom  of  the  stole ;  sir  IVancis  Weston,  and  William  Brereton, 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber;  and  Mark  Smeaton,  a  performer 
on  musical  instriiments.  Smeaton  endeavoured  to  save  his  life 
by  pleading  guilty  to  the  indictment.  He  had  previously  con- 
fessed, before  the  council,  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  queen 
were  charged.  The  three  gentlemen,  Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton, 
resolutely  maintained  their  innocence  and  that  of  their  royal 
mistress,  though  urged  by  every  persuasive,  even  the  promise  of 
mercy,  if  they  would  confess.  They  persisted  in  their  plea^  and 
were  all  condemned  to  death. 

In  that  reign  of  terror,  English  liberty  and  English  law  were 
empty  words.  Almost  every  person  whom  Henry  YIII.  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason  was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  at  last  he  omitted  the  ceremony  of  trials  at  all,  and  slew  his 
noble  and  royal  victims  by  acts  of  attainder. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochf  ord,  were  brought  to 
trial,  May  16,  in  a  temporary  building  which  had  been  hastily 
erected  for  that  purpose  within  the  great  hall  in  the  Tower.  There 
were  then  fifty- three  peers  of  England ;  but  from  this  body  twenty- 
six  were  named  by  the  king  as  **  lords  triers,"  under  the  direction 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  lord  high-steward  f of  the 
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occasion,  and  sat  nnder  the  clotli  of  state.  The  duke's  hostility 
to  his  unfortunate  niece  had  already  betrayed  him  into  the  cruelty 
of  brow-beatiufif  and  insulting  her  in  her  examination  before  the 
council  at  Greenwich.  The  eaii  of  Northumberland,  Anne's  fii'st 
lover,  was  named  on  the  commission  for  her  trial.  He  appeared 
in  his  place,  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of 
violent  agitation,  and  quitted  the  court  before  the  an*aignment  of 
the  lord  Rochf  ord,  which  preceded  that  of  the  queen.  He  died  a 
few  months  afterwards. 

Lady  Rochf  ord  outraged  all  decency  by  appearing  as  a  witness 
against  her  husband.  Bochford  defended  himself  with  great 
spirit  and  eloquence,  so  that  his  judges  were  at  first  divided,  and, 
had  the  whole  body  of  the  peers  been  present,  he  might  have  had 
M  chance  of  acquittal ;  but  the  lords  triers  were  a  number  selected 
by  the  crown  for  this  service.  The  trial  was  conducted  within 
strong  walls,  the  jurors  were  picked  men,  and  by  their  verdict 
the  noble  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  After  he  was  removed, 
Anne,  queen  of  England  was  called  into  court  by  a  gentleman- 
mher.  She  appeared  immediately  in  answer  to  the  summons, 
attended  by  her  ladies  aud  lady  Kingston,  and  was  led  to  the 
bar  by  the  lieutenant  and  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  The  royal 
prisoner  had  neither  counsel  nor  adviser  of  any  kind,  but  she 
bad  rallied  all  the  energies  of  her  mind  to  meet  the  awful  crisis : 
neither  female  terror  nor  hysterical  agitation  were  perceptible 
in  that  nour.  She  presented  herself  at  the  bar  with  the  true 
dignity  of  a  queen,  and  curtsied  to  her  judges,  looking  round 
upon  them  all  without  any  sign  of  fear.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  there  was  anything  like  parade  or  attempt  at  theatiical 
effect  in  her  manner,  for  her  deportment  was  modest  and  cheerful. 
When  the  indictment  was  read,  which  chai'ged  her  with  such 
offences  as  never  Christian  queen  had  been  arraigned  for  before> 
she  held  up  her  hand  courageously,  and  pleaded  "  not  guilty." 
She  then  seated  herself  in  the  chair  which  had  been  provided  for 
her  use  while  the  evidence  against  her  was  stated. 

The  crimes  of  which  she  was  accused  were,  that  she  had  wronged 
tiie  king  her  husband,  at  various  times,  with  the  four  persons 
above  named,  and  also  with  her  brother  lord  Rochf  ord :  that  she 
had  said  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  persons,  that  the  king 
never  had  her  heart:  that  she  privately  told  each,  separately, 
^  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  person  in  the  world."  To 
this  was  added  "  a  charge  of  conspiiing  against  the  king's  life." 
Tbe  qneen  defended  her  own  cause  with  ready  wit  and  great 
(defence.  "It  was  repoi'ted  without  the  doors,  that  she  had 
eloaied  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  noble  speech."    Another  of  the 
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floating  mmonrs  that  were  in  circulation  among  the  people  before 
the  event  of  her  trial  was  publicly  known,  was,  that  haying  a 
quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker,  the  queen  did  so  answer  all 
objections,  that  her  acquittal  was  expected.  The  decision  of  the 
peers  is  not  required,  like  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  to  be  unanimous, 
but  is  caiTied  by  a  majority.  If  all  had  voted,  no  doubt  but  she 
would  have  been  saved.  After  the  verdict  was  declared,  the 
queen  was  requii'ed  to  lay  aside  her  crown  and  other  insignia  of 
royalty.  This  she  did  without  offering  an  objection,  save  that 
she  protested  her  innocence  of  having  offended  against  the 
king. 

This  ceremony  was  preparatory  to  her  sentence,  which  was 
pronounced  by  her  un(;le,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lord  high* 
steward  of  England,  and  president  of  the  court  commissioned  for 
her  trial.  She  was  condemned  to  be  buiTit  or  beheaded,  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  Anne  Boleyn  heard  this  dreadful  doom  without 
changing  colour  or  betraying  the  slightest  symptom  of  terror ; 
but  when  her  stem  kinsman  and  judge  had  ended,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  made  her  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal  in  these  words : — "  Oh,  Father !  oh.  Creator  I 
Thou,  who  art  the  way,  the  life,  and  the  truth,  knowest  whether  I 
have  deserved  this  death."  Then  turning  to  her  earthly  judges, 
she  said,  "  My  lords,  I  will  not  say  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor 
presume  that  my  reasons  can  prevail  against  your  convictions. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  have  sufficient  reasons  ^or  what 
you  have  done ;  but  then  they  must  be  other  than  those  which 
have  been  produced  in  court,  for  I  am  clear  of  all  the  offences 
which  you  then  laid  to  my  charge.  I  have  ever  been  a  faithful 
wife  to  the  king,  though  I  do  not  say  I  have  always  shown  him 
that  humility  which  his  goodness  to  me  and  the  honour  to  which 
he  raised  me  merited.  I  confess  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and 
suspicions  of  him,  which  I  had  not  discretion  and  wisdom  enough 
to  conceal  Q.t  all  times.  But  God  knows,  and  is  my  witness,  that 
I  never  sinned  against  him  in  any  other  way.  Think  not  I  say 
this  in  the  hope  to  prolong  my  life.  God  hath  taught  me  how  to 
die,  and  he  will  strengthen  my  faith.  Think  not  that  I  am  so 
bewildered  in  my  mind  as  not  to  lay  the  honour  of  my  chastity  to 
heart  now  in  mine  extremity,  when  I  have  maintained  it  all  my 
life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen  did.  I  know  these  my  last  words 
will  avail  me  nothing  but  for  the  justification  of  my  chastity  and 
honour.  As  for  my  brother,  and  those  others  who  are  unjustly 
condemned,  I  would  willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver  them; 
but,  since  I  see  it  so  pleases  the  king,  I  shall  willingly  accompany 
them  in  death,  with  this  assurance,  that  I  shall  lead  an  endless 
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lif  o  with  them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a  composed  air,  she  rose 
up,  made  a  parting  salutation  to  her  judges,  and  left  the  court  as 
she  had  entered  it. 

The  lord  major,  who  was  present  at  the  arraignment  of  Anne 
Bolejn,  said  afterwards,  that  *'  hs  could  not  observe  anything  in 
the  proceedings  against  her  but  that  thej  were  resolved  to  make 
aa  occasion  to  get  rid  of  her."  As  the  chief  judge  in  the  civic 
court  of  judicature,  and  previously  as  an  alderman  of  the'  city  of 
Iiandon,  this  magistrate  had  been  accustomed  to  weigh  evidences 
and  pronounce  judgments  on  criminal  causes,  therefore  his  opinion 
is  of  importance  in  this  case.  Camden  tells  us  that  the  spectators 
deemed  Anne  innocent,  and  merely  circumvented.  This  accords 
with  the  lord  mayor's  opinion.  Smeaton  was  not  confronted  with 
her,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  of  the  grounds  of  her  con- 
demnation, it  must  have  been  on  his  confession  only.  It  is  said 
she  objected  "that  one  witness  was  not  enough  to  convict  a 
person  of  high  treason,"  but  was  told  "  that  in  her  case  it  toas 
BUJB&cient."  In  these  days  the  queen  would  have  had  the  liberty 
of  cross-questioning  the  witnesses  against  her,  either  personally 
or  by  fearless  and  skilful  advocates.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
oeen  in  her  power  to  have  summoned  even  her  late  attendant, 
mistress  Jane  Seymour,  as  one  of  her  witnesses.  The  result 
of  that  lady's  examination  might  have  elicited  some  curious 
facts.  After  her  trial,  Anne  was  conveyed  back  to  her  cham- 
ber, the  lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  and  lady  Kingston,  only  attending 
her. 

The  same  day  the  king  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  once 
passionately  loved  consort,  and  sent  Cranmer  to  receive  her  last 
oomfession.  Anne  appeared  to  derive  comfort  and  hope  from  the 
primate's  visit — ^hope,  even  of  life ;  for  she  told  those  about  her, 
**  that  she  understood  she  was  to  be  banished,  and  she  supposed 
she  should  be  sent  to  Antwerp."  Cranmer  was  aware  of  Henry's 
wish  of  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in  order  to 
dispossess  the  little  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  place  she  had  been 
given  in  the  succession,  and  he  had  probably  persuaded  the 
unfortunate  queen  not  to  oppose  his  majesty's^ pleasure  in  that 
matter.  The  flattering  idea  of  a  reprieve  from  death  ^ust  have 
been  suggested  to  Anne,  in  ord<^  to  induce  her  compliance  with  a 
measure  so  repugnant  to  her  natural  disposition  and  her  present 
frame  of  mind.  When  she  was  brought  as  a  guarded  prisoner 
froAi  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  she  had  told  the  unfriendly 
spectators  of  her  disgrace  "  that  they  could  not  prevent  her  from 
crying  their  queen,"  accompanying  these  proud  words  with  a 
banghiy  gesticulation  of  her  neck.    Yet  we  find  her,  only  the 
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day  after  her  conference  with  the  archbishop,  Bubmitting  to 
resign  this  dearlj  prized  and  fatallj  purchased  dignity  without 
a  struggle. 

She  received,  May  17,  a  summons  to  appear  in  the  arch- 
bishop's court  at  I^ambeth,  to  answer  certain  questions  as  to  the 
validit  J  of  her  marriage  with  the  king.  She  was  compelled  to 
attend  in  person,  and  was  conveyed  privately  from  the  Tower  to 
Lambeth.  The  place  where  this  strange  scene  in  the  closing  act 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  tragedy  was  performed,  was,  we  are  told,  a 
certain  low  chapel  or  crypt  in  Cranmer's  house  at  Lambeth, 
where,  as  primate  of  England,  he  sat  in  judgment  on  the  validity 
of  her  mandage  with  the  king.  The  unfortunate  queen  admitted 
the  pre-contract  with  Percy,  and  every  other  objection  that  was 
urged  by  the  king  against  the  legality  of  the  marriage.  Cranmer 
pronounced  **  that  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  was 
null  and  void,  and  always  had  been  so."  Perhaps  she  now 
submitted  in  the  fond  hope  of  preserving,  not  only  her  own 
life,  but  that  of  her  beloved  brother,  and  the  thi*ee  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  had  so  courageously  maintained  her  innocence 
through  all  the  terrors  and  temptations  with  which  they  had 
been  beset.  If  so,  how  bitter  must  have  been  the  ang^uiah 
which  rent  her  heart  when  the  knell  of  these  devoted  victims, 
swelling  gloomily  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  reached  her 
ear  as  she  returned  to  her  piison  after  the  unavailing  sacrifice 
of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  rights  had  been  accomplished  at 
Lambeth  !  That  very  morning  her  brother  and  the  other  gentle- 
men were  led  to  execution,  a  scaffold  having  been  erected  for  that 
purpose  on  Tower  hill.  Mark  Smeaton,  being  of  ignoble  birth, 
was  hanged.  He  said,  "  Masters,  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me, 
for  I  have  deserved  the  death."  This  expression  is  considered 
ambiguous,  for  either  he  meant  that  he  had  committed  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  to  die,  or  that  he  merited  his  punishment  for 
having  borne  false  witness  against  his  royal  mistress.  It  wa^ 
however  reported,  even  at  the  time,  that  Mark  Smeaton's  con- 
fession was  extorted  by  the  rack,  and  that  he  was  not  confronted 
with  the  queen  lest  he  should  retract  it.  Anne  evidently  expected 
that  he  would  make  the  amende  on  the  scaffold,  for  when  she  was 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  execution  and  his  last  words, 
she  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Has  he  not,  then,  cleared  me  from 
the  public  shame  he  hath  done  me  ?  Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will 
suffer  from  the  false  witness  he  hath  borne.  My  brother  and  the 
rest  are  now,  I  doubt  not,  before  the  face  of  the  greater  King,  f 
and  I  shall  follow  to-morrow." 

The  renewed  agony  of  hope,  which  had  been  cruelly  and  vainlf 
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excited  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  queen  by  the  mockery  of  declaring 
that  her  marriage  with  the  sovereign  was  null  and  void,  appears 
soon  to  have  passed  away.  She  had  drunk  of  the  last  drop  of 
bitterness  that  mingled  malice  and  injustice  could  infuse  into  her 
cap  of  misery,  and  when  she  received  the  awful  intimation  bhat 
she  must  prepare  herself  for  death,  she  met  the  fiat  like  one  who 
was  weary  of  a  troublesome  pilgrimage,  and  anxious  to  be  released 
from  its  sufferings. 

Anne  was  earnest  in  preparing  herself  for  death  with  many 
and  fervent  devotional  exercises,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
said  in  liisparagement  of  her  by  Catholic  historians,  it  is  certain 
that  she  did  not  die  a  Protestant.  She  passed  many  hours  in 
private  conference  with  her  confessor,  and  received  the  sacraments 
aooording  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  penance 
she  imposed  upon  herself  for  her  injurious  treatment  of  her  royal 
step-daughter,  the  remembrance  of  which  lay  heavily  upon  her 
mind  when  standing  upon  the  awful  verge  of  eternity,  is  most 
interestingly  recorded  by  Speed,  who  quotes  it  from  the  relation 
erf  a  nobleman :  "  The  day  before  she  suffered  death,  being  attended 
hy  six  ladies  in  the  Tower,  she  took  the  lady  Kingston  into  her 
presence-chamber,  and  there,  locking  the  door  upon  them,  willed 
her  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  state.  Lady  Kingston  answered 
'that  it  was  her  duty  to  stand,  and  not  to  sit  at  all  in  her 
presence,  much  less  upon  the  seat  of  state  of  her  the  queen.' — 
*  Ah !  madam,'  replied  Anne,  '  that  title  is  gone :  I  am  a  con- 
demned person,  and  by  law  have  no  estate  left  me  in  this  life,  but 
for  clearing  of  my  conscience.  I  pray  you  sit  down.' — *Well,' 
said  lady  Kingston, '  I  have  often  played  the  fool  in  my  youth,  and, 
to  fulfil  your  command,  I  will  do  it  once  more  in  mine  age ;'  and 
thereupon  sat  down  under  the  cloth  of  estate  on  the  throne. 
Then  the  queen  most  humbly  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and, 
holding  up  her  hands  with  tearful  eyes,  charged  her,  *  as  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  angels,  and  as  she  would  answer  to  her 
before  them  when  all  should  appear  to  judgment,  that  she  would 
90  fall  down  before  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  her  daughter-in-law, 
and,  in  like  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  her;  for,  till  that  was  accomplished,'  she  said,  'her  con- 
■eience  could  not  be  quiet.'"  This  fact  is  also  recorded  in 
Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  but  not  so  circumstantially  as 
in  the  account  quoted  by  Speed,  from  which  we  learn  that  Anne 
Boleyn  continued  to  occupy  her  own  royal  apartments  in  the 
Tower  (with  the  presence-chamber  and  canopied  chair  of  state), 
commonly  called  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  that  she  had  the  free 
psnge  of  them  even  after  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was 
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signed,  although  tradition  points  oat  more  than  one  dismal  tower 
of  the  royal  fortress  as  the  place  of  her  imprisonment. 

The  queen  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  19th  of  Maj,  and 
it  was  decreed  by  Henry  that  she  should  be  beheaded  on  the  green 
within  the  Tower.  It  was  a  case  without  precedent  in  the  annals 
of  England,  for  never  before  had  female  blood  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold ;  even  in  the  Norman  reigns  of  terror,  woman's  life  had 
been  held  sacred,  and  the  most  merciless  of  the  Plantagenet 
sovereigns  had  been  too  manly,  under  any  provocation  or  pre- 
tence, to  butcher  ladies. 

On  Friday  the  19th  of  May,  the  last  sad  morning  of  her  life, 
Anne  rose  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  resumed  her  devotions 
with  her  almoner.  When  she  was  about  to  receive  the  sacrament 
she  sent  for  sir  William  Kingston,  that  he  might  be  a  witness  of 
her  last  solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence  of  the  crimes  for 
which  she  was  sentence  to  die  before  she  became  partaker  of 
the  holy  rite.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  person  wantonly 
provoking  the  wrath  of  God  by  incundng  the  crime  of  perjury  at 
such  a  moment.  She  had  evidently  no  hope  of  prolonging  her 
life,  and  appeared  not  only  resigned  to  die,  but  impatient  of  the 
unexpected  delay  of  an  hour  or  two  before  the  closing  scene  was 
to  take  place.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  misgivings  of  Henry, 
for  Kingston  had  advised  Cromwell  not  to  fix  the  hour  for  the 
execution  so  that  it  could  be  exactly  known  when  it  was  to  take 
place,  lest  it  should  draw  an  influx  of  spectators  from  the  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  condescended  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  She  knew  his  pitiless  nature  too  well  even  to 
make  the  attempt  to  touch  his  feelings  after  the  horrible  imputa- 
tions with  which  he  had  branded  her,  and  this  lofty  spirit  looks 
like  the  pride  of  innocence,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  deeply- wounded 
mind.  While  Kingston  was  writing  his  last  report  to  Cromwell 
of  her  preparations  for  the  awful  change  that  awaited  her,  she 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  **  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  I  shall  not  die  afore 
noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by 
this  time,  and  past  my  pain." — "  I  told  her,"  says  Kingston,  **  that 
the  pain  should  be  little,  it  was  so  subtle."  And  then  she  said,  "  I 
have  heard  say  the  executioner  is  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little 
neck,"  and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  "  I  have 
seen  men  and  also  women  executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great 
sorrow,"  continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "but,  to  my 
knowledge,  this  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir, 
her  ahnoner  is  continually  with  her,  and  hath  been  since  two 
o'clock  after  midnight."  Just  before  she  went  to  execution,  she  . 
sent  this  message  to  the  king :  "  Commend  me  to  his  m£gesty»    i 
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and  tell  him  he  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  career  of  advancing 
me.  From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchioness, 
from,  a  marchioness  a  queen ;  and  now  he  hath  left  no  higher  de- 
gree of  honour,  he  gives  my  innocency  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 

The  scaffold  ■  prepared  for  the  decapitation  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  was  erected  on  the  green  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter-ad- 
Yincula.  The  hour  appointed  by  her  ruthless  consort  for  her 
execution  having  been  kept  a  profound  mystery,  only  a  few  privi- 
leged spectators  were  assembled  to  witness  the  dreadful,  yet 
strangely  exciting  pageant.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock, 
the  portals  through  which  she  was  to  pass  for  the  last  time  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  royal  victim  appeared,  led  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  who  acted  as  her  lord  chamberlain  at  this  last  fatal 
ceremonial.  Anne  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  black  damask,  with  a 
deep  white  cape  falling  over  it  on  her  neck.  Instead  of  the 
pointed  black  velvet  hood  edged  with  pearls,  which  is  familiar  to 
us  in  her  portraits,  she  wore  a  small  hat  with  ornamented  coifs 
under  it.  The  high  resolve  with  which  she  had  nerved  herself  to 
go  through  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  her  as  became  a  queen, 
had  doubtless  recalled  the  lustre  to  her  eyes,  and  flushed  her  faded 
cheek  with  hues  of  feverish  brightness,  for  she  came  forth  in 
fearful  beauty.  "Never,"  says  an  eyewitness  of  the  tragedy, 
"  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautiful  before."  She  was  attended 
by  the  four  maids  of  honour  who  had  waited  upon  her  in  prison. 
Having  been  assisted  by  sir  William  Kingston  to  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold,  she  there  saw  assembled  the  lord  mayor  and  some 
of  the  civic  dignitaries,  and  her  great  enemy  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  Henry's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  decency  and  humanity,  come  hither  to  disturb  her 
lufit  moments  with  their  unfriendly  espionage. 

There,  also,  was  the  ungrateful  blacksmith-secretary  of  state, 
.Cromwell;  who,  though  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  patro- 
.na^e  of  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  present  greatness,  had  shown  no 
disposition  to  succour  her  in  her  adversity.  The  fact  was,  he 
meant  to  make  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  family  of 
Henry's  bride-elect,  Jane  Seymour.  Anne  accorded  him  the 
mercy  of  her  silence  when  she  met  him  on  the  scaffold.  She  came 
there,  as  she  with  true  dignity  observed,  "  to  die,  and  not  to  accuse 
her  enemies."  When  she  had  looked  round  her,  she  turned  to 
Kingston,  and  entreated  him  "  not  to  hasten  the  signal  for  her 
death  till  she  had  spoken  that  which  was  on  her  mind  to  say ;"  to 
which  he  consented,  and  she  then  spoke, — "  Good  Christian 
.people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  according  to  law,  for  by  the  law  I 
am  judged  to  die,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it. 
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I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  apeak  anything  of  that 
whereof  I  am  accused,  as  I  know  full  well  that  aught  that  I  could 
Bay  in  my  defence  doth  not  appertain  unto  you,  and  that  I  cbuM 
draw  no  hope  of  life  from  the  same.  But  I  come  here  only  to  die, 
and  thus  to  yield  myself  humbly  unto  the  will  of  my  lord  the 
king.  I  pray  God  to  save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reign 
over  you,  for  a  gentler  or  more  merciful  prince  was  there  never. 
To  me  he  was  ever  a  good  and  gentle  sovereign  lord.  If  any 
person  wiU  meddle  with  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the 
best.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world  and  of  you,  and  I 
heartily  desire  you  aU  to  pray  for  me."  She  then,  with  her  own 
hands,  removed  her  hat  and  collar,  which  might  impede  the  action 
of  the  sword,  and  taking  the  coifs  from  her  head,  delivered  them 
to  one  of  her  ladies.  Then  covering  her  hair  with  a  little  linen 
cap  (for  it  seems  as  if  her  ladies  were  too  much  overpowered  with 
grief  and  terror  to  assist  her,  and  that  she  was  the  only  person 
who  retained  her  composure),  she  said,  "  Alas,  poor  head !  in  a 
very  brief  space  thou  wilt  roU  in  the  dust  on  the  scaffold ;  and  as 
in  life  thou  didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  queen,  so  in 
death  thou  deserveth  not  better  doom  than  this." 

All  present  were  then  in  tears,  save  the  base  court  sycophants 
who  came  to  flatter  the  evil  passions  of  the  sovereign.  Anne  took 
leave  of  her  weeping  ladies  in  these  pathetic  words : — "  And  ye, 
my  damsels,  who,  whilst  I  lived,  ever  showed  yourselves  so  diligent 
in  my  service,  and  who  are  now  to  be  present  at  my  last  hour  and 
mortal  agony,  as  in  good  fortune  ye  were  faithful  to  me,  so  even 
at  this  my  miserable  death  ye  do  not  forsake  me.  And  as  I  can- 
not reward  you  for  your  true  service  to  me,  I  pray  you  take  com- 
fort for  my  loss ;  howbeit,  forget  me  not,  and  be  always  faithful 
to  the  king's  grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier  fortune,  ye 
may  have  as  your  queen  and  mistress.  And  esteem  your  honour 
far  beyond  your  life ;  and,  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesu,  for- 
get not  to  pray  for  my  soul."  Among  these  true-hearted  ad- 
herents of  the  fallen  queen  was  the  companion  of  her  childhood, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  sister,  who,  faithful 
through  every  reverse,  attended  her  on  the  scaffold.  To  this  tried 
friend  Anne  Boleyn  gave,  as  a  parting  gift,  her  last  possession-^ 
a  little  book  of  devotions,  bound  in  gold,  and  enamelled  black, 
which  she  had  held  in  her  hand  from  the  time  she  left  her  apart- 
ment in  the  Tower  till  she  commenced  her  preparations  for  the 
block.  Mary  always  wore  this  precious  relic  in  her  bosom.  Some 
mysterious  last  words,  supposed  to  be  a  message  to  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  queen  was  observed  to  whisper  very  earnestly  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Wyatt  before  she  knelt  down.    One  of  her  ladies  oovei^  her 
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.eyas  witii  a  bandage ;  and  then  they  withdrew  themselves  some  little 
j^MUse,  and  knelt  down  over  against  the  scaffold,  bewailing  bitterly 
jaatd  shedding  many  tears.  And  thus,  and  without  more  to  say  or 
do,  was  her  head  struck  off;  she  making  no  confession  of  her 
igkvlt,  but  saying,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  pity  on  my  soul !"  She 
-died  with  great  resolution.  Her  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to 
move  when  her  head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner.  It  is  also 
said,  that  before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  of 
death,  thej  seemed  for  an  instant  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleed- 
ing body  as  it  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  last  moments  of  Anne  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns.  The 
gentler  females  who,  like  ministering  angels,  had  followed  their 
rojral  mistress  to  her  doleful  prison  and  dishonouring  scaffold, 
haJf -fainting  and  drowned  in  tears  as  they  were,  surrounded  her 
mangled  remains,  now  a  spectacle  appalling  to  woman's  eyes ;  yet 
they  would  not  abandon  them  to  the  ruffian  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  assistants,  but,  with  unavaiHng  tenderness,  washed 
away  the  blood  from  the  lovely  face  and  glossy  hair,  that  scarcely 
three  years  before  had  been  proudly  decorated  with  the  crown  of 
St.  Edward,  and  now,  but  for  these  unbought  offices  of  faithful 
love,  would  have  been  lying  neglected  in  the  dust.  One  weeping 
lady  took  the  severed  head,  the  others  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
unfortunate  queen,  and  having  reverentially  covered  them  with  a 
sheet,  placed  them  in  a  chest  which  there  stood  ready,  and  canied 
them  to  the  church,  which  is  within  the  Tower ;  where  they  de- 
posited it. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  mangled 
remains  of  this  hapless  queen  repose  in  the  place  generally  pointed 
out  in  St.  Peter's  church  within  the  Tower  as  the  spot  where 
she  was  interred.  It  is  true  that  her  warm  and  almost  palpitating 
form  was  there  conveyed  in  no  better  coffin  than  an  old  elm- 
chest  that  had  been  used  for  keeping  arrows,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  executioner  had  performed  his  office,  thrust 
into  a  grave  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  by  the  side  of  her 
innrdered  brother.  And  there  she  was  interred,  without  other 
obsequies  than  the  whispered  prayers  and  choking  sobs  of  those 
true-hearted  ladies  who  had  attended  her  on  the  scaffold,  and 
were  the  sole  mourners  who  followed  her  to  the  grave.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  history  has  only  preserved  one  name  out  of 
this  gentle  sisterhood,  that  of  Mary  Wyatt,  when  all  were  worthy 
to  have  been  inscribed  in  golden  characters  in  every  page  sacred 
to  female  tenderness  and  charity. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  in  her  thirty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  her 
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execution.  Slie  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  four  queens ;  namely, 
Mary  and  Claude,  queens  of  France,  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  first  consort  of  Henry  YIIL, 
whom,  in  an  evil  hour  for  both,  she  supplanted  in  the  affections 
of  the  king,  and  succeeded  in  her  royal  dignity  as  queen  of  Eng- 
land. She  only  survived  the  broken-hearted  Katharine  four 
months  and  a  few  days. 
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JANE  SEYMOUE, 

THIRD  QUEEN  CONSORT  OP  HENRY  Vm. 


SCRIPTUIIE  points  out  as  an  especial  odium  the  circumstance 
of  a  handmaid  taking  the  place  of  her  mistress.  Odious 
enough  was  the  case  when  Anne  Bolejn  supplanted  the  right  royal 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  but  a  sensation  of  horror  must  pervade 
every  mind  when  the  conduct  of  Jane  Seymour  is  considered. 
Her  wedding  preparations  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the 
heart-rending  events  of  Anne  Boleyn's  last  agonized  hours.  The 
wedding-cakes  must  have  been  backing,  the  wedding-dinner  pro- 
Tiding,  the  wedding-clothes  preparing,  while  the  life-blood  was 
yet  running  warm  in  the  veins  of  the  victim,  whose  place  was  to 
be  rendered  vacant  by  a  violent  death.  Jane  Seymour  had 
arrived  at  an  age  when  the  timidity  of  girlhood  could  no  longer 
be  pleaded  as  excuse  for  passive  acquiescence  in  such  outrages  on 
common  decency.  Jane  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight  children  of 
air  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  Margaret  Went- 
worth,  daughter  of  sir  John  Wentworth.  Through  the  latter  a 
descent  from  the  blood-royal  of  England  was  claimed.  Jane's 
childhood  and  early  youth  are  involved  in  obscurity,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  her  education  was 
finished  and  her  manners  formed  in  the  court  of  France.  It  is 
probable  that  she  entered  the  service  of  Mary  Tudor,  queen  of 
Louis  Xn. ;  her  brother  cei*tainly  did.  Sir  John  Seymour,  subse- 
quently made  interest  for  his  daughter  to  be  placed  as  a  maid  of 
honour  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Henry  VIII.'s  growing  passion  for  Jane  soon  awakened  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  it  is  said  that  her  attention 
was  one  day  attracted  by  a  jewel  which  Jane  Seymour  wore  about 
her  neck,  and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  look  at  it.  Jane  faltered, 
and  drew  back,  and  the  queen  snatched  it  violently  from  her,  so 
violently  that  she  hurt  her  own  hand,  and  found  that  it  contained 
the  portrait  of  the  king,  which  had  been  presented  by  himself  to 
her  fair  rival.  Jane  Sejntnour  had  far  advanced  in  the  same 
serpentine  path  which  conducted  Anne  herself  to  a  throne,  ere 
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she  ventured  to  accept  the  picture  of  her  enamoured  sovereign, 
and  well  assured  must  she  have  been  of  success  in  h^r  ambitious 
views  before  she  presumed  to  wear  it  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
Anne  Boleyn  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  her  wrongs  patiently, 
but  Jane  Seymour's  fortune  was  in  the  ascendant,  hers  in  the 
decline :  her  anger  was  unavailing. 

While  the  last  act  of  that  diabolical  drama  was  played  out 
which  consummated  the  destruction  of  poor  Anne,  it  appears  that 
her  rival  retreated  to  her  paternal  mansion,  Wolf  HaU,  in  Wilt- 
shire.  There  the  preparations  for  h^r  marriage  with  Henry  VULL 
were  proceeding  with  sufficient  activity  to  allow  her  wedlock  to 
take  place  the  day  after  the  executioner  had  rendered  the  king  a 
widower.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  Henry  VIIL^ 
prepared  for  the  chase,  was  standing  under  a  spreading  oak,  still 
to  be  seen  in  Richmond  pai*k,  breathlessly  awaiting  the  signal- 
gun  from  the  Tower,  announcing  that  the  sword  had  fallen  on  the 
neck  of  Anne  Boleyn.  At  last,  the  sullen  sound  of  the  death-gun 
boomed  along  the  windings  of  the  Thames.  Henry  started  with 
ferocious  joy.  "  Ha,  ha !"  he  cried,  with  satisfaction,  "  the  deed 
is  done.  Uncouple  the  hounds  and  away!"  At  nightfall  the 
king  was  at  Wolf  Hall,  in  Wilts,  telling  the  news  to  his  elected^ 
the  next  morning  he  married  her. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  king  wore  white  for  mourning 
the  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution ;  he  certainly  wore  white, 
not  as  mourning,  but  because  he  on  that  day  wedded  her  rivaL 
Among  others  of  the  king's  privy  council  present  at  the  marriage 
was  his  obsequious  agent,  sir  John  Russell,  who,  having  been  at 
church  with  the  royal  paii%  gave  as  his  opinion,  "  That  the  king 
was  the  goodliest  person  there,  and  that  the  richer  queen  Jane 
was  dressed  the  fairer  she  appeared ;  on  the  contrary,  the  better 
Anne  Boleyn  was  apparelled  the  worse  she  looked ;  but  that  queen 
Jane  was  the  fairest  of  all  Henry's  wives,  though  both  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  queen  Katharine,  in  her  younger  days,  were  women 
not  easily  paralleled."  The  king  and  his  bride  went  to  Win* 
Chester,  where  they  sojourned  a  few  days,  and  fi*om  thence 
returned  to  London,  in  time  to  hold  a  great  court  on  the  29th 
of  May.  Here  the  biide  was  publicly  introduced  as  queen,  and 
her  marriage  festivities  were  blended  with  the  celebration  ol 
Whitsuntide. 

The  crown  was  entailed  on  the  children  of  queen  Jane,  whether 
male  or  female ;  at  which  time  lord  chancellor  Audley,  expatiating 
on  all  the  self-sacrifices  Henry  had  endured  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  concluded  by  proposing  "  that  the  lords  should  pray  for 
heirs  to  the  crown  by  this  marriage,"  and  sent  the  commons  to 
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clxoose  a  speaker.  The  speaker  tliej  chose  was  the  notorious 
^chard  Bich,  who  had  sworn  away  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  More; 
he  outdid  the  chancellor  Audlej  in  his  fulsome  praises  of  the 
king,  thinking  proper  to  load  his  speech  with  personal  flattery, 
''comparing  him,  for  strength  and  fortitude  to  Sampson,  for 
justice  and  prudence  to  Solomon,  and  for  beauty  and  comeliness 
to  Absalom."  Thus  did  the  English  parliament  condescend  to 
encourage  Henry  in  his  vices,  calling  his  self-indulgence  self- 
denial,  and  all  his  evil  good ;  inflating  his  wicked  wilfulness  with 
eulogy,  till  he  actually  forgot,  according  to  Wolsey's  solemn 
warning,  "  that  there  was  both  heaven  and  hell."  Queen  Jane 
Ostensibly  mediated  the  reconciliation  between  the  princess  Mary 
and  the  king.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the 
father  and  daughter,  about  twenty  days  after  the  marriage  of 
Jane  Seymour,  she  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  princess  as 
"  her  most  natural  mother  the  queen."  She  congratulates  her  on 
her  marriage  with  the  king,  praying  God  to  send  them  a  prince. 
From  one  of  Mary's  earlier  letters,  it  is  evident  that  the  princess 
had  known  Jane  Seymour  previously  to  her  marriage,  and  had 
been  treated  kindly  by  her.  The  Catholic  historians  have  men- 
tioned queen  Jane  with  complacency,  on  account  of  her  friendliness 
to  Henry's  ill-treated  daughter ;  the  Protestants  regard  her  with 
veneration  as  the  mother  of  Edward  YI.  and  the  sister  of 
Soimerset ;  and  thus,  with  little  personal  merit,  accident  has  made 
her  the  subject  of  unlimited  party  praise.  The  princess  Mary  was 
permitted  to  visit  her  stepmother  at  the  palaces  of  E;ichmond 
and  Greenwich,  Christmas,  1537.  That  season  was  saddened  to 
queen  Jane  by  the  loss  of  her  father,  sir  John  Seymour.  He  left 
his  family  at  the  veiy  pinnacle  of  exaltation — ^his  eldest  daughter 
the  triumphant  queen  of  England,  his  eldest  son  created  lord 
Beauehamp,  and  lord  chamberlain  for  life. 

Henry's  third  queen  supported  her  dignity  with  silent  placidity. 
Whether  from  instinctive  prudence  or  natural  taciturnity,  she 
certainly  exemplified  the  wise  proverb,  "  that  the  least  said  is  the 
soonest  mended;"  for  she  passed  eighteen  months  of  regal  life 
without  uttering  a  sentence  significant  enough  to  bear  preservation. 
The  terror  of  the  axe  seems  to  have  kept  even  this  favoured 
qaeen  in  the  most  humiliating  state  of  submission  during  the 
term  of  her  sceptred  slavery.  In  all  things  presenting  a  contrast 
to  h€ar  predecessor,  Jane  Seymour  took  for  her  motto  bound  to 

OBBT  AND  8EBYE. 

Jane  jSeymour,  like  many  other  persons  suddenly  raised  in  the 
woild,  enforced  very  rigorous  rules  regarding  the  etiquette  of 
dresa  at  her  court.    The  maids  of  honour  were  expected  to  wear 
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Tery  costly  girdles  of  pearls,  and  if  not  very  faDy  set,  they  were 
not  to  appear  in  her  royal  presence.  The  nnmbcar  of  peax)s 
required  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  since  lady  lisle 
sent  that  nnmber  to  Anne  Basset,  one  of  her  daughters,  who  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  new  queen.  But  the  g^dle  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rich,  therefore  the  young  lady  could  not  exhibit  it  before 
the  queen. 

As  the  king's  two  former  wives  (though  afterwards  repudiated 
and  discrowned)  had  receiyed  the  honours  of  splendid  ooronationSy 
be  was  of  course  desirous  of  thus  distinguishing  the  beloved  Jane 
Seymour ;  but  her  coronation  was  delayed  by  pestilence,  and  stiU 
further  procrastinated  by  promise  of  the  long-desired  heir  to 
the  throne.  To  obviate  the  chance  of  his  present  consort  taking 
any  fancies  in  her  head,  Henry  gp-aciously  announced  his  intention 
of  remaining  near  her  at  Hampton  Court,  where  she  took  to  her 
chamber  September  16, 1537,  with  all  the  ceremonies  appertaining 
,to  the  retirement  of  an  English  queen  in  her  situation.  An 
insalubrious  state  etiquette  after  Jane  had  taken  to  her  chamber 
(according  to  the  queenly  custom),  obliged  her  to  confine  herself 
therein  a  whole  month,  and  during  this  long  space  of  time  the 
royal  patient  was  deprived  of  the  needful  benefits  of  air  and 
exercise ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  expressly  declared,  by  a  circular  notifi* 
cation,  "that  the  queen  was  happily  delivered  of  a  prince  on 
Fiiday,  October  12,  being  the  vigil  of  St  Edward's  day,  and  had 
she  been  kept  in  a  state  of  rational  quiet,  it  is  probable  she  might 
have  recovered.  But  the  intoxication  of  joy  into  which  the  king 
and  the  court  were  plunged  at  the  appearance  of  the  long-desired 
heir  of  England,  seemed  to  deprive  them  of  all  consideration  of 
consequences,  or  they  would  have  kept  the  bustle  attendant  on 
the  ceremonial  of  his  christening  far  enough  from  her.  It  to<^ 
place  on  the  Monday  night  after  the  birth  of  the  prince.  The 
procession  commenced  in  Jane's  very  chamber,  where  regal 
etiquette  imperiously  demanded  that  she  should  play  her  part  in 
the  scene ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  a  private  gentlewoman  raised  to 
the  queenly  state  would  seek  to  excuse  herself  from  anything 
pertaining  to  her  dignity,  however  inconvenient.  It  was  the  rule 
for  a  queen  of  England,  when  her  infant  was  christened,  to  be 
removed  from  her  bed  to  a  state  couch.  The  baptism  of  the 
prince  took  place  by  torchlight,  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton  Court, 
where  the  future  defender  of  the  refonned  religion  was  presented 
at  the  font  by  his  sister  and  Catholic  successor,  the  prinoess 
Mary.  There,  too,  unconscious  of  the  awful  event  that  had 
changed  her  fortunes  in  the  dawn  of  her  existence,  after  she  had 
been  proclaimed  heiress  of  the  realm,  came  the  young  motherless 
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SUizabetli,  who  had  been  roused  from  her  sweet  slumbers  of  infant 
innocence,  and  arrayed  in  robes  of  state,  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  to  her  in  the  ceremony.  In  this  procession  Elizabeth, 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  aspii-ing  Seymour  (brother  to  the  queen), 
with  playful  smiles  carried  a  cap  called  a  chrysom  for  the  son  of 
her  for  whose  sake  her  mother's  blood  had  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold,  and  herself  branded  with  the  reproach  of  illegitimacy. 
And  there  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  the  mui'dered  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  grandfather  of  the  disinherited  Elizabeth,  made 
himself  an  object  of  contemptuous  pity  to  every  eye  by  assisting 
at  this  rite,  bearing  a  taper  of  virgin  wax,  with  a  towel  about  his 
neck.  How  strangely  associated  seem  the  other  personages  who 
met  in  this  historical  scene !  how  passing  strange,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  before  whom  the  scroll  of  their  after  life  has  been  unrolled, 
it  is  to  contemplate  the  princess  Mary  joining  Cranmer  (after- 
wards sent  to  the  stake  in  her  reign),  who  was  associated  with  his 
enemy  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  all  as  sponsors  in  this  baptismal 
rite !  The  font  of  solid  silver  was  guarded  by  sir  John  Russell, 
sir  Nicholas  Carew,  sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  sir  Anthony  Browne, 
in  aprons,  and  with  towels  about  their  necks.  The  marchioness 
of  Exeter  carried  the  child  under  a  canopy.  The  prince's  wet- 
nnrse  (whom  he  afterwards  called  "  mother  Jack,"  from  her  name 
of  Jackson)  walked  near  to  her  charge.  After  the  prince  was 
baptized,  his  style  was  proclaimed  by  Garter:  "Gk)d,  in  his 
Almighty  and  infinite  grace,  grant  good  life  and  long  to  the  right 
high,  right  excellent,  and  noble  prince  Edward,  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  earl  of  Chester,  most  dear  and  entirely-beloved  son  of  our 
most  dread  and  gracious  lord  Henry  VIII."  The  lady  Mary 
gave  her  godson  a  cup  of  gold;  Cranmer  gave  him  three 
great  silver  bowls  and  two  great  pots,  which  were  borne  by  the 
father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  presented  a  similar 
offering.  In  the  returning  procession,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was 
led  away  by  the  princess  Mary,  her  sister.  The  train  of  the 
infant  princess — ^for,  though  but  four  years  old,  she  had  a  train 
— *was  carried  by  the  lady  Herbert,  sister  of  the  future  queen, 
Katharine  Parr.  The  heir  of  England  was  borne  back  in  solemn 
fetate,  with  trumpets  sounding  before  him,  to  his  mother's  chamber, 
tihere  to  receive  her  blessing.  King  Henry  had  remained  seated 
hy  the  queen's  couch  during  the  whole  of  the  baptismal  rite, 
which,  with  aU  its  tedious  parade,  took  up  two  or  three  hours,  not 
being  over  till  midnight.  What  with  the  presence  of  king  Henry 
i—zather  a  boisterous  inmate  for  a  sick  chamber,  what  with  the 
lirocession  setting  out  from  the  chamber,  and  the  braying  of  the 
tmmpets  at  its  entrance  when  it  returned  (the  herald  especially 
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notes  the  goodly  noise  they  made  there) ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
exciting  ceremonial  of  bestowing  her  maternal  benediction  on  her 
newly-baptized  babe,  the  poor  queen  had  been  kept  in  a  complete 
hurry  of  spirits  for  many  hours.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
imprudence  was,  that  on  the  day  after  she  was  indisposed,  and  on 
the  Wednesday  received  all  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
for  the  dying.  Nevertheless  she  amended,  and  was  certainly 
better ;  but  she  did  not  live  over  the  night  of  October  24. 

The  king  left  Hampton  Court  directly  for  Windsor,  part  of  his 
council  remaining  to  order  the  funeral.  In  a  despatch  from  the 
council  to  the  ambassador  of  France,  the  death  of  the  queen  is 
clearly  attributed  to  having  been  suffered  to  take  cold  and  eat 
improper  food. 

The  day  after  her  death  she  was  embalmed ;  the  next  day,  in 
the  chamber  of  presence,  a  heai*se  with  twenty-four  tapers  was 
set  up.  This  done,  the  coi*pse  was  reverently  conveyed  from  the 
place  where  she  died,  placed  under  the  hearse,  and  covered  with  a 
rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold ;  lights  were  burning  night  and  day, 
with  six  torches  and  wax  lights  upon  the  altar,  divine  service 
being  performed.  All  ladies  were  in  mourning  habits,  with  white 
kerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  kneeling  about  the 
hearse.  A  watch  of  these  ladies,  with  the  princess  Mary  at  their 
head  as  chief  mourner,  was  kept  nightly  in  the  queen's  chamber 
round  the  royal  corpse  to  the  last  day  of  October,  when  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  her  almoner,  assisted  by  the  sub-dean  and  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  performed  all  ceremonies,  and  attended  the 
removal  of  the  coffin,  with  great  state  and  solemnity,  to  Hampton 
Court  chapel,  till  November  12,  when  the  queen's  funeral  procession 
set  out  from  Hampton  to  Windsor,  for  interment  in  St.  Greorge's 
chapel,  which  was  done  with  aU  the  pomp  and  majesty  possible. 
The  princess  Mary  paid  all  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to  her  friendly 
stepmother,  by  attending  as  chief  mourner.  In  every  instance 
the  rites  of  the  ancient  church  were  performed.  Queen  Jane  was 
interred  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at  St.  Greorge's  chapel ;  an 
.epitaph  was  composed  for  her,  comparing  her,  in  death,  to  the 
phoenix,  from  whose  death  another  phoenix,  Edward  YI.,  sprang. 

Two  queens  of  Henry  had  been  previously  consigned  to  their 
last  repose,  but  not  with  royal  pomp.  Katharine  of  Arragon  was 
buried  as  his  brother's  widow,  and  not  as  his  wife.  As  to  Anne 
3oleyn,  her  poor  mangled  corpse  was  not  vouchsafed,  as  far  aa 
her  unloving  spouse  was  aware,  the  religious  rites  bestowed  on 
the  remains  of  the  most  wretched  mendicant  who  expires  on  the 
highway  of  our  Christian  land.  Jane  Seymour  was  the  first 
{spouse,  out  of    three,  whom  he  owned  at  her    death    as  his 
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wedded  wife.  His  respect  for  tlie  memory  of  lus  lost  queen 
can  be  best  i^preciated  by  the  circumstanoe  of  bis  wearing 
black  for  her  loss,  even  at  the  Christmas  festival,  when  the 
whole  court  likewise  appeared  in  deep  mourning.  As  this 
worldly-minded  king  detested  the  sight  of  black,  or  anything 
that  reminded  him  of  death,  so  entirely  that  he  was  ready  to 
violently  assault  persons  who  came  to  court  in  mourning  for 
their  friends,  the  extent  of  his  self-sacrifice  may  be  imagined,  for 
he  did  not  change  his  widower's  habiliments  till  Candlemas.  The 
infant  prince,  whose  birth  cost  Jane  her  life,  was  nursed  at 
Havering  Bower.  He  inherited  his  mother's  beauty,  her  starry 
eyes,  and  regular  features.  Margaret  lady  Bryan,  who  had  faith- 
fully superintended  the  childhood  of  Henry's  two  daughters,  had 
now  the  care  of  their  brother,  Jane  Seymour's  motherless  babe. 
Her  descriptions  of  his  infancy  at  Havering  are  pretty.  She  says, 
•«  that  my  lord  prince's  grace  is  in  good  health  and  merry ;  and 
his  gprace  hath  three  teeth  out,  and  the  fourth  appearing."  She 
complains,  however,  "  that  the  princely  baby's  best  coat  was  only 
tinael,  and  that  he  hath  never  a  good  jewel  to  set  on  his  cap ; 
howbeit^  she  would  order  all  things  for  his  honour  as  well  as  she 
could,  so  that  the  king  (Henry  YIII.)  should  be  contented  withal." 
The  lord  chancellor  visited  him  at  Havering ;  he  assured  Cromwell 
that  he  never  saw  so  goodly  a  child  of  his  age,  "  so  merry,  so 
pleasant,  so  good  and  loving  of  countenance,  and  so  earnest  an 
eye,  which  made  sage  judgment  of  every  one  that  approached 
ldm«  And  albeit,  his  grace  waxeth  firm  and  stiff,  and  can  stead- 
fastly stand,  and  would  advance  himself  to  go  if  they  would  suffer 
him ;  but,  as  me-seemeth,  they  yet  do  best,  considering  his  grace 
18  yet  but  tender,  that  he  should  not  strain  himself  as  his  own 
courage  would  serve  him,  till  he  come  to  be  above  a  year  of  age." 
Again,  from  Hunsdon,  lady  Bryan  wishes  Henry  YIII.  had  seen 
**my  lord  prince's  grace,  who  was  pleasantly  disposed;  the 
suxuitrels  played,  and  his  grace  danced  and  played  so  wantonly 
that  he  could  not  stand  still." 

The  day  the  little  motherless  prince  completed  his  ninth  year, 
he  took  his  first  lesson  in  French  with  great  spirit.  He  pro- 
gressed so  favourably  in  all  his  studies  that  he  was  considered  an 
ixifant  prodigy.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne,  January  28,  1547, 
cm  his  royal  father's  death,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title 
of  Edward  VL  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  diligently, 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  Dr.  Cox,  taking  great  pleasure  in 
leaniing.  He  wrote  a  very  curious  journal  of  his  life,  which,  un- 
foortunately,  was  very  short,  for  he  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1553,  aged  fifteen  years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days. 
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ANNE  OF  CLEVES, 

FOURTH  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VHI. 


HENRY  Yin.  had,  as  we  liave  seen,  disposed  of  tliree  queens 
.  before  lie  sought  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Cleves ;  and,  though 
historians  have  said  much  of  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Jane 
Seymour,  she  had  not  been  dead  a  month  ere  he  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  provide  himself  with  another  wife.  Francis  I.,  when 
Henry  requested  to  be  permitted  to  choose  a  lady  of  the  royal 
blood  of  France  for  his  queen,  replied,  "that  there  was  not  a 
damsel  of  any  degree  in  his  dominions  who  should  not  be  at  his 
disposal."  Henry  took  this  compliment  so  literally,  that  he  re- 
quired the  French  monarch  to  bring  the  fairest  ladies  of  his  court 
to  Calais,  for  him  to  take  his  choice.  "  It  is  impossible,"  replied 
Francis,  "  to  bring  ladies  of  noble  blood  to  market,  as  horses  were 
trotted  out  at  a  fair." 

Reasons  of  a  political  nature,  combined  with  his  earnest  wish 
of  obtaining  a  fair  and  gentle  helpmate  for  his  old  age,  induced 
Henry  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cromwell's  flattering  commendation  of 
the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Cleves.  Anne  was  the  second 
daughter  of  John  III.,  duke  of  Cleves,  by  his  consort  Marie,  the 
heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Juliers.  She  was  bom  the  22nd  of 
September,  1516,  and  was  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  her  father 
having  established  the  reformed  faith  in  his  dominions. 

Anne's  eldest  sister,  Sybilla,  was  married  to  John  Frederick, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Protestant  confede- 
ration in  Germany,  known  in  history  by  the  term  of  "  the  Smal- 
caldic  league."  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Reformation,  and 
for  his  invincible  aidherence  to  his  principles,  and  his  courage  in 
adversity,  was  sumamed  "  the  lion-hearted  Elector."  Sybilla  was 
famed  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and  conjugal  tenderness,  as  well  as 
for  her  winning  manners  and  great  beauty.  It  was  mentioned, 
as  a  peculiar  recommendation  for  Anne  and  her  younger  sister,  tho 
lady  Amelie,  that  they  had  both  been  educated  by  the  same  pru- 
dent and  sensible  mother  who  had  formed  the  mind  of  Sybilla,  and 
it  was  supposed  their  acquirements  were  of  a  solid  kind,  since 
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accompliBhinents  theyliad  none,  with  the  exception  of  skill  in 
needlework.  Henry  commissioned  Hans  Holbein  to  paint  the 
I>ortraits  of  both  Anne  and  Amelie  for  his  consideration;  but 
though  he  determined  to  take  his  choice,  Cromwell's  agents  at  the 
courts  of  Cleves  and  Saxony  had  predisposed  him  in  favour  of 
Anne,  by  the  reports  they  had  written  of  her  charms  and  amiable 
qualities. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Anne's  father,  which  occuired 
February  6, 1539,  occasioned  a  temporary  delay  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings;  but  her  mother,  as  well  as  her  brother, 
duke  William  (who  succeeded  to  the  duchy),  were  eager  to  secure 
so  powerful  an  ally  to  the  Protestant  cause  as  the  king  of 
England,  and  to  see  Anne  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  queen. 
Dr.  Barnes  was  the  most  active  agent  employed  by  Cromwell  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  matrimonial  treaty,  and  was  never  for- 
given by  Henry  for  the  pains  he  took  in  concluding  the  alliance. 
Henry's  commissioner  for  the  maniage,  Nicholas  Wotton,  gives 
his  sovereign  the  following  particulars  of  Anne  of  Cleves  :— 

''As  for  the  education  of  my  said  ladye,  she  hath  from  her 
childhood  been,  like  as  the  ladye  Sybille  was  till  she  married, 
brought  up  with  the  lady  duchess  her  mother,  and  in  manner 
never  from  her  elbow — ^the  lady  duchess  being  a  very  wise  lady, 
and  one  that  very  strictly  looketh  to  her  children.  All  I  have 
asked  report  her  to  be  of  very  gentle  conditions,  by  which  she 
hath  BO  much  won  her  mother's  favour,  that  she  is  very  loath  to 
suffer  her  to  depart  from  her.  She  occupieth  her  time  much  with 
the  needle.  She  can  read  and  write  her  own  [language],  but 
French  and  Latin,  or  other  language  she  knoweth  not,  nor  yet 
can  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument;  for  they  take  it  here  in 
(Germany  for  a  rebuke  and  lightness,  that  great  ladies  should  have 
any  knowledge  of  musick.  Her  wit  is  so  good,  that  no  doubt  she 
will  in  a  short  space  learn  the  English  tongue,  whenever  she 
putteth  her  mind  to  it.  I  could  never  hear  that  she  is  inclined  to 
the  good  cheer  of  this  country ;  ^and  marvel  it  were  if  she  should, 
seeing  that  her  brother,  in  whom  it  were  somewhat  more  tolerable, 
dotli  so  well  abstain  from  it.  Your  grace's  servant,  Hans  Holbein, 
hath  taken  the  effigies  of  my  ladye  Anne  and  the  ladye  Amelye 
her  sister,  and  hath  expressed  their  images  very  lively." 

The  miniature  executed  by  Holbein  was  exquisite  as  a  work  of 

art,  and  the  box  in  which  it  came  over  "  worthy  the  jewel  it  con- 

I  tained  :**  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  white  rose,  delicately  carved  in 

I  ivory,  which  unscrewed,  and  showed  the  miniature  at  the  bottom. 

I  It  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  from  this  curious  original.    The 

I  features  are  regular,  although  the  costume,  a  stiff  German  imita- 

I 
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tion  of  the  prevalent  mode,  is  anbecoming.  The  fiye-comered 
hood  of  Anne  Bolejn  and  Jane  Seymour  has  been  modified  into  a 
heavy  coif  of  white  lawn  or  lace.  The  shoulders  are  deformed  by 
hard  triangular  epaulettes,  the  waist  is  short,  and  the  elbows 
loaded  with  drapery  without  foim  or  taste.  The  face  of  the 
young  lady,  however,  appeared  sufficiently  lovely  to  decide  Henry 
on  accepting  her,  and  the  negotiation  was  completed  at  Windsor 
early  in  the  same  month  in  which  arrived  Holbein's  flattering 
portrait.  The  contra^st  of  marriage  was  signed  at  Dusseldorf, 
September  the  4th,  1539.  All  matters  of  state  policy  and  royal 
ceremonials  being  arranged,  the  bride-elect  bade  a  long,  and,  as 
it  proved,  a  last  farewell  to  her  mother,  her  brother  and  sisters, 
by  aU  of  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  She  quitted  her  native 
city  of  Dusseldorf  the  first  week  in  October,  1539,  and,  attended  by 
a  splendid  train  and  escort,  left  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Rhine 
for  the  stranger-land  of  which  she  was  now  styled  the  queen. 

At  Antwerp  many  English  merchants  met  her  grace  four  miles 
without  the  town,  clad  in  velvet  coats  and  chains  of  gold.  The 
next  day  the  English  merchants  brought  her  on  her  way  to 
Stetkyn,  and  gave  her  a  gift.  She  then  proceeded,  at  the  same 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a-day,  through  Tokyn,  Bruges,  Oldenburgh, 
JSTieuport,  and  Dunkirk,  to  Gravelines,  where  the  captain  received 
her  honourably.  The  next  day  she  arrived  in  the  English  pale 
at  Calais  between  se^en  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that 
she  and  her  ladies  must  have  quitted  their  pillows  and  commenced 
their  journey  long  before  it  was  light. 

The  lord  admiral  with  a  low  obeisance  welcomed  the  royal  bride, 
and  brought  her  into  Calais  by  the  lantern-gate,  where  the  ships 
lay  in  the  haven  garnished  with  their  banners,  pensils,  and  flags, 
pleasant  to  behold ;  and  at  her  entry  was  shot  such  a  peal  of  guns, 
that  all  her  retinue  were  astonished.  The  town  of  Calais  echoed 
the  royal  salute  with  a  peal  of  ordnance  along  the  coast.  "  When 
she  entered  the  lantern-gate,  she  stayed  to  view  the  king's  ships 
called  the  Lyon  and  the  Sweepstakes,  which  were  decked  with  one 
hundred  banners  of  silk  and  gold." 

The  new  queen  was  detained  by  the  perversity  of  winds  and 
waves  80  long,  that  she  kept  her  Christmas  festival  x>erf orce  at 
Calais.  At  last  she  embarked  with  her  train,  and,  attended  by  a  royal 
convoy  of  fifty  ships,  sailed  with  a  prosperous  wind,  December  27, 
and  had  so  quick  a  passage,  that  she  landed  at  Deal  the  same  day 
at  five  o'clock.  She  was  honourably  received  by  sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  lord  warden  of  the  port,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
a  castle  newly  built,  supposed  to  be  Walmer  castle,  where  she 
changed  her  dress,  and  remained  till  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
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Snifott:  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  with  a  great  company  of 
knights,  esquires,  and  the  flower  of  the  ladies  of  Kent,  came  to 
welcome  her  to  England ;  by  them  she  was  conducted  to  Dover 
castle,  and  there  she  rested  till  the  Monday,  which  was  a  wintry 
and  inclement  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  storm  that  raged 
abroad,  she  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  been  issued  for  the 
manner  and  order  of  her  journey,  and  commenced  her  progiess  to 
•  Canterbury.  On  Barham  downs  she  was  met  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  a  great  company  of  gentlemen,  who  attended 
her  to  St.  Augustine's  without  Canterbury.  On  new-year's  eve 
she  was  conducted  to  Rochester,  where  she  remained  in  the 
bishop's  palace  all  new-year's  day. 

Henry,  who  was  impatient  to  see  her,  rode  to  Rochester  incog' 
niio  on  the  morrow,  with  eight  gentlemen  of  his  privy-chamber,  all 
dressed  alike  in  coats  of  marble  colour  (some  sort  of  grey),  expect- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  his  highly-praised  G-erman  bride  would  rival 
both  the  bright-eyed  Boleyn  and  the  fair  Seymour.  On  his  arrival, 
he  despatched  sir  Anthony  Browne,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to 
inform  Anne  that  "  he  had  brought  her  a  new-year's  gift,  if  she 
wonld  please  to  receive  it."  The  knight  afterwards  declared, 
**  that  he  was  struck  with  consternation  when  he  was  shown  the 
queen,  and  was  never  so  much  dismayed  in  his  life  as  to  see  a 
lady  so  far  unlike  what  had  been  represented."  He  had,  however, 
the  discretion  to  conceal  his  impression,  well  knowing  how  greatly 
opinions  vary  as  to  beauty,  and  left  the  king  to  judge  for  himself. 
When  Henry,  whose  impatience  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
entered  the  presence  of  lus  betrothed,  a  glance  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  enchantment  which  Holbein's  pencil  had  created :  the  goods 
ivere  not  equal  to  pattern,  and  he  considered  himself  an  injui'ed 
man.  He  recoiled  in  bitter  disappointment.  It  is  possible  that 
A-nuft  was  not  a  whit  more  charmed  with  Henry's  appearance  and 
deportment  than  he  was  with  hers,  especially  as  he  was  not  in  the 
most  gracious  of  moods.  But,  although  somewhat  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  formidable  spouse  to  whom  she 
had  been  consigned  by  the  will  of  her  coimtry,  she  sank  upon  her 
knees  at  his  approach,  and  did  her  best  to  ofler  him  a  loving 
greeting.  Evilly  as  Henry  was  disposed  towards  the  luckless 
princesSy  he  was  touched  with  the  meekness  and  deep  humility  of 
her  behaviour.  He  did  violence  to  his  feelings  so  far  as  to  raise 
her  np  with  some  show  of  civility.  The  interview  only  lasted  a 
feir  minutes,  but  scarcely  twenty  words  were  exchanged.  Anne's 
mother-tongue,  the  German  of  the  Rhine,  familiarly  called  "  high 
Dutch,**  was  so  displeasing  to  Henry's  musical  ears,  that  he  would 
not  make  any  attempts  to  converse  with  her  by  means  of  an  in* 
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terpreter ;  yet  lie  was  previously  awaxe  that  "  lis  wife  could  speak 
no  English,  he  no  Dutch."  The  moment  he  quitted  her  presence, 
he  sent  for  the  lords  who  had  brought  her  over,  and  indignantly 
addressed  the  following  queries  to  the  lord  admiral :  "  How  like 
you  this  woman  P  Do  you  think  her  so  personable,  fair,  and  beauti- 
ful as  report  hath  been  made  unto  me  ?  I  pray  you  teU  me  true." 
The  admiral  evasively  rejoined,  "  I  take  her  not  for /air,  but  to  be 
of  a  hrovm  complexion." — "  Alas !"  said  the  king,  "  whora  shall 
men  trust  P  I  promise  you  I  see  no  such  thing  as  hath  been 
shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or  report.  I  am  ashamed  that  men 
have  praised  her  as  they  have  done,  and  I  love  her  not."  The 
new-year's  gift  which  he  had  provided  for  Anne,  was  a  partlet  of 
sable  skins  to  wear  about  her  neck,  and  a  mujffly  furred ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  muff  and  tippet  of  rich  sables.  This  he  had  intended  to 
present  with  his  own  hand  to  her,  but  not  considering  her  hand- 
some enough  to  be  entitled  to  such  an  honour,  he  sent  it  to  her 
the  following  morning  by  sir  Anthony  Browne,  with  as  cold  a 
message  as  might  be.  He  made  bitter  complaints  of  his  hard  fate 
to  lord  Russell,  sir  Anthony  Browne,  and  sir  Anthony  Denny. 
The  latter  gentleman  told  his  sovereign,  "  that  persons  of  humble 
station  had  this  great  advantage  over  princes ;  that  they  might 
go  and  choose  their  own  wives,  while  great  princes  must  take 
such  as  were  brought  them." 

Henry  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy,  and  when  he 
saw  CromweU,  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  vituperation  against 
those  who  had  provided  him  with  so  unsuitable  a  consort,  whom, 
with  his  characteristic  brutality,  he  likened  to  a  "  great  Flanders 
mare."  CromweU  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  himself 
to  the  lord  admiral,  for  whom  he  had  no  great  kindness,  by  say- 
ing, "  that  when  that  nobleman  found  the  princess  so  different 
from  the  pictures  and  repoi-ts  which  had  been  made  of  her,  he 
ought  to  have  detained  her  at  Calais  till  he  had  given  the 
king  notice  that  she  was  not  so  handsome  as  had  been  repre- 
sented." The  admiral  replied,  bluntly,  "  that  he  was  not  invested 
with  any  such  authority:  his  commission  was  to  bring  her  to 
England,  and  he  had  obeyed  his  orders."  Cromwell  retorted 
upon  him,  **  that  he  had  spoken  in  his  letters  of  the  lady's  beauty 
in  terms  of  commendation,  which  had  misled  his  highness  and  his 
council."  The  admiral,  however,  represented,  "  that  as  the  prin- 
<--.ess  was  generally  reported  for  a  beauty,  he  had  only  repeated  the 
opinions  of  others ;  for  which  no  one  ought  reasonably  to  blame 
him."  This  altercation  was  interrupted  by  the  peremptory  de- 
mand of  the  king,  '*  that  some  means  should  be  found  for  prevent- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  completing  his  engagement."    A  council 
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was  Btumnoned  in  all  haste,  at  which  the  pre-contract  of  the  lady 
with  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  objected  by  Henry's  ministers  as  a 
legal  impediment  to  her  union  with  the  king. 

Anne,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Dartford  (with  a  heavy  heart 
no  donbt),  was  delayed  in  her  progress,  while  her  brother's  am- 
bassadors, by  whom  she  had  been  attended  to  England,  were 
summoned  to  produce  documentary  evidence  that  the  contract 
was  dissolved.  They  declared  that  the  engagement  between  the 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  marquess  of  Lorraine  had  been 
m^^y  a  conditional  agreement  between  the  parents  of  the  parties 
when  both  in  their  minority ;  and  that  in  the  year  1535  it  had 
been  formally  annulled.  Cranmer  and  the  bishop  of  Durham 
were  of  opinion  that  no  just  impediment  to  the  marriage  existed. 
OromweU  also  represented  to  the  king  the  impolicy  of  embroiling 
hiTngPilf  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  in  such  forcible 
terms,  that  Henry  passionately  exclaimed,  "  Is  there,  then,  no 
remedy  but  that  I  must  needs  put  my  neck  into  the  yoke?" 
Having  in  these  gracious  words  signified  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  solemnization  of  his  nuptials,  he  ordered  the  most 
splendid  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  marriage. 

The  public  reception  of  Anne  of  Oleves  by  Heniy  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  on  Blackheath,  where  was  pitched  a  rich  tent 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  divers  other  tents  and  pavilions,  in  which 
were  made  fires,  with  perfumes  for  her  and  her  ladies.  From  the 
tents  to  the  park  gate  at  Greenwich  all  the  furze  and  bushes  were 
cut  down,  and  an  ample  space  cleared  for  the  view  of  all  specta- 
tors. She  came  down  from  Shooter's  hill  towards  the  tents ;  and 
was  met  by  the  earl  of  Rutland,  her  lord  chamberlain,  and  her 
other  officers  of  state.  Then  Dr.  Kaye,  her  almoner,  presented 
to  her,  on  the  king's  behalf,  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  her 
household,  and  addressed  her  in  an  eloquent  Latin  oration,  of  which 
the  unlearned  princess  understood  not  a  word ;  but  it  was  answered 
with  all  due  solemnity  in  her  name  by  her  brother's  secretary,  who 
acted  as  her  interpreter.  "  Then  the  king's  nieces,  the  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  marchicmess  of 
Dorset,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  France,  with  the  duchess  of 
Bichmond,  and  other  ladies,  to  the  number  of  sixty-five,  saluted 
and  welcomed  her  grace.  Anne  alighted  from  the  chariot  in  which 
the  had  performed  her  long  journey,  and  with  most  goodly 
manner  and  loving  countenance  returned  thanks,  and  kissed  them 
all;  her  officers  and  councillors  kissed  her  hand,  after  which  she, 
witibi  all  the  ladies,  entered  the  tents  and  warmed  themselves. 

The  circumstance  of  Anne  being  marked  with  the  small-pox 
explains  the  mystery  6f  why  Holbein's  portrait  pleased  the  king 
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80  mucli  better  than  the  originaL  No  artist  copies  the  crad 
traces  of  that  maladj  in  a  lady's  face ;  therefore  the  picture  was 
flattered,  even  if  the  features  were  faithfully  delineated. 

When  Anne  was  advertised  of  the  king's  coming,  she  issued 
ont  of  her  tent,  being  apparelled  in  a  rich  gown  of  doth  of  gold, 
made  round,  without  any  train,  after  the  Dutch  fashion ;  and  on 
her  head  a  caul,  and  over  that  a  round  bonnet  or  cap,  set  full  of 
orient  x>earL  At  the  door  of  the  tent  she  mounted  on  a  fair 
horse,  richly  trapped  with  goldsmith's  work ;  and,  surrounded  by 
her  Flemish  attendants  who  were  on  foot,  she  marched  towards 
the  king,  who,  perceiving  her  approach,  came  forward  somewhat 
beyond  the  cross  on  the  heath,  and  there  paused  a  little  till  she 
came  nearer.  Then  he  put  off  his  bonnet,  and  came  forward  to  her, 
and  with  most  loving  countenance  and  princely  behaviour  saluted, 
welcomed,  and  embraced  her ;  and  she  likewise,  not  forgetting 
her  duty,  with  most  amiable  aspect  and  womanly  behavioor, 
received  his  grace  with  many  sweet  words  and  great  praises. 

When  the  king  had  conversed  a  little  with  her,  which  must 
have  been  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  he  put  her  on  his  right 
hand,  and  they  rode  side  by  side  together  to  Greenwich  palace. 
As  they  passed,  they  beheld  from  the  wharf  how  the  citizens  of 
London  were  rowing  up  and  down  on  the  Thames,  every  craft  in 
its  barge  garnished  with  banners,  flags,  streamers,  pensils,  and 
targets,  some  painted  and  blazoned  with  the  king's  arms,  some 
with  those  of  her  grace,  and  some  with  the  arms  of  their  craft  or 
mystery. 

A  splendid  scene  it  must  have  been,  that  gorgeous  cavalcade, 
extending  from  Blackheath,  through  the  park,  to  the  water'8 
edge,  and  the  broad-bosomed  Thames  so  gaily  dight  with  the  flags 
and  gilded  barges  of  the  queen  of  merchant  cities,  and  all  the 
aquatic  pageantry  which  wealth  and  loyalty  could  devise  to  do 
honour  to  the  sovereign's  bride.  As  soon  as  she  and  the  king 
had  alighted  from  their  horses  in  the  inner  court,  the  king  lovingly 
embraced  her,  and  bade  her  "  welcome  to  her  own;"  then  led  her 
by  the  left  arm  through,  and  so  brought  her  up  to  her  privy- 
chamber,  which  was  richly  prepared  for  her  reception.  There 
Henry,  eager  to  be  released  from  the  irksome  part  of  playing  the 
loving  bridegroom  and  gracious  sovereign,  left  her,  and  retired  to 
give  vent  to  his  discontent  in  his  own.  He  was  attended  by  his 
anxious  premier  CromweU,  to  whom  he  exclaimed, "  How  say  you, 
my  lord ;  is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?  Say  what  they  will,  she  is 
nothing  fair.  Her  person,  is  well  and  seemly,  but  nothing  else.** 
The  obsequious  minister  assented  to  the  royal  opinion — ^nay, 
sware  **  by  his  faith,  that  his  sovereign  said  right ;"  yet  ventured 
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to  observe,  by  way  of  commendation,  **  that  be  thought  she  had  a 
qaeenly  maimer  withall."  This  Henry  frankly  allowed.  Cromwell 
lamented  "  that  his  grace  was  no  better  content,"  as  well  indeed 
he  might,  since  his  own  ruin  was  decreed  from  that  hour. 

When  the  lord  c&amberlain  inquired  of  the  king,  "  What  day 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  name  for  the  coronation  of  the 
queen  ?" — "  We  will  talk  of  that  when  I  have  made  her  my  queen," 
was  the  ominous  reply  of  the  moody  monarch.  Next  day  Henry 
vent  lor  all  his  council,  and  repeated  his  favourite  expression, 
"  that  he  was  not  well  handled  about  the  contract  with  the  prince 
of  Lorraine,"  and  required  that  Anne  should  make  a  solemn 
protestation  that  she  was  free  from  all  pre-contracts.  This  she 
did  in  the  presence  of  all  his  council  and  notaries.  When  Henry 
waa  informed  by  Cromwell  that  the  lady  had  made  the  above 
protest  in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms,  he  repeated  his  first 
ungracious  exclamation,  "  Is  there,  then,  none  other  remedy,  but 
I  must  needs  against  my  will  put  my  neck  into  the  yoke!" 
Cromwell  escaped  from  the  royal  presence  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
leaving  his  master  in  what  he  politely  terms  "  a  study  or  pensive- 
nefis;"  in  other  words,  an  access  of  sullen  ill-humour,  in  which 
be  remained  till  the  Monday  morning,  when  he  declared  "  that  it 
-was  his  intention  to  go  through  with  it,"  and  directed  that  the 
nuptials  should  be  solemnized  on  the  following  day,  January  6th, 
cxnnmonly  called  Twelfth  day.  However  reluctant  the  royal  bride- 
groom was  to  fulfil  his  distasteful  matrimonial  engagement,  he 
made  his  personal  arrangements  that  morning  with  much  greater 
speed  than  the  bride,  and  had  donned  his  wedding  garments  so 
long  before  she  was  ready,  that  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  his 
conjugal  privilege  beforehand  by  grumbling  at  having  to  wait. 
His  bridal  costume  was  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  raised  with  great 
Howers  of  silver,  and  furred  with  black  jennettes.  His  coat, 
crimson  satin,  slashed  and  embroidered,  and  clasped  with  great 
diamonds,  and  a  rich  collar  about  his  neck.  In  this  array  he 
entered  his  presence-chamber,  and  calling  Cromwell  to  him,  said, 
*•  My  lord,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  world  and  my  realm,  I 
wonld  not  do  what  I  must  do  this  day  for  any  eartMy  thing." 
Then  one  of  the  officers  of  the  household  informed  him  the  queen 
was  ready.  On  which  he,  with  his  lords  and  officers  of  state, 
advanced  into  the  gallery  next  the  closets,  and  there  paused,  and, 
with  some  expressions  of  displeasure  that  she  was  so  long  in 
coming,  sent  the  lords  to  fetch  the  queen.  The  tardy  bride  had 
endeavoured,  it  should  seem,  to  console  herself  for  Henry's 
iBBiilting  demurs  by  taking  her  own  time,  and  making  a  very 
elaborate  and  splendid  toilette.    She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  ot 
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ricli  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  very  thickly  with  great  flowers 
o^  large  oriental  pearls.  It  was  made  round  and  without  a  train, 
which,  it  appears,  was  not  admired  in  England.  She  wore  her 
long  luxuriant  yellow  hair  flowing  down  her  shoulders,  and  on  her 
head  a  coronal  of  gold  full  of  costly  gems  and  set  about  with 
sprigs  of  rosemaiy.  About  her  neck  and  waist  she  wore  jewels  of 
great  price.  Thus  arrayed,  Anne  of  Cleves  came  forth  from  her 
closet  between  the  earl  of  Overstein  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  a 
composed  countenance  and  grave  demeanour.  The  lords  went 
before  her  in  procession,  and  when  they  reached  the  gallery  where 
the  king  was,  she  greeted  him  with  three  low  obeisances  and 
curtsies.  Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cranmer,  received 
them,  and  married  them  together.  The  earl  of  Overstein  gave 
Anne  away :  round  her  wedding-ring  waa  inscribed, 

§ai  Stnb  Pt  Witzl  ta  kttf, 

A  more  appropriate  motto  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen  for 
a  wife  of  Henry  YIII.  No  doubt  the  poor  queen  had  that  prayer 
very  often  on  her  lips.  When  the  nuptial  rites  were  ended,  the 
royal  pair  walked  hand  in  hand  into  the  king's  closet,  and  there 
heard  mass.  After  mass  was  over,  they  took  wine  and  spices ; 
then  the  king  departed  to  his  chamber,  and  all  the  ladies  attended 
the  queen  to  her  chamber. 

Henry's  countenance  bore  a  more  portentous  aspect  on  the 
morrow,  and  when  his  trembling  premier,  Cromwell,  entered  his 
presence  to  pay  his  duty,  he  received  him  with  a  frown,  and 
angrily  reproached  him  for  having  persuaded  him  to  a  marriage 
so  repugnant  to  his  taste.  Solemn  jousts  were,  nevertheless,  kept 
in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials  on  the  Sunday,  which  much  pleased 
the  foreigners.  On  that  day  the  queen  was  apparelled  after  the 
English  fashion,  with  a  French  hood.  The  only  allusion  Henry 
was  ever  known  to  make  to  his  beautiful  and  once-idolized  queen 
Anne  Boleyn  after  her  murder,  was  in  one  of  his  bursts  of 
contempt  for  her  more  homely  namesake.  The  little  princess 
Elizabeth  having  made  suit  by  her  governess  to  be  allowed  to 
come  and  pay  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to  the  new  queen,  whom  she 
had  the  most  ardent  desire  to  see,  "Tell  her,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  she  had  a  mother  so  different  from  this  woman,  that  she 
ought  not  to  wish  to  see  her."  Elizabeth  addressed  a  very  pretty 
letter  to  her  royal  stepmother  to  excuse  her  absence. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  Heniy's  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves,  he  treated  her  with  an  outward  show  of  civility  on  all 
public  occasions ;  and  as  long  as  they  kept  the  same  chamber,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  "  Good  niifht,  sweetheart !"  and  in  the 
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morning,  when  lie  left  her  apartment,  "  Farewell,  darling !" 
These  honied  words,  however,  only  covered  increasing  dislike, 
which,  when  he  f  onnd  there  was  no  prospect  of  her  bringing  him 
a  &milj,  he  openly  expressed  in  the  rudest  terms.  Even  if  Anne 
of  Oleves  had  been  gifted  with  those  external  charms  requisite 
to  please  Henry's  fastidious  eye,  her  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  and  of  music,  and,  above  all,  her  deficiency  in  that 
delicate  tact  which  constitutes  the  real  art  of  pleasing,  would 
have  prevented  her  from  gaining  on  his  affections.  Henry  had 
been  used  to  the  society  of  women  of  superior  intellect  and 
polished  manners.  Such  had  been  Kathaiine  of  Arragon,  such 
Anne  Boleyn;  and  Jane  Seymour,  if  she  lacked  the  mental 
dignity  of  the  first,  or  the  genius  and  wit  of  the  second,  made 
up  for  both  in  the  insinuating  softness  which  was,  no  doubt,  the 
true  secret  of  her  influence  over  Henry's  mind.  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  no  adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and,  though  really  "  of  meek 
and  gentle  conditions,"  she  did  not  humiliate  herself  meanly  to 
the  man  from  whom  she  had  received  so  many  unprovoked  marks 
of  contempt,  and  she  ceased  to  behave  with  submissive  com- 
plaisance. Henry  then  complained  to  Cromwell ''  that  she  waxed 
wilful  and  stubborn  with  him."  Anne  required  advice,  and  sent 
often  to  Cromwell,  requesting  a  conference  with  him,  but  in  vain, 
Cromwell  knew  he  was  in  a  perilous  predicament,  surrounded  by 
spies  and  enemies,  and,  like  the  trembling  vizier  of  some  Eastern 
tyrant,  who  sees  the  fatal  bowstring  ready  to  be  fitted  to  his 
neck,  deemed  that  one  false  step  would  be  his  ruin :  he  positively 
lefosed  to  see  the  queen. 

A  company  of  the  knightly  gallants  of  the  court  held  jousts, 
tourney,  and  barrier  at  Durham  house  on  May  day,  aU  dressed  in 
white  velvet,  in  honour  of  the  king's  recent  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Oleves.  Their  majesties  honoured  the  pageant  with  their 
presence,  and  were  honourably  feasted  and  entertained  by  their 
bachelor  hosts.  This  was  the  last  time  the  king  and  queen 
appeared  in  public  together.  In  addition  to  all  his  other  causes 
of  dissatisfaction,  Henry  now  began  to  express  scruples  of  con- 
Bcnence  on  the  score  of  keeping  a  Lutheran  for  his  wife.  Anne, 
who  had  been  unremitting  in  her  endeavours  to  conform  herself 
to  his  wishes,  by  studying  the  English  language  and  all  things 
that  were  likely  to  please  him,  became  weary  of  the  attempt,  and 
was  at  length  piqued  into  telling  him,  that  *^  If  she  had  not  been 
eompelled  to  marry  him,  she  might  have  fulfilled  her  engagement 
with  another,  to  whom  she  had  promised  her  hand."  Henry  only 
waited  for  this;  foi^ though  he  had  lived  with  Anne  between  four 
and  five  months,  he  had  never,  as  he  shamelesoly  acknowledged. 
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intended  to  retain  lier  permanently  as  Ms  wife,  especiallj  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  her  bringing  him  a  family.  Her  aituation  was 
rendered  more  wretched  by  the  dismissal  of  her  foreign  attendants, 
whose  places  were  supplied  by  English  ladies  appointed  by  tbe 
king.  When  the  Flemish  maids  of  honour  were  about  to  depart, 
and  the  queen's  chamberlain  applied  to  Cromwell  for  their  safe- 
conduct,  the  cautious  minister,  who  had  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  slightest  communication  with  Anne  or  her  household,  ayaUed 
himseK  of  this  oppoi*tunity  of  sending  a  secret  warning  to  his 
royal  mistress  "  of  the  expediency  of  doing  her  utmost  to  render 
herself  more  agreeable  to  the  king."  Anne  acted  upon  the  hint, 
but  without  any  sort  of  judgment,  for  she  altered  her  cold  and 
reserved  deportment  into  an  appearance  of  fondness  which,  l^eing 
altogether  inconsistent  with  her  feelings,  waa  anything  but 
attractive.  Henry,  knowing  that  .it  was  impossible  she  coold 
entertain  affection  for  him,  attributed  the  change  in  her  manner 
to  the  representations  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
intentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce ;  and  this  suspicion  aggrayated 
the  hatred  he  had  conceived  against  him,  for  having  been  the 
means  of  drawing  him  into  the  marriage.  Heniy  had  reoentiiy 
become  deeply  enamoured  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Katharine 
Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  passionately  desired 
to  make  her  his  wife.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  porfy 
were  eager  to  secure  the  two-fold  triumph  of  obtaining  a  qneen 
of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and  effecting  the  downfall  of  their 
great  enemy,  Cromwell.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  death  of  his  unpopular  favourite  was  decreed  by  Henry  him- 
seK  at  the  very  time  when,  to  mask  his  deadly  purpose,  he 
bestowed  upon  him  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  deceased 
kinsman,  Bourchier  earl  of  Essex.  The  fact  was,  he  had  a 
business  to  accomplish,  for  which  he  required  a  tool  who  would 
not  be  deterred  by  the  nice  feelings  of  a  gentleman  of  honour 
from  working  his  will — the  attainder  of  two  ladies  allied,  one 
by  blood,  the  other  by  marriage,  to  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet 
— Gertrude  marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
kindred  victims,  and  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbmy,  the  mother 
of  the  other. 

Exactly  one  month  after  this  villany,  Cromwell  was  arrested  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council-board,  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  who,  like  a  master-fiend,  had  waited 
tni  his  slave  had  filled  up  the  full  measure  of  his  guilt  before  he 
executed  his  vengeance  upon  him,  Another  victim,  but  a  blame- 
less one,  was  also  selected  by  Henry  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
life  for  having  been  instrumental  in  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
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Cleres ;  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Barnes,  whom  the  queen  had 
greatly  patronized,  but  was  unable  to  preserve  from  the  stake. 
Her  own  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  few  days  after  Crom- 
well's arrest  she  was  sent  to  Richmond,  under  pretence  that  her 
health  required  change  of  air. 

Oranmer  brought  Anne's  divorce  before  the  convocation.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  releasing  the  sovereign  from  his  matiimonial 
bonds  with  his  queen  were  as  f  oUow :  "  That  she  was  pre-con- 
tracted to  the  prince  of  Lorraine.  That  the  king,  having  espoused 
her  against  his  will,  had  not  given  an  inward  consent  to  his 
marriage,  which  was  incomplete ;  and  that  the  whole  nation  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  king's  having  more  issue,  which  they  saw 
he  could  never  have  by  this  queen." 

At  last  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  without  one  dissentient 
voice,  pronounced  the  marriage  to  be  nuU  and  void,  June  9,  and 
that  both  parties  were  free  to  marry  again.  The  next  day,  arch- 
bishop Oranmer  reported  to  the  house  of  lords  this  sentence,  in 
Latin  and  English,  and  delivered  the  documents  attesting  it, 
which  were  sent  to  the  commons.  A  bill  to  invalidate  the  mar- 
riage was  twice  read,  and  passed  unanimously,  July  13,  being 
only  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Oranmer,  who  had,  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction, 
had  the  mortifying  office  of  dissolving  the  marriage — Anne  of 
Oleves  being  the  third  queen  from  whom  he  had  divorced  the  king 
in  less  than  seven  years.  The  queen,  being  a  stranger  to  the 
English  laws  and  customs,  was  spared  the  trouble  of  appearing 
before  the  convocation,  either  personally  or  by  her  advocates. 

When  all  things  had  been  definitely  arranged  according  to  the 
king^s  pleasure,  Suffolk,  Southampton,  and  Wriothesley  were 
appointed  by  him  to  proceed  to  Bichmond,  for  the  purpose  of 
signifying  his  determination  to  the  queen,  and  obtaining  her 
assent.  Scarcely  had  the  commissioners  commenced  their  expla- 
nation, when  the  tenified  queen,  fancying,  no  doubt,  that  their 
earrand  was  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  gave  instant  acquiescence. 
So  powerfully  were  her  feminine  terrors  excited  on  this  occasion, 
that  she  fainted  and  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  commissioners 
could  explain  the  true  purport  of  their  errand.  When  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  to  them,  they  soothed  her  with 
flattering  professions  of  the  king's  gracious  intention  of  adopting 
her  for  a  sister,  if  she  would  resign  the  title  of  queen;  promising 
that  she  should  have  precedence  before  every  lady  in  the  court, 
eioept  his  daughters  and  his  future  consort,  and  that  she  should 
be  endowed  with  estates  to  the  value  of  30002.  a  year.  Anne 
greatly  relieved  when  she  understood  the  real  nature  of  the 
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king's  intention,  and  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  resign  her 
joyless  honours  with  an  alacrity  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
Five  hundred  marks  in  gold  were  delivered  to  her  by  Henry's 
commissioners  as  the  first  instalment  of  her  retiring  pension,  as 
his  im-queened  consort  and  discharged  wife.  Anne,  having  been 
kept  without  money,  thankfully  and  meekly  received  this  supply, 
without  noticing  the  mortifjdng  conditions  on  which  it  was 
proffered.  She  evidently  esteemed  herself  a  happy  woman  to 
escape  from  her  painful  nuptial  bonds  with  Henry,  without  the 
loss  of  her  head,  and  in  token  that  she  was  quite  as  willing  to  be 
rid  of  him  as  he  could  be  to  cast  her  off,  she  cheerfully  drew  her 
wedding-ring  from  her  finger  and  sent  it  back  to  him,  together 
with  a  complaisant  letter  in  German,  the  substance  of  which  was 
explained  by  the  commissioners  to  their  royal  master.  The  same 
persons  came  again  to  Richmond,  July  17,  and  executed  the  king's 
warrant  for  breaking  up  Anne's  household  as  queen  of  England, 
by  discharging  all  the  ladies  and  officers  of  state  who  had  been 
sworn  to  serve  her  as  their  queen,  and  introducing  those  who  had 
been  chosen  by  himself  to  form  her  establishment  as  the  lady 
Anne  of  Cleves,  in  her  new  character  of  his  adopted  sister.  Anne 
submitted  to  everything  with  a  good  grace.  "  She  took  her 
leave  openly  of  such  as  departed,  and  welcomed  very  gently  her 
new  servants  at  that  time  presented  to  her  by  them,"  although 
she  had  not  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  them  for  her- 
self. "  She  was  even  so  complaisant  as  to  profess  herseK  under 
great  obligations  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  submit  herself  whoUy  to  repose  in  his  goodness ;  that 
she  would  receive  no  letters  nor  message  from  her  brother,  her 
mother,  nor  none  of  her  kin  and  friends,  but  she  would  send  them 
to  the  king's  majesty,  and  be  guided  by  his  determination." 

Henry  was  so  well  pleased  at  the  restoration  of  the  nuptial  ring 
and  the  obliging  demeanour  of  his  discarded  queen,  that  he  de- 
spatched his  commissioners  to  her  again  to  present  unto  her 
"  certain  things  of  great  value  and  richness  which  his  grace  then 
gave  to  her ;  also  to  show  to  her  letters  which  his  majesty  had 
received  from  the  duke  her  brother,  and  from  the  bishop  of  Bath, 
ambassador  from  England,  then  resident  at  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves :  which  letters  being  opened  and  read,  she  gave  most 
humble  thanks  to  the  king's  majesty  that  it  pleased  him  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  her." 

As  far  as  her  little  power  went,  Anne  was  at  this  time  a  friend 
to  the  Reformation,  yet  soon  after  became  a  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Owen  Oglethorpe  owed  his  promotion  as  a  bishop  to 
her  favour.    Anne  was  so  fond  of  her  stepdaughter,  the  princess 
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Elizabeth,  that  the  only  favour  she  asked  of  Henry  after  the 
dissolution  of  their  marriage  was,  that  she  might  sometimes  be 
pemutted  to  see  her;  a  request  which  Henry  wa«  graciotudy 
pleased  to  grant,  on  condition  that  she  should  not  be  addressed 
by  his  daughter  and  her  attendants  by  the  style  and  title  of 
queen,  but  simply  as  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves. 

After  her  divorce  Anne  continued  to  reside  at  her  palace  at 
Biohmond:  on  the  6th  of  August  Henry  honoured  her  with 
a  visit.  She  received  him  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
treated  him  with  all  due  respect ;  which  put  him  into  such  high 
good  humour  that  he  supped  with  her  merrily,  and  demeaned 
himself  so  loTingly.  and  with  such  singuhir  gra^iousness.  that 
some  of  the  bystanders  fancied  he  was  going  to  take  her  for  his 
queen  again.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  already 
married  to  Katharine  Howard,  whom  two  days  afterwards  he 
publicly  introduced  to  his  court  as  his  queen.  Perhaps  he  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  pay  a  previous  visit  to  Anne,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  objection  would  be  raised  on  her  part  to  his  investing 
another  with  her  lawful  title.  Anne  wisely  treated  the  affair  with 
complacency.  The  duke  of  Cleves  wept  with  bitter  mortification 
wheoa  he  received  the  account  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  and  found 
hiTnaelf  precluded  from  testif jring  the  indignation  they  inspired : 
Anne,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
at  having  regained  her  freedom.  The  yoke  of  which  Henry 
complained  had,  certainly,  been  no  silken  bond  to  her ;  and  no 
sooner  was  she  fairly  released  from  it,  than  she  exhibited  a  degree 
of  vivacity  she  had  never  shown  during  her  matrimonial  proba- 
tion. The  duke  of  Cleves  manifested  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  his  sister's 
marriage.  The  bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  recon- 
cile him,  if  possible,  to  the  arrangement  into  which  Anne  had 
enteEred,  could  get  no  further  declaration  from  him  than  the  sar- 
castic observation,  that  "  He  was  glad  his  sister  had  fared  no 
worse."  A  prudent  regard  to  her  pecuniary  interests,  in  all 
probability,  withheld  this  much-injured  princess  from  returning 
to.  her  fatherland,  and  the  fond  arms  of  that  mother  who  had 
reluctantly  resigned  her  to  a  royal  husband  so  little  worthy  of 
possessing  a  wife  of  "  lowly  and  gentle  conditions." 

Meekly  as  Anne  demeaned  herself  in  her  retirement,  a  jealous 
watch  was  kept,  not  only  on  her  proceedings,  but  the  correspond- 
ence of  herself  and  household,  by  king  Henry's  ministers.  Anne 
prudently  escaped  involving  herself  in  any  of  the  political  intrigues 
of  the  times ;  and  with  truly  queenly  dignity  avoided  all  appearance 
of  claiming  the  sympathy  of  any  class  of  Henry's  subjects.  But  she 
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was  not  so  mncli  forgotten  by  the  people  of  England  as  the  French 
ambassador  imagined.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  regarded 
her  as  the  king's  lawful  wife,  and  vainly  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when,  cloyed  with  the  charms  of  the  youthful  rival  for 
whom  he  had  discarded  her,  he  would  fling  his  idol  from  him,  as 
he  had  done  the  once-adored  Anne  Bolevn,  and  reinstate  the 
injured  Plemng  in  her  rights. 

On  the  fall  of  Katharine  Howard,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  Protestant  party,  to  effect  a  reunion  be- 
tween Anne  and  the  king.  The  duke's  ambassadors  opened  the 
business  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  but  Cranmer,  warned  by  the 
fate  of  Cromwell,  ventured  not  to  urge  Henry,  and  the  negotiation 
came  to  nothing.  Perhaps  Anne  herself  was  unwilling  to  risk  her 
life,  by  entering  again  into  the  perilous  thraldom  from  which  she 
had  been  once  rieleased.  The  tragic  fate  of  her  fair  young  rival 
must  have  taught  her  to  rejoice  that  she  had  saved  her  own  head 
by  resigning  a  crown  without  a  struggle.  In  Jime,  1543,  Anne  re- 
ceived a  friendly  visit  from  her  stepdaughter,  the  piincess  Mary, 
who  stayed  with  her  some  days,  a  species  of  intercourse  kept  up 
every  year  through  Anne's  fife.  Presents  of  embroidery,  and 
Spanish  silk  for  needlework,  often  passed  between  these  friends. 

No  ev^ent  of  any  importance  occurred  to  break  the  peaceful 
tenour  of  Anne's  life  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  She  visited  the 
court  of  her  royal  stepson  Edward  YI.,  June  26, 1550.  Her  affairs 
had  got  into  some  disorder  at  that  period,  so  that  she  found  herself 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  her  brother  the  duke  of  Cleves 
for  his  assistance.  That  prince  represented  her  distress  to  the 
English  government,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  for  her  the 
munificent  grant  of  four  hundred  pounds  towards  pajring  her  debts. 
The  pensions  of  such  of  her  servants  as  were  paid  by  the  crown 
being  in  arrear,  she  petitioned  the  king  for  them  to  be  liquidated ; 
but  the  official  reply  coolly  stated,  "  that  the  king's  high- 
ness being  on  his  progi*ess,  could  not  be  troubled  at  that  time 
about  payments."  Anne  had  acquired  the  English  language  cud 
English  habits,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witii  Henry's 
daughters.  England  had  therefore  become  her  country,  and  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  prefer  a  residence  where  she  was  honoured 
and  loved  by  all  to  whom  her  excellent  qualities  were  known  to 
returning  to  her  native  land,  after  the  public  affronts  that  had 
been  put  upon  her  by  the  coarse-minded  tyrant  to  whom  she  had 
been  sacrificed  by  her  family.  The  last  public  appearance  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Mary,  where  she 
had  her  place  in  the  regal  procession,  and  rode  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  with  whom  she  was  always 
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on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  That  precedence  whicb  Henry  Vlll. 
insored  to  her  she  always  enjoyed,  nor  did  any  of  the  ladies  of 
the  royal  f amUy  attempt  to  dispute  it  with  her. 

The  repudiated  wife  of  Henry  YIII.  possessed  the  placid  domestic 
▼irtues  which  seem  in  a  manner  indigenous  to  German  princesses. 
*•  She  was,"  says  Holinshed,  who  lived  in  her  century,  "  a  lady  of 
right  commendable  regard,  courteous,  gentle,  a  good  housekeeper, 
and  very  bountiful  to  her  servants."  She  spent  her  time  at  the 
head  of  her  own  little  court,  which  was  a  happy  household  within 
itself,  and  we  may  presume  well  governed,  for  we  hear  neither  of 
plots,  quarrels,  tale-bearings  nor  mischievous  iutrigues,  in  her 
home-circle.  She  was  tenderly  beloved  by  her  domestics,  and 
well  attended  by  them  in  her  last  sickness.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  of  some  declining  illness,  which  she  took  calmly 
and  patiently.  Her  will  shows  the  most  minute  attention  toy.  al) 
thix^  that  could  benefit  her  own  domestic  circle. 

Anne  of  Cleves  expired  peacefully  at  the  palace  of  Chelsea, 
Jioly  19, 1667,  five  days  after  she  had  executed  her  will.  Her 
teieficent  spirit  was  wholly  occupied  in  deeds  of  mercy,  caring 
for  the  happiness  of  her  maidens  and  alms-children,  and  forget- 
ting not  any  faithful  servant  however  lowly  in  degree.  She  was 
on  amicable  terms  with  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  left  both  tokens 
of  her  kindness.  Although  she  was  a  Lutheran  when  she  came 
to  this  country,  it  is  very  evident  from  her  will  that  she  died  a 
Boman  Catholic.  Queen  Maiy  appointed  her  place  of  burial  in 
Westminster  abbey,  where  her  funeral  was  performed  with  some 
magnificence.  She  is  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  Westminster 
abbey,  in  a  place  of  great  honour,  at  the  feet  of  king  Sebert,  the 
ordinal  founder.  Her  tomb  is  seldom  recognised — in  fact,  it 
looks  like  a  long  bench  placed  against  the  wall,  on  the  right  hand 
facing  the  altar.  On  closer  inspection,  her  initals  A  and  C, 
interwoven  in  a  monogram,  will  be  observed  on  parts  of  the 
stractore,  which  is  rather  a  memorial  than  a  monument,  for  it 
was  never  finished. 
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KATHAEINE  HOWAED, 

FIFTH  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VHI. 


THE  career  of  Katharine  Howard  affords  a  grand  moral  lesson, 
a  lesson  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  fatal  conseqaences 
of  the  first  heedless  steps  in  gmlt,  than  all  the  warning  essays  thafc 
ha\ne  ever  been  written  on  those  subjects.  She  was  the  fifth  child 
and  second  daughter  of  lord  Edmund  Howard,  by  Joyce,  or  Joco8a» 
daughter  of  sir  Richard  Oillpepper,  of  Holingboume,  in  Kent, 
and  widow  of  sir  John  Leigh,  knight.  The  earliest  date  that  can 
be  given  for  Katharine's  birth  is  1521  or  1522.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  at  Lambeth,  where  her  father,  lord  Edmund 
Howard,  had  a  house.  That  brave  commander,  who  by  his  valonr 
and  military  skill  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  at 
Flodden  field,  which  preserved  England  from  being  overrun  by  an 
invading  army,  had  reaped  no  other  reward  than  glory  for  his 
brilliant  services  on  that  memorable  day.  He  inherited  only  a 
younger  son's  poiiiion,  and  having  married,  not  from  motives  of 
interest,  but  pure  affection,  a  lady  who  brought  him  ten  children, 
he  and  his  numerous  family  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  which 
his  elevated  birth  and  distinguished  reputation  rendered  the  more 
irksome.  Lord  Edmund  was  not  only  without  money,  and  desti- 
tute of  credit,  but  at  last  so  deeply  involved  in  difficulties,  from 
the  steps  taken  by  his  creditors  to  recover  the  sums  he  had 
borrowed  at  usurious  interest,  that  he  was  compelled  to  conceal 
himself  under  various  disguises,  for  fear  of  arrest.  His  lady  and 
children,  among  whom  was  the  future  queen  of  England,  were  of 
course  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hardships  and  privations  in  conse- 
quence of  this  painful  adversity.  Lord  Edmund  obtained  the 
appointment  of  comptroller  of  Calais,  which  he  probably  owed  to 
the  powerful  interest  of  his  niece,  Anne  Boleyn,  when  her  star 
was  in  the  ascendant;  but,  in  the  interim,  severe  privations 
were  suffered  by  him  and  his  children.  His  lady  sank  under 
the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and  died  early  in  life,  leaving 
several  of  her  children  helpless  infants.  Katharine,  who  had  been 
reared  at  her  uncle's,  sir  John  Culpepper,  at  Holingboume,  in  the 
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xrarseiy,  as  the  play-fellow  of  his  little  heir,  Thomas  Culpepper, 
with  whom  her  name  was  afterwards  to  be  painfully  connected  in 
the  page  of  history,  was  subsequently  received  into  the  family  of 
\  er  father's  stepmother,  Agnes  Tylney,  duchess-dowager  of  Nor- 
folk. It  was  an  evil  hour  for  the  little  Katharine  when  she  left 
the  paternal  roof,  and  the  society  of  the  innocent  companions  of 
her  infant  joys  and  cares,  to  become  a  neglected  dependant  in  the 
splendid  mansion  of  a  proud  and  heartless  relative ;  and  could 
her  brave  fkther  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  rather  he  would  have  placed 
her  on  her  bier,  than  have  permitted  the  demoralizing  associa- 
tions to  which  she  was  exposed  in  her  new  home.  The  duchess 
of  Norfolk  was  so  perfectly  unmindful  of  her  duties  to  her  orphan 
charge,  that  Katharine  was  not  only  allowed  to  associate  with  her 
waiting-women,  but  compelled  at  night  to  occupy  the  sleeping 
apartment  that  was  common  to  them  all.  Unhappily  they  were 
persane  of  the  most  abandoned  description,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
a  fifi?n<ii«h  delight  in  perverting  the  principles  and  debasing  the 
mind  of  the  nobly-born  damsel  who  was  thrown  into  the  sphere 
of  their  polluting  influence. 

Katharine,  unfortunately  for  herself,  while  yet  a  child  in  age, 
acquired  the  precocious  charms  of  womanhood,  and  before  she 
had  even  entered  her  teens,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  low-bom 
villain  in  the  household  of  the  du(*hess,  named  Henry  Manox. 
He  was  a  player  on  the  virginals,  probably  Katharine's  instructor 
on  that  instrument,  and  might  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities too  often  afforded  to  persons  in  that  capacity  to  prefer 
his  suit,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  himself  on  terms  of  unbe- 
coming familiarity  with  his  pupil.  While  at  Lambeth  she  formed 
a  fatal  intimacy  with  a  female  of  low  birth,  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Laasells,  who  was  the  nurse  of  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard's 
ehild.  On  the  death  of  lady  "William  Howard,  Mary  LasseUs 
entered  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  was  permitted 
to  sleep  in  the  dormitory  which  the  daughter  of  lord  Edmund 
Howard  shared  with  the  female  attendants  of  the  duchess.  "When 
ICarj  LasseUs  repeated  some  of  Manox's  bold  remarks  to  Katha- 
rine, she  was  greatly  offended,  and  cried,  "fie  upon  him!"  and 
^en,  unable  to  control  or  defer  the  effusion  of  her  indigna- 
tion, she  proceeded  with  Mary  LasseUs  in  quest  of  him  to  the 
house  of  lord  Beaumont,  where  he  was,  and  there  passionately 
upbraided  him  with  his  baseness.  Manox,  by  way  of  excuse,  re- 
plied, "  that  his  passion  for  her  so  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  that  he  wist  not  what  he  said."  "Whether 
Katharine-  had  the  weakness  to  be  satisfied  with  this  apology  is 
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not  stated,  but  she  was  once,  and  once  only,  seen  with  him  after* 
wards,  walking  at  the  back  of  the  duchess's  orchard  at  Lambeth. 
Her  infatuation  for  the  low-bom  musician  was,  however,  of  ephe- 
meral date ;  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Lambeth  she  was  entangled 
in  another  clandestine  courtship.  Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
retained  in  his  service  a  band  of  gentlemen,  whom  he  called  his 
pensioners  or  household  troop.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  of  better  birth  than  fortune,  and  many  of  them  claim^ 
some  degree  of  aflSnity  to  their  lord,  whom  they  wete  ready  to 
foUow  to  the  field,  to  back  him  in  his  quarrels  with  his  neigh- 
bours, or  even,  if  required,  in  defiance  to  the  sovereign.  One  of 
these  bold  spirits,  named  FrancisDerham,became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Katharine  Howard,  and  being  allied  to  her  in  blood,  and  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  old  duchess,  he  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  winning  her  for  his  wife.  Katharine  appears  to  have  been 
kept  without  money  by  the  duchess,  and  having  the  passion  for 
finery  natural  to  girls  of  her  age,  allowed  Derham  to  supply  her 
with  all  those  little  ornaments  to  her  dress  which  she  was  unable 
to  obtain  for  herself.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  languishing 
to  possess  an  artificial  flower  called  a  French  fennel,  which  wa» 
universally  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Heniy  YIIL's  court,  Derham 
told  her,  "  He  knew  of  a  little  woman  in  London  with  a  crooked 
back,  who  was  skilled  in  making  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  silk ;"  and 
Katharine  requested  him  to  employ  this  person  to  make  a  "  French 
fennel "  for  her,  bidding  him  pay  for  it,  and  she  would  pay  him 
again  when  she  had  the  means.  Derham  complied  with  her  wish, 
and  when  he  had  put  her  in  possession  of  this  coveted  piece  of 
finely,  she  dared  not  wear  it  till  she  had  prevailed  on  lady  Brere- 
ton  to  say  she  gave  it  to  her.  Derham  has  been  represented  as  a 
person  in  the  lowest  class  of  society :  this  is  a  mistake,  for  not 
only  was  he  a  relation  of  the  ducal  line  of  Howard,  but  evidently 
a  gentleman  of  some  property.  Whenever  the  inconsiderate 
Katharine  desired  silks,  satins,  or  even  velvet,  for  her  habiliments, 
she  allowed  him  to  procure  them  for  her,  under  the  vague  promise 
of  reimbursing  him  for  his  outlay  at  some  future  period.  On 
the  New-year's  day  they  exchanged  love-tokens.  Derham  gave 
Katharine  a  silk  heart's-ease,  and  she  gave  him  a  band  and  sleeves 
for  a  shirt,  with  many  kind  expressions  at  the  same  time,  forget- 
ting that  she,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Carlovingian  monarchs  mingled,  was  no  mate  for  one  of  her 
uncle's  gentlemen-at-arms ;  she  consented  to  become  the  troth- 
plight  or  affianced  wife  of  Francis  Derham.  In  Scotland,  to  thi« 
day,  the  acknowledgments  that  passed  between  Katharine  Howard 
and  Derham  would  constitute  binding  wedlock.    Derham  asked 
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her  permission  to  call  lier  "  wife,"  and  entreated  her  to  call  him 
"  Imsband,"  to  whicli  Katharine  replied,  **  she  was  content  that  it 
ahonld  be  so."  The  only  care  the  duchess  of  Noi-folk  appears  to 
have  taken  for  the  preservation  of  her  youthful  granddaughter's 
honour  was,  to  have  the  doors  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  and 
her  waiting- women  slept  locked  every  night,  and  the  keys  brought 
to  her ;  but  this  caution  was  defeated  by  the  subtlety  of  one  or 
other  of  her  attendants,  by  whom  they  were  privily  stolen  away, 
and  Derham  was  admitted  in  defiance  of  all  propriety.  Some- 
tbnes  he  would  bring  strawberries,  apples,  wine,  and  other  things 
to  make  good  cheer  with,  after  the  duchess  was  gone  to  bed. 

Derham  gave  all  his  money  into  Katharine's  keeping;  and  once, 
when  he  was  going  on  some  secret  expedition,  he  left  the  bond  for 
a  hundred  pounds  that  was  due  to  him  in  her  custody,  telling  her, 
**that  if  he  never  returned,  she  was  to  consider  it  as  her  own." 
Katharine  inquired  whither  he  was  going,  but  he  would  not  satisfy 
her  on  that  point.  How  long  his  absence  lasted,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence; but  as  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  piracy,  it  is  possible 
Biat  he  had  embarked  in  a  desperate  enterprise  of  that  kind,  with 
%  view  of  improving  his  fortunes.  Derham  was  occasionally  tor- 
mented wjlth  jealousy,  and  fears  of  losing  Katharine.  He  espe- 
eially  dreaded  her  going  to  court ;  and  as  she  was  eager  to  go,  they 
bad  high  words  on  this  subject.  Derham  told  her,  '*  If  she  went, 
be  would  not  taiTy  long  in  the  house ;"  on  which  she  replied,  "  He 
might  do  as  he  list."  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  frequent 
ypportonities  of  being  in  Kathaiine's  company,  Derham  gave  up 
Ids  post  in  her  uncle  the  duke's  military  retinue,  and  entered  the 
lervice  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  became 
jentleman-usher. 

After  a  time,  the  duchess  became  suspicious  of  Derham's  conduct. 
One  day  she  entered  unexpectedly  the  apai-tment  where  the  damsels 
in  her  state  establishment  sat  together  at  their  appointed  tasks  of 
anibroidery,  tapestry,  or  spinning,  and  found  Derham,  not  only 
xespassing  within  this  forbidden  bound,  but  presumptuously 
romping  with  her  youthful  kinswoman  Kathai-ine  Howard;  on 
irhich,  being  greatly  offended,  she  beat  them  both,  and  gave  Mrs. 
Btdmer  a  box  on  the  ears  for  sitting  by  and  permitting  such 
hmiliarity.  Yet  she  did  not  dismiss  Derham,  because  he  was  their 
relation,  tiiough  she  frequently  chid  the  young  lady,  and  sometimes 
pDZiished  her  on  his  account ;  but  the  tender  age  of  Katharine, 
who  was  not  then  fourteen,  appears  to  have  blinded  her  as  to  the 
penl  in  which  she  stood.  At  length  the  dreadful  tmth  was  forced 
Upon  the  attention  of  Kathaaine's  cai'eless  guai'dian  by  one  oi  tW 
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women  who  liad  long  been  privy  to  the  matter.  Derham  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  paid  with  his  blood  the  penalty  of  his 
audacity,  but  he  fled  before  the  storm,  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland, 
where  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  pirate.  The  matter  was 
hushed  up  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  Katharine's  noble 
father,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  sistera  and  other  members  of  her 
illustrious  family,  who  would  have  been  in  some  degree  involved 
in  her  disgrace  had  it  been  made  public.  The  household  of  the 
duchess  was  purified  of  the  abandoned  women  who  had  warped 
the  youthful  mind  of  Katharine,  and  the  damsel  was  herself 
placed  under  a  salutary  restraint.  It  appears,  however,  that  she 
contrived,  through  the  agency  of  a  female  in  the  house,  named 
Jane  Acworth,  who  possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  to  carry 
on  a  secret  correspondence.  After  a  time  her  secretary,  as  she 
called  this  person,  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bulmer, 
and  went  to  live  at  York ;  and  Katharine,  separated  from  all  evil 
associates,  acquired  as  she  advanced  towards  womanhood,  the  re- 
tiring grace  and  feminine  reserve  natural  to  that  season  of  life. 
She  even  became  remarkable  for  her  modest  and  maidenly  depofrt- 
ment.  When  Derham  found  means  to  return  clandestinely  from 
Ireland,  she  positively  refused  to  have  any  communication  witii 
him.  His  attachment  was,  however,  of  an  enduring  character, 
and  his  unwelcome  constancy  was  to  her  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  results.  There  was  at  that  time  a  report  in  circulation,  that 
a  matrimonial  engagement  was  in  contemplation  between  Katha- 
rine Howard  and  her  maternal  kinsman,  Thomas  Culpepper ;  and 
Derham,  attributing  her  altered  manner  to  her  preference  of  this 
gentleman,  asked  her  angrily,  "  If  she  were  going  to  be  married 
to  him,  for  he  had  heard  it  so  reported  ?" — "  What  should  you 
trouble  me  therewith  ?  for  you  know  I  will  not  have  you,"  was 
Katharine's  contemptuous  rejoinder ;  "  and  if  you  heard  such  re- 
port, you  heard  more  than  I  do  know."  Culpepper  was  Katha- 
rine Howard's  first  cousin,  being  the  nephew  of  her  deceased 
mother.  The  vehement  opposition  of  Derham  to  Katharine's  inten- 
tion of  going  to  court  appears  like  an  assertion  on  his  part,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  of  a  right  to  control  her  actions. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  his  royal 
master  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
Henry  YIII.  first  became  attracted  by  Katharine  Howard.  When 
Gardiner  observed  the  impression  made  by  the  charms  of  the  fair 
niece  of  his  patron  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  contrived  that  the  kizig 
should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  The  king  was 
observed  by  many  citizens  of  London  to  pass  over  the  Thames  to 
her  in  a  little  boat,  frequently  in  the  day-time,  and  also  at  mid- 
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night.  S^atharine  Howard's  appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Anne  of  Oleves  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  queen  was  de- 
prived of  her  foreign  attendants.  How  far  the  king's  addresses 
were  encouraged  by  the  youthful  Katharine  is  not  known.  She 
seems  to  have  behaved  with  greater  propriety  than  either  Anne 
Boleyn  or  Jane  Seymour  under  similar  circumstances ;  for  no  one 
has  accused  her  of  treating  the  queen  with  disrespect,  or  presum- 
ing to  assume  airs  of  state  in  rivaby  to  her.  Derham  had 
vanished  so  entirely  from  the  scene,  that  no  one  knew  whether 
he  were  living  or  dead.  This  was  an  auspicious  circumstance  for 
Katharine.  The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  took  infinite  pains 
to  secure  the  royal  alliance  for  her  fair  young  protegee.  She 
bestowed  costly  array  and  jewels  on  her  to  enhance  her  native 
attractions,  and  instnicted  her  in  what  manner  to  demean  herself 
to  the  king,  so  as  to  please  him.  She  was  even  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  commending  Katharine  to  the  king  as  a  person  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  becoming  his  wife,  and  one  calculated  to  promote  his 
happiness.  If  Katharine  had  flattered  herself  with  the  idea,  that 
because  some  years  had  passed  away  since  her  early  misconduct 
had  occurred  it  was  forgotten,  she  must  have  been  undeceived 
when  she  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  her  former 
unprincipled  confidantes,  the  person  through  whose  assistance 
ahe  had  carried  on  a  clandestine  and  forbidden  correspondence 
with  Derham. 

Joan  Bulmer  to  Katharine  Howard. 

**  If  I  coald  wish  unto  you  all  the  honour,  wealth,  and  good  fortune  you  could 
defire,  you  would  neither  lack  health,  wealth,  long  life,  nor  yet  piosperity. 
Kcfvertiteless,  seeing  I  cannot  as  I  would  express  this  unto  yon,  I  would  with  these 
my  moBt  hearty  salutations  let  you  know,  that  whereas  it  hath  been  shown 
onto  me  that  God  of  his  high  goodness  hath  put  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  king  a 
oontnci  of  matrimony  that  the  queen  hath  made  with  another  before  she  came  into 
£i^g^aiid,  and  theieupou  there  will  be  a  lawful  divorce  had  between  them;  and  as 
it  M  thought  that  the  king  of  his  goodness  will  put  you  in  the  same  honour  that 
die  was  in,  which  no  doubt  you  be  worthy  to  have,  most  heartily  desiring  you  to 
have  in  your  remembrance  the  unfeigned  love  that  my  heart  hath  always  home 
towards  you,  which  for  the  same  kindness  found  in  you  again  hath  desired  always 
your  presence,  if  it  might  be  so,  above  all  other  creatures,  and  the  chance  of  fortune 
hath  Inrought  me,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  utmost  misery  of  the  world  and  most 
wretdied  life.  Seeing  no  ways,  then,  I  can  express  in  writing,  knowing  no  remedy 
OQt  of  it,  without  you  of  your  goodness  will  find  the  means  to  get  me  to  London, 
which  will  be  very  hard  to  do ;  but  if  you  write  unto  my  husband  and  command 
Urn  to  bring  me  up,  which  I  think  he  dare  not  disobey,  for  if  it  might  be,  I  would 
&iD  be  with  you  before  you  were  in  your  honour ;  and  in  the  mean  season  I  beseech 
yoo  to  save  some  room  for  me,  what  you  shall  think  fit  yourself,  for  the  nearer  I 
were  to  yoa  the  gladder  I  would  be  of  it,  what  pains  soever  I  did  take. 
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*'  I  would  write  more  unto  tou,  but  I  dare  not  be  so  bold,  for  ocuisidering  tbe 
great  honour  you  are  toward,  it  did  not  become  me  to  put  myself  in  presence;  but 
the  remembrance  of  tbe  perfect  honesty  tliat  I  have  always  known  to  be  in  you, 
nnd  the  repoii  of  sir  George  Seaford,  which  hath  assui-ed  me  that  the  same  thing 
remains  in  you  stjll,  hath  encouraged  me  to  this.  Whereupon  1  beseech  yon  not 
to  be  forgetful  of  this  my  request ;  for  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  not  like  to  hare 
worldly  joys.  Desiring  you,  if  you  can,  to  let  me  have  some  answer  of  this  for 
the  satisfying  of  my  mind  ;  for  I  know  the  queen  of  Britain  will  not  forget  her 
secretaiy,  and  favour  you  will  show 

••  Your  wnble  aarviint, 

**  With  heart  unfoigDed, 

"  York,  the  12th  day  of  July."  «  Jone  Bulmbr." 

The  letter  of  Joan  Bulmer  was  only  the  foretaste  of  what 
Katharine  had  to  expect.  No  sooner  was  the  rumour  of  the  king's 
divorce  from  his  new  queen,  combined  with  the  report  of  his 
passion  for  her,  spread  abroad,  than  she  found  herself  beset  with 
those  persons  whom,  of  all  the  world,  it  was  most  to  her  interest 
to  have  kept  at  a  distance.  The  evil  spirits  who  had  departed 
from  her  for  a  season  returned  to  harass  and  intimidate  her  witii 
demands  which  she  wanted  the  moral  courage  to  withstand.  In 
fact,  she  had  no  power  to  extricate  herself  from  these  degrading 
connections,  unless  she  had  revealed  her  former  misconduct  to 
the  king.  But  even  if  Katharine  had  been  permitted  by  her 
family  to  make  such  a  disclosure  to  her  royal  lover,  she  was  placed 
in  a  predicament  that  left  her  only  the  alternative  of  becoming  a 
queen,  or  confessing  her  own  disgrace ;  she  chose  the  first. 

The  nuptials  of  the  royal  Bluebeard  of  English  history  with 
Katharine  Howard  were  privately  solemnized  within  a  few  days 
after  he  was  released  from  his  marriage  vows  to  Anne  of  Cleves* 
The  day,  the  hour  the  witnesses,  and  the  person  by  whom  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced,  are  not  on  record ;  but  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1540,  Katharine  Howard  was  introduced  by  Heniy 
at  Hampton  Court  as  his  queen.  On  that  day  she  took  her  seat  at 
chapel  in  the  royal  closet  by  his  side.  She  afterwards  dined  in 
public,  on  which  occasion  she  placed  her  youngest  stepdaughter, 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  opposite  to  herself  at  table,  and  always  gave 
her  the  place  of  honour  next  to  her  own  person,  because  ahe  was 
the  daughter  of  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn.  The  historians  of  this 
period  bear  universal  testimony  to  the  passionate  fondness  of 
the  king  for  his  new  consort.  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to 
the  royal  pair  on  their  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  his  own  sovereign 
Francis  I.,  dated  September  3,  1540,  gives  the  following  livdy 
sketch  of  Katharine's  appearance  in  her  bridal  court,  and  Henry's 
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demeanour  to  her.  "  The  new  queen  is  a  young  lady  of  moderate 
beauty,  but  superlatiye  grace :  in  stature  she  is  small  and  slender. 
Her  countenance  is  very  delightful,  of  which  the  king  is  so 
greatly  enamoured,  that  he  knows  not  how  to  make  sufficient 
demonstrations  of  his  affection  for  her,  and  very  far  exceeds  the 
caresses  he  ever  bestowed  on  the  others.  She  is  dressed  after  the 
French  fashion,  like  all  the  other  ladies  of  this  oourt,  and  bears 
for  her  device  round  her  arms,  Non  auUre  volonte  que  le  sienne, 
•  No  other  will  than  his.' ''  The  only  authentic  portrait  of  the 
Howard  queen  is  an  original  sketch  of  her  among  the  Holbein 
heads  in  the  royal  librai'v  at  Windsor.  She  is  there  represented 
as  a  fair  bloomLg  girl  d  her  teens,  with  large  laughing  blue  eyes 
and  light  brown  hair,  which  is  folded  in  Madonna  bands  on  either 
fidde  a  brow  of  childlike  simplicity.  It  is  the  countenance  of  an 
unintellectual  little  romp  trying  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  good-humoured  Flemish  peasant  rather  than  a 
courtly  beauty  and  a  queen.  Instead  of  the  slender  graceful  pro- 
portions described  by  Marillac,  she  is  so  plump  and  round,  that 
ehe  appears  literally  bursting  out  of  her  tight  boddice,  which  is 
made  very  high,  and  fits  closely  to  her  shape.  It  opens  a  little  in 
front,  and  is  fastened  with  a  small  round  brooch.  Her  head-dress 
is  a  small  French  hood  sitting  quite  flat  to  the  head,  with  a 
narrow  plaited  border. 

If  the  charms  of  royalty  and  power  had  lulled  the  young  queen 
into  f  orgetf ulness  of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  these  perilous 
distinctions  were  held  by  Henry's  wives,  she  was  full  soon  re- 
minded that  the  sword  was  suspended  over  her  own  head  by  a 
single  hair.  Within  three  weeks  after  her  man-iage  with  the 
king,  mysterious  reports  to  her  disparagement  were  in  circulation, 
for,  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  attention  of  the  privy  council  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  priest  at  Windsor  was  accused, 
with  others  of  his  company,  of  having  spoken  unbefitting  words 
of  the  queen's  grace,  for  which  he  and  another  person  had 
been  apprehended.  The  priest  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Wriothesley,  the  king's  secretary,  and  the  other  incarcerated  in 
the  keep  of  Windsor  castle.  How  alarming  any  investigation  of 
scandals  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  passages  in  ber 
early  life  which  have  been  detailed  must  have  been  to  the  queen 
may  be  imagined.  With  such  a  secret  as  she  had  on  her  mind, 
her  diadem  could  have  poorly  compensated  her  for  the  agonizing 
apprehensions  under  which  she  must  have  writhed  while  the 
examinations  were  pending.  Henry,  being  in  the  first  intoxication 
of  his  bridal  happiness,  passed  the  matter  lightly  over.  "The 
priest  was  simply  enjoined  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  diocese, 
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and  admonished  by  Hs  majestT's  command  to  be  more  temperate 
in  the  use  of  his  tongue;"  but  the  person  from  whom  he  had 
heard  the  unbefitting  words  of  the  queen,  which  had  been  un- 
guardedly repeated  by  him,  was  confined  till  further  order.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  this  affair  that  afforded  her  enemies  the 
first  clue  to  Katharine's  early  errors,  though  the  cloud  passed 
over  for  a  time.  If  she  had  been  of  a  vindictive  temper,  a  severer 
penalty  might  have  been  paid  by  those  who  had  thus  maligned  her 
within  the  verge  of  her  own  court,  and  measures  would  have  been 
taken  to  put  to  silence  every  tongue  that  ventured  to  disparage 
her. 

Neither  pomp  nor  regal  splendour  distinguished  the  court  of 
Katharine  Howard.  "We  find  no  records  of  her  indulging  her  love 
of  dress  in  the  purchase  of  costly  robes  or  jewellery,  nor  of  gifts 
bestowed  on  her  kindred  or  favourites.  So  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious was  the  tenour  of  her  life  at  this  period,  that  the  only 
matter  woi^thy  of  notice  during  her  residence  at  Hampton  Court 
is  the  order  to  her  tailor,  dated  March  1,  to  supply  a  few  needful 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  that 
time  an  attainted  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  despoiled  of  all  her  substance. 

As  Katharine's  influence  with  the  king  increased,  she  grew 
Impatient  of  the  tutelage  of  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
certainly  did  not  possess  the  art  of  conciliating  the  affections  of 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  since  he  was  at  open  variance  with  his 
wife,  his  sister,  his  daughter,  his  niece,  and  his  stepmother,  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk.  It  might  be  that  Katharine  took 
part  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  last-named  lady,  with  whom 
she  was  certainly  on  terms  of  the  greatest  confidence ;  but  from 
whatever  cause  their  disagreement  arose,  it  was  highly  imprudent 
of  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  an  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust  to 
the  Protestant  party,  to  deprive  herself  of  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  her  powerful  kinsman.  The  event  afforded  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  divine  proverb,  that  "f.  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  Katharine,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  blinded  by  her  boimdless  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  royal 
husband,  forgot,  perhaps,  that  the  throne  to  which  his  capricious 
passion  had  exalted  her  was  based  on  the  graves  of  three  of  her 
predecessors,  and  that  it  was  only  too  likely  to  prove  in  her  own 
case  (as  in  that  of  Anne  Boleyn)  a  splendid  ascent  to  a  scaffold ; 
she  imagined,  that  while  she  was  all-powerful  with  Henry,  she 
might  defy  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  early  follies  of  Katharine 
were  known  to  too  many  not  to  have  reached  the  persons  most 
interested  in  destroying  her  influence  with  the  king ;  and  if  they 
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delayed  strikmg  the  blow  that  was  to  lay  her  honours  in  the  dnst, 
it  was  only  to  render  it  more  effectual.  There  was  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Yorkshire,  headed  by  sir  John  Neville.  Henry,  attributing 
this  to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Pole,  gave  orders  for  the  execution 
of  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  mother,  who  had  lain 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower  for  upwai'ds  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

Henry's  mistrust  of  the  papal  party,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
insurrection,  induced  him  to  leave  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Oranmer,  and  Seymour  earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother 
of  the  late  queen  Jane,  when  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  into 
Yorkshire.  Queen  Katharine  was  the  companion  of  his  journey : 
thfij  left  London  eai'ly  in  July,  passed  some  days  at  the  palace 
at  Grafton,  and  so  travelled  through  Northampton  and  Lincoln- 
shire to  York.  The  progress  was  attended  with  some  degree  of 
splendour,  but  more  of  terror.  Henry  was  received  by  his  subjects 
on  the  road  as  a  destroying  angel,  ready  to  inflict  the  vengeance 
o£  heaven  on  the  counties  implicated  in  the  late  revolt.  As  the 
beet  propitiation  they  could  devise,  the  men  of  Lincolnshire 
offered  hun  money  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  with 
his  fair  young  queen. 

It  was  during  this  fatal  progress  that  Katharine,  when  at 
Pontefract  castle,  sealed  her  own  doom  by  admitting  Francis 
Barham  into  her  household,  as  a  gentleman  in  waiting  and  private 
secretary  to  herself.  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  letters  the  unfortunate  Katharine  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
we  may  readily  suppose  she  preferred  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
employing  Derham  as  her  amanuensis  rather  than  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  her  fatal  secret.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  the 
"  mysteries  of  writing,"  and  consequently  of  reading  letters,  were 
among  the  accomplishments  of  this  ill-fated  queen.  It  is  certain 
that  no  letter  written  by  her  can  be  found.  The  duchess  of 
Norfolk  has  been  accused  of  having  herself  introduced  Derham 
into  her  granddaughter's  court,  and  desiring  her  to  give  him 
Bome  appointment  in  her  household.  Neither  of  these  unhappy 
ladies  had  the  moral  courage  to  put  a  stem  negative  on  his 
aodacioxis  demand  of  preferment.  That  it  was  not  willingly 
given  may  certaihly  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Katharine 
bad  been  queen  of  England  upwards  of  a  year  before  she 
granted  this  appointment,  dated  August  27,  1541.  Her  cousin 
Thomas  Chilpepper  had  a  long  private  interview  with  her  at 
Lincoln,  in  her  closet  or  privy-chamber  at  eleven  at  night,  no  one 
being  present  but  lady  Rochf  ord,  her  principal  lady  in  waiting, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced.    The  conference  lasted  many  hours. 
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and  at  his  departure  the  queen  presented  him  with  a  chain  and  a 
rich  cap.  This  secret  meeting  was  afterwards  construed  into  a 
proof  of  improper  intimacy  between  the  queen  and  her  kinsman. 

Katharine,  being  of  a  plastic  age  and  temper,  readily  adapted 
herself  to  Henry's  humour,  and  made  it  her  study  to  amuse 
and  cheer  him  when  he  came  to  her  fatigued  and  harassed  with 
the  cares  of  state.  The  increase  of  her  influence  during  this 
progress  was  beheld  with  jealous  feelings  by  those  who  were 
desirous  of  destroying  her  credit  with  the  king.  At  this  mo* 
mentous  crisis  the  archbishop  communicated  to  his  colleagues, 
the  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the  particulars  of 
the  queen's  early  misconduct  in  the  house  of  the  duchess  4of 
Norfolk,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  John  Lassells,  brother 
of  the  vile  woman  who  had  connived  at  the  indiscretions,  and 
finally  the  guilt,  of  the  unhappy  girl.  This  disclosure  was  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  a  conversation  between  Lassells  and  his 
sister,  in  consequence  of  his  advising  her  to  ask  for  a  place  in  the 
queen's  household,  as  others  had  done ;  to  which  Mary  said  "  she 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  queen,  but  that  she 
pitied  her." — "  Why  so  P"  asked  Lassells. — "  Marry !"  replied  the 
other,  "  because  she  is  light  both  in  conditions  and  living,"  and 
then  she  related  the  tale  of  Katharine's  lapse  from  virtue  with 
Derham  in  revolting  terms.  Alas,  for  the  motherless  child  who 
had,  in  the  most  perilous  season  of  woman's  life,  been  exposed  to 
the  contaminating  society  of  such  a  female !  The  disclosure  was 
regarded  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  lord  chancellor  as  a 
matter  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  the  task  was  deputed 
to  Cranmer. 

The  queen,  unconscious  how  dark  a  cloud  impended  over  her, 
was  receiving  fresh  tokens  of  regard  every  hour  from  Henry  VlLl. 
They  arrived  at  Windsor  October  26,  and  proceeded  to  Hampton 
Coui-t  on  the  30th,  in  readiness  to  keep  the  festival  of  All  Saints. 
Henry  and  Katharine  both  received  the  sacrament  that  day. 
Henry,  on  this  occasion,  while  kneeling  before  the  altar,  raised  Lis 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  render  thanks  to  thee, 
O  Lord  !  that  after  so  many  strange  accidents  that  have  befaQen 
my  marriages,  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  give  mo  a  wife  so  entirely 
conf  onned  to  my  inclinations  as  her  I  now  have."  Ho  then  re- 
quested his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare  a  public 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  having  blessed  him 
with  so  loving,  dutiful,  and  virtuous  a  queen.  This  was  to  be  read 
on  the  morrow,  which  was  All  Soul's  day;  but  on  that  fatal 
morrow,  while  Henry  was  at  mass,  the  paper  that  contained  the 
particulars  of  the  misconduct  of  her  whom  he  esteemed  such  a 
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jewel  of  womanliood,  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Cranmer,  with 
a  humble  request  that  he  would  read  it  when  he  was  in 
entire  privacy.  The  object  of  Cranmer  in  presenting  the 
infoi'mation  against  the  queen  to  Heniy  in  the  chapel,  was 
evidently  to  prevent  the  announcement  to  the  people  of  the 
public  foi'm  of  thiinksgiving  which  had  been  prepai*ed  by  the 
bisliop.  The  absence  of  Kathaiine  from  her  accustomed  place  in 
the  i-oyal  closet,  afforded  the  archbishop  the  better  oppoi-tunity  of 
striking  this  decisive  blow.  Hemy  at  first  treated  the  statement 
as  a  calumny  invented  for  the  destruction  of  the  queen ;  for,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  declared,  "  he  so  tenderly  loved  the  woman, 
and  had  conceived  such  a  constant  opinion  of  her  honesty,  that 
he  supposed  it  nither  to  be  a  forged  matter  than  the  truth,  and 
yet,  the  information  having  been  once  made,  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  cci'tainty  thereof  were  kno^vn,  but  he  would  not 
in  any  wise,  that  in  the  inquisition  any  spai'k  of  scandal  should 
arise  against  the  queen."  He  then  despatched  the  lord  privy  seal 
to  London,  where  John  Lassells  was  secretly  kept,  to  tiy  if  he 
would  stand  to  his  saying.  Lassells  reitei-ated  his  tale,  and  added 
that  "  He  would  rather  die  in  the  declai*ation  of  the  truth,  since  it 
so  nearly  touched  the  king,  than  live  with  the  concealment  of  the 
same."  His  sister  wiis  also  examined,  who  gave  evidence  of  the 
eai'ly  misconduct  of  the  queen. 

The  facts  that  both  Derham  and  Manox  were  in  the  royal 
household  were,  of  course,  fatally  con'oborative  of  her  deposition. 
The  king  instantly  ordered  Derham  to  be  taken  into  custody  on 
an  accusation  of  piracy,  because  he  had  been  formerly  noted  in 
Lreland  for  that  offence,  making  that  pretence  lest  any  spark  of 
suspicion  should  get  abroad  from  his  examination.  The  arrest 
was  effected;  and  Henry's  wi-athful  jealousy  having  been  power- 
fully excited  by  a  repoi-t  that  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  should 
have  had  the  folly  to  say,  when  in  the  queen's  chamber,  to  a  cei*tain 
gentlewoman,  "  There,"  pointing  to  Derham,  "  this  is  he  who  fled 
away  into  Leland  for  the  queen's  sake,"  caused  him  to  be 
examined  veiy  sharply  as  to  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the 
queen.  Derham  boldly  acknowledged  "  that  a  promise  of  maniage 
had  been  exchanged  between  himself  and  the  queen  many  years 
previous  to  her  union  with  the  king.  That  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  her  wife,  and  she  had  often  called  him  husband,  before 
witnesses ;  that  they  had  exchanged  gifts  and  love-tokens  fre- 
quently in  those  days;  and  he  had  given  her  money  whenever 
he  had  it.  He  solemnly  denied  that  the  slightest  familiarity  had 
ever  taken  place  between  them  since  Katharine's  maniage  with 
the  king."    This  was  the  substance  of  his  first  statements,  it^^ 
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given,  nor  could  tlie  extremity  of  torture  wing  from  liim  any- 
thing  of  further  import  against  the  queen ;  neither  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  tending  to  convict  her  of  having  renewed  hei' 
criminal  intimacy  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  by 
the  bitter  scorn  of  her  expressions,  when  compelled  to  name  him, 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  her  greatest  aversion  after  she 
had  seen  the  folly  of  her  early  infatuation,  and  felt  the  blight  his 
selfish  passion  had  been  the  means  of  casting  on  her  morning 
bloom  of  Hf  e. 

According  to  the  historical  traditions  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
wretched  Katharine  called  incessantly  on  the  name  of  her  royal 
husband,  and  made  more  than  one  desperate  attempt  to  see  hun. 
The  first  time  was  at  the  hour  when  she  knew  he  would  be  at 
mass  in  the  chapel,  and  although  she  had  been  ordered  to  confine 
herself  to  her  own  chamber,  she  was  not  so  strictly  kept  but  she 
watched  her  opportunity  to  rush  into  the  private  gallery  leading 
from  her  bedroom  to  the  queen's  entrance  to  the  royal  closet  in 
the  chapel,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  bursting  into 
his  presence,  with  the  declared  intent  of  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet  aaid  imploring  his  mercy,  or  claiming  his  protection. 
When  she  was  stopped  and  earned  back,  she  struggled  violently, 
and  her  screams  were  heard  by  every  one  in  the  chapel.  Chi 
another  occasion,  she  escaped  from  her  chamber  through  the  low 
door  in  the  alcove  at  the  bed's  head,  into  the  back  stairs'  lobby, 
and  though  instantly  pursued,  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  private 
stair,  called  "the  maid  of  honour's  stair,"  before  she  was 
overtaken  and  brought  back. 

When  the  result  of  the  first  day's  investigation  was  brought 
to  the  king  by  the  persons  employed  in  that  business,  he  seemed 
like  a  man  pierced  to  the  heart ;  and  after  vainly  struggling  for 
utterance,  his  pride  and  firmness  gave  way,  and  he  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  He  left  Hampton  Court  the  next  morning 
without  seeing  the  queen,  or  sending  her  any  message.  The  same 
day  the  council  came  to  her  in  a  body,  and  informed  her  of  the 
charge  that  had  been  made  against  her.  She  denied  it  with 
earnest  protestations  of  her  innocence,  but  the  moment  they  were 
gone  f eU  into  fits  so  violent,  that  her  life  and  reason  were  that 
night  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  When  this  was  reported  to  the 
king,  he  sent  Cranmer  to  her  in  the  morning  with  a  deceitful 
assurance,  that  "If  she  would  acknowledge  her  transgressions, 
the  king,  although  her  life  had  been  forfeited  by  the  law,  had 
determined  to  extend  unto  her  his  most  gracious  mercy."  Katha- 
rine, who  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  agony  when  the  archbishop 
entered,  was  overpowered  with  softer  emotions  on  hearing  the 
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message,  and  unable  to  do  more  than  raise  her  hands  with  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  to  the  king  for  having  shown  her 
more  mercy  than  she  had  dared  to  ask  for  hei*self .  In  the  evening 
Granmer  returned  to  her  again,  when,  finding  her  more  composed, 
he  drew  from  her  a  promise  "  that  she  would  reply  to  his  questions 
as  truly  and  faithfully  as  she  would  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, on  the  promise  which  she  made  at  her  baptism,  and  by 
the  sacrament  which  she  received  on  All  Hallows'  day  last  past." 
In  the  whole  course  of  these  inteiTogations,  there  is  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  the  perversity  of  Katharine  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  far  as  an  obligation  which  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  church  could  go,  she  was  plighted  to 
her  kinsman,  Francis  Derham,  before  she  received  the  nuptial 
ring  from  king  Henry.  But,  with  the  same  headstrong  rashness 
which  had  characterized  her  conduct  from  childhood,  she  deter- 
mined to  cling  to  her  queenly  dignity  at  all  hazards  rather  than 
admit  of  any  plea  that  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her 
Bubsequent  marriage  with  the  king  null  and  void. 

King  Henry  remained  in  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Oatlands* 
whither  he  had  withdrawn  to  await  the  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions. He  appears  to  have  been  torn  with  contending  passions, 
and  not  venturing  to  trust  to  his  own  feelings  with  regard  to  his 
unhappy  queen,  he  left  all  proceedings  to  the  direction  of  Cranmer 
and  the  council.  Katharine  was  now  plaJced  under  arrest,  and  her 
keys  were  taken  away  from  her.  On  the  11th  of  October  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  Wriothesley  and  Mr.  comptroller, 
received  orders  to  go  to  the  queen,  and  signify  to  her  the  king's 
pleasure  that  she  should  depart  on  the  follovdng  Monday  to  Sion 
house,  while  the  inquiry  pended. 

Those  who  at  first  raked  up  the  most  trivial  gossips'  tales  (that 
eight  years  ago  circulated  among  the  menials  of  the  duchess  of 
Norfolk)  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  pre-contract  between 
Derham  and  the  queen,  now  cautioned  their  colleagues  "  by  no 
means  to  mention  their  pre-contract^  lest  it  should  serve  her  for  an 
excuse  to  save  her  life."  The  council  had,  in  fact,  come  to  the 
resolution  of  proceeding  against  the  queen  on  the  awful  charge 
of  adultery,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  convict  her  of  that  ciime 
with  Derham,  they  determined  to  fix  it  on  some  other  person. 
But  so  circumspect  had  been  the  deportment  of  Kathaiine  since 
her  marriage,  that  the  only  man  to  whom  she  had  ever  mani- 
fested the  lightest  degree  of  condescension  was  her  first  cousin, 
Thomas  Culpepper,  the  son  of  her  uncle,  sir  John  Culpepper,  of 
Holingboume  in  Kent.  His  name  is  found  among  the  royal 
appointments  at  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  he  dis- 
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tingaished  hiniRelf  in  the  jousts  at  Dnrham  house  in  honour  of 
those  nuptials. 

The  removal  of  Katharine  as  a  degraded  prisoner  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  Sion  took  place  November  18.  Her  disgrace  was 
proclaimed  to  her  attendants,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Star 
chamber  for  that  purpose,  and  her  household  was  discharged. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched,  by  order  of  the  king,  to 
make  search  at  the  duchess's  house  at  Lambeth  for  Derham's 
papers  and  effects ;  before  his  arrival,  however,  the  old  duchess, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  yeoman  of  her  kitchen,  and  some 
others  of  her  people,  had  broken  open  the  coffers  and  trunks 
belonging  to  Derham,  and  destroyed  everything  that  was  likely 
to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  herself,  or  any  of  the  parties 
implicated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  queen's  early  history.  When 
the  duke  repoiiied  what  had  been  done  by  his  stepmother,  she 
and  all  her  sei*vants  were  placed  under  arrest,  and  very  strictly 
examined  by  the  council.  It  was  then  shown  that  the  old 
duchess  had  broken  open  Derham's  trunks  and  examined  the 
contents,  but  nothing  further  coidd  be  found  than  several 
bundles  of  papei*8,  some  ballads,  and  books  with  musical  notes 
for  playing  on  the  lute.  How  his  trunks  and  personal  pro- 
perty came  to  be  in  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  house  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  his  office  at  court  did  not 
entitle  him  to  lodgings  in  the  palace ;  that  he  was  only  there  in 
rotation  with  other  gentlemen-in-waiting,  and  that  his  general 
home  was  in  the  house  of  his  noble  kinswoman,  the  duchess  of 
Norfolk.  Although  his  pai'entage  is  a  mystery,  for  he  appears  as 
if  standing  alone  in  the  world,  connected  only  by  some  unex- 
plained tie  of  kindi-ed  with  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  yet  he 
always  had  the  command  of  money,  as  we  find  by  his  costly 
presents  to  Katharfne  when  she  was  liWng  as  a  dependant  in  the 
house  of  the  duchess.  Derham,  from  first  to  last,  represented 
himself  as  the  affianced  husband  of  the  queen,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  then  stood,  that  he  could  have 
invalidated  her  marriage  with  Henry,  or  any  other  man,  by  the 
proofs  he  adduced  of  his  prior  claim  to  her  hand. 

Queen  Katharine  and  her  gi*andmother  were  both  at  this  period 
sick  nearly  unto  death  with  gnef  and  teiTor,  and  in  theii*  separate 
prisons  they  were  assailed  with  subtle  inteiTogatories  day  after 
day  by  members  of  king  Heniy's  council,  of  which  the  pur- 
port was  to  outrage  all  the  ties  of  nature  by  rendering  them 
witnesses  against  each  other.  Culpepper  and  Derham  were 
aiTaigned  for  high  treason  in  Guildhall  before  the  loi'd  mayor, 
contrary  to  any  previous  form  of  law — justice  was  out  of  the 
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qaestion,  for  on  tihe  right  hand  of  the  intimidated  civic  magistrate 
sat  the  lord  chancellor,  on  his  left  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  By  those 
state  officers  of  the  crown,  some  of  whom  had  previously  presided 
while  the  prisoners  were  questioned  by  torture,  Derham  and 
Oolpepper  were  adjudged  guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  dreadful 
death  decreed  to  traitors.  But  though  this  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, no  proof  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accused  had 
been  established,  and  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  against  the  queen,  they  were  respited  for  a  few 
days — not  in  mercy,  but  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  fresh 
examinations  by  torture.  They  bore  the  extremity  of  their 
sofPerings  from  day  to  day,  if  not  unshrinkingly,  without  per- 
mitting anything  that  could  criminate  the  queen  to  be  wrung 
from  the  weakness  of  exhausted  nature.  Culpepper  maintained 
the  innocence  of  his  royal  kinswoman  to  the  last,  unswei'vingly, 
nor  could  the  extremity  of  torture  draw  from  Derham  an  admis- 
lion  that  the  slightest  criminality  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Katharine  since  her  marriage  with  the  king. 

Derham  was  hanged  and  quartered,  and  Culpepper  beheaded. 
Both  protested  their  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  they  suf- 
fered.   The  heads  of  both  were  placed  on  London  bridge. 

The  new  year  opened  dismally  on  the  fallen  queen,  who  was 
still  confined  to  the  two  apartments,  hung  with  mean  stuff,  that 
had  been  allotted  to  her  in  the  desecrated  abbey  of  Sion.  Her 
reflections  during  the  two  dreary  months  she  had  worn  away  in 
her  wintry  prison  may  be  imagined :  they  were  months  replete 
with  every  agony — shame,  grief,  remorse,  and  terrible  suspense. 
Katharine,  had,  indeed,  received  a  promise  in  the  king's  name 
from  Cranmer  that  her  life  should  be  spared ;  but  if,  reljdng  on 
the  sacredness  of  that  promise,  she  had  fondly  imagined  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  she  must  have  been  the  more 
astounded  when  the  bill  for  her  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
honse  of  lords.  She  was  without  friends,  counsellers,  or  money  at 
this  awful  crisis.  The  only  person  who  might  have  succoui-ed  her 
in  her  sore  distress  was  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed.  But  KathaiTJie  had  offended  her  uncle  l)y  with- 
drawing herself  from  his  political  tutelage.  Like  her  fail'  and 
reckless  cousin,  Anne  Boleyn,  she  had  spumed  his  trammels  in 
the  brief  hour  of  her  queenly  pride,  and  when  the  day  of  her 
adversity  an4ved,  he  not  only  abandoned  her  to  her  fate,  but 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  her  enemies. 

Katharine  Howard  had  no  trial ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bill  for  her 
attainder  had  passed,  she  was  conveyed  by  water  from  her  doleful 
prison  at  Sion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  under  the  charge  of  thft 
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duke  of  Suffolk.  From  tlie  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  darkness  must  have  closed  over  the  wintry  waters 
of  the  Thames  before  the  forlorn  captive  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion, exhausted  with  fatigue  and  benumbed  with  cold.  If  this 
were  the  case,  she  was  spared  the  horror  of  beholding  the  heads  of 
her  seducer  Derham,  and  her  unfortunate  cousin,  Thomas  Cul- 
pepper, over  the  bridge.  One  night  of  suspense  was  passed  by 
Katharine  in  her  new  prison  lodging  before  her  fate  was  sealed. 
How  that  interval  was  spent  is  unrecorded. 

Henry  gave  his  assent  the  following  day,  February  11,  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  his  once-idolized  consort.  The  same  in- 
strument included  the  names  of  Jane,  lady  Bochford,  Thomas 
Culpepper,  and  Francis  Derham.  The  severed  heads  of  those 
gentlemen  had  been  for  the  last  two  months  withering  on  London 
bridge ;  so  to  them  the  sentence  was  immaterial.  Katharine  made 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  the  bearer  of  a  pathetic  message  to  the  house 
of  lords,  requesting  the  intercession  of  the  peers  with  his  majesty, 
not  for  her  own  life,  but  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
have  compassion  on  her  brothers,  that  they  might  not  suffer  for 
her  faults  ;  lastly,  she  besought  his  majesty,  that  it  would  pleaae 
him  to  bestow  some  of  her  clothes  on  those  maid-servants  who 
had  been  with  her  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  since  she  had 
now  nothing  else  left  to  recompense  them  as  they  deserved. 

No  one  appears  ever  to  have  felt  deeper  contrition  for  the 
offences  of  her  youth  than  this  imhappy  queen.  When  she  was 
informed  that  she  must  prepare  for  death,  she  addressed  her  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  these  words,  which 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  him  to  a  noble  young  lord  of  her 
name  and  near  alliance :  "As  to  the  act,  my  reverend  lord,  for 
which  I  stand  condemned,  God  and  his  holy  angels  I  take  to 
witness,  upon  my  soul's  salvation,  that  I  die  guiltless.  What 
other  sins  and  follies  of  youth  I  have  committed,  I  wiU  not 
excuse;  but  am  assured  that  for  them  Grod  hath  brought  this 
punishment  upon  me,  and  wiU,  in  his  mercy,  remit  them,  for 
which,  I  pray  you,  pray  with  me  unto  his  Son  my  Saviotir, 
Christ."  Cranmer  had  humanely  tried,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  induce  Katharine  to  preserve  her  life  by  acknow- 
ledging a  pre-contract  with  Francis  Derham.  But  she  repelled 
the  idea  with  scorn;  and,  with  the  characteristic  firmness  of 
a  Howard,  determined  rather  to  go  to  the  block  as  queen  of 
England,  than  to  prolong  her  dishonoured  existence  on  the  terms 
suggested.  The  church  of  Rome  allowed  no  divorce  except  in 
cases  of  pre-contract;  and,  as  Katharine  woidd  not  admit  that 
she  was  troth-plight  to  Francis  Derham,  there  was  no  other  mode 
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of  seYering  Henry's  niatrimonial  engagement  withher  than  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  The  interval  allowed  to  the  un-queened 
Katharine  Howard  between  her  condemnation  and  the  execution 
of  her  sentence  was  br^ef .  More  time  to  prepare  for  the  awful 
ohange,  from  life  to  eternity,  would  have  been  granted  to  the 
lowest  criminal  who  should  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  than  was  allotted  to  her  who  had  shared  the  throne 
of  the  sovereign.  The  royal  assent  to  her  attainder  was  signified 
to  her  February  11,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  1542. 

She  was  only  in  her  twentieth  year.  But  Katharine  Howard, 
though  still  in  the  morning  of  life  and  the  bloom  of  beauty, 
was  already  weaned  from  the  world  r  she  had  proved  the  vanity 
of  all '  its  delusions,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  royal  favour. 
More  sympathy  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  manifested 
for  the  young  and  deeply  penitent  queen,  if  she  had  had  any 
other  companion  on  the  scaffold  than  the  lady  Rochford,  whose 
conduct  in  regard  to  her  accomplished  husband  and  Anne  Boleyn 
had  rendered  her  an  object  of  general  execration.  Katharine 
Howard  submitted  to  the  headsman's  stroke  with  meekness  and 
ooniBge,  and  her  more  guilty  companion  imitated  her  hunulity 
and  piety  in  the  closing  scene  of  their  fearful  tragedy. 

The  last  words  of  lady  Rochford  were,  "  That  she  supposed  God 
had  permitted  her  to  suffer  this  shameful  doom,  as  a  punishment 
for  having  contributed  to  her  husband's  death  by  her  false  accu- 
sation of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  but  she  was  guilty  of  no  other 
crime."  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  scaffold,  probably  after 
she  had  seen  the  head  of  her  royal  mistress  severed  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.  If  urged  by  conscience  at  that  dreadf  rd  moment  to 
acknowledge  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder,  she  would  scarcely 
have  marred  her  dying  confession  by  falsely  protesting  her  inno- 
cence of  the  more  venial  offences  for  which  she  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  die  with  the  queen.  The  scaffold  whereon  Katharine 
Howard  and  lady  Rochford  suffered  was  the  same  on  which  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  marquess  of  Exeter,  and  the  venerable  countess  of 
Salisbury  had  been  previously  executed.  It  was  erected  within 
the  Tower,  on  the  space  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter-ad- 
Yincula.  It  has  been  long  since  removed ;  but  its  site  may  stiU 
be  traced  by  the  indelible  stains  on  the  flints,  which  faintly  map 
out  the  dimensions  of  the  fatal  spot  where  so  much  royal  and 
noble  blood  was  spilt  by  the  headsman's  axe  durin^j  the  Tudor 
reigns  of  terror. 

Thus  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  in  the  eighteenth  month 
of  her  marriage,  queen  Katharine  Howard,  the  fifth  wiie  ol 
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Henry  YIII.,  and  tlie  second  queen  whom  lie  had  sent  to  the 
block,  after  repudiating  a  lawful  wife  to  obtain  her  hand.  He 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the 
execution  of  his  fifth  consort.  She  therefore  died  the  fii*st  queen 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  mangled  form  of  Katharine  Howard  was  home  from  the 
bloody  scaffold  to  a  dishonoured  grave  in  St.  Peter's  Church  by 
the  Tower  with  indecent  haste,  and  with  no  more  regard  to 
funereal  obsequies  than  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her  equally  un- 
fortunate cousin,  Anne  Boleyn,  near  whom  her  remains  were 
interred. 
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KATHAEINE  PAER, 

SIXTH  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


KATHARINE  PARR  was  the  first  Protestant  queen  of  England, 
Site  was  the  only  one  among  the  consorts  of  Henry  YIIL 
who,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation,  and  imperilled  her  crown  and  life  in  suppoi-t  of 
her  principles. 

Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  queen  of  England,  but  an  English 
queen.  Although  of  ancient  and  even  royal  descent,  she  claimed, 
by  birth,  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a  private  gentlewoman. 
Idke  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour,  Katharine  Parr  was  only 
the  daughter  of  a  knight ;  but  her  father,  sir  Thomas  Parr,  was 
of  a  more  distinguished  ancestry  than  either  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  or 
sir  John  Seymour,  being  a  representative  of  the  ancient  baronial 
famihes  of  Marmion,  de  Roos,  de  Lancaster,  and  the  Nevilles. 
Katharine's  mother,  Maude  Green,  was  the  co-heiress  of  sir  Thomas 
Green  of  Boughton  and  Green's  Norton  in  Northamptonshire. 

Sir  Thomas  and  lady  Parr  were  frequent  residents  in  the  court ; 
but  the  child  who  was  destined  hereafter  to  share  the  throne  of 
their  r6yal  master,  first  saw  the  light  at  Kendal  castle,  in  West- 
moreland, the  time-honoured  fortress  which  had  been  the  here- 
ditary seat  of  her  ancestors  from  the  days  of  its  great  Norman 
founder,  their  progenitor  Ivo  de  Tallebois. 

Sir  Thomas  and  lady  Parr  had  two  other  children,  William, 
their  son  and  heir,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Essex  and  marquess 
of  Northampton,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Herbert,  the 
natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
himseK  raised  by  Edward  YI.  Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  the  year 
1517,  leaving  his  three  infant  children  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
faithful  widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  great  prudence 
and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet  care  for  the  main  chance.  He  willed 
his  daughters,  Katharine  and  Anne,  to  have  eight  hundred  pounds 
between  them,  as  marriage  portions.  Four  hundred  pounds, 
Katharine's  moiety  of  the  sum  provided  by  her  father  for  the 
nuptial  portions  of  herseK  and  her  sister,  would  be  scarcely  equal 
to  two  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and  seema  lout  ^vtl  m-ai^fe- 
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qoate  dowry  for  the  daughters  of  parents  so  richly  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune  as  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Parr.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  that  was  accorded  to  her  who  was  hereafter  to  contract 
matrimony  with  the  sovereign  of  the  realm.  It  has  generally 
been  said  that  Kathaiine  Parr  received  a  learned  education  from 
her  father ;  but,  as  she  was  only  in  her  fifth  year  when  he  died,  it 
must  have  been  to  the  maternal  wisdom  of  lady  Parr  that  she  was 
indebted  for  those  mental  acquirements  which  so  eminently  fitted 
her  to  adorn  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  afterwards 
raised.  Katharine  was  gifted  by  natui*o  with  fine  talents,  and 
these  were  improved  by  the  advantages  of  careful  cultivation. 
She  both  read  and  wrote  Latin  with  facility,  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  modem  languages. 
How  perfect  a  mistress  she  was  of  her  own,  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  her  devotional  writings  are  a  standing  monument. 
Somebody  who  affected  skill  in  prognostication,  casting  her 
nativity,  said  that  she  was  bom  to  sit  in  the  highest  seat  of 
imperial  majesty.  This  she  heard  and  took  such  notice  of,  that 
when  her  mother  used  sometimes  to  call  her  to  work,  she  would 
reply, — "My  hands  are  ordained  to  touch  crowns  and  sceptres, 
and  not  spindles  and  needles."  This  incident  affords  one  among 
many  instances  in  which  the  prediction  of  a  brilliant  destiny  has 
insured  its  own  fulfilment,  by  its  -powerful  influence  on  an  ener- 
getic mind.  It  is  also  an  exemplification  at  how  precocious  an 
age  the  genn  of  ambition  may  take  root  in  the  human  heart. 
But,  however  disposed  the  little  Katharine  might  have  been  to 
dispense  with  the  performance  of  her  tasks,  under  the  idea  of 
queening  it  hereafter,  lady  Parr  was  too  wise  a  parent  ix)  allow 
vain  dreams  of  royalty  to  unfit  her  child  for  the  duties  of  the 
station  of  life  in  which  she  was  bom;  and,  notwithstanding 
Katharine's  early  repugnance  to  touch  a  needle,  her  skill  and 
industry  in  its  use  became  so  remarkable,  that  there  are  specimens 
of  her  embroidery  at  Sizergh  castle,  the  seat  of  her  Strickland 
relatives,  preserved  to  this  day.  The  friend  and  companion  of 
Katharine's  childhood  and  early  youth  was  her  young  kinswoman 
Elizabeth  Bellingham,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  Robert 
Bellingham,  of  Bumeside,  a  beautiful  village  near  Kendal.  This 
young  lady,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Katharine,  both  through 
the  Parrs  and  Stricklands,  was  brought  up  at  Kendal  castle  under 
the  maternal  auspices  of  dame  Maud  Parr,  and  shared  the  studies 
of  the  future  queen  of  England,  who  formed  so  tender  a  regard 
for  her,  that  when  the  wild  dreams  of  childhood  touching  her 
royal  destiny  were  strangely  realized,  one  of  her  first  exercises  of 
gueenij  influence  was  to  send  for  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Bellingham 
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to  court,  and  bestow  an  appointment  in  her  royal  household  upon 
^er.  Though  dame  Maud  Parr  had  scarcely  completed  her 
twemty-second  year  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  she  never 
entered  into  a  second  marriage,  but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
saperintendence  of  her  children's  education.  In  the  year  1524} 
she  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  her  kinsman,  lord  Dacre,  for  a 
marriage  between  his  grandson,  the  heir  of  lord  Scrope,  and  her 
daughter  Katharine,  of  which  the  paiiiculars  may  be  learned 
from  some  very  curious  letters  preserved  among  the  Scrope  MSS. 
These  letters  certify  that  Katharine  Parr  was  under  twelve  years 
of  age  in  the  year  1524 ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  bom 
before  1513.  We  also  learn  that  lord  Dacre  was  anxious  that  his 
youthful  grandson  should  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
liberal  education  lady  Parr  was  bestowing  on  her  children,  and 
that  he  placed  due  importance  on  the  fact  that  the  lady  came  of  a 
family  celebrated  for  sound  sense  and  good  conduct,  a  point  little 
T^arded  now  in  the  marriages  of  the  heirs  of  an  illustrious  line. 
liady  Parr  and  all  her  lineage  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom, 
it  seems ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  matrimonial  bargain  which  the  sagacious  widow 
and  the  wary  lord  Scrope  were  attempting  to  drive  in  behalf  of 
their  children,  that  the  affair  came  to  nothing. 

So,  at  a  very  tender  age,  Katharine  Parr  was  given  in  marriage 
to  her  first  husband,  Edward  lord  Borough  of  Grainsborough,  a 
mature  widower,  with  children  who  had  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
Henry,  the  second  of  these  sons,  after  his  father's  marriage 
espoused  his  young  stepdame's  friend  and  kinswoman,  Katharine 
Neville,  the  widow  of  sir  Walter  Strickland  of  Sizergh.  Katha- 
rine was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  period  of  her  first  widowhood. 
She  had  no  children  by  lord  Borough.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Katharine  was  bereaved  of  her  last  surviving  parent, 
and  considered  it  prudent  to  take  up  her  abode  with  lady  Strickland. 
That  lady,  though  she  had,  by  her  maniage  with  Katharine's 
stepson  Henry  Borough,  become  her  daughter-in-law,  was  quite 
old  enough  to  afford  matronly  countenance  to  the  youthful  widow 
of  lord  Borough,  whom,  according  to  the  quaint  custom  of  the 
time,  she  called  "  her  good  mother."  Katharine  Parr  and  lady 
Strickland  were  alike  descended  from  the  NeviUes  of  Baby ; 
fidr  Walter  Strickland,  the  deceased  husband  of  the  latter,  was 
also  a  relative  of  the  Parrs ;  and  as  lady  Strickland  held  of  the 
crown  the  wardship  of  her  son,  young  Walter  Strickland's  person 
and  estates,  she  remained  mistress  of  Sizergh  castle,  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Henry  Borough.  At  no  other  period  of  her 
life  than  the  interval  between  her  mother's  death  and  her  own 
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marriage  with  Neville  lord  Latimer,  could  Kathaiine  Parr  liaye 
found  leisure  to  embroider  the  magnificent  counterpane  and 
toilette-cover,  which  are  shown  at  Sizergh  castle  as  trophies  of 
her  industry.  As  the  ornamental  labours  of  the  needle  have 
become  once  more  a  source  of  domestic  recreation  to  the  ladies 
of  England,  a  brief  description  of  these  beautiful  and  well- 
preserved  specimens  of  Katharine  Parr's  proficiency  in  that 
accomplishment  may  not  be  displeasing.  The  material  on 
which  both  counterpane  and  toilette-cover  are  worked  is  the 
richest  white  satin,  of  a  fabric  with  which  the  production  of 
no  modem  loom  can  vie.  The  centre  of  the  pattern  is  a  medal- 
lion, surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers,  wrought  in 
twisted  silks  and  bullion.  A  spread  eagle,  in  bold  relief,  gorged 
with  the  imperial  crown,  forms  the  middle.  At  each  comer  is  a 
lively  heraldic  monster  of  the  dragon  class,  glowing  with  purple, 
crimson,  and  gold.  The  field  is  gaily  beset  with  large  flowers  in 
gorgeous  colours,  highly  embossed  and  enriched  with  threads  of 
gold.  The  toilette  is  en  suite,  but  of  a  smaller  pattern.  The 
lapse  of  three  centuries  has  scarcely  diminished  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colours,  or  tarnished  the  bullion;  nor  is  the  purity  of  the 
satin  sullied,  though  both  these  queenly  relics  have  been  used,  on 
state  occasions,  by  the  family  in  whose  possession  they  have 
remained  as  precious  heirlooms  and  memorials  of  their  ancestral 
connection  with  queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  apartment  which 
Katharine  occupied  in  Sizergh  castle  is  still  called  "  the  queen's 
room."  It  is  a  fine  state  chamber,  in  that  ancient  portion  of 
the  castle  the  D'Eyncourt  tower.  It  opens  through  the  drawing- 
room,  and  like  that  is  panelled  with  richly-carved  black  oak, 
which  is  covered  with  tapestry  of  great  beauty.  The  designs 
represent  hunting  in  all  its  gradations,  from  a  fox-chase  up  to  a 
lion  hunt,  varied  with  delineations  of  trees  and  flowers,  and 
surrounded  with  a  very  unique  border,  in  which  young  tigers 
are  fighting  and  brandishing  their  claws  at  each  other,  in  the 
manner  of  enraged  kittens.  Splendid  patterns  for  modem 
needlework  might  be  taken  from  these  spirited  devices.  Over  the 
lofty  carved  chimney-piece  are  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
supported  between  the  lion  and  the  Tudor  dragon,  with  the  motto 
viVAT  REGiNA.  The  date,  1569,  proves  they  were  put  up  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Katharine  Parr,  though  doubtless  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  fact  that  this  apartment  was  once 
honoured  by  her  use.  The  bed,  with  its  hangings  of  costly 
crimson  damask,  is  shown  as  the  veritable  one  in  which  she 
reposed ;  but  the  fashion  of  the  bedstead  is  too  modem  to  favour 
the  tradition. 
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Elatharine  was  under  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  became,  for 
the  second  time,  the  wife  of  a  mature  widower,  and  again  under- 
took the  office  of  a  stepmother.  Her  residence  at  Sizergh  castle 
led  to  her  marriage  with  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  a  kinsman  of 
lady  Strickland.  Lord  Latimer  was  related  to  Katharine  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  her  first  husband,  lord  Borough.  He 
had  been  previously  married  twice,  and  had  two  children.  After 
Katharine  became  the  wife  of  lord  Latimer,  she  chiefly  resided 
with  him  and  his  family  at  his  stately  mansion  of  Snape  hall, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  good  temper  and  sound  sense  of  Katharine 
taught  her  to  perform  the  difficult  duties  that  devolyed  upon  her, 
in  the  character  of  a  stepmother,  with  such  conscientious  gentle- 
ness, that  she  ensured  the  love  of  all  the  families  with  whom  she 
was  connected  in  that  capacity.  Lord  Latimer  was  so  strenuous 
a  Homan  Catholic,  that  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
northern  insurrection  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  sequestration  of  the  church  property  by 
Cromwell,  in  1536.  This  revolt,  though  chiefly  proceeding  from 
the  miseries  of  a  starving  population,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
domestic  crusade  against  the  supporters  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  called  "  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  It  was  well  for  him  that  his 
wife  was  related  to  the  king,  and  the  niece  of  a  favoured  member 
of  the  royal  household — sir  William  Parr.  Likewise  her  sister,  lady 
Herbert,  had  an  appointment  in  Jane  Seymour's  court.  That 
Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  acquainted  with  Henry  YIII.,  but 
possessed  a  considerable  influence  over  his  mind  some  years  before 
there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  her  ever  becoming  the 
sharer  of  his  throne,  is  certified  by  the  history  of  the  Throck- 
morton family,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
following  details.  Sir  George  Throckmorton,  the  husband  of 
S[atharine  Parr's  aunt,  having  incurred  the  ill-will  of  lord  Crom- 
well, in  consequence  of  some  disputes  arising  from  the  contiguity 
of  their  manors  of  Coughton  Court  and  Oursley,  Cromwell 
endeavoured  to  compass  the  rain  of  his  aristocratic  neighbour  by 
accusing  him  of  having  denied  the  king's  supremacy.  The 
existing  documents  of  his  f anuly  prove  that  sir  George  was 
released  through  the  influence  of  his  kinswoman,  Katharine 
Parr,  and  advised  with  by  the  king,  at  her  suggestion,  about 
Cromwell,  immediately  before  the  arrest  of  that  minister,  which 
was  in  the  June  of  that  year.  This  fact  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
fall  of  Cromwell,  and  leads  us  to  infer  that  his  ruin  was  caused 
not,  as  Burnet  and  his  copyists  assert,  by  the  enmity  of  Katharine 
Howard,  but  of  her  unsuspected  successor  Katharine  Parr,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.    It  was  probably  tcorti  ^<^ 
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eloqueitt  lips  of  this  strong-minded  and  intre^d  Utj,  ivben 
pleading  for  tlie  life  of  her  uncle,  that  Heniy  learned  the  extent 
of  Cromwell's  rapacitj,  and  the  real  state  of  the  pnUie  mind  as 
to  his  administration ;  and  thus  we  may,  perhaps,  accoont  for  tiie 
otherwise  mysterious  change  in  ihe  royal  mind,  whoi  the  monardi, 
after  loading  his  fiiToorite  with  honours  and  immunities,  soddenly 
resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  popular  indignation  as  a  ecap^oat,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  political  eins  of  both  king  and  councQ  might 
be  conveniently  laid. 

Cromwell  was  the  third  great  statesman  of  Henxy  YLLL's 
cabinet,  withyi  the  brief  period  of  ten  years,  whose  fall  is  attri- 
butable to  female  influence.  Wolsey  and  More  were  the  victinis 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  undisguised  animosity,  and  the  influence  of 
Katharine  Parr  appears  to  have  been  equally  fatal  to  Cromwell, 
although  her  consummate  prudence  in  avoiding  any  demonstration 
of  hostility  has  prevented  her  from  being  recognised  as  the  author 
of  his  ruin,  save  in  the  records  of  the  house  of  Throckmorton. 

The  execution  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  in 
February,  1542,  preceded  the  death  of  Katharine  Parr's  sec<md 
husband,  lord  Latimer,  about  twelve  months.  The  conversion  of 
Katharine  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion  did  not,  in  all 
probability,  take  place  till  after  the  decease  of  lord  Latimer,  when, 
unbiassed  by  the  influence  of  that  zealous  supporter  of  the  ancient 
system,  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  impassioned 
doquence  of  the  apostles  of  the  Reformation — men  who  were 
daily  called  upon  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  profession 
through  tortures  and  a  fiery  death.  The  house  of  the  noble  and 
learned  widow  soon  became  the  resort  of  such  men  as  Coverdale, 
Latimer,  and  Parkhurst ;  and  sermons  were  daily  preached  in  her 
chamber  of  state  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  restoring  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  At  an 
early  stage  of  her  widowhood  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  late  queen  Jane,  and  uncle 
to  the  infant  heir  of  England.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  his  royal  brother-in-law  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  the 
handsomest  and  most  admired  bachelor  of  the  coui*t.  How  it 
happened  that  the  learned  and  devout  lady  Latimer  should  be  the 
one  to  fix  the  wandering  heart  of  this  gay  and  reckless  gallant, 
has  never  been  explained.  As  the  Seymours  were  among  the 
political  leaders  of  the  anti-papal  party,  it  is  probable  that  sir 
Thomas  might  be  induced  to  attend  the  religious  assemblies  that 
were  held  at  the  house  of  this  distinguished  lady,  till  a  more 
powerful  interest  was  excited  in  his  mind  by  her  winning  deport- 
ment.   Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Katharine  had  deter- 
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mined  to  become  liis  wife  at  that  time,  if  her  will  had  not,  for  wise 
parpOBeB,  been  overroled  bj  a  higher  power.  A  more  important 
destiny  was  reserved  for  her,  and  while  she  delayed  her  union  with 
tlie  man  of  her  heart  till  a  proper  interval  from  the  death  of  her 
knsbaaid  should  have  elapsed,  her  hand  was  demanded  by  a  third 
widower,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  father  of  three  children  by 
three  different  wives.  This  widower  was  no  other  than  her  sove- 
reign, who  had  remained  in  a  disconsolate  state  of  gloomy  celibacy 
since  the  execution  of  his  fifth  queen.  When  Henry  first  made 
known  to  Katharine  that  she  was  the  lady  whom  he  intended  to 
hononr  with  the  sixth  reversion  of  his  hand,  she  was  struck  with 
dismay.  Fear  was  not,  however,  her  only  objection  to  become  the 
wife  of  Henry ;  love  was,  for  awhile,  victorious  over  ambition  in 
tJie  heart  of  Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  rendered  her 
Tery  listless  about  the  royal  match  at  first,  but  her  favoured  lover 
pTesamed  not  to  contest  the  prize  with  his  all-powerful  brother-in- 
law  and  sovereign.  A  rival  of  Henry's  temper,  who  held  the 
heads  of  wives,  kinsmen,  and  favourites  as  cheaply  as  tennis-balls, 
was  not  to  be  withstood ;  and  the  bride-elect,  accommodating  her 
mind  as  she  best  might  to  the  change,  prepared  to  assume,  with  a 
good  grace,  the  glittering  fetters  of  a  queenly  slave.  The  an^ange- 
ments  for  the  royal  nuptials  were  made  with  a  celerity  truly 
astonishing ;  barely  three  months  intervened  between  the  proving 
of  lord  Latimer's  will,  and  the  day  when  Katharine  exchanged  her 
briefly  worn  weeds  of  widowhood  for  the  bridal  robes  of  a  queen 
of  England — ^robes  that  had  proved  fatal  trappings  to  four  of  her 
five  predecessors  in  the  perilous  dignity  to  which  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  her  enamoured  sovereign  to  advance  her.  The  nuptials 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  Katharine  Parr,  instead  of  being  hunied  over 
secretly  in  an  obscure  comer,  like  some  unhallowed  mystery 
(as  was  the  case  in  his  previous  marriages  with  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Elatharine  Howard),  were  solemnized  much  in  the  same  way  as 
royal  marriages  are  in  the  present  times,  without  pageantry,  but 
with  all  suitable  observances.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Grardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  queen's  closet  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  high  respect  of  the  monarch  for  his  bride  was 
proved  by  his  permitting  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  his 
daughters,  and  his  niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  to  assist  at 
these  nuptials. 

On  the  day  of  her  marriage,  queen  Katharine  presented  her 
royal  stepdaughter  and  bridemaid,  the  princess  Maiy,  with  a 
magnificent  pair  of  gold  bracelets  set  with  rubies,  and  the  yet 
Tiore  acceptable  gift  in  money  of  25Z.  Of  course  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  also  assisted  at  the  bridal  was  not  forgotten* 
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Kathaxine  Parr  liad  now  for  the  tliird  time  undertaken  the  office 
of  a  stepmother — ^an  office  at  all  times  of  much  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  the  children  of 
Henry  YIIL,  who  were  the  offspring  of  queens  so  fataUy  opposed 
as  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour  had 
successively  been.  How  well  the  sound  sense  and  endearing 
manners  of  Katharine  Parr  fitted  her  to  reconcile  the  rival 
interests,  and  to  render  herself  a  bond  of  union  between  the  dis- 
jointed links  of  the  royal  family,  is  proved  by  the  affection  and 
respect  of  her  stepchildren,  and  also  by  their  letters  after  king 
Henry's  death.  Whether  a  man  who  had  so  glaringly  violated 
the  duties  of  a  father  to  his  daughters  as  Henry  had  done,  deserves 
any  credit  for  paternal  care  in  his  choice  of  his  sixth  queen,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
have  selected  a  lady  better  qualified  to  conduce  to  the  happiness 
of  his  children,  to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  fit  them,  by  the 
inculcation  of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiments,  to  adorn  the  high 
station  to  which  they  were  bom. 

The  union  of  the  sovereign  with  the  pious  and  learned  lady 
Latimer  was  the  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  already  taken  deep 
root.  The  opinions  of  this  erudite  body  on  the  subject  are  elo- 
quently expressed  in  their  congratulatory  address  to  Henry  on 
his  man-iage.  Katharine  Parr,  while  queen  consort  of  England, 
continued  to  correspond  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
name  of  which  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham  thanks  her  for  her 
royal  benefactions  and  the  suavity  of  her  letters.  "  Write  to  us 
oftener,"  says  the  enthusiastic  scholar,  "  most  learned  queen,  and 
do  not  despise  the  term  erudition,  most  noble  lady :  it  is  the 
praise  of  your  industry,  and  a  greater  one  to  your  talents  than  all 
the  ornaments  of  your  fortune.  We  rejoice  vehemently  in  your 
happiness,  most  happy  princess !  because  you  are  learning  more 
amidst  the  occupations  of  your  dignity,  than  many  with  us  do  in  all 
our  leisure  and  quiet." 

Queen  Katharine's  situation  at  this  period  was  not  unlike  that 
of  Esther  in  the  house  of  Ahasuerus.  Her  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  naturally  rendered  her  an  object  of 
jealous  ill-will  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  leader  of 
the  anti-papal  Henrican  party :  and  as  early  as  the  second  week 
after  her  marriage?,  this  daring  ecclesiastic  ventured  to  measure 
his  power  against  that  of  the  royal  bride,  by  an  attack  on  an 
humble  society  of  reformers  at  Windsor.  Anthony  Persons,  a 
priest,  John  Marbeck,  a  chorister,  Robert  Testwood,  and  Heniy 
JPilmer,  were  the  leading  persons  attached  to  this  community,  but 
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it  was  suspected  that  they  received  encouragement  from  members 
of  the  royal  household.  A  few  MS.  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a 
Latin  Concordance  in  progress  of  an^angement,  which  were  found 
in  the  house  of  Mai'beck,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  aiTest,  trial, 
and  oo(ndemnation  of  himself  and  his  three  friends.  Nothing 
could  induce  them  to  betray  any  person  in  the  royal  household, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  fiery  death  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  Marbeck  found  an  intercessor  sufficiently  powerful  and 
courageous  to  represent  his  case  to  the  king.  Heniy  was  shown 
the  liatin  Concordance,  of  which  several  hundred  pages  were  com- 
pleted. "  Poor  Mai'beck  !"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  unwonted  burst 
of  aympathy,  "  it  would  be  well  for  thine  accusers  if  they  had 
employed  their  time  no  worse."  A  reprieve  was  granted  to 
Marbeck;  but  Persons,  Testwood,  and  Filmer  were  sent  to  the 
stake,  July  26,  two  days  after  their  condemnation.  Though  the 
flames  of  their  martyrdom  were  kindled  almost  in  the  sight  of 
Henry's  Protestant  queen,  she  was  unable  to  avert  the  fate  of  the 
lictims ;  and  well  aware  was  she  that  the  blow  which  produced 
this  fell  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  aimed  at  herself,  and  would  be 
followed  by  an  attack  on  persons  in  her  immediate  confidence. 
Such  were  the  scenes  that  marked  the  bridal  month  of  Katharine 
Parr  as  queen  of  England — that  month  which  is  generally  styled 
the  honeymoon.  Her  elevation  to  the  dangerous  dignity  of  queen 
consort  afforded  her,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  various  members  of  her  own  family.  She  bestowed 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  on  her  uncle,  lord  Parr  of  Horton ; 
she  made  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber; and  her  stepdaughter,  Margaret  Neville,  the  only 
daughter  of  her  deceased  husband,  lord  Latimer,  she  appointed  one 
of  her  maids  of  honour. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  queen  Katharine's  virtuous  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  king  was,  the  restoration  of  his  daughters, 
the  persecuted  Mary  and  the  young  neglected  Elizabeth,  to  their 
proper  rank  in  the  court,  and  recognition  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  The  privy-purse  expenses  of  the  princess 
Mary  bear  evidence  of  many  little  instances  of  kindness  which 
she,  from  time  to  time,  received  from  her  stepmother.  When 
Mary  was  taken  ill,  on  her  journey  between  Grafton  and  Wood- 
stock, the  queen  sent  her  own  litter  to  convey  her  to  Ampthill, 
where  she  was  herself  residing  with  the  king.  On  the  new-year's 
day  after  her  marriage,  queen  Katharine  sent  her  footman,  Jacob, 
with  the  present  of  a  cheese  to  Mary. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difi'erence  in  their  religious  tenets, 
a  firm  friendship  ever  subsisted  between  Katharine  Parr  and  Mary. 
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They  were  near  enongli  in  age  to  liave  been  sisters,  they  excelled 
in  the  same  accomplishments,  and  the  great  learning  and  studious 
pursuits  of  these  royal  ladies  rendered  them  suitable  companions 
for  each  other.  The  more  brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth 
were  drawn  forth  and  fostered  under  the  auspices  of  her  highjy- 
gifted  stepmother.  Katharine  Parr  took  also  an  active  part  in 
directing  the  studies  of  the  heir  of  England,  and  her  approbation 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  encouragement  the  prince  could 
receive.  In  a  letter,  written  in  French,  to  queen  E^atharine, 
Edward  notices  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship.  "  I  thank  you,'' 
gays  he,  "  most  noble  and  excellent  queen,  for  the  letters  you  have 
lately  sent  me,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  for  their  imagina- 
tion ;  for  when  I  see  your  fair  writing  and  the  excellence  of  your 
genius,  greatly  surpassing  my  invention,  I  am  sick  of  writing. 
But  then  I  thuik  how  kind  your  nature  is,  and  that  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  mind  and  intention  will  be  acceptable ;  and  so 
I  write  you  this  letter." 

A  modem  author  has  noticed  the  great  similarity  between 
the  handwriting  of  Edward  YI.  and  Katharine  Parr,  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Katharine 
superintended  the  education  of  one  or  other  of  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  royal  family,  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
king  Henry.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  she  became  queen  she 
took  great  delight  in  directing  the  studies  of  her  royal  step- 
children. It  is  evident  that  Edward  YI.,  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
their  youthful  cousins,  lady  Jane  and  lady  Katharine  Gray,  all 
imbibed  her  taste  for  classic  literature,  and  her  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  She  induced  not  only  Elizabeth, 
but  Mary,  to  translate  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  Each  of 
these  princesses  compiled  a  little  manual  of  devotions  in  Liatin, 
French,  and  English,  dedicated  to  their  accomplished  stepmother. 
Queen  Katharine's  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  did  not 
render  her  neglectful  of  the  feminine  accomplishment  of  needle- 
work, in  which,  notwithstanding  her  early  resistance  to  its  practice, 
she  much  delighted.  Like  Henry's  first  excellent  queen,  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  she  employed  her  hours  of  retirement  in  embroidering 
among  her  ladies.  It  is  said  that  a  portion  of  the  hangings  which 
ornamented  the  royal  apartments  of  the  Tower,  before  they  were 
dismantled  or  destroyed,  were  the  work  of  this  queen ;  the  only 
specimens,  however,  that  are  now  to  be  found  of  her  skill  and 
industry  in  this  pleasing  art,  are  those  preserved  at  Sizergh 
castle.  Her  taste  in  dress  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  uniting 
magnificence  of  material  with  simplicity  of  form.  In  tu^t,  she 
the  queen  with  as  much  royal  state  and  splendour  as  the 
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loffciest  of  her  predecessors.  At  a  grand  festival  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster  she  received  the  Spanish  ambassador;  this  grandee, 
in  liis  despatches  home,  has  described  her  dress  with  the  zeal  of  a 
num-inilliner.  She  wore  a  Idrtle  of  brocade,  and  an  open  I'obe  of 
doth  of  gold ;  the  sleeves  lined  with  crimson  satin,  and  trimmed 
inHk  three-piled  crimson  velvet ;  the  train  more  than  two  yards 
long.  Suspended  from  the  neck  were  two  crosses,  and  a  jewel  of 
Tery  rich  diamonds ;  in  her  head-dress,  also,  were  many  rich  and 
beantifal  ones.    Her  girdle  was  of  gold,  with  very  large  pendants. 

In  the  original .  miniature  of  this  queen,  from  which  the 
engraving  of  her  likeness  for  her  biography,  in  the  library 
edition  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,'  is  taken, 
Katharine  is  represented  vdth  very  small  and  delicately  marked 
features,  hazel  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  folded  in  simple  Madonna 
bands.  Her  forehead  is  lofty  and  serene,  indicative  of  talent  and 
sprightly  wit.  She  wears  a  round  crimson  velvet  hood  or  cap  of 
state,  edged  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  with  a  jewelled  band  of 
goldsmiths'  work  set  with  rubies  and  pearls,  which  confines  a 
long  black  veil,  that  flows  from  the  back  of  the  head-dress  over 
the  shoulders. 

IKatharine's  celebrated  work,  the  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner, 
was  written  after  her  marriage  with  the  king.  This  little 
Tolunie,  next  to  the  writings  of  sir  Thomas  More,  affords  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  English  composition  of  that  era.  Jt 
is  a  brief  but  eloquent  treatise  on  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  in  its  unassisted  state,  and  the  utter  vanity  of  all 
earthly  grandeur  and  distinction.  "Within  the  limited  compass  of 
about  120  miniature  pages,  it  comprises  the  elements  of  almost 
all  the  sermons  that  have  been  levelled  against  papal  supremacy. 
The  royal  writer  does  not  forget  to  compliment  king  Heniy  for 
having  emancipated  England  from  this  domination.  The  most 
remarkable  passage  in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  Katha- 
rine deplores  her  former  attachment  to  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  some  of  her  biographers  having  erroneously 
asserted  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  adulation  of  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  was 
necessaiy  to  Heniy's  happiness.  Katharine  presently  discovered 
his  weak  point,  and,  by  condescending  to  adapt  herself  to  his 
humour,  acquired  considerable  influence  over  his  mind. 

Early  in  the  year  1544,  king  Henry  gave  indubitable  tokens  of 
the  favour  with  which  he  regarded  queen  Katharine,  by  causing 
his  obedient  parliament  to  settle  the  royal  succession  on  any 
children  he  might  have  by  her,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  prince 
Edward  without  issue.    Several  of  the  queen  consoi-ts  of  England 
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have  exercised  vice-regal  power,  either  by  usurpation,  or  hy  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign ;  but  Katharine  Parr  was  the  first  and 
only  one  on  whom  the  style  and  title  of  queen  regent  was 
solemnly  conferred,  and  who  signed  herself  as  such.  She  entered 
upon  her  high  office  by  imploring  the  Divine  protection  for  her 
royal  husband  and  his  realm  in  the  following  prayer,  which  she 
composed  for  their  use : — 

•*  0  Almighty  King  and  Lord  of  Hosts  1  who  by  thy  angels  thereunto  appointed 
dost  minister  both  war  and  peace,  who  didst  give  unto  David  both  courage  and 
strength,  being  but  a  little  one,  unversed  and  inexpert  io  feats  of  war,  with  his 
sling  to  set  upon  and  overthrow  the  great  huge  Goliath,  our  cause  now  being  just, 
mid  being  enforced  to  enter  into  war  and  battail,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee, 
O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  to  the  desire  of  peace, 
that  no  Christian  blood  be  spilt.  Or  else  grant,  0  Lord,  that,  with  small  effusion 
of  blood  and  little  damage  of  innocents,  we  may  to  thy  glory  obtain  victory ;  and 
ihat  the  wars  being  soon  ended,  we  may  all,  with  one  heart  and  mind,  knit  together 
in  concord  and  amity,  laud  and  praise  Thee,  who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
«nd.     Amen." 

Humility,  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of  prostration,  pervades 
Katharine  Parr's  letters  to  her  formidable  consort.  She  writes 
to  him  twice  in  August,  and  certifies  him  that  my  lord  prince 
and  the  rest  of  his  children  are  in  good  health.  The  queen  was 
at  Hampton  Court  at  that  time,  where  she  appears  chiefly  to  have 
resided  during  Henry's  absence,  though  she  was  not  always  sta- 
tionary there.  One  of  her  most  interesting  letters,  that  to  the 
princess  Mary  on  the  subject  of  her  translations  of  Erasmus's 
paraphrases,  is  dated  from  Hanworth.  In  the  same  letter  she 
acknowledges  the  present  of  a  purse,  which  her  royal  stepdaughter 
had  mfide  for  her. 

During  the  first  month  of  her  regency,  Katharine  succeeded  in 
restoring  Elizabeth  to  her  absent  sire's  good  graces  by  her  episto- 
lary intercessions  in  her  behalf.  She  had,  for  some  cause,  been  in 
deep  disgrace  with  him  for  a  year.  EKzabeth  wrote  an  eloquent 
letter,  July  31, 1544,  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of  the  queen's 
goodness  in  having  shown  much  solicitude  about  her  health,  and 
also  for  having  conveyed  her  dutiful  messages  to  the  king  in  all 
her  letters,  to  whom  she  had  not  herself,  at  that  time,  ventured  to 
write.  Henry  YIII.,  in  his  letter,  dated  September  8,  sends  Lis 
blessing  to  all  "  our  children,"  which  indicates  that  he  had  for- 
given Elizabeth.  He  details  with  soldier-like  plainness,  to  his 
fair  regent  at  home,  the  auspicious  progress  of  his  campaign  on 
the  hostile  shores  of  France.  Boulogne  smTcndered  to  the  arms 
of  Henry  VIII.  after  a  fierce  siege :  he  made  his  triumphant  entry 
hito  the  town  September  18.    His  council  in  England,  by  com- 
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maud  of  the  queen  regent,  issued  a  general  order,  September  19, 
"  that  a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  offered  up  to  Almighty 
Grod  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  England,  for  the 
taking  of  Boulogne."  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  queen 
Katharine  Parr's  regency,  for  the  king  returned  to  England 
October  1,  finding  it  impossible  to  follow  up  his  victorious  career 
in  France,  because  his  Spanish  allies  had  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Francis  I.  Katharine  had  governed  with  such  prudence 
during  the  brief  period  in  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown 
had  been  confided  to  her  administration,  as  to  leave  no  cause  of 
complaint  to  either  party.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1544,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  wrote  from  Ashridge  to  her  royal  stepmother 
a  long  complimentary  letter,  accompanying  a  New-year's  gift, 
which  is  stiU  in  existence ;  being  an  autograph  translation  from 
the  Italian,  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
quarto,  entitled,  "The  Glasse  of  the  Synnefull  Soule,  and  ad- 
clrested  to  oure  Moste  Noble  and  Yertuous  Queene  Katerin." 
It  is  in  the  religious  style  of  the  time,  and  has  occasional 
strains  of  true  eloquence.  The  cover,  embroidered  with  blue 
and  silver  threads  by  the  hands  of  the  learned  young  princess, 
has  the  queen's  initial  letters  K.  R.  introduced.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Katharine  Parr  was  an  Italian  as  well  as  a  classic  scholar 
and  an  accomplished  mistress  of  her  own  language,  and  that  she 
still  continued  to  perform  the  office  of  preceptress  con  amore  to 
Ilizabeth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


With  not  Ling  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose  by  her  religion, 
Katharine  courageously  maintained  the  opinions  to  which  she  had 
become  a  conveiii ;  and,  in  her  zeal  for  the  translation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  left  no  means  untried  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
good  work.  She  appointed  Miles  Coverdale  to  the  office  of  hei' 
almoner,  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  labour  of  love. 
The  learned  Nicholas  UdaU,  master  of  Eton  school,  she  employed 
to  edit  the  translations  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrases  on  the  four 
Gospels ;  in  which  the  princess  Mary  was  induced,  by  her  royal 
stepmother,  to  take  an  active  share. 

The  first  edition  of  these  paraphrases  (of  which  so  important  a 
use  was  af  terwai'ds  made  by  Cranmer  and  Somerset)  was  published 
1545,  at  the  sole  expense  of  queen  Katharine  Parr. 

When  Katharine  was  first  called  to  the  unenviable  diBtisi<it\.cycL 
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of  shaiing  the  tlii'one  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
precluded  the  king  from  indulging  his  love  of  pomp  and  pageantry 
in  any  of  the  public  fetes  and  rejoicings  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quent in  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  reign.  The  expense  of  a 
coronation  for  the  new  queen  was  out  of  the  question;  and, 
though  she  was  dowered  in  the  same  proportion  as  her  predeces- 
sors had  been,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  Katharine 
that  she  enjoyed  a  fine  income  as  the  widow  both  of  lord  Borough 
and  lord  Latimer,  independently  of  her  royal  allowance  as  queen 
copsort  of  England.  The  expenses  of  the  queen's  breakfast,  on 
an  average  calculation,  amounted  only  to  70Z.  per  annum.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  lord  great-master  at  Westminster,  in  the 
month  of  June,  35th  Henry  YIII.,  that  the  queen's  maids  should 
daily  have  a  chine  of  beef  served  to  them  for  their  breakfast. 

The  university  of  Cambridge,  dreading  the  spoliation  with 
which  it  was  threatened,  implored  the  protection  of  the  learned 
queen.  Katharine,  who  was  not  forgetful  of  the  affection  and  re- 
spect which  had  been  ever  manifested  for  her  person  and  character 
by  this  erudite  body,  exerted  her  utmost  influence  with  her  royal 
husband  to  avert  the  storm  that  impended  over  that  ancient 
nursery  of  learning  and  piety. 

The  triumph  which  Katharine  Parr's  virtuous  influence  ob- 
tained, in  this  instance,  over  the  sordid  passions  of  Henry  and 
his  greedy  ministers,  ought  to  endear  the  name  of  the  royal 
patroness  of  learning  to  every  mind  capable  of  appreciating  her 
magnanimity  and  moral  courage.  The  beauty,  the  talents,  and 
rare  acquirements  of  Katharine  PaiT,  together  with  the  delicate 
tact  which  taught  her  how  to  make  the  most  of  those  advantages, 
enabled  her  to  retain  her  empire  over  the  fickle  heart  of  Henry 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  fairest  and  moat  brilliant  of  her 
predecessors.  But  these  charms  were  not  the  most  powerful 
talismans  with  which  the  queen  won  her  influence.  It  was  her 
domestic  virtues,  her  patience,  her  endeaiing  manners,  that 
rendered  her  indispensable  to  the  irritable  and  diseased  volup- 
tuary, who  was  now  paying  the  severe  penalty  of  bodily  tortures 
and  mental  disquiet  for  the  excesses  of  his  f ormel**  life.  Heni-y 
had  grown  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy  in  person,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  taking  the  slightest  exercise,  much  less  of  recreating 
himself  with  the  invigorating  field  spoi'ts  and  boisterous  pastimes 
in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted.  The  days  had  come  unex- 
pectedly upon  him  in  which  he  had  no  pleasure.  His  body  was 
so  swollen  and  enfeebled  by  dropsy,  that  he  could  not  be  moved 
to  an  upper  chamber  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  Hitherto, 
the  excitement  of  playing  the  leading  part  in  the  public  di'ama  of 
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royal  pomp  and  pageantry  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  his  life;  deprived  of  this,  and  with  the  records  of  an  evil 
conscience  to  dwell  upon  in  the  weary  hours  of  pain,  his  irasci- 
bility and  impatience  would  have  goaded  him  to  frenzy,  but  for 
the  soothing  gentleness  and  tender  attentions  of  his  amiable 
consort.  Katharine  was  the  most  skilful  and  patient  of  nurses, 
and  shrank  not  from  any  office,  however  humble,  whereby  she 
could  afford  mitigation  to  the  sufferings  of  her  royal  husband. 
It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  she  would  remain  for  hours  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  applying  fomentations  and  other  palliatives  to 
his  ulcerated  leg,  which  he  would  not  permit  any  one  to  dress  but 
her.  She  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  infirmities 
of  sickness,  in  her  attendance  on  the  death-beds  of  her  two  pre- 
vious husbands,  and  had  doubtless  acquired  the  art  of  adapting 
herself  to  the  humours  of  male  invalids.  A  royally  bom  lady 
might  have  been  of  little  comfort  to  Henry  in  the  days  of  his 
infirmity,  but  Katharine  Parr  had  been  educated  in  the  scho<)l  of 
domestic  life,  and  was  perfect  in  the  practice  of  its  virtues  and 
its  duties.  She  sought  to  charm  the  ennui  which  oppressed  the 
once  magnificent  and  active  sovereign  in  the  unwelcome  quiet  of 
his  sick  chamber,  by  inducing  him  to  unite  with  her  in  directing 
the  studies  and  watching  the  hopeful  promise  of  his  beloved  heir 
prince  Edward. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  anival  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
England  and  Prance  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1546, 
caused  the  last  gleam  of  royal  festivity  and  splendour  that  was 
ever  to  enliven  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Claude  d'Annebaut, 
the  admiral  who  had  a  few  months  previously  attempted  a  hostile 
descent  on  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  attacked  the  English  fleet, 
was  the  ambassador-extraordinary  on  this  occasion.  King  Henry 
presented  Katharine  Parr  with  many  jewels  of  great  value, 
that  she  might  appear  with  suitable  eclat,  as  his  consort,  to 
fche  plenipotentiaries  of  France.  He  also  provided  new  and  costly 
hangings  and  furniture  for  her  apartments,  as  well  as  plate,  which 
she  naturally  regarded  as  her  own  property;  but  a  long  and 
vexatious  litigation  was  instituted  with  regard  to  these  gifts  after 
the  death  of  the  king.  The  increasing  influence  of  Katharine 
with  king  Henry,  and  the  ascendancy  she  was  acquiring  over  the 
opening  mind  of  his  son,  the  future  sovereign,  'wct^  'SR«u\x^'^'^r^50s^ 
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jealous  alarm  by  the  party  most  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bef ormation.  Wriothesley,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been  the 
base  suggestor  to  Henry  YIII.  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  Anne  of 
Cleyes,  and  afterwards  pursued  that  monarch's  fifth  unhappy  queen, 
with  the  zest  of  a  bloodhoimd,  till  her  yoimg  head  was  laid  upon  the 
block,  waited  but  for  a  suitable  opportunity  for  effecting  the  fall 
of  Katharine  Parr.  Grardiner,  bishop  of  "Winchester,  was  his  con- 
federate in  this  intention,  but  so  blameless  was  the  conduct,  so 
irreproachable  the  manners,  of  the  queen,  that,  as  in  the  case'bf 
Daniel,  it  was  impossible  for  her  deadliest  foe  to  find  an  occaaion 
against  her,  except  in  the  matter  of  her  reHgious  opinions.  In 
these  she  was  opposed  to  Henry's  arbitrary  notions,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  erect  the  dogma  of  his  own  infallibility  on  the  ruins 
of  papacy.  Every  dissent  from  his  decisions  on  points  of  faith 
had  been  visited  with  terrible  penalties. 

The  most  interesting  victim  of  the  fierce  persecution  that  ensued, 
in  the  spiing  and  summer  of  1546,  was  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
learned  Anne  Askew.  She  was  a  lady  of  honourable  birth  and 
ancient  lineage,  and  having  become  a  convert  to  the  new  faith,  was 
for  that  cause  violently  driven  from  her  home  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire.  She  then  resumed  her  maiden  name, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  religious  opinions 
she  had  embraced.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  queen's  sister, 
xidj  Herbert,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  other  great  ladies  of  the 
^ourt,  countenanced  the  fair  gospellier,  as  she  was  called,  nay — ^more : 
that  the  queen  herself  had  received  books  from  her,  in  the  presence 
of  lady  Herbert,  lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  the  youthful  lady  Jane  Gray, 
which  might  bring  her  majesty  under  the  penalty  of  the  statute 
against  reading  heretical  works.  The  religious  opinions  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  might,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked 
by  men  with  whom  religion  was  a  matter  of  party,  not  conscience; 
but  the  supposed  connection  of  Anne  Askew  with  the  queen, 
caused  her  to  be  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  or  tor- 
turing her  into  confessions  that  might  furnish  a  charge  of  heresy 
or  treason  against  her  royal  mistress.  The  unexpected  firmness 
of  the  Christian  heroine  baffled  this  design;  she  endured  the 
utmost  inflictions  of  "Wriothesley's  vindictive  fury  without  per* 
mitting  a  syllable  to  pass  her  lips  that  might  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  this  purpose.  Anne  Askew  had  been  supported  in 
prison  by  money  which  had  been  conveyed  to  her,  from  time  to 
time,  by  persons  supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber ;  and  the  lord  chancellor's  inquisitorial  cruelty 
was  especially  exercised  in  his  attempts  to  extort  from  the  hapless 
recipient  of  this  charity  the  names  of  her  secret  friends.    It  is 
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well  known  that  when  sir  Anthony  Kneyet,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Q\>wer;  endeavoured  by  his  directions  to  the  gaoler  to  modify  the 
{erbcious,  and  it  seems  illegal,  requisition  of  chancellor  Wriothes- 
lej  to  inflict  severer  agonies  on  the  tender,  but  unshrinking 
victim,  his  lordship  threw  off  his  gown,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  pitiless  accomplice  Rich,  worked  the  rack  till,  to  use  Anne's 
own  words,  they  well-nigh  plucked  her  joints  asunder. 

The  terror  and  anguish  which  must  have  oppressed  the  heart  of 
tiie  queen  at  this  dreadful  period  may  be  imagiued.  Not  only 
was  she  unable  to  avert  the  fate  of  the  generous  Anne  Askew  and 
the  other  Protestant  martyrs,  but  she  was  herself,  with  some  of 
lier  nearest  and  dearest  connections,  on  the  verge  of  the  like  periL 
The  queen's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  been  secretly  denounced  to 
Henry  as  an  active  instrument  in  controverting  his  edict  touching 
lieretical  works.  This  was  a  subtle  prelude  for  an  attack  upon, 
the  queen  herself ;  for  when  Henry  had  reason  to  suppose  she 
received  and  read  books  forbidden  by  his  royal  statutes,  he  was 
prepared  to  take  every  difference  in  opinion,  expressed  or  in- 
sinuated by  her,  in  the  light  not  only  of  heresy,  but  treason. 
Henry^s.  anger  was  always  the  most  deadly  and  dangerous  when 
he  brooded  over  an  offence  in  silence.  Queen  Katharine  had  been 
accustomed,  in  their  hours  of  domestic  privacy,  to  converse  with 
him  on  theological  subjects,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  The 
points  of  difference  in  their  opinions,  and  the  ready  wit  and  elo- 
quence with  which  the  queen  maintained  her  side  of  the  question, 
gave  piquancy  to  these  discussions.  Henry  was,  at  first,  amused 
and  interested ;  but  controversies  between  husband  and  wife  are 
dangerous  pastimes  to  the  weaker  vessel,  especially  if  she  chance 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  On  subjects  of  less  importance 
to  his  eternal  weKare,  Katharine  might  possibly  have  had  tact 
enough  to  leave  the  victory  to  her  lord ;  but,  labouring  as  she  saw 
him  under  a  complication  of  incurable  maladies,  and  loaded  with 
a  yet  more  fearful  weight  of  unrepented  crimes,  she  must  have 
been  anxious  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  accountability  to 
that  Almighty  Judge,  at  whose  tribunal  it  was  evident  he  must 
soon  appear.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  who  had  had  the  moral  courage  to  speak,  even  in  a  modified 
manner,  the  language  of  truth  in  his  presence.  Henry  was,  at 
last,  exceedingly  displeased  that  his  queen  should  presume  to 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  opinions.  One  day  she  venttired,  in 
the  presence  of  Gardiner,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  pro- 
clamation he  had  recently  put  forth  forbidding  the  use  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  previously  licensed.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  his  constitutional  irascibility  was  aggravated 
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by  a  pamful  inflammation  of  his  ulcerated  leg,  wluch  confined 
lum  to  his  chamber.  Perhaps  Katharine,  in  her  zeal  lor  the 
difFdsion  of  the  truths  of  holy  writ,  pressed  the  matter  too  closely, 
for  the  king  showed  tokens  of  dislike,  and  cut  the  matter  short. 
The  queen  made  a  few  pleasant  observations  on  other  subjects, 
and  withdrew.  Henry's  suppressed  choler  broke  out  as  soon  as 
she  had  left  the  room.  **  A  good  hearing  it  is,"  said  he,  "  when 
women  become  such  clerks ;  and  much  to  my  comfort  to  come,  in 
mine  old  age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife !"  Gardiner,  who  was 
present,  availed  himself  of  this  scornful  sally  to  insinuate  things 
against  her  majesty,  which  a  few  days  before  he  dm-st  not,  for  his 
life,  have  breathed  to  the  king.  But  now  that  an  offence  had 
been  given  to  the  royal  egotist's  self -idolatry,  he  was  ready  to 
listen  to  anything  that  could  be  said  in  dii^aragement  of  his 
dutiful  and  conscientious  wife :  her  tender  nursing,  her  unremit* 
ting  attentions  to  Ids  comfort,  together  with  her  amiable  and 
affectionate  conduct  to  his  children,  were  aU  forgotten.  G^ardiner 
flattered  him,  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  on  his  theological  knowledge 
and  judgment,  in  which  he  declared  **  that  his  majesty  excelled 
the  princes  of  that  and  every  other  age,  as  well  as  aU  the  pro* 
f essed  doctors  of  divinity,  insomuch  that  it  was  unseemly  for  any 
of  his  subjects  to  argue  with  him  so  malapertly  as  the  queen  had 
just  done.  That  it  was  grievous  for  any  of  his  counsellors  to  hear 
it  done,  since  those  who  were  so  bold  in  words,  would  not  scruple 
to  proceed  to  acts  of  disobedience ;"  adding,  "  that  he  could  make 
great  discoveries,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the  queen's  powerful 
faction."  In  short,  he  and  his  fellows  so  filled  Henry's  mistrust- 
ful mind  with  fears,  that  he  gave  them  warrant  to  consult  together 
about  drawing  of  articles  against  the  queen,  wherein  her  life 
might  be  touched. 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  when  the  life  of  the  queen  might  be 
said  to  hang  on  a  balance  so  fearfully  poised  that  the  descent  of  a 
feather  would  have  given  it  a  fatal  turn,  the  bill  of  articles  that 
had  been  framed  against  her,  together  with  the  mandate  for  her 
arrest,  were  dropped  by  "Wriothesley  from  his  bosom  in  the 
gallery  at  Whitehall,  after  the  royal  signature  of  the  king  had 
been  affixed.  Fortunately  it  happened  that  it  was  picked  up  by 
one  of  the  attendants  of  the  queen,  and  instantly  conveyed  to  her 
majesty,  whose  sweetness  of  temper  and  gracious  demeanotir  had 
endeared  her  to  all  her  household.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
«huddering  recollections  of  the  fell  decree  which  doomed  Henry's 
second  consort,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  either  burned  or  beheaded,  at 
*»ie  king's  pleasure,  and  of  the  summary  proceedings  by  which 
Ms  last  queen,  Katharine,  was  hurried  to  the  block,  without  even 
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Hie  ceremony  of  a  trial,  must  have  pressed  upon  her  mind,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  appalling  document.  Her  virtue,  it  is  true, 
could  not  be  impugned  as  theirs  had  been,  but  she  had  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  confidently  stated  by  the  king  in*  the 
act  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown,  "  that  their  union 
might  be  blessed  with  offspring." 

When  Katharine  Parr  became  aware,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
paper  so  providentially  brought  to  her,  that  a  bill  for  her  attainder 
was  prepared,  and  saw  that  the  king  had  treacherously  given  his 
sanction  to  the  machinations  of  her  foes,  she  concluded  that  she 
was  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  his  conjugal  decapitations,  and  fell 
into  an  hysterical  agony.  She  occupied  an  apartment  contiguous 
to  that  of  the  sick  and  froward  monarch,  and,  as  she  fell  from 
one  fit  into  another,  her  shrieks  and  cries  reached  his  ears. 
Finding  they  continued  for  many  hours,  he  sent  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  Katharine's  physician.  Dr.  Wendy,  informed 
the  royal  messenger  "  that  the  queen  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
that  it  appeared  that  her  sickness  was  caused  by  distress  of 
mind."  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  either  mOved  with 
"dnwonted  feelings  of  compunction,  or  reminded,  by  his  own 
increasing  infirmities,  which  had  confined  him  for  the  last  two 
days  to  his  bed,  of  her  unrivalled  skill  as  a  nurse ;  and  feeling, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  much  he  should  miss  her  in  that 
capacity  if  death  deprived  him  of  her  services,  he  detennined  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  This  act  of  royal  condescension  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  was  attended  with  great  personal  incon- 
venience to  himself,  for  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  into  queen 
Katharine's  apartment,  being  at  that  time  unable  to  walk.  He 
f  oimd  her  heavy  and  melancholy,  and  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death,  at  which  he  evinced  much  sympathy,  as  if  really  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  losing  her.  She  testified  a  proper  degree  of 
gratitude  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  "  which,"  she  assured  him, 
**had  greatly  revived  and  rejoiced  her."  She  also  expressed 
herself  much  distressed  at  having  seen  so  little  of  his  majesty  of 
late,  adding,  that  her  uneasiness  at  this  was  increased  by  her 
apprehensions  of  having  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  given  him 
some  unintentional  offence.  Henry  replied  only  with  gracious 
and  encouraging  expressions  of  his  good-will.  During  the  rest  of 
this  interview,  Katharine  behaved  in  so  humble  and  endearing  a 
manner,  and  so  completely  adapted  herself  to  the  humour  of  her 
imperious  lord,  that,  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  reaction  of 
Jiis  feelings,  he  betrayed  to  her  physician  the  secret  of  the  plot 
against  her  life.  The  physician  being  both  a  good  and  a  prudent 
person,  acted  as  a  mediator  with  his  sovereign  in  the  first  Yc\s^v»a^<:^ 
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and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  queen  the  proper  means  of' 
effecting  a  reconciliation.  The  next  evening  the  queen  found 
herself  well  enough  to  return  the  king's  visit  in  his  bed-chamber. 
She  'came  attended  by  her  sister  lady  Herbert,  and  the  king's 
yoimg  niece,  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  carried  the  candles  before  her 
majesty.  Henry  welcomed  her  very  courteously,  and  appeared  to 
take  her  attention  in  good  part,  but  presently  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  the  old  subject  of  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of 
beg^uiling  her  into  an  argument.  Katharine  adroitly  avoided  the 
snare,  by  observing  "  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  accompanied* 
with  all  the  imperfections  natural  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex ; 
therefore,  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  she  must  refer 
herself  to  his  majesty's  better  j^udgment,  as  to  her  lord  and  head ; 
for  so  God  hath  appointed  you,"  continued  she,  "  as  the  supreme 
head  of  us  all,  and  of  you,  next  unto  Gt>d,  will  I  ever  learn." — 
"  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary !"  said  the  king.  "  Te  are  become  a  doctor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be  instructed  of  us,  as  oftentime 
we  have  seen." — "  Indeed,"  replied  the  queen,  "  if  your  majesty 
have  so  conceived,  my  meaning  has  been  mistaken,  for  I  have 
always  held  it  preposterous  for  a  woman  to  instruct  her  lord ;  and 
if  I  have  ever  presumed  to  differ  with  your  highness  on  religion, 
it  was  partly  to  obtain  information  for  my  own  comfort,  regarding 
certain  nice  points  on  which  I  stood  in  doubt,  and  sometimes 
because  I  perceived  that,  in  talking,  you  were  better  able  to  pass 
away  the  pain  and  weariness  of  your  present  infirmity,  which 
encouraged  me  to  this  boldness,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  withal 
by  your  majesty's  learned  discourse." — "And  is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart?" repHed  the  king;  "then  are  we  perfect  friends."  He 
then  kissed  her  with  much  tenderness,  and  gave  her  leave  to 
depart. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  her  arrest,  the  king,  being  convales- 
cent, sent  for  the  queen  to  take  the  air  with  him  in  the  garden. 
Katharine  came,  attended,  as  before,  by  her  sister  lady  Herbert, 
lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lady  Tyrwhitt,  her  stepdaughter.  Presently 
the  lord  chancellor  Wriothesley,  with  forty  of  the  guard,  entered 
the  garden,  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  off  the  queen  to  the 
Tower,  for  not  the  slightest  intimation  had  reached  him  of  the 
change  in  the  royal  caprice.  The  king  received  him  with  a  burst  of 
indignation,  saluted  him  with  the  unexpected  address  of  "  Beast ! 
fool !  and  knave !"  and,  sternly  withdrawing  him  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  queen,  he  bade  him  "  avaunt  from  his  presence."  Katharine, 
when  she  saw  the  king  so  greatly  incensed  with  the  chancellor, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  intercede  for  her  foe,  saying,  "  She  would 
become  a,  humble  suitor  for  him,  as  she  deemed  his  fault  was 
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occasioned  by  mistake." — "  Ah,  poor  soul !"  said  the  king,  "  Thou 
little  knowest,  Kate,  how  evil  he  deserveth  this  grace  at  thj 
hftnds.  On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  to  thee  a  very 
knave !" 

Katharine  Parr  treated  the  authors  of  the  cruel  conspiracy 
against  her  life  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  mind,  and  the 
forbearance  of  a  true  Christian.  She  sought  no  vengeance, 
although  the  reaction  of  the  king's  uxorious  fondness  would 
undoubtedly  have  given  her  the  power  of  destroying  them  if  she 
had  been  of  a  vindictive  temper ;  but  though  Henry  was  induced,* 
through  the  intercession  of  Katharine,  to  overlook  the  offence  of 
Wriothesley,  he  never  forgave  Gardiner  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
this  affair,  which  proved  no  less  a  political  blunder  than  a  moral 
crime. 

Katharine  Parr,  though  she  had  laboured,  at  the  peril  of  being 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  to  obtain  tolei*ation  and  liberty  of  conscience 
for  those  of  her  own  religion,  had  hitherto  carefully  abstained 
from  implicating  herself  with  the  intrigues  of  either  party.  Now 
she  naturally  threw  the  weight  of  her  quiet  influence  into  the 
scale  of  those  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

When  the  physicians  announced  to  those  in  attendance  on  the 
sovereign  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  they  shrank 
from  the  peril  of  incurring  the  last  ebullition  of  his  vindictive 
temper  by  waraing  him  of  the  awful  change  that  awaited  him. 
The  queen,  worn  out  with  days  and  nights  of  fatiguing  personal 
attendance  on  her  wayward  lord,  during  the  burning  fever  which 
had  preyed  upon  him  for  more  than  two  months,  was  in  all 
probability  unequal  to  the  trial  of  witnessing  the  last  fearful 
scene,  for  she  is  not  mentioned  as  having  been  present  on  that 
occasion. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage 
to  inform  the  king  of  his  real  state.  He  approached  the  bed, 
and  leaning  over  it,  told  him  "that  all  human  aid  was  now 
vain ;  and  that  it  was  meet  for  him  to  review  his  past  life,  and' 
seek  for  Grod's  mercy  through  Christ."  Henry,  who  was  uttering 
loud  cries  of  pain  and  impatience,  regarded  him  with  a  stem  look, 
and  asked,  "  What  judge  had  sent  him  to  pass  this  sentence  upon 
him  ?"  Denny  replied,  "  Tour  physicians."  When  these  phy- 
sicians next  approached  the  royal  patient  to  offer  him  medicine, 
he  repelled  them  in  these  words :  "  After  the  judges  have  once 
passed  sentence  on  a  criminal,  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  hiTn  • 
therefore  begone !"  It  was  then  suggested  that  he  should  confer 
with  some  of  his  divines.  "I  will  see  no  one  but  Oranmer,** 
replied  the  king, ''  and  not  him  as  yet.    Let  me  repose  ^  \iJ(^Xs^ 
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and  as  I  find  myself  so  shall  I  determine."  After  an  hour's  sleep 
he  awoke,  and  becoming  faint,  commanded  that  Granmer,  who 
had  withdrawn  to  Croydon,  shonld  be  sent  for  with  aU  haste. 
But  the  precious  interval  had  been  wasted,  and  before  the  arch- 
bishop entered  Henry  was  speechless.  Cranmer  besought  him  to 
testify  by  some  sign  his  hope  in  the  saving  mercy  of  Christ;  the 
king  regarded  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  wrung  his  hand,  and 
expired.  Henry  VIII.  expired  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  28,  1546-7,  at  his  royal  palace  of  "Westminster,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  age.  In 
his  will  Henry  places  the  children  he  may  have  by  his  queen 
Elatharine  Parr  in  the  order  of  succession  immediately  after  his 
only  son,  prince  Edward,  giving  them  precedency  of  the  prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Elizabeth.  If,  therefore,  the  queen  had  borne  a 
posthumous  daughter  to  Henry,  a  civil  war  would  unquestionably 
have  been  the  result.    The  words  are, — 

* 

**  And  per  default  of  lawful  issue  of  our  son  prince  Edward,  we  will  that  the 
said  imperial  crown,  and  other  the  premises,  after  our  two  deceases,  shall  fully 
remain  and  come  to  the  heirs  of  our  entirely  beloved  wife  queen  Katharyne  that 
now  id,  or  of  any  other  our  lawful  wife  that  we  shall  hereafter  marry." 

The  last  sentence  seems  ominous  enough  to  the  childless  que^i, 
implying  that  Henry  meant  to  survive  her,  and  was  seriously 
providing  for  the  contingency  of  his  issue  by  a  seventh  queen. 
The  preamble  to  the  legacy  he  bequeaths  to  Katharine  Parr 
contains,  however,  a  very  high  testimony  to  her  virtues : — 

**  And  for  the  gi*eat  love,  obedience,  chastity  of  life,  and  wisdom  being  in  our 
wife  and  queen,  we  bequeath  unto  her  for  her  proper  life,  and  as  it  shall  please  her 
to  order  it,  three  thousand  pounds  in  plate,  jewels,  and  stuff  of  household  goods, 
and  such  apparel  as  it  shall  pleaee  her  to  take  of  such  as  we  have  already.  And 
farther,  we  give  unto  her  one  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  the  amount  of  her 
dower  and  jointure  aotM)rding  to  our  grant  in  parliament.*' 

This  legacy,  when  the  relative  value  of  money  is  considered,  as 
well  as  the  destitution  of  the  exchequer  at  the  time,  will  not  be 
thought  so  inadequate  a  bequest  as  it  appears.  Katharine  Parr 
was  amply  dowered  by  parliament,  and  by  the  king's  patents; 
and  she  had  two  dowers  besides,  as  the  widow  of  the  lords 
Borough  and  Latimer.  She  was  supposed  to  have  made  great 
savings  while  she  was  queen  consort.  After  the  death  of  the 
king,  she  received  all  the  honours  due  to  his  acknowledged 
widow — ^he  left  two,  be  it  remembered ;  but  she  was  prayed  for  as 
queen  dowager  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  by  her  old 
^nemj  Gardiner,  in  the  following  prayer  for  the  royal  family— » 
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*5 1  commend  to  God  queen  Katharine,  dowager,  my  lady  Mary's 
gpmee,  and  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  your  majesty's  dear  sisters." 
Sidward  VI.  wrote  a  Latin  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widowed 
stepmother,  calling  her  his  dear  mother,  and  concluding,  "  Fare* 
well*  venerated  queen.*' 


CHAPTER  IT. 

DuBiNa  the  brief  period  of  her  royal  widowhood,  Katharine  Parr, 
BOW  queen  dowager,  resided  at  her  fine  jointure-house  at  Chelsea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which,  with  its  beautiful  and  exten- 
tdve  gardens,  occupied  the  pleasant  spot  now  called  Cheyne  Pier. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  renewed  his  addresses  to  Katharine  so 
immediately  after  king  Henry's  death,  that  she  was  wooed  and 
won  almost  before  she  had  assumed  the  widow's  hood  and  barb, 
and  sweeping  sable  paU,  which  marked  the  relict  of  the  departed 
majesty  of  England.  Seymour  had  opportunities  of  confidential 
communication  with  the  widowed  queen  even  before  the  funeral 
of  the  royal  rival  for  whom  she  had  been  compelled  to  resign  him, 
when  lady  Latimer;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  late  king's  house- 
hold, and  had  been  appointed  by  Henry's  will  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king.  His  person  and 
characteristics  are  thus  described  by  Hayward :  — "  The  lord 
Sudely"  (he  had  been  elevated  to  that  title  by  his  nephewj 
Edward  VI.)  "  was  fierce  in  cotirage,  courtly  in  fashion,  in  per- 
sonage stately,  in  voice  magnificent,  but  somewhat  empty  in 
matter."  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed  of  the 
peculiar  manners  calculated  to  charm  the  softer  sex.  Though  he 
had  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  secure  a  splendid  alliance,  he 
had  the  art  to  make  the  queen  dowager  believe  that  he  was  still  a 
bachelor  for  her  sake.  Katharine,  after  having  been  the  wife  of 
three  mature  widowers  in  succession,  to  the  last  of  whom  that  joy 
less  bauble,  a  crown,  had  tricked  her  into  three  years,  six  months^ 
and  fourteen  days  of  worse  than  Egjrptian  bondage,  found  herselfc 
in  her  thirty-fifth  year,  still  handsome,  and  apparently  more  pas- 
sionately beloved  than  ever  by  the  man  of  her  heart. 

Thirty-four  days  after  Henry's  death,  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  and  rings  of  betrothal  were  exchanged  between  Katha- 
rine and  sir  Thomas  Seymotir,  but  the  nuptials  were  not  solem- 
nized till  some  months  later.  According  to  Edward  VI.'s  journal 
this  event  took  place  in  May,  but  it  was  certainly  not  made  public 
till  the  end  of  Jime.    Great  censure  has  been  passed  on  ^<^!^ 
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Katharine  for  contracting  matrimonj  again  so  soon  after  tlie 
death  of  her  royal  husband.  But  she  owed  neither  love  nor  revere 
ence  to  the  memory  of  a  consort  who  had  held  a  sword  suspended 
over  her  by  a  single  hair  for  the  last  six  months  of  their  union ; 
and  Henry  himself  had  previously  led  her  into  a  similar  breach  of 
widowly  decorum,  by  inducing  her  to  become  his  wife  within 
almost  as  brief  a  period  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
lord  Latimer,  as  her  marriage  with  Seymour  after  his  own.  In 
the  latter  end  of  May,  queen  Katharine  was  sojourning  at 
St.  James's  palace  for  a  few  days,  and  while  there,  she  wrote 
the  young  king  a  Latin  letter  on  the  subject  of  her  great  love  for 
his  late  father,  Henry  YIII.  This  was  rather  an  extraordinajrj 
subject  for  the  royal  dowager  to  dilate  upon,  since  she  was  at  the 
very  time  married  to  Seymour.  She  added  to  her  letter  many 
quotations  from  Scripture,  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
tiie  young  monarch  would  answer  the  epistle,  which  he  did,  in  tlie 
same  learned  lang^uage.  The  artless  young  sovereign  was,  in  the 
end,  not  only  induced  to  recommend  his  wily  undeto  his  widowed 
stepmother  for  a  husband,  but  led  to  believe  that  it  was  .actually 
a  match  of  his  own  making.  King  Edward,  in  his  journal, 
notices  the  anger  of  the  lord  protector  at  the  marriage  of  the 
admiral  with  the  queen  dowager.  Somerset  and  his  council  loudly 
condemned  the  presumption  of  the  audacious  Seymour,  in  daring 
to  contract  this  lofty  alliance  without  leave  or  licence  of  those 
who  exercised  the  authority  of  the  crown.  They  did  what  they 
could  to  testify  their  hostility,  by  withholding  from  queen  Katha- 
rine all  the  jewels  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  late  king, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  her  personal  property,  but 
heirlooms  to  the  crown. 

Somerset  is  supposed  to  have  been  excited  to  injurious  treat* 
ment  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master  and  benefactor,  Henry  VllL, 
by  the  malice  of  his  duchess,  who  had  always  borne  envious  ill-will 
against  Katharine  Parr.  Open  hostility  between  them  broke  out 
after  the  marriage  of  Katharine  with  the  admiral,  in  consequenoe 
of  ihe  duchess  of  Somerset  refusing  any  longer  to  fulfil  her  office 
of  bearing  up  the  train  of  the  queen  dowager,  alleging,  '*  that  it 
was  unsuitable  for  her  to  submit  to  perform  that  service  for  the 
wife  of  her  husband's  younger  brother."  According  to  Lloyd, 
**  the  duchess  not  only  refused  to  bear  up  the  queen's  train,  but 
actually  jostled  with  her  for  precedence ;  so  that,"  continues  he, 
quaintly,  "what  between  the  train  of  the  queen,  and  the  long 
gown  of  the  duchess,  they  raised  so  much  dust  at  court,  as  at  last 
put  oat  the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands,  and  caused  their  execu- 
tioDBj"    The  pretence  on  which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  grounded 
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her  presumptuous  dispute  for  precedency  with  the  queen  dowager 
In  the  court  of- Edward  VI.  was,  that  as  the  wife  of  the  protector 
and  guardian  of  the  realm,  she  had  a  right  to  take  phice  of  every 
lady  in  England.  It  is  possible  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  family,  she  might ;  but  the  act  of  Henry  YIU., 
whereby  it  was  provided  that  Anne  of  Oleves  should  take  preced- 
ence after  his  queen  and  the  princesses  his  daughtei*8,  of  every 
other  lady  in  the  realm,  settled  the  matter  of  Kathaidne  Parr's 
precedency  beyond  conti*avention ;  and  the  arrogant  duchess  was 
compelled  to  yield,  but  never  forgave  the  mortification. 

The  tender  affection  which  the  young  king  lavished  on  the 
queen  dowager,  and  his  reverence  for  her  talents,  virtue,  and  piety, 
excited  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  not  only  of  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set, but  of  her  husband  also,  and  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  former 
was  systematically  exerted  to  keep  so  powerful  a  rival  from  the 
court.  The  king  was  certainly  far  more  attached  to  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Seymour,  than  to  the  protector,  and  Katharine  Parr  had 
always  been  to  him  in  the  place  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  never 
known.  Edward's  practice  of  coming  by  the  private  entrance 
unattended  into  queen  Katharine's  apartments,  where  no  official 
spies  could  intrude  to  witness  and  report  what  passed  between 
lidm  and  the  admiral,  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  protector  and 
Ids  party.  Edward's  best-loved  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  his  accom- 
plished cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  were  in  the  interest  of  the  admiral, 
both  being  pupils  of  queen  Katharine,  and  residing  under  her 
roof. 

When  queen  Katharine  had  been  the  wife  of  her  beloved 
Seymour  some  months,  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
mother.  Her  rapttires  at  the  anticipation  of  a  blessing  which 
had  been  denied  to  all  her  other  marriages,  carried  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion ;  her  husband  was  no  less  transported  than 
herself :  the  feelings  of  paternity  with  them  amounted  to  passion. 
The  queen  was  then  at  Hanworth,  one  of  the  royal  manors  belong- 
ing to  her  dower,  from  whence  Seymour  escorted  her  to  his  prin- 
cipal baronial  residence,  Sudely  castle. 

The  residence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  under  their  roof  was 
i^tal  to  the  wedded  happiuess  of  Seymour  and  Katharine.  The 
queen,  forgetful  that  a  blooming-  girl  in  her  fifteenth  year  was  na 
longer  a  child,  had  imprudently  encouraged  the  admiral  to  romp 
with  her  royal  stepdaughter  in  her  presence.  Afterwards,  when 
she  found  her  husband  took  improper  liberties  with  the  princess 
in  her  absence,  she  was  displeased  with  both,  and  very  sharply 
reproved  the  princess's  governess  for  her  neglect  of  her  duty  to 
her  royal  pupil,  in  permitting  her  to  fall  into  such  T«^T^<ess^ss^<^ 
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freedom  of  behaviour.  Conjugal  jealousy  apart,  Katharine  Parr 
had  great  cause  for  anger  and  alarm ;  for  the  princess  was  imder 
her  especial  care,  and  if  aught  but  good  befell  her  at  the  tender 
age  of  fifteen,  great  blame  would,  of  course,  attach  to  herself. 
She  saw,  indeed,  the  expediency  of  separating  her  household  from 
that  of  the  princess,  and  acted  upon  it  without  delay.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  cherished  vindictive  feelings  against 
Elizabeth,  for  she  continued  to  correspond  with  her  in  a  friendly 
manner. 

Queen  Katharine  had  a  princely  retinue  in  attendance  upon  her, 
in  her  retirement  at  Sudely  castle,  of  ladies  in  waiting,  maids  of 
honour,  and  gentlewomen  in  ordinary,  besides  the  appointments 
for  her  expected  nursery  and  lying-in  chamber,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  her  household,  and  yeomen  of 
the  guard.  She  had  several  of  the  most  learned  men  among  the 
lights  of  the  Reformation  for  her  chaplains,  and  she  caused  divine 
worship  to  be  performed  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  in  her  house, 
notwithstanding  the  distaste  of  the  a<^niral,  who  not  only  refused 
to  attend  these  devotional  exercises  himself,  but  proved  a  great 
let  and  hindrance  to  all  the  pious  regulations  his  royal  consort 
strove  to  establish. . 

At  Sudely  castle  Katharine  Parr  gave  birth,  August  30, 1548, 
to  the  infant  whose  appearance  had  been  so  fondly  anticipated 
both  by  Seymour  and  herself.  It  was  a  girl,  and  though  both 
jparents  had  confidently  expected  a  boy,  no  disappointment  was 
expressed.  On  the  contrary,  Seymour,  in  a  transport  of  paternal 
pride,  wrote  an  eloquent  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  new- 
bom  child  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

The  charge  of  the  admiral  having  caused  the  death  of  queen 
Katharine  by  poison  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  fabrication  of 
his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  his  manner  towards  her,  when  she 
was  evidently  suflfering  under  the  grievous  irritability  of  mind 
and  body  incidental  to  puerperal  fever,  appears  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  Katharine's  stepdaughter,  lady  Tyrwhitt,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  attached  of  her  ladies,  to  have  been  soothing  and 
affectionate. 

Wild  and  gloomy  fantasies  had  superseded  the  first  sweet 
gushings  of  maternal  love  in  Katharine's  bosom,  and  she 
appeared  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  babe  she  had  so 
fondly  anticipated.  She  exerted  herself  to  dictate  her  will,  which 
is  stiU  extant  in  the  Prerogative  office ;  it  is  dated  September  5, 
1548,  and  it  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  ThAt  she,  then  lying  on 
^er  death-bed,  sick  of  body,  but  of  good  mind,  and  perfect  memory 
»nd  digcretion,  and  perceiving  the  extremity  of  death  to  approach 
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her,  leaves  all  to  her  husband."  The  witnesses  are  two  well-known 
historical  characters, 

Robert  Huyck,  m.d„ 

and 

John  Parkhurst 

—persons  of  high  reputation  and  even  sacred  authority  in  a  sick 
chamber,  being  her  physician  and  chaplain ;  the  latter  became  sub- 
sequently a  bishop  of  the  reformed  church,  highly  distinguished 
for  his  Chiistian  virtues.  In  after-life,  Parkhtirst  always  men- 
tioned Katharine  Parr  with  great  regard,  as  his  "most  gentle 
mistress."  She  was  only  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  having 
survived  her  royal  husband,  Henry  YIII.,  but  one  year,  six  months, 
and  eight  days.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  was  with  queen  Katharine 
at  Sudely  castle  at  the  time  of  her  death,  officiated  at  her  funeral 
solemnity  as  chief  mourner.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  lord  admiral.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had  organized 
measures  for  supplanting  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
in  the  office  of  guai-dian  to  king  Edward.  The  youthful  majesty 
of  England  was  actually  brought  before  his  own  council,  to  be 
made  a  witness  against  his  best-beloved  uncle  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  to  the  block. 

Bishop  Latimer  accused  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  that  when 
queen  Katharine,  his  wife,  had  daily  prayer  morning  and  after- 
noon in  his  house,  he  would  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  was  a 
contemner  of  the  Common  Prayer.  Lord  Seymour  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  hill,  March  20,  1549.  There  was  only  an  interval  of 
two  years,  one  month,  and  three  weeks  between  the  death  of 
Katharine's  third  husband,  king  Henry  YIII.,  and  the  execution 
of  her  fourth,  who  survived  her  just  six  months  and  fourteen  days. 
The  child  of  queen  Katharine  and  lord  Seymour  was  named 
Mary.  She  ought  to  have  been  the  heiress  of  great  wealth,  and 
even  if  the  act  of  attainder  which  had  been  passed  on  her  father 
operated  to  deprive  her  of  the  broad  lands  of  Sudely  and  the  rest 
of  his  possessions,  she  was  fully  entitled  to  inherit  the  large 
fortune  of  the  queen  dowager,  her  mother,  if  she  had  had  friends 
to  assert  her  rights.  She  remained  a  little  while  at  her  uncle 
Somerset's  house  at  Sion;  and  then,  according  to  her  father's 
dying  request,  was  conveyed  to  Grimsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  Katharine  dowager  duchess  of  Suffolk  lived.  There  she 
was  brought,  with  her  governess  Mrs.  Aglionby,  her  nurse,  two 
maids,  and  other  servants. 

It  is  stated  that  the  only  child  of  the  admiral  IoTdTWaid& 
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Seymour  by  qncen  Katharine  Parr  died  in  Ler  thirteenth  year. 
She,  however,  lived  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  The  traditions  and 
papers  of  her  last  descendant  prove  that  the  duchess  of  Suffolk 
provided  for  her  by  marrying  her  to  sir  Edward  Bushel. 

The  splendid  chapel  at  Sudely,  where  queen  Katharine  was 
interred,  was  desecrated  and  unroofed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who 
wantonly  destroyed  the  tomb  and  effigies  of  our  first  Protestant 
queen. 

Her  body  was  discovered  in  its  leaden  envelope  by  some  ladies, 
in  May,  1782,  in  perfect  preservation. 

Sudely  chapel,  and  queen  Katharine  Parr's  monument,  have 
been  splendidly  restored  by  the  present  munificent  possessor  of 
Sudely  castle,  John  Goucher  Dent,  esq.,  in  a  style  of  magnifi- 
cence which  would  astonish  the  original  founders.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Sudely  castle  has  also  been  restored. 
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MART,  our  first  queen  regnant,  was  the  only  surviving  cliild  of 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  she  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Greenwich  palace,  February  18, 
1515-6.  The  princess  was  baptized,  the  third  day  after  her  biith, 
at  the  Grey  Friars'  church,  adjacent  to  Greenwich  palace.  The 
infant  was  carried  by  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  her  godfather ;  her  godmothers  were  the  princess  Katharine 
Plantagenet  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk.  She  was  named  Mary, 
after  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  Various  rich  presents 
were  bestowed  on  the  princess  by  her  sponsors  and  relatives. 
Cardinal  "Wolsey  gave  a  gold  cup ;  her  aunt,  Mary  Tudor,  gave 
a  pomander  of  gold :  the  piincess  Katharine  a  gold  spoon ;  and 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk  presented  a  primer,  richly  illuminated. 
Mary  was  reared,  till  she  was  weaned,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
queen  her  mother,  and  the  first  mdiments  of  her  education  were 
commenced  by  that  tender  parent  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 
The  nursery  establishment  of  the  princess  was  occasionally  sta- 
tioned at  Ditton  park,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  care  of  her 
person  was  consigned  to  lady  Margaret  Biyan,  who  superintended 
the  temperate  meals  of  the  royal  infant,  which  consisted  of  one 
dish  of  meat  with  bread.  The  countess  of  Salisbury  was  state 
governess  and  head  of  her  household.  Hanworth  was  one  of  the 
earliest  residences  of  the  princess's  childhood,  but  while  her 
parents  were  absent  in  France,  at  the  celebrated  "  field  of  cloth  of 
gold,"  she  kept  court  in  .royal  state  at  their  palace  of  Richmond. 
Here  the  privy  council  frequently  visited  her.  By  the  order  of 
the  king  the  royal  child,  only  three  years  old,  had  to  greet  some 
foreign  guests  sent  by  her  father,  and  to  amuse  them  by  playing 
on  the  virginals.  The  infant  performer  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly docile  and  well  trained,  not  only  to  receive  strangers,  but  to 
play  her  tunes  when  required.  The  privy  council  sent  minutes  to 
the  king  and  queen  of  her  tractable  behaviour. 

When  her  royal  parents  returned  to  England,  Mary  went  back 
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to  her  nursery  at  Ditton  park,  but  slie  made  a  long  visit  to  the 
king  and  queen  at  Greenwich  the  succeeding  Christmas.  She  was 
a  very  lovely  infant,  her  complexion  rosy,  her  eyes  brown,  and 
"  right  merry  and  joyous."  The  king,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  children,  would  not  part  from  her  till  after  her  fourth  birth- 
day. The  little  princess  was  amused  by  the  performance  of  a 
company  of  children,  who  acted  plays;  6«.  Sd,  was  given  to  a 
man  who  managed  the  little  actors,  Heywood  by  name. 

In  her  sixth  year  Mary  was  betrothed  to  Charles  V.  He  passed 
five  weeks  in  England ;  the  little  princess  became  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  learned,  young  as  she  was,  to  consider  herself  as 
his  empress.  The  care  of  Mary's  excellent  mother  was  now 
sedulously  directed  to  give  her  child  an  education  that  would 
render  her  a  fitting  companion  to  the  greatest  sovereign  of 
modem  history,  not  only  in  regard  to  extent  of  dominions,  but  in 
character  and  attainments.  Dr.  Linacre  wrote  a  Latin  grammar 
for  her  use. 

Queen  Katharine  requested  Ludovicus  Yives,  a  Spaniard  of 
great  learning,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  education 
of  Mary.  He  sent  a  treatise  in  Latin,  from  Bruges,  dedicated  to 
the  queen,  whom  he  thus  addresses: — "Govern  by  these  my 
monitions  Maria  thy  daughter,  and  she  will  be  formed  by  them ; 
she  wiU  resemble  thy  domestic  example  of  probity  and  wisdom." 
His  rules  are  rigid:  he  directs  that  the  young  princess  may 
read  no  idle  books  of  chivalry.  He  desires  that  she  may  read 
the  Gospels  night  and  morning,  selected  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  likewise  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  the  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More.  Among  the  classic 
poets  he  admitted  the  Phai'salia  of  Lucan  and  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca.  He  deemed  cards,  dice,  and  splendid  dress  as  improper 
as  romances.  He  gave  rules  for  her  pronimciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  advised  that  lessons  from  these  languages  should  be 
committed  to  memory  every  dajr,  and  read  over  two  or  three 
times  before  the  pupil  went  to  bed.  He  recommended  that  the 
princess  should  render  English  into  Latin  frequently,  and  likewise 
that  she  should  converse  with  her  preceptor  in  that  language. 

In  1525  rumours  reached  England  that  the  emperor  meant 
to  forsake  Mary,  for  a  grown-up  princess.  This  was  probably 
the  first  sorrow  experienced  by  the  child  Mary,  who  grew  pale 
with  jealousy  when  this  marriage  was  discussed.  She  sent  the 
emperor  an  emerald  ring  from  one  of  her  small  fingers  to  remind 
him  of  his  troth.  Nevertheless,  he  wedded  Isabel  of  Portugal. 
Henry  YIII.  immediately  declared  Mary  the  heiress-apparent  of 
England,  establishing  for  her  a  court  at  Ludlow,  whither  she 
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went,  1525.  Sir  Jolin  Dudley — whose  ambition  afterwards  made 
Tn'm  so  prominent  a  character  as  duke  of  Northumberland  in  the 
next  reign — ^was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  princess  Mary  at 
her  new  court.  Mary  took  leave  of  her  parents  at  the  palace  of 
Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  September,  1525,  previously  to  her 
departure  for  Ludlow  castle.  Mary  was  withdrawn  from  her 
court  at  Ludlow  castle  to  receive  the  French  ambassadors,  who 
had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  her  marriage  with  the 
second  son  of  France.  Many  notices  eidst  of  her  participation 
in  the  revelry  of  her  father's  court;  where  she  appeared  not  only 
as  the  partner  of  her  royal  sire  in  the  stately  pavon  (or  minuet  of 
that  era),  but  as  a  dancer  in  court  ballets,  and  performer  in 
comedies — ^no  slight  infringement  of  the  rigid  rules  prescribed 
for  her  education  by  Ludovicus  Vives. 

An  utter  silence  is  maintained,  aUke  in  public  history  and  state 
documents,  regarding  that  agonizing  moment  when  the  princess 
Mary  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  to 
behold  her  no  more.  No  witness  has  told  the  parting,  no  pen 
has  described  it ;  but  sad  and  dolorous  it  certainly  was  to  the 
hapless  girl,  even  to  the  destruction  of  health.  But  her  troubles 
had  not  yet  reached  their  climax ;  for  lady  Salisbuiy,  the  friend 
next  her  mother  dearest  to  her  heart,  still  resided  with  her.  The 
year  1533  brought  many  trials  to  the  unfortunate  mother  and 
daughter,  who  were  cruelly  kept  from  the  society  Qf  each  other. 
Cranmer  pronounced  the  marriage  of  queen  Katharine  invalid, 
the  king  proclaimed  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  rival  queen  took  place.  Before  the  end  of 
September,  the  privy  council  sent  orders  to  Mary,  who  had  then 
returned  to  Beaulieu,  that  she  was  immediately  to  lay  aside 
the  name  and  dignity  of  princess ;  tyrannically  enjoining  her  to 
forbid  her  servants  to  address  her  as  such,  and  to  withdraw 
dii'ectly  to  Hatfield,  where  the  nursery  of  her  infant  sister  was 
about  to  be  established.  Mary  totally  refused  obedience,  and  for- 
warded a  letter  to  the  privy  coimcil,  in  which  she  sustained  the 
high  tone  of  a  royal  lady  whose  rights  of  succession  were  invaded 
illegally.  The  king  took  decided  measures  to  dissolve  the  house- 
hold of  his  daughter  at  Beaulieu,  by  sending  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  his  ahnoner,  bishop  Fox,  "  to  deal  with  her,"  while  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  others  of  the  council  were  breaking  up  her  mother's 
establishment  at  Bugden.  la  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Mary's 
cousin-german,  James  Y.,  king  of  Scotland,  solicited  her  hand, 
but  was  refused  peremptorily,  lest  such  marriage  should  interfere 
with  the  title  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue. 

The  degradation  of  the  princess  Mary  was  rendered  legtal  \fik 
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the  beginning  of  I534i,  when  the  houses  of  parliament  passed  an 
act,  settling  the  crown  on  the  king's  heii*s  by  queen  Anne,  whether 
male  or  female.  Mary's  household  at  Beaulieu — a  princely  esta- 
blishment— ^was  finally  dismissed.  The  unfortunate  princess  was 
severed  from  those,  to  whose  society  she  had  been  accustomed 
duidng  her  childhood ;  worst  of  all,  she  was  torn  from  her  vener^ 
able  relative,  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury,  by  whose  arms  she 
had  been  encircled  in  the  first  days  of  her  existence.  When 
separated  from  this  maternal  friend,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
nursery  palace  where  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  established,  with  a 
magnificent  household  be!  tting  the  rank  of  which  Mary  had  just 
been  deprived.  In  this  residence  Mary  was  located,  more  like  a 
bondmaiden  than  a  sister  of  the  acknowledged  heiress  of  the 
realm.  Anne  Bole3m  was  not  satisfied  UTxless  the  fallen  princess 
drew  hourly  comparisons  between  her  lot,  and  that  of  the  sistt^r 
who  had  supplanted  her.  But  the  heart  of  Mary  was  as  yet  un« 
scathed  by  the  con*osion  of  hatred ;  instead  of  detesting  her  rival 
sister,  she  amused  her  son*ow8  with  the  playful  wiles  of  the  infant, 
and  regarded  her  with  kindness.  Two  melancholy  years  Mary 
spent  under  the  surveillance  of  her  stepmother,  in  sorrow  and 
suffering.  The  few  friends  who  dared  visit  her  were  subjected  to 
the  severest  espionage ;  their  words  were  malignantly  scrutinized. 
The  papers  of  the  princess  were  put  under  the  royal  seal ;  and  if 
she  was  allowed  to  read,  she  certainly  was  not  permitted  to 
write ;  since,  in  one  of  her  letters,  she  apologizes  for  "  her  evil 
writing,  because  she  had  not  written  a  letter  for  two  years." 
Her  father  muttered  murderous  threats  against  her;  and  his 
wo  ds  were  eagerly  caught  and  re-echoed  by  those  members  of 
his  council  whose  whole  study  it  was  to  flatter  his  wilful  wishes, 
however  wicked  they  might  be.  Dark  indeed  were  the  anticipa- 
tions throughout  Europe  regai'ding  the  future  destiny,  both  of 
the  unfortunate  daughter  and  the  queen  her  mother,  during  1535. 
The  next  year  opened  with  the  death  of  that  tender  mother — a 
dismal  aggravation  of  Mary's  bitter  lot. 

When  all  looked  the  darkest  a  change  took  place  in  Mary's 
fortunes.  Her  stepmother  queen  Anne  Boleyn's  fall  took  place 
May-day,  1536.  The  wrongs  inflicted  on  Mary  proved  to  be  the 
chief  weight  on  the  conscience  of  Anne  Boleyn;  for,  the  day 
before  her  tragical  death,  after  placing  lady  Kingston  in  the 
royal  seat  as  the  representative  of  Mary,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her,  and  implored  her  to  ask,  in  her  name,  pai'don  of  the 
princess  for  all  the  wrongs  she  had  heaped  upon  her  while  in 
possession  of  a  stepdame's  authority.  Lady  Kingston  went  to 
Huuadon  on  this  errand,  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  queen 
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Anne.  Some  kind  of  friendly  acquaintance  had  previously  8ub« 
sisted  between  the  new  queen  Jane  Seymour  and  Mary,  while 
the  former  was  maid  of  honour,  on  which  Mary  requested  her 
intercession  with  the  king.  When  lady  Kingston  arrived  at 
Hunsdon  to  deliver  the  message  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn, 
Mary  found  that  the  interdict  against  her  using  pen  and  ink, 
subsisting  for  two  years,  was  removed.  Mary  wrote  to  Cromwell 
for  leave  to  address  her  father ;  it  was  granted.  She  then  con* 
gratulated  him  on  his  marriage,  and  asked  leave  to  see  hinu 
No  answer  was  vouchsafed.  Then  a  painful  correspondence  took 
place  between  Mary  and  Cromwell,  by  which  it  may  be  perceived 
that  before  she  entered  Henry  VllL's  presence  she  must  acknow- 
ledge that  her  birth  was  illegitimate,  her  mother's  marriage  illegal, 
and  that  the  king  was  supreme  over  the  church.  The  corre* 
spondence  was  long,  and  Cromwell's  replies  were  both  insolent 
and  bitter  before  Mary  submitted  to  the  two  first  crael  admis* 
sions ;  the  third  was  left  indefinite.  Cromwell  wrote,  and  Mary 
copied,  the  himiiliating  terms,  and  then  she  was  put  at  the  head 
of  a  small  establishment  at  Hunsdon,  where  she  was  to  live  vdth 
her  infant  sister  Elizabeth,  and  her  cousin  and  friend,  the  lady 
Margaret  Douglas. 

Cromwell,  by  the  orders  of  his  capricious  master,  forbade  Mary 
to  treat  Elizabeth  as  princess,  or  to  call  her  so.  One  letter  by 
Mary  from  this  historical  collection  deserves  perusal,  proving  she 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  the  motherless  little  one,  Elizabeth. 

Lady  Mart  to  the  Ktng. 

'*  My  boundcn  duty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  most  excellent  majesty« 
Whereas  I  am  unable  and  insufhcient  to  render  and  express  to  your  highness  fhofle 
most  heaily  and  humble  thanks  for  your  gracious  mercy  and  fatherly  pity  (sur^ 
mounting  mine  offences  at  this  time)  extended  towards  me,  1  shall  lie  prostrate  at 
your  noble  feet  humbly,  and  with  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  beseech  your  grace 
to  repute  that  in  me  (which  in  my  poor  heart,  remaining  in  your  most  noble  hand, 
I  have  conceived  and  professed  towards  your  grace)  while  the  breath  shall  remain 
in  my  body.  That  is,  that  as  I  am  in  such  merciful  sort  recovered,  beiqg  almost 
lost  in  mine  own  folly,  that  your  majesty  may  as  well  accept  me,  justly  yoar 
bounden  slave  by  redemption,  as  your  most  humble  and  obedient  child  and  sabject. 

"  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  health  (thanks  to  our  Lord),  and  such  a  child 
towai-d,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your  highness  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  of  in  time 
coming  (as  knoweth  Almighty  God),  who  send  your  grace,  with  the  queen  my 
good  mother,  health,  with  the  accomplishment  of  youi*  desires.  From  Hunsdon, 
tlie  21st  day  of  July  [1536]. 

**  Your  highnesses  most  humble  daughter  and  £uthful  subject, 

«  Mary." 

Mary  was,  moreover,  personally  kind  to  the  poor  infant;  led  her 
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by  the  liand,  ornamented  her  diseases,  and,  as  for  caUing  her 
princess,  she  answered  Cromwell,  "that  she  should  do  as  she 
always  had  done ;  she  should  call  Elizabeth  sister,  and  nothing 
more."  Part  of  the  contest  with  her  late  stepmother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  about  this  title  princess,  it  then  being  the  due  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  England.  Maiy  took  an  interest 
in  her  sister's  tuition,  still  administered  by  the  kind  friend  of  hoth. 
sisters,  Margaret  Bryant,  who,  herself  related  to  the  royal  fam'ly, 
matronized  the  establishment  at  Hunsdon,  where  her  chai*ges,  the 
princess  Mary  and  the  king's  niece,  lady  Mai'garet  Douglas,  were 
at  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two. 

Notwithstanding  all  concessions  made  by  Mary,  she  was  not 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  until  invited  to  Richmond 
palace,  December  9, 1536.  When  once  admitted  to  domesticity 
with  him,  his  former  affection  revived  sufficiently  for  him  to 
let  her  share  his  Christmas  festivities.  She  received  the  usual 
New  Year's  gifts,  and  made  some  to  the  maids  of  queen  Jane,  for 
whom  she  bought  bonnets,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  shillings  each,  of 
the  lord  mayor's  wife,  lady  Gresham,  who  kept  a  milliner's  shop. 
Sir  Bichard  Gresham  was  tiie  near  relative  of  the  Boleyns,  and  this 
encouragement  of  her  sister's  industrious  kindred  is  a  curious 
incident  in  their  lives.  Mary  was  resident  at  court  March  1 ; 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  guard  presented  her  with  a  leek  on 
St.  David's  day,  and  she  gave  them  a  fee  of  fifteen  shillings.  She 
was  resident  at  Beaulieu  next  summer,  where  she  had  a  bad  attack 
of  illness,  threatening  her  life,  illness  which  had  become  decidedly 
chronic.  On  her  recovery  she  was  again  invited  by  her  father  to 
court.  Here  she  conducted  her  little  sister  Elizabeth ;  and  when 
the  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  brought  into  the  world  at  Hampton 
Court,  October  12,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  so  much  desired, 
Mary  stood  godmother  to  him  with  Norfolk  and  Cranmer.  The 
ceremony  concluded,  Mary  led  away  her  sister  Elizabeth  to  the 
royal  apaiiiments.  Ten  days  after,  the  death  of  queen  Jane  took 
place,  and  Maiy  performed  the  office  of  chief  mourner,  following 
her  to  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  where  she  was  buried.  She 
remained  at  the  castle  while  her  father  was  secluded,  ostensibly 
for  a  veiy  sorrowfid  retirement ;  he  was,  however,  sending  am- 
bassadors far  and  wide  to  find  him  a  new  wife,  pretending,  how- 
ever, that  his  object  was  to  find  a  husband  for  Mary.  She  amused 
herself  very  quietly  by  working  a  capacious  cushion  for  her  sire's 
ai*m-chair,  a  box  wi'ought  with  silver  for  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  a  gay  baby  cap  for  her  brother  and  godson,  the  mateidals  of 
which  cost  her  21.  10«. 

Alarmmg  insuiTections  in  the  north  next  year  broke  up  the 
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peace  of  the  ladies  at  Hunsdon.  Danger  for  Mary  impended,  for 
the  restoration  of  her  rights  was  the  war  cry  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  Yery  warily  must  Mary  have  guided  her  way,  not  to  have 
excited  from  her  jealous  sire  more  suspicion  as  the  mover  of  that 
insurrection  than  she  did.  I^evertheless,  his  wrath  was  wreaked 
more  painfully  than  on  herself.  The  beloved  friends  of  Mary's 
youth,  the  countess  of  Salisbury  and  her  family,  were,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1539,  attainted  without  trial,  and  over- 
whelmed in  one  sweeping  ruin.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
lord  Montague  (the  ^der  brother  of  Reginald  Pole)  was  beheaded 
on  a  slight  pretence.  The  countess  of  Salisbury  was  immured  in  the 
Tower,  without  enough  money  to  buy  a  warm  garment.  Mary's 
other  friend,  the  wretched  widow,  Gertande  marchioness  of  Exeter, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  expecting  her  execution  after  that  of 
her  lord.  Her  captivity  was  shared  by  her  little  son  Edward,  the 
hapless  heir  of  Oourtenay,  who  was  too  young  for  political 
offences.  As  this  utter  desolation  of  these  semi-royal  families 
was  entirely  attributed  by  their  tyrannical  oppressor  to  their 
relationship  and  friendship  for  Ileginald  Pole,  whos^  chief  crime 
was  his  firm  support  of  the  claims  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Mary 
was  agonized  by  their  calamities.  At  this  juncture  Mary  was 
shut  up  at  Hertford  castle,  with  her  little  sister  Elizabeth ;  she 
had  no  establishment  of  her  own  since  jealousy  had  occurred 
respecting  some  hospitality  she  had  afiPbrdedto  distressed  strangers 
at  her  dwelling. 

Near  Christmas,  1539,  Mary,  then  at  Hertford  castle,  was 
ordered  to  receive  as  her  intended  spouse  duke  Philip  of  Bavaria, 
near  kinsman  to  her  father's  betrothed  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  and  she,  though  professing  obedience,  said  she 
preferred  remaining  single.  But  she  was  commanded  to  visit 
her  infant  brother  at  Enfield ;  and  thither  Cromwell  escorted  the 
Gennan  wooer,  December  22.  He  discoursed  long  with  her  in 
German,  and  then  in  Latin,  declaring  he  admired  her,  and  would 
gladly  espouse  her  if  his  person  displeased  her  not.  They  met 
again  in  the  abbot's  garden,  Westminster  abbey,  when  he  kissed 
her,  and  they  seemed  on  good  terms.  But  the  princess  fell  so 
ill  at  Blackfriars  palace  that  her  death  was  expected  daily. 
Henry  VIII.'s  caprice  dissolved  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves 
before  health  returned  to  Mary.  Ifuke  Philip  was  a  mighty 
warrior  against  the  Turks,  but,  poor  as  a  younger  brother,  could 
only  offer  the  English  princess  a  jointure  of  8002.  per  annum, 
while  7000Z.  was  all  the  portion  proposed  for  her.  Maxy  and 
Philip  met  in  private  often,  and  he  became  much  attached  to 
her,  insomuch  t^at,  when  their  engagement  was  broken,  he  never 
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wooed  another,  and  died  single  for  Her  sake.  At  this  time  of  lier 
life  she  was  very  pretty,  and  her  musical  accomplishments  and 
knowledge  of  languages  made  her  still  more  attractive. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  at  this  period,  gives  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mary's  household  was  again  broken  up,  and  that  she, 
though  passive  and  unoffending,  was  placed  where  her  person  could 
be  in  more  security  than  in  her  own  dwelling.  Dreadful  events 
took  place  in  England  in  the  years  1540  and  1541 — events  which 
must  have  produced  a  fearful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  princess 
Maiy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  most  of  the  vengeful  persecutions 
which  disg^raced  her  reign.  This  wof  ul  epoch  saw  the  destiniction 
of  all  her  early  friends.  Her  old  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Featherstone, 
suffered  the  horrid  death  of  treason,  in  company  with  Abell,  h^ 
mother's  chapiam.  They  were  dragged  to  Smithfield,  with  fiendish 
impartiality,  on  the  same  hurdles  that  conveyed  the  pious  Protestant 
miurtyr,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  two  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  to  the  flaming 
pile.  Scarcely  could  the  princess  have  recovered  the  shock  of 
this  butchery,  when  the  frightful  execution  of  her  beloved  friend 
and  venerable  rdative,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  took  place.  She 
was  hacked  to  pieces  on  a  scaffold  in  a  manner  that  must  hare 
curdled  Mary's  blood  with  horror,  and  stiffened  her  heart  to  stone. 
When  the  explosion  regarding  the  conduct  of  Katharine  Howard 
took  place,  Mary  was  resident  at  Sion  with  her  cousin,  Margaret 
Douglas.  ,She  was,  with  Margaret,  removed  from  Sion  to  make 
way  for  the  wretched  queen  and  her  guards,  being  escorted  to  the 
nursery  palace  of  prince  Edward  by  Dudley. 

Henry  VIII.  and  his  sixth  bride,  Katharine  Parr,  required 
her  presence  at  their  nuptials ;  afterwards  she  went  with  them  on 
a  summer  progress  to  Woodstock,  Grafton,  and  Dunstable ;  but 
being  seized  with  a  violent  return  of  her  chronic  illness,  she  was 
carried  in  the  queen's  litter  to  Ampthill,  her  mother's  former 
abiding  place.  From  thence,  after  several  removes,  she  was 
finally  taken  to  Ashridge,  where  her  brother  Edward  and  sister 
Elizabeth  were  sojourning,  and  with  them  she  spent  the  autumn. 
An  auspicious  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of  Mary. 
Although  her  restoration  to  her  natural  place  in  the  succession 
was  not  complete,  yet  the  crown  was  entailed  on  her  by  act  of 
parliament,  passed  Febuary  7, 1544,  after  prince  Edward,  or  the 
sons  or  daughters  which  Henry  might  have  by  his  wife  Katharine 
Parr  or  any  succeeding  wives. 

At  the  entreaty  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  she  undertook  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  St.  John,  by  Erasmus. 
Like  Scripture  itself,  the  luminous  paraphrases  by  Erasmus  were 
locked  in  a  learned  language  from  the  approach  of  general 
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readers.  It  was  the  eradition  and  industrj  of  the  princess  Marj 
that  rendered  into  English  the  whole  of  St.  John.  The  manuscript 
she  had  completed  was  comprised  in  the  same  volmne  with  the 
other  paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  which  were  translated  by  seyei*al 
celebrated  reformers.  Those  who  mistake  Henry  VIII.  for  a 
patron  of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  what  he  really  was  (and  still 
continues  to  be),  its  impediment,  shame,  and  sorrow,  have  supposed 
that  Maiy  undertook  this  task  to  propitiate  her  father.  But  that 
such  a  coui*se  was  not  the  way  to  his  good  graces,  is  apparent  from 
his  anger  against  Katharine  Parr,  on  account  of  the  theological  . 
works  patronised  by  her — anger  which  had  nearly  been  fatdl  to 
that  queen,  who,  in  her  letter  from  Hanworth,  September,  1544, 
entreated  Mary  to  get  her  translation  of  St.  John  revised,  and 
then  with  speed  "  to  send  this,  her  most  fair  and  useful  work,"  to 
her,  that  she  might,  with  the  rest,  commit  it  to  the  press,  desiring, 
withal,  to  know  of  her  whether  it  should  be  published  in  her  name 
or  anonymously.  Mary  did  not  append  her  name  to  her  trans* 
lation.  She  retained  her  father's  favour  to  the  close  of  his  exist- 
ence. Henry  in  his  will  confirmed  Mary  in  her  reversionary 
rights  of  succession,  and  bequeathed  to  her  the  sum  of  10,000{. 
towai'ds  her  marriage-portion,  if  she  married  with  the  consent  of 
his  council  of  regency.  While  she  continued  unmarried,  she  was 
to  enjoy  an  income  of  3,0002.  per  annum. 

One  day,  when  the  king  felt  convinced  that  his  death  was 
approaching,  he  sent  for  Mary.  He  addressed  her  with  affection, 
and  said,  "  I  know  well,  my  daughter,  that  fortune  has  been  most 
adverae  to  you ;  that  I  have  caused  you  infinite  sorrow,  and  that  I 
have  not  given  you  in  marriage,  as  I  desired  to  do.  This  was, 
however,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  my  affairs,  or  to  your 
o-vv-n  ill-luck  ;  but'l  pray  you  take  it  all  in  good  part,  and  prolnise 
me  to  remain  as  a  kind  and  loving  mother  to  your  brother,  whom 
I  shall  leave  a  little  helpless  child."  Mary  made  her  father  the 
promise.  In  all  the  stormy  movements  of  the  succeeding  reign 
she  never  ffave  the  least  encouragement  to  any  rebellion — ^happy 
if  she  could  preserve  her  own  home  from  molestation,  which  was 
not  always  the  case. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  first  employment  of  Edward  YI.  on  his  accession,  was  to 
write  to  his  sister  Mary  from  the  Tower,  a  Latin  letter,  dated 
Februarys,  1546-7,  of  condolence  on  tlieir  father's  deat\jL^<5.ciTi<As\.^3a^%^ 
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*'  So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  be  to  yon  a  dearest  brother,  and 
overflowing  witb  all  kindness."  The  mind  of  the  boy-sovereign 
mast  have  been  tenderly  intent  on  his  sister  Mary,  for  a  few  days 
afterwards  his  royal  hand  recorded  the  only  memorial  existing  of 
a  nocturnal  attempt  on  her  life,  made  in  1546. 

In  Jime,  lord  Thomas  Seymour  requested  her  sanction  to  his 
marriage  with  her  friend  and  stepmother,  Katharine  Parr :  her 
answer  disowns  skill  "  in  wooing  matters ;"  and  intimates  that  a 
few  weeks'  widowhood  was  short  for  a  queen. 

Mary  was  then  living  at  her  seat  near  Wanstead.  She  passed 
the  Christmas  succeeding  in  the  society  of  the  king  and  her  sister, 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  From  that  time,  however,  the 
visits  of  Mary  to  court  were  few ;  as  she  could  not  agree  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Protestants,  she  held  herself  as  much  in  retirement 
as  possible.  The  country  was,  the  succeeding  summer,  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  on  account  of  the  utter  misery  of  the  poor. 
Mary  rejected  the  Common  Prayer  issued  by  Somerset,  yet  at  that 
time  limited  her  religious  zeal  to  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own 
chapel  and  household,  for  which  she  claimed  only  toleration.  Her 
brother  requested  her  to  stay  with  him  at  St.  James's  palace  the 
autumn  of  1548.  The  widower  of  Katharine  Parr,  lord  Thomas 
Seymour,  often  paid  his  court  to  Mary  during  her  residence  at 
St.  James's  palace.  If  he  failed  in  his  matrimonial  projects  re- 
garding Elizabeth,  or  lady  Jane  Gray,  he  meant  to  offer  his  hand 
to  the  princess  Mary.  But  he  was  in  a  short  time  hurried,  with- 
out trial,  to  the  block  by  his  fraternal  foe.  Seymour  employed 
his  last  moments  in  writing  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Mary  retired  to  her  seat  at  Newhall,  on  bad  terms  with 
Somerset.  She  was,  withal,  dangerously  ill;  her  death  was 
expected  several  times  during  1550.  Somerset's  disputes  with 
her  were  interrupted  by  his  sudden  deposition  from  the  pro- 
tectorship. The  love  the  young  king  and  the  people  bore  Mary 
caused  his  successor,  Dudley,  urgently  to  try  winning  her  on  his 
side,  even  with  offers  of  ike  regency.  She  positively  refusedt 
pleading  her  ill  health  and  father's  will.  As  she  refused  alliance^ 
Dudley  and  his  friends  declared  enmity  to  her,  and  induced  her 
brother  to  forbid  the  rites  of  her  religion.  Her  worship  continue^ 
just  the  same,  only  she  limited  it  to  her  own  chapel.  Mary  com- 
plained to  the  emperor,  who  sent  a  fleet  to  hover  off  Harwich,  in 
hopes  of  her  escape  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  Mary,  govoming  the 
Low  Countries.  The  young  king  invited  his  sister  to  St.  James's 
in  the  winter :  she  was  too  ill  to  come.  Dudley  sapped  her  in- 
fluence by  assuring  him  that  she  would  not  come,  which  estranged 
them  for  life.    Only  state  visits  of  a  few  hours  occiuTed  between 
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Edward  and  Mary  afterward.  But  in  December,  1550,  yisits  from 
lady  Jane  Gray,  her  mother,  and  sisters  tqok  place ;  and  lady  Jane 
#a8  left  with  her  cousin  more  than  a  fortnight.  Presents  of 
jewels  given  to  her  cousin  Jane  occur  in  Mary's  jewel  book. 

When  the  princess  Mary  was  resident  at  Wanstead  house  in 
the  year  1552,  she  paid  a  state  visit  to  Edward  YI.  She  rode 
from  Wanstead,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  West* 
minster,  appealing  to  her  brother  on  the  interruption  to  her 
domestic  worship.  "The  lady  Mary,  my  sister,"  says  young 
Edward,  in  his  journal,  "  came  to  me  at  Westminster,  where  she 
was  called  with  my  council  into  a  chamber,  where  was  declared 
how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass,  and  how  (now  being  no  hope, 
which  I  perceived  by  her  letters),  I  could  not  bear  it."  Mary 
answered,  *'  that  her  soul  was  Grod's,  and  her  faith  she  would  not 
change."  She  offered  "  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block  in  testimony 
of  the  same."  The  young  king  answered  with  tender  and  gracious 
words. 

Francis  Mallet,  her  old  friend,  had  been  taken  away  from  her 
service,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon  in  the  Tower.  Robert 
Rochester,  the  comptroller  of  her  household,  was  sent  for  by  the 
council,  and  exhorted  to  do  away  with  the  Roman  rites  by  force  at 
Wanstead.  He  flatly  refused,  and  preferred  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  The  lord  chancellor  and  part  of  the  council  went  to  break 
up  Ma^T-s  religious  establishment ;  a  stormy  scene  ensued,  in  which 
she  told  them  to  send  home  Rochester  and  her  other  officers,  as 
she  did  not  like  ordering  brewing  and  baking,  though  she  had 
lately  learned  how  many  loaves  a  bushel  of  wheat  could  make. 
"  But  I  wis,"  added  she,  "  my  father  and  mother  never  brought 
me  up  to  that  trade." 

Mary  had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  ritual  of  the  Roman 
church.  In  July,  1552,  lady  Wharton,  passing  through  the  chapel 
at  Newhall  in  company  with  lady  Jane  Gray,  at  a  time  when 
service  was  not  proceeding,  curtsied  to  the  host  on  the  altar, 
upon  which  lady  Jane  Gi'ay  reproved  her.  Lady  Wharton  re- 
ported this  reproof  to  the  princess  Mary,  who  never  after  loved 
lady  Jane  as  she  had  done  before. 

Edward  VI.  expired  at  Greenwich  palace,  not  a  year  af terwai*ds, 
July  8,  1553.  He  disinherited,  by  an  illegal  will,  not  only  the 
sister  whose  religion  he  hated,  but  his  Protestant  sister  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  bestow  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Gray,  then  Northumber- 
land's daughter-in-law.  Edward's  death  remained  a  secret  from 
the  public  for  two  days.  Young  Throckmorton,  who  was  in 
office  at  Greenwich  palace,  heard  sir  John  Gutes  exclaim  sharply 
to  Northumberland, "  What,  sir !  will  you  let  the  lady  Marj  ^»k!;k^v 
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and  not  secure  lier  person?"  No  more  met  tHe  listener's  ears, 
but  those  words  fell  npt  unheeded.  When  the  council  met,  a 
deceitful  letter  was  agreed  upon,  to  induce  Marj  to  come  to 
nurse  her  brother.  She  set  off,  greatly  pleased  that  her  brother 
had  thought  of  her,  and  had  got  as  near  London  as  Hoddesden, 
when  Throckmorton  met  her,  and  warned  her  that  the  king  was 
dead,  and  the  invitation  a  trap  to  lure  her  into  the  Tower,  where 
Northumberland  meant  to  incarcerate  her.  Wearied  as  she  was, 
Mary  turned  her  rein  eastward,  and  fled  with  her  faithful  retinue 
of  ladies  and  ofSlcers  towards  Suffolk. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Weabt  and  worn,  the  fugitive  queen  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Sawston  hall,  and  by  the  advice  of  Andrew  Huddleston,  her 
f aithf id  equerry,  claimed  the  hospitality  of  its  owner,  his  kinsman. 
This  was  willingly  granted  by  him,  although  he  well  knew  how 
adverse  his  neighbours  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  to  her 
cause.  Yery  eai'ly  next  day  they  were  all  at  chapel,  and  then  on 
the  road ;  not  too  soon,  for  when  Mary  gained  the  rise  called  the 
Gogmagog  hills,  and  looked  back  on  her  late  hospitable  shelter, 
at  that  moment  Sawston  hall  burst  into  flames,  kindled  by  plun- 
derers from  Cambridge.  **  Let  it  bum,"  said  Mary,  "  I  will  build 
Huddleston  a  better ;"  which  she  actually  did.  She  had  a  sharp 
race  to  her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  which,  though  too  strong  for  the 
Cambridge  townsmen,  was  not  deemed  fortress  sufficient  to  defy 
Northumberland's  forces.  Mary,  however,  rested  there  till  July  11, 
when  she  wrote  to  the  privy  council,  claiming  allegiance.  Fram- 
lingham,  the  strongest  castle  in  the  east  country,  was  the  place 
of  her  destination.  Arriving  there  before  the  night  of  July  11 
had  quite  obscured  the  Suffolk  woodlands  in  which  Framlingham 
is  embosomed,  the  royal  standard  of  England  was  raised  over  its 
encircling  towers  directly  she  crossed  the  drawbridge.  The 
chivalry  of  Suffolk,  led  by  sir  John  Sulyard  and  sir  Henry 
Bedingfield,  mustered  bravely  round  her.  Shortly,  a  populous 
camp  rose  beneath  the  castle  walls.  From  the  highest  watch- 
tower  the  port  of  Aldborough  might  be  seen,  and  the  queen's 
ehips  in  the  offing  signalled.  Six  were  observed  passing  to  Yar- 
mouth under  the  command  of  Northumberland's  admiral;  to 
Yarmouth  sir  Henry  Jemingham  posted,  undei*taking  a  most 
dangerouB  commission  from  Mary.    It  perfectly  succeeded ;  for 
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when  sir  Henry  arrived  in  an  open  boat  to  demand  the  allegianoe 
of  the  seamen  for  queen  Mary,  they  admitted  him  in  her  naine, 
deposing  their  captains;  and  she  was  instantly  pix>claimed  at 
Yarmouth,  and  in  a  few  hours  at  Norwich ;  which  example  was  f ol« 
lowed  by  all  England,  excepting  within  London  wall,  insomuch 
that  Northumberland,  who  had  with  his  army  arrived  in  Cam- 
bridge, thought  it  expedient  to  proclaim  queen  Mary,  which  he 
did  with  the  tears  running  down  his  face.  Soon  after  he  was  her 
prisoner,  with  his  partizans. 

Mary's  unwilling  rival,  lady  Jane  Gi'ay,  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  and  kept  there,  after  her  ten  days'  reign,  with  her  father, 
Thomas  Gray  duke  of  Suffolk.  Poor  Jane  only  changed  the  name 
of  her  imprisonment  since  the  father  of  her  husband  Guildford, 
put  the  crown  on  her  reluctant  head.  The  queen's  approach  to 
London  was  in  the  manner  of  a  peaceful  progress,  receiving  the 
homages  of  her  subjects.  At  Ipswich  she  gave  audience  to 
secretary  Cecil,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  council  with 
tidings.  Here  he  made  such  fluent  excuses,  calling  them  after* 
wards  "pardonable  lies,"  that  the  queen  told  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Bacon,  one  of  her  women,  that "  she  really  believed  he  was  a 
very  honest  man." 

Elizabeth  met  her  sister  on  the  road  at  the  head  of  one  thousand 
gentlemen,  a  guard  of  honour  which  had  gathered  round  her  since 
Northumberland's  surrender.  The  royal  sisters  affectionately 
greeted,  and  entered  London  by  Aldgate.  Mary  made  directly 
for  the  Tower,  where  she  meant  to  dwell  until  after  the  burial 
of  Edward  VI.  Kneeling  on  the  green  before  St.  Peter's  church, 
she  found  awaiting  her  entrance  all  the  state  prisoners.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  lawlessly  detained  during  the  late  reigns.  There 
was  Edward  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire,  now  in  the  pride  of 
manly  beauty,  who  had  grown  up  a  prisoner  of  the  Tower  from 
his  tenth  year;  there  was  the  wretched  duchess  of  Somerset; 
there  was  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  still  under  sentence  of 
death;  there  were  the  deprived  bishops  of  Durham  and  Win- 
chester— the  mild  Cuthbert  Tunstall  and  the  haughty  Stephen 
Gfixdiner,  which  last  addressed  congratulation  and  supplication 
to  the  queen,  in  the  name  of  all.  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and, 
extending  her  hands  to  them,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ye  are  my  pri- 
soners!" She  raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them,  and  gave 
them  aU  their  liberty.  The  bishops  were  instantly  restored  to 
their  sees,  and   Gardiner  was  sworn   into  the    queen's   privy 

council. 

Cranmer  performed  the  funeral  ceremony  for  Edward  VI.  at 
Westminster  abbey,  according  to  the  ritual  oi  tha  c^toaOia.  A 
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'PptglMKi  Marj  aoBisted  at  a  acdemn  requiem  for  lua  soul  at  the 
pnrate  chapel  in  the  Tower. 

Soeh  pfroceedings  were  too  aennbie  for  angrj  polemics  to  pursue 
pamanentlj,  and  in  the  course  of  three  wedks  open  warfare 
threatened  from  religions  differences.  Hie  qneen  was  appealed  to 
hj  Protestants,  as  the  head  of  the  reformed  chnrcb,  which  in  the 
thnes  of  her  father  and  brother  was  armed  with  sword  and  flame 
against  all  and  erery  one  who  owned  not  the  royal  supremacy; 
and  the  Catholics  expected  not  only  impunity,  bat  to  wreak 
rengeance.  The  qneen  requested  the  belligerents  to  keep  the 
peace,  for  all  disputed  points  should  be  settled  by  mwtwd  eongent, 
when  parliament  sat.  Meantime,  Henry  Vlll/s  Six  Bloody 
Articles  were  acted  upon.  They  had  gained  the  epithet  of 
** bloody"  from  Henry  VlLL's  practice,  not  from  that  of  his 
daughter. 

The  accession  of  queen  Mary  had  not  altered  her  regard  for  her 
■ister  ElizabeUi ;  their  first  difference  had  yet  to  take  place ;  she 
nsuaUy  walked  hand  in  hand  with  her.  and  never  dined  in  public 
without  her.  Mary  likewise  distinguished  Court^iay  eaii  of 
Devonshire ;  she  endeayoured  to  form  his  manners ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  contracted  habits  of  low  proiSigacy  at  the  Tower.  The 
people  wished  him  to  marry  her.  PubHc  opinion  had  already 
named  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  queen — ^her  other  kinsman, 
cardinal  Pole.  The  pope  was  willing  to  dispense  with  the  tows  of 
a  prince  of  the  church,  but  the  rigid  principles  of  the  queen  and 
Pole  would  not  suffer  them  to  accept  such  dispensation.  The 
counsel  Pole  gave  to  Mary  was,  to  remain  single.  All  the 
English  agreed  in  detesting  the  queen's  engagement  to  Philip 
prince  of  Spain — all  but  the  mercantile  class,  which  looked  f  or» 
ward  to  the  riches  that  would  pour  in  by  commerce  with  his  Low 
Countries. 

The  trial  of  Northumberland  and  his  accomplices  took  place, 
Aug.  18 ;  twelve  were  condemned,  three  only  executed.  North- 
umberland made  all  submissions  to  save  his  life,  complied  with 
every  requisition  of  the  Roman  church,  but  in  vain;  he  was 
executed  with  sir  John  Gates.  The  queen  next  turned  her  thoughts 
to  reward  those  faithful  to  her  in  her  long  adversity.  Robert 
Rochester  and  the  other  gentlemen,  committed  to  prison  by  her 
brother's  council  for  refusing  to  control  her,  she  instantly  released 
from  their  captivity.  Having  made  Rochester  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  she 
carried  her  gratitude  so  far  as  to  make  him  knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  one  of  her  privy  council.  Her  Spanish  allies  urged  her  to  take 
the  life  of  lady  Jane  Gray.     Mary  at  first  refused  to  do  so,  as  she 
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was  innocent  in  intent ;  but  poor  Jane  and  Her  Husband  Guildford 
Dudley  remained  in  separate  prison  lodgings  in  tHe  Tower.  Suffolk 
was  released  tHe  first  days  of  Her  reign ;  for  His  wife,  Her  cousin* 
lady  iVances  Brandon,  tHrew  Herself  at  tHe  queen's  feet  and  de- 
clared He  would  die  if  penned  in  tHe  Tower.  Mary  gave  Her  His 
liberty  on  promise  of  fidelity. 

Margaret  Douglas,  tHen  wife  of  MattHew  Stuart  earl  of  Lennox, 
near  to  tHe  ScottisH  tHrone,  was  sent  for  out  of  YorksHire,  and 
witH  Her  son  lord  Damley,  loaded  witH  gifts  and  Honours.  Lady 
Margaret  was  made  tHe  queen's  first  lady.  Like  Her  mistress,  sHe 
was  a  Roman  OatHolic  ;  sHe  brougHt  up  Damley  in  bigotry,  but 
witH  a  learned  education ;  He  was  tHen  about  nine  years  old,  and 
letters  of  tHanks  to  His  patroness,  queen  Mary,  are  extant  in 
beautiful  writing,  witH  translations  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

THe  coronation  of  tHe  queen  took  place,  October  1,  1553.  SHe 
was  ill  witH  Her  cHronic  sufferings,  and  in  sucH  pain  as  to  Have  to 
lean  Her  Head  on  Her  Hand  under  tHe  weigHt  of  Her  jewelled 
diadem.  Her  sister  ElizabetH  was  present,  and  one  of  Her  f  atHer's 
widows,  Ann  of  Cleves ;  botH  were  treated  witH  distinction. 

THe  trial  of  lady  Jane  Gray  and  Her  Husband  took  place  at 
GuildHaU,  in  November ;  tHey  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced 
to  deatH,  but  remanded  back  to  tHe  Tower,  and  respited  as  long  as 
tHe  public  peace  continued.  THis  custom  Had  been  prevalent  since 
tHe  accession  of  tHe  Tudors.  In  tHe  reigns  of  Edward  lY., 
RicHard  III.,  Hemy  YII.,  and  Heniy  YIII.,  most  insurgents 
were  placed  under  tHese  tantalizing  sentences;  few  escaped. 
Early  in  1554  tHe  queen,  wHo  Had  been  very  ill  since  autumn, 
made  known  Her  engagement  to  PHilip  of  Spain,  wHo  was  to  be 
but  nominal  king,  interfering  in  notHing  witH  tHe  parliament  and 
laws  of  England.  NevertHeless,  violent  insurrections  bi-oke  out, 
one  led  by  Sir  THomas  Wyatt,  and  one  by  tHe  duke  of  Suffolk, 
tHe  queen's  lately  liberated  prisoner,  wHo  proclaimed  His  daugH- 
ter  as  sovereign.  THe  city  being  besieged  on  tHe  SoutHwark 
side  by  Wyatt,  wHo  pointed  cannon  at  tHe  Tower,  tHe  queen 
went  to  GuildHaU,  wHere  sHe  Harangued  tHe  lord  mayor.  SHe 
took  barge,  and  was  rowed  near  enougH  to  see  tHe  defences 
of  tHe  Tower,  and  tHen  returned  to  "WHiteHall.  JJarly  next  day, 
February  7,  Wyatt,  wHo  Had  raised  His  siege,  marcHed  round  by 
Brentford,  and  invaded  tHe  west  end  of  London.  THe  fiercest 
attack  was  made  at  tHe  back  of  Westminster  palace,  tHe  principal 
defence  of  wHicH  was  tHe  ancient  castellated  poi*tal  leading  to  tHe 
abbey,  called  tHe  "  Gate  House."  Queen  Maiy,  at  tHe  most  alarming 
crisis  of  tHe  assault,  stood  in  tHe  gallery  of  tHe  Gate  House :  tHe 
palace  tHen  was  in  tHe  utmost  danger,  for  sHe  saw  Her  g^aAx^ 
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broken,  and  utterly  dispersed  by  Knevet.  Then  Courtenay,  who 
had  been  given  some  command,  rushed  into  the  palace  saying 
that  all  was  surrendered  to  Wyatt.  News  which  Mary  received 
with  great  disdain  of  his  poltroonery ;  but  she  went  to  encourage 
the  brave  exertions  of  her  battle-axe  gentlemen,  and  actually  stood 
between  two  of  them  within  arquebuss  shot  of  the  enemy.  The 
result  was  that  lord  Pembroke's  final  charge  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Wyatt  was  taken  and  brought  in  prisoner,  when  the 
band  of  gentlemen-at-arms  were  admitted,  and  thanked  by  the 
queen  for  their  services.  One  of  them,  called  the  Hot  Gospeller, 
distinguished  himself  in  her  defence,  and  she  remembered  what 
she  owed  to  him,  for  he  lived  a  prosperous  gentleman,  and  died 
peacefully,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  next  reign. 

The  dolorous  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was  the  execution  of 
the  hapless  lady  Jane  Gray,  against  whom  the  fatal  facts  of  her 
re-proclamation  as  queen  by  her  father,  and  at  Rochester  by 
Wyatt,  were  vehemently  urged.  The  executions  of  this  lovely, 
learned,  and  innocent  girl  and  her  young  husband  must  ever  be 
considered  frightful  stains  on  the  reign  of  a  female  sovereign. 
But  since  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  turbulence  of  the  people 
would  never  permit  any  near  connections  of  the  crown  to  rest, 
without  making  their  names  the  excuse  for  civil  war.  Her 
mother  Frances  Brandon,  Henry  YIIL's  niece,  married  Adrian 
Stokes,  her  equerry,  three  weeks  after  the  executions  of  her  hus- 
band the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  her  daughter  Jane.  She  continued 
in  her  place  about  queen  Mary's  person,  next  in  rank  to  her  first 
cousin,  lady  Margaret.  Her  daughters,  lady  Katharine  and  lady 
Mary  Gray,  were  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

The  queen  was  ill  almost  imto  death  in  April,  when  Wyatt  and 
his  coadjutors  were  executed;  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who  had 
served  her  so  effectually,  was  implicated  with  them;  but  Mary 
roused  herself  to  send  her  officers  Rochester  and  Inglefield  to 
bear  witness  of  his  fidelity.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  saving 
him  from  the  malice  of  Gardiner  and  his  party. 

Meanwhile  the  confessions  of  Wyatt  and  Croft  gave  notice  of 
competitors  nearer  in  blood  to  the  queen  than  the  conscientious 
lady  Jane  Gray.  The  Spanish  minister  Renaud  urged  on  Mary 
that  the  destruction  of  her  sister  and  of  her  kinsman  Courtenay 
could  alone  secure  her  regal  power.  Elizabeth  was  finally  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Courtenay  (supposed  to  be  her  intended  spouse)  was 
likewise  imprisoned.  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  strongly  patronized 
Courtenay,  and  recommended  him  as  husband  to  Mary,  was 
murderously  bent  on  destroying  Elizabeth.  Report  says  that 
he  £fent  a  warrant  for  her  execution  at  the  Tower,  which  the 
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queen  preyented  by  putting  her  sister  under  the  care  of  sir 
Henry  Bedingfield,  May  10,  who  conducted  her  safely  to  Wood- 
stock, where  she  remained  in  restraint  (see  Life  of  Elizabeth). 
Oourtenay  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  castle  at  the  same  time. 

Mary,  on  her  recovery,  drew  near  the  southern  coast  to  await 
the  arriyal  of  Philip  of  Spain,  expected  at  Southampton.  She 
was  at  Famham  castle  when  news  arrived  that  he  was  ready  to 
land ;  and  then  she  came  to  Winchester  palac<3  for  their  maniage. 
Not  more  than  four  hundred  Spaniards  landed  with  Philip,  among 
whom  were  the  fools,  fiddlers,  and  dwarfs,  belonging  to  the 
retinue  of  grandees,  and  their  wives,  who  b^re  them  company. 
This  was  the  largest  Spanish  force  that  ever  landed  in  England; 
nor  were  the  English  likely  to  be  awed  and  coerced  by  Philip's 
fleets.  The  prince  was  much  offended  by  tlie  queen's  admiral, 
lord  William  Howard,  making  him  strike  his  topsails  and  lower 
his  flag,  according  to  the  ancient  supremacy  of  England  in  her 
own  seas.  The  Spanish  fleet  returned  at  soon  as  Philip  landed  at 
Southampton  mole,  July  20.  Lord  Arundei  buckled  the  Grarter 
on  his  leg  the  first  step  he  took  on  English  ground.  The  next 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  he  set  out  with  his  train  on 
horseback  to  Winchester. 

The  queen's  first  interview  with  her  affianced  husband  took 
place  that  evening.  Mary  conversed  with  him  familiarly  in 
Spanish  for  about  half  an  hour;  then  he  went  back  to  the 
deanery.  The  queen  held  a  grand  court  at  three  o'clock  next 
afternoon.  Philip  came  on  foot  from  the  deanery,  attended  by 
the  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  likewise  with  his 
grandees  and  their  wives.  The  royal  minstrels  met  him,  and 
played  before  him,  and  the  people  shouted  "Grod  save  your 
grace!" 

On  St.  James's  day  queen  Mary  walked  on  foot  from  the  epis- 
copal palace,  attended  by  her  principal  nobility  and  ladies.  She 
met  her  bridegroom  in  the  choir,  and  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
chairs  of  state,  an  altar  between  them.  Philip  was  attended  by 
sixty  grandees,  among  whom  were  Alva,  Medina,  Egmont,  and 
Pescara.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  brocade,  bordered  with 
large  pearls  and  diamonds.  He  wore  a  collar  full  of  inestimable 
diamonds,  at  which  hung  the  jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  at  his 
knee  was  the  Garter,  wrought  with  beautiful  coloured  gems,  pre- 
sented by  Mary,  worth  4000Z. 

The  marriage,  which  was  both  in  Latin  and  English,  proceeded 
till  it  came  to  the  part  of  the  ceremony  when  the  question  was 
asked,  "  who  was  to  give  her  ?"  and  it  was  a  puzzling  one,  not 
provided  for,  but  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  and  the  earls  of 
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Derby  and  Pembroke  came  forward,  and  gave  her  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  realm.  Upon  which  the  people  gave  a  great  shout,  and 
prayed  God  to  send  them  joy.  Some  discussion  had  previously 
taken  place  regarding  the  ring,  which  the  queen  decided,  choosing 
**  to  be  wedded  with  a  plain  hoop  of  gold,  like  any  other  maiden." 
Philip  laid  on  the  book  three  handf  uls  of  fine  gold  coins,  and  some 
silver  ones.  When  the  lady  Margaret,  her  cousin,  saw  this,  she 
opened  the  queen's  purse,  and  her  majesty  was  observed  to  smile 
on  her  as  she  put  the  bridal  gold  within  it.  Don  Philip  took  the 
queen's  hand,  and  both  walked  under  one  canopy  when  they 
returned  from  their  marriage.  The  queen  took  the  right  hand. 
The  ceremonial  in  the  cathedral  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  queen  was  dressed  at  her  marriage 
in  a  robe  richly  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground,  with  a  long  train 
splendidly  bordered  with  pearls  and  diamonds  of  great  size.  The 
lai'ge  sleeves  were  turned  up  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  coif 
was  bordered  with  two  rows  of  large  diamonds.  On  her  breast 
was  the  remarkable  diamond  sent  to  her  as  a  gift  from  Philip 
whilst  he  was  still  in  Spain. 

In  the  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  bridal  banquet  was 
spread.  The  seats  for  queen  Mary  and  her  spoufee  were  placed 
xmder  one  canopy.  Below  the  dais  were  various  tables,  where 
the  queen's  ladies,  the  Spanish  grandees,  their  wives,  and  the 
English  nobility,  were  feasted.  The  Winchester  boys  had  written 
Latin  epithalamiums,  which  they  recited  between  the  courses,  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  queen.  After  the  banquet,  king  Philip 
returned  thanks  to  the  "  lords  of  the  council "  and  nobility ;  the 
queen  spoke  very  graciously  to  the  Spanish  grandees  and  their 
ladies,  in  their  own  language.  The  tables  were  taken  up  at  six 
o'clock,  and  dancing  commenced ;  but  the  whole  gay  scene  con- 
cluded at  nine,  when  the  queen  and  Philip  withdrew  from  the  ball. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  royal  pair  retired  to  Windsor,  spending  the 
ensuing  month  there  and  at  Hichmond.  Their  grand  London 
entry  ensued,  in  which  many  chests  of  silver  in  bars  were  borne 
in  their  procession,  to  the  delight  of  the  people,  for  renewing  the 
exhausted  currency.  Then  Mary  and  Philip  went  to  Hampton 
Court  to  spend  the  autumn  until  parliament  met  in  November. 
Had  the  English  houses  of  parliament  been  as  firm  in  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  they  were  of  the  ill-gotten  grants  of  church  lands,  the  annals 
of  the  first  queen  regnant  would  have  been  clear  of  persecution ; 
but  the  recklessness  with  which  they  passed  laws  for  burning 
their  fellow-subjects,  contrasts  with  their  earnestness,  when  a  hint 
was  given  about  the  restoration  of  the  mammon  they  really  wor- 
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shipped ;  many  struck  their  hands  on  their  swords,  affirming,  with 
oaths,  "  that  they  would  never  part  with  their  abbey  lands  while 
they  could  wield  weapons."  Mary  restored  the  Surrey  hospital 
and  everything  possible  in  the  power  of  the  crown. 

Mary  knew  that  cardinal  Pole  was  on  his  way  to  England,  with 
authority  from  pope  Julius  to  reconcile  the  country  to  Home, 
confirming  these  worshippers  of  their  own  interest  in  possession 
of  their  spoils.  The  queen  bestowed  on  cardinal  Pole  every  mark 
of  honour  on  his  arrival  in  England.  He  came  by  water  from 
Gravesend;  and  fixing  the  large  silver  cross,  emblem  of  his 
legatine  authority,  in  the  prow  of  his  state-barge,  its  progress 
was  surveyed  with  mixed  emotions  by  the  citizens,  who  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  as  he  was  rowed  to  Whitehall.  Parliament 
renewed  that  terrible  act  for  burning  heretics,  which  had,  in  the 
days  of  Henrys  lY.  and  Y.  caused  such  frightful  executions  of  the 
Lollards.  All  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  detestation  deserved 
by  these  legislators.  A  noble  band  of  thirty  or  forty  members, 
appealing  against  this  wicked  act  of  parliament,  forsook  their 
seats.  The  minority  was  composed  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protest- 
tants;  among  them,  the  great  legalist  serjeant  Plowden,  who 
refused,  for  conscience  sake,  in  the  next  reign  to  be  lord  chancellor. 
The  queen  now  surrendered  her  dignity  as  head  of  the  church. 

The  church  lands,  with  which  Henry  YIIl.  had  bribed  his  aris- 
tocracy, titled  and  untitled,  into  co-operation  with  his  enormities, 
both  personal  and  political,  had  induced  national  depravity.  The 
leaders  of  the  Marian  persecution,  as  it  is  called,  were  the  lord 
chancellor  Gardiner,  and  Bonner  bishop  of  London ;  both  were  of 
the  apostate  class  of  persecutors.  For  the  sake  of  worldly  ad- 
vantage, either  for  ambition  or  power,  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
had,  for  twenty  years,  promoted  the  burning  or  quartering  of 
the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy :  they  now  turned  with  the 
tide,  and  burnt  the  opposers  of  papal  supremacy.  Moreover,  the 
persecution  appears  to  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
caprice,  or  the  private  vengeance,  of  these  prelates.  Cardinal 
Pole,  all  allow,  was  opposed  to  cruelty,  but  he  found  himself  a 
foreigner  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  with  his  health  broken,  and  no 
one  of  his  side  but  the  queen.  Her  health  gave  way  under  the 
agitation  of  these  events.  She  was  carried  from  Westminster 
hall  fainting,  but  her  illness  was  considered  hopeful,  giving 
expectation  of  offspring. 

The  proto-martyrs  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England  were 
men  of  blameless  lives  and  consistent  conduct ;  their  leader  was 
prebend  Rogers,  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
February  4, 1555.    The  same  week  were  burnt,  Saund&x«>,  ^^^\»qx 
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of  All-hallows,  at  Coventry ;   Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  at  Hadleigh. 
and  bishop  Hooper,  at  Gloucester.  They  were  offered  their  lives  at 
the  price  of  apostasy ;  but  all  remained  firm  in  their  faith.    More 
than  two  hundred  other  Protestants,  some  still  more  Catholic 
than  the  church  of  England,  were  destroyed  atrociously. 

In  February,  1555,  Christiem  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  wrote  an 
excellent  letter  to  queen  Mary,  claiming  bishop  Coverdale,  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  as  his  subject.  Thus,  to  the 
joy  of  all  humane  persons,  was  this  good  and  learned  man  de- 
livered from  a  dreadful  death.  Yet  the  only  notice  of  the  queen's 
existence  for  several  months  was  that  "on  April  3  the  king's 
grace  removed  the  queen  to  Hampton  Court  to  keep  Easter,  and 
to  take  her  chamber  there,"  after  the  usual  mode  of  the  queens  of 
Sngland  who  expected  offspring.  Once  only  was  queen  Mary 
seen  by  the  public,  which  was  on  St.  George's  day,  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month.  A  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  rumoured  that  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  prince.  Expectation  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  England  continued  for  some  weeks,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
appointment. "  From  the  time  of  her  first  affliction  her  head  was 
frightfully  swelled :  she  was  likewise  subject  to  perpetual  attacks 
of  hystexics."  Who  can,  however,  believe  that  a  woman  in  this 
state  of  mortal  suffering  was  capable  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or 
that  she  was  accountable  for  anything  done  in  it  ?  Foxe,  when- 
ever the  queen  is  mentioned,  really  confirms  the  description  of 
this  ambassador.  "  Sometimes,"  he  reports,  "  she  laid  weeks  with- 
out speaking,  as  one  dead,  and  more  than  once  the  rumour  went 
that  she  had  died  in  childbed."  The  next  news  was, "  that  the 
queen  was  alive ;  but  her  state  was  by  no  means  of  the  hopeful 
kind  generally  supposed,  but  rather  some  woeful  malady,  for  she 
sat  whole  days  on  the  ground  crouched  together,  with  her  knees 
higher  than  her  head."  The  females  of  her  household  and  her 
medical  attendants  stiU  kept  up  the  delusive  hope  that  her  ac- 
couchement was  at  hand.  Prayers  were  put  up  for  her  safe 
delivery,  in  May.  The  news  was  actually  published  in  London, 
and  carried  to  Norwich  and  Flanders,  that  a  prince  was  bom. 
She  returned  to  St.  James's  palace  no  one  knew  how  nor  when, 
and  continued  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health  throughout  the 
summer  of  1555. 

The  determination  of  Charles  Y.  to  abdicate  his  dominions  in 
favour  of  his  son,  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  departure  of 
Philip  of  Spain.  Preparations  commenced  by  the  court's  re- 
moval from  Hampton  Court  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Oatlands. 

Philip  took  his  leave  of  the  queen,  August  29.    Mary  parted 
fi'om  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  tears  and  lamenta- 
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tions.  The  princess  Elizabeth  remained  the  chief  part  of  tho 
autumn  at  Greenwich  with  her  sister,  and  shared  all  her  ritual 
observances.  For  a  few  afternoons,  the  queen  struggled  to  pay  the 
attention  to  business  as  she  had  formerly  done,  but  her  health  gave 
way  again  in  the  attempt,  and  she  was  seen  no  more  at  council. 

The  year  1556  was  marked  with  persecution,  insurrection,  and 
famine :  the  martyrdoms  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  took 
place  in  the  spring,  under  the  act  the  cruel  English  parliament  of 
1554  had  passed.  Two  other  parliaments  had  duly  sat,  but  the 
dreadful  legislation  remained  without  repeal,  under  the  executive 
power  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who,  among  other  writings,  con- 
demned the  queen's  translation  of  St.  John  to  the  flames.  The 
utter  paucity  of  all  intelligence  concerning  the  residence  and 
movements  of  Mary,  and  her  total  absence  from  council,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  again  on  a  sick  bed.  She  made  no 
progresses  in  the  summer ;  indeed,  such  movements  were  impos- 
sible in  her  desperate  state  of  health,  for,  when  she  attempted 
them  in  her  father's  reign,  she  was  usually  carried  home  ill  in  a 
litter.  Her  affectionate  maid  of  honour,  Jane  Dormer,  who 
married  a  Spanish  grandee,  the  conde  di  Feria,  affirms,  in  her 
memoirs,  that  her  royal  mistress  when  convalescent  in  the  summer^ 
retii'ed  to  the  palace  at  Croydon,  which  had  been  a  dower  resi- 
dence of  her  mother,  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Here  her  sole 
amusement  was  walking,  plainly  dressed,  with  her  ladies,  and  enter- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and,  unknown  to  them,  relieving  their 
wants.  She  likewise  chose  those  of  their  children  who  appeared 
promising,  for  the  benefits  of  education.  Queen  Mary  returned 
the  frequent  visits  her  sister  had  made  her  by  a  short  progress  to 
Hatfield.  Here  the  next  morning  she  was  entertained  by  Elizabeth 
with  a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting.  To  do  Mary  justice,  this 
is  the  only  instance  recorded  of  her  presence  and  satisfaction  at 
any  exhibition  of  crqelty.  The  evening  recreations  of  Hatfield,  it 
may  be  considered,  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  musical  queen, 
for  they  consisted  of  concerts.  The  queen  soon  after  expressed 
her  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  regarding  the  king 
of  Sweden's  proposal  of  her  marriage  with  his  heir.  She  sent  for 
sir  Thomas  Pope,  her  sister's  castellan,  and,  after  declaring  her 
approval  of  Elizabeth's  reference  to  herseK  respecting  the  Swedish 
offer,  requested  him  to  leam  her  sister's  real  sentiments,  as  to 
whether  her  constant  refusal  of  suitors  proceeded  from  any 
objection  to  the  married  state  in  general.  The  return  of  queen 
Mary's  truant  spouse  was  announced  to  her  by  an  avant-courrier, 
whom  she  had  recently  i'eprieved  from  sentence  of  death  for 
treason,  and  released  from  the  Tower,  the  same  Robeit  Dudley 
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wLo  afterwards  occupied  a  remarkable  position  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  came  from  king  Philip  to  the  court  at  Greenwich, 
to  the  queen  with  her  consort's  letters. 

Dreadful  persecutions  were  revived  after  Philip's  arrival ;  yet 
England  and  the  English  parliament  must  rest  under  the  disgrace 
of  permitting  these  cruelties,  for  they  were  not  supported  by 
foreign  force,  since  the  fact  is  noted,  "  that  only  three  hoys  full  of 
Spaniards  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  king  Philip,  March, 
1657."  The  queen  sent  information  to  the  civic  authorities  that, 
with  the  king,  she  would  ride  from  Tower  wharf  through  London, 
March  23,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  realm. 
The  ceremony  was  caused  by  an  important  mercantile  alliance 
with  Russia,  confided  by  the  queen  to  Sebastian  Cabot  early  in 
her  reign,  to  establish  the  commerce  which  has  proved  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  both  countries.  The  rich  fruits  soon  were  mani- 
fest, but  the  seed  was  sown  and  took  root  in  Mary's  reign.  Michele, 
the  "Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  present  in  1557,  thus  minutely 
describes  her  person :  "  She  is  of  low  stature,  but  has  no  deformity 
in  any  part  of  her  person.  She  is  thin  and  delicate,  altogether 
unlike  her  father,  who  was  tall,  and  strongly  made.  Her  face  is 
well  formed,  and  her  features  prove,  as  well  as  her  pictures,  that 
when  younger  she  was  not  only  good-looking,  but  more  than 
moderately  handsome :  she  would  now  be  so,  saving  some  wrinkles, 
caused  more  by  sorrow  than  by  age.  She  looks  years  older  than 
she  is.  Her  eyes  are  piercing,  and  inspire  deference  in  those  on 
whom  she  bends  them ;  yet  she  is  near-sighted,  being  unable  to 
read  without  her  eyes  being  close  to  whatever  she  would  peruse. 
Her  voice  is  powerful  and  high  pitched,  so  that  when  she  speaks 
she  is  heard  at  some  little  distance." 

In  June,  1557,  war  with  France  was  proclaimed  in  London 
by  the  queen's  heralds.  Philip,  whose  return  to  England  was  to 
gain  help  on  account  of  the  war,  soon  embarked  for  the  Low 
Countries,  July  5 :  the  queen  never  saw  him  more.  His  friend, 
the  prince  of  Savoy,  won  for  him  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  but 
this  victory  seemed  an  iQustration  of  the  adage  of  "  gaining  a 
loss,"  since  the  principal  result  was,  that  the  French  got  posses- 
sion of  Calais  a  few  months  afterwards.  Differences  by  letter 
took  place  between  her  and  her  spouse,  on  occasion  of  his  desire 
to  force  the  princess  Elizabeth  into  a  foreign  maniage  with  his 
friend  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Mary  was  as  much  opposed  to  it  as 
her  sister  and  the  parliament.  She  wrote  her  husband  a  long 
letter  in  French,  answering  his,  deprecating  his  reproaches  for 
not  forcing  all  opposition  to  his  will,  declaiming  she  had  no  right 
to  oppose  English  parliaments. 
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"  When  do  you  English  intend  to  visit  France  again  ?"  was  the 
tannting  question  asked  by  a  French  chevalier  of  an  English 
veteran,  as  lord  Gray  was  marching  out  of  Calais.  "  When  your 
crimes  exceed  ours,"  was  the  reply.  The  English  insisted  that 
king  Philip  should  make  no  peace  with  France  till  Calais  was 
restored;  and  this  involved  the  queen  in  such  a  mesh  of  dis- 
putes, that  she  declared  "  she  should  die,  and  if  her  breast  was 
opened,  Calais  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart."  It  was 
reunited  to  the  French  crown,  January,  1558.  Her  spirits  were 
oppressed  by  the  death  of  her  friend  Charles  Y.,  in  September, 
1558,  and  then  she  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fever  preva- 
lent. She  wrote  for  her  husband  to  return.  The  war  was  his  excuse 
for  absence ;  but  he  sent  his  friend  the  count  di  Feria,  who  had 
married  Mary's  favourite  maid  Jane  Dormer.  The  queen,  feeling 
death  near,  sent  her  jewels  to  her  sister  Elizabeth  by  the  countess 
di  Feria;  to  these,  by  king  PhiUp's  orders,  was  added  a  yery 
precious  casket  of  coloured  gems  he  had  left  at  St.  James's  palace. 
The  queen,  when  she  sent  the  jewels,  charged  her  sister  to  pay  all 
the  debts  she  had  contracted  on  privy-seals,  and  to  keep  religion 
as  she  found  it.  Cardinal  Pole  was  dying  of  the  same  intermittent 
fever  as  his  royal  cousin :  it  was  doubtful  which  would  expire  first. 

The  whole  court  had  deserted  Mary's  palace  since  her  re- 
cognition of  Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  and  were  seen  passing 
and  repassing  on  the  road  to  Hatfield.  Of  this  desertion  the 
queen  never  complained;  but  she  had  devoted  friends  round 
her,  who  paid  her  requisite  attention.  The  hand  of  death  was 
on  her  throughout  the  16th  of  November,  but  her  previous 
sufferings  had  blunted  the  usual  agonies  of  dissolution,  for  she 
was  composed,  and  even  cheerful.  Between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning  of  November  17,  the  last  rites  of  her  religion,  at  her 
desire,  were  celebrated  in  her  chamber ;  and  at  the  benediction 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  bowed,  and  expired.  These  parti- 
culars of  the  last  moments  of  queen  Mary  were  given  by  an  eye- 
witness. Cardinal  Pole  survived  her:  being  informed  of  her 
departure,  he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  which  followed  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  body  of  an  English  sovereign  to  be  buried  in  royal  array, 
but  Mary  had  earnestly  entreated  that  no  semblance  of  the  crown, 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  her  brow  in  life,  might  encumber 
her  corpse  in  death.  She  requested  that  she  might  be  interred  in 
the  habit  of  a  poor  religieuse.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  the  last  ever  celebrated  in  Westminster  abbey 
according  to  the  Boman  Catholic  ritual. 
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ELIZABETH 

SE(X)ND  QUEEN  EEGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


THH'i  most  distingaislied  name  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty  is 
that  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  "VTII. 
and  his  second  queen,  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  bom  at  Greenwich 
palace  on  Sunday,  September  7, 1533,  and  her  christening  was  so- 
lemnized on  the  following  Wednesday  with  no  less  pomp  than  if 
she  had  been  the  son  whose  birth  had  been  confidently  anticipated 
by  king  Henry.  As  the  royal  succession  had  been  settled  by  par- 
liament on  the  female  issue  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  in  default 
of  males,  Elizabeth  was  treated  as  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
crown.  She  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  at 
Greenwich.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  marchioness 
of  Dorset,  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk  were  her  sponsors. 
The  tragic  event  which  rendered  Elizabeth  motherless  in  her 
third  year,  degraded  her  from  the  lofty  position  she  had  occupied 
in  the  royal  succession ;  and,  though  she  haJi  a  suite  of  twelve 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  wait  upon  her,  her  state  governess,  lady 
Bryan,  writes  to  lord  Cromwell,  Henry's  prime  minister,  an 
earnest  request,  "that  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  might  have 
some  raiment,  for  she  was  entirely  destitute  of  every  neces- 
sary article  of  clothing."  Lady  Bryan  also  mentions  that 
Mr.  Shelton,  the  chief  official  in  the  princess's  household,  desired 
her  little  grace  to  dine  and  sup  in  public  at  a  state  table,  a  very 
improper  arraiigement,  she  considers,  for  so  young  a  child,  as  she 
would  naturally  wish  to  partake  of  the  rich,  high-seasoned  dishes, 
the  fruit,  and  the  wine  she  would  see,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  her  health  if  that  were  allowed.  She  speaks  with 
great  sympathy  of  the  pain  Elizabeth  endured  in  cutting  her 
teeth,  which,  continues  lady  Bryan,  "  causeth  me  to  suffer  her  to 
have  her  own  will  more  than  I  would  if  her  teeth  were  well  graft. 
I  trust  to  have  her  grace  of  another  fashion  than  she  now  is,  so 
as  the  king  shall  have  great  comfort  in  her,  for  she  is  as  toward 
a  child  and  as  gentle  of  conditions  as  ever  I  knew  any  in  my  life." 
Much  of  the  future  greatness  of  this  princess  may  reasonably  be 
attiihuted  to  the  judicious  training  of  lady  Bryan. 
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Tlie  first  appearance  of  Elizabetli  in  public  was  at  the  christening 
of  her  brother  Edward  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton  Court,  where  she 
carried  the  chrysom,  a  head-dress  to  be  worn  by  the  infant  prince 
after  his  immersion  in  the  font.  She  was  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  brother  to  the  queen,  her  stepmother,  when 
they  approached  the  font ;  but  in  the  returning  procession  she  was 
led  back  by  her  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  and  her  train  was  borne 
by  lady  Herbert,  the  sister  of  Katharine  Parr.  On  the  second 
anniversary  of  prince  Edward's  birth,  when  the  great  nobles  and 
ladies  presented  offerings  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  to  the  infant 
heir  of  the  realm,  Elizabeth  gave  a  cambric  shirt,  prepared  by  her 
own  hands.  She  was  then  six  years  old.  Thus  early  was  this 
illustrious  lady  instructed  in  the  feminine  acquirement  of  needle- 
work. 

Elizabeth  having  been  very  carefully  trained,  was  permitted  by 
the  king  their  father  to  have  the  honour  of  associating  as  a  play- 
fellow and  companion  with  the  little  prince  her  brother.  The 
early  predilection  of  these  children  for  their  learning  was  remark- 
able. As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  called  for  their  books,  so  eager 
were  they  to  commence  their  studies.  They  took  no  less  delight 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  their  first  hours  in  the 
day  were  devoted.  The  rest  of  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  they 
were  instructed  in  languages,  sciences,  and  moral  learning ;  and 
when  the  prince  was  called  to  out-door  exercises,  she  betook  her- 
self to  her  lute  or  viol,  and  when  wearied  with  that,  employed  her 
time  in  needle- work. 

Elizabeth's  second  stepmother^  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  so  charmed 
with  the  wit  and  endearing  caresses  of  the  child,  that  she  de- 
clared "  it  would  have  been  greater  happiness  to  have  had  such  a 
daughter  than  to  have  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  being  queen  of 
England."  Elizabeth  found  no  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
queen,  Katharine  Howard,  who,  being  first  cousin  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
always  gave  her  the  place  of  honour  next  her  own  person.  After 
the  tragic  death  of  queen  Katharine  Howard,  Henry  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  contract  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  Arran  in 
marriage ;  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  single,  and 
complete  a  most  superior  education,  under  the  care  of  her  accom- 
plished fourth  stepmother,  queen  Katharine  Parr.  When  only 
in  her  twelfth  year,  Elizabeth  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  her 
royal  sire  so  seriously  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  appear  at 
court  or  to  see  him  or  the  queen  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
nature  of  her  offence  still  remains  a  profound  mystery ;  but  she 
was  in  such  gi'eat  disgrace  that  she  was  afraid  to  write  to  the  king 
even  to  ask  his  forgiveness.    When  he  went  to  France,  she  was 
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not  allowed  to  bid  liim  f  arewelL  Her  amiable  stepmother  qneen 
Katharine  Parr,  did  her  utmost  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Elizabeth, 
in  a  very  earnest  letter,  thanks  her  for  her  care  of  her  health,  but 
above  all  for  haying  communicated  her  most  humble  messages  to 
the  king;  "for  heretofore,"  continues  she,  "I  have  not  dared 
to  write  to  him."  Katharine's-  good  ofGlces  were  effectual,  for 
Henry  in  his  next  letter  sends  his  "heartj  blessing  to  all  his 
children." 

Elizabeth  meantime  continued  steadily  to  pursue  her  studies,  and 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Grerman, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  so  as  to  write  and  converse  with  facility  in  each 
of  these  languages.  She  dedicated  an  elegant  translation  from 
the  Italian  devotional  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Glass  of  the  Sinful 
Soul,"  to  queen  Katharine,  an  offering  of  gratitude,  no  less  than 
respect.  During  the  last  illness  of  the  king  her  father,  Elizabeth 
resided  chiefly  at  Hatfield  house  with  prince  Edward.  In  December 
the  royal  brother  and  sister  were  separated ;  the  prince  was  re- 
moved to  Hertford,  and  Elizabeth  to  Enfield,  on  which  occasion 
the  prince  was  so  much  afflicted  that  she  wrote  to  him,  requesting 
him  to  be  comforted,  and  to  correspond  with  her.  He  wrote  very 
tenderly  in  reply,  telling  her  "  how  much  grieved  he  had  been  by 
her  departure,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  him 
than  her  letters."  Edward  was  brought  to  Enfield,  January  30 ; 
and  the  death  of  the  king  their  father  was  declared  to  the  royal 
brother  and  sister  by  the  earl  of  Hertford.  They  received  the 
news  with  a  burst  of  passionate  sorrow.  The  next  day  they  were 
separated.  The  young  king  proceeded  to  London ;  and  Elizabeth 
was  soon  after  consigned  to  the  care  of  her  widowed  stepmother, 
Katharine  Parr,  with  whom  she  resided,  and  pursued  her  studies 
with  her  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  her  learned 
preceptor  Acham,  who  succeeded  her  first  tutor,  William  Grindal, 
in  that  office. 

Elizabeth  resided  nearly  a  year  after  king  Henry's  death  with 
queen  Katharine  at  Chelsea,  Hanworth,  and  other  of  the  dower 
palaces ;  but  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  lord  admiral,  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle,  and  his  presuming  to  treat 
the  young  princess  with  unbecoming  familiarity,  rendering  it 
prudent  for  her  to  remove  to  a  separate  residence  with  her  esta- 
blishment, she  withdrew  to  Cheshunt,  and  afterwards  to  Hatfield 
and  Ashridge. 

Queen  Kathaiine  died  in  her  confinement,  in  the  following 
September,  and  the  lord  admiral  soon  after  excited  the  anger  of 
the  young  king  and  jealousy  of  the  protector  Somerset  by  en- 
deavouring to  induce  Elizabeth  to  become  his  wife.    EHzabeth* 
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through  the  imprudence  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  others  in  her  house- 
hold, was  involved  in  much  trouble  on  this  account ;  and  she  never 
fully  recovered  the  favour  of  king  Edward,  who  was  pei-suaded 
that  the  lord  admiral  had  poisoned  queen  Katharine  in  order 
to  marry  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  meant  to  usurp  the  throne. 

Seymour  was  beheaded  March  20, 1549.  **  Pi-esumptuous  court- 
ship of  the  lady  Elizabeth "  formed  one  of  the  articles  brought 
against  him.  Elizabeth  heard  his  fate  with  calmness,  but  was  iU, 
and  remained  in  retirement  for  two  years.  During  the  rest  of 
Edward's  reign  she  practised  the  strict  rules,  and  adopted  the 
plain  dress  of  the  reformers.  She  was  at  Hatfield  house  with  her 
establishment  at  the  time  of  Edward's  death,  and  remained  there 
quietly  while  the  vain  attempt  to  place  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the 
throne  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk. 
She  went  to  meet  queen  Mary  with  a  numerous  train,  and  rode 
by  her  royal  sister's  side  at  her  triumphal  entrance  into  London. 
The  youth  and  beauty  of  Elizabeth  attracted  universal  admiration 
then  and  at  the  coronation,  where,  during  the  cavalcade,  she  rode 
in  the  same  chariot  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  walked  next  in  the 
procession  to  the  queen  in  the  abbey.  She  was  also  prayed  for 
as  the  queen's  sister.  Great  offence  was,  however,  taken  at  her 
refusing  to  attend  mass ;  and  many  attempts  were  made  by  mis- 
judging partizans  to  draw  her  into  plots  against  the  queen.  She 
sought,  and  with  great  diflBlculty  obtained,  leave  to  retire  to  her 
own  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  revolt  of 
Wyatt,  she  was  summoned  to  return.  Illness  prevented  her  from 
obeying.  The  queen  then  sent  her  own  litter  for  her  conveyance, 
three  royal  physicians,  and  three  commissioners,  to  bi*ing  her  to 
Whitehall.  Elizabeth's  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  deputation. 

Elizabeth  was  really  ill,  and  mlich  alarmed,  for  it  was  only  four 
days  after  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Gray.  The  commissioners 
were  five  days  in  performing  the  journey  from  Ashridge,  which 
was  only  five-and-twenty  miles.  She  arrived  in  London,  February 
24, 1554 ;  and,  after  remaining  three  weeks  in  anxious  suspense  at 
Whitehall,  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 
The  queen  refused  to  see  her;  but  as  Elizabeth  implored  for 
liberty  to  write  to  her  majesty,  the  earl  of  Sussex  consented,  and 
she  was  so  long  about  it  that  it  became  necessary  to  defer  her 
voyage  till  the  next  day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday.  Her  letter 
had  no  effect;  and  she  was  compelled  to  embai'k  so  early  next 
morning  that  she  had  to  wait  in  the  barge  at  the  bridge  for  the 
tide  a  considerable  time  in  the  rain.  One  of  the  noblemen  offered 
her  his  cloak,   but  she  dashed  it  haughtily  away;   and,  as  she 
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ascended  the  steps  at  the  Traitor's  gate,  exclamied,  "  Here  lands 
as  time  a  subject,  being  pHsoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs. 
Before  thee,  O  Grod,  I  speak,  having  no  other  friend  but  Thee 
alone!"  Then  she  seated  herself  on  a  large  stone,  refusing  to 
pass  through  the  gates.  "Madam,"  said  sir  John  Bridges,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "you  had  best  come  out  of  the  rain, 
for  you  sit  unwholesomely."  "  Better  sit  here  than  in  a  "worse 
place,"  replied  she ;  "  for  I  know  not  whither  you  wiU  bring  me." 
When  at  last  she  was  induced  to  enter,  she  took  her  book,  and 
calling  her  weeping  servants  around  her,  she  bade  them  kneel 
with  her,  and  unite  with  her  in  prayer.  Her  imprisonment  lasted 
nearly  two  months,  during  which  thne  her  life  was  in  great  periL 
She  excited  great  interest  among  the  children  of  the  warders 
and  other  oflBlcials  in  the  Tower.  One  little  girl  of  three  years 
old,  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  having  found  a  bunch 
of  keys,  offered  them  to  her,  ^d  said,  "You  can  unlock  the 
gates  now,  and  go  abroad,  for  here  are  the  keys."  There  was 
also  a  sweet  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  in  whose  pretty  prattling 
she  took  much  delight,  and  who  daily  brought  her  flowers.  It 
was  suspected  that  letters  were  thus  conveyed ;  and  the  innocent 
child  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  council,  and  forbidden  to 
approach  the  princess  any  more.  He  tried  to  make  his  way  to 
her  with  his  usual  offering  of  flowers  the  next  day,  but  fi-ndi-ng 
the  door  locked,  he  peeped  through  a  hole  and  called  to  Elizabeth^ 
"  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers  now." 

Elizabeth  was  accused  of  receiving  treasonable  correspondence 
from  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had  been  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  queen ;  also  from  sir  James  Crofts  and  her  cousin  Courtenay 
earl  of  Devonshire.  She  was,  on  the  whole,  in  great  peril,  till  the 
queen  her  sister  thought  proper  to  send  her  to  Woodstock  palace, 
under  the  care  of  su*  Henry  Bedingfield,  lord  Williams  of  Tame, 
and  a  strong  guard.  She  was  removed  from  the  Tower  in  a  barge 
to  Richmond,  where  she  slept,  May  19.  She  then  proceeded  in 
the  queen's  litter ;  and,  encountering  her  own  disbanded  attendants, 
who  were  all  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  take  a  last  look 
of  her,  she  bade  the  gentleman  who  was  nearest  to  her  to  tell  the 
rest  that  "  she  was  going  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter."  Next  night 
she  slept  at  Windsor  castle. 

In  aU  the  villages  through  which  she  travelled  the  country 
people  testified  the  most  lively  sympathy,  and  brought  her  flowers 
and  cakes  in  abundance,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  request 
them  at  last  to  desist,  for  she  was  so  encumbered  with  these 
friendly  offerings  that  she  Lad  no  room  for  more.  She  was 
treated  with  gi*eat  respect  by  sir  William  and  lady  Dormer,  at 
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West  Wyckham,  and  at  Ricote,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  lord  Williams 
of  Tame;  and  his  son-in-law  presented  her  with  a  brace  of 
pheasants  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Woodstock.  But  sir 
Henry  Bedingfield  would  not  allow  her  to  see  any  persons  but 
those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  on  her.  She  entreated  to 
have  her  Latin  books,  that  she  might  continue  her  studies,  and 
contrived  to  send  alms  to  Ridley  bishop  of  London,  while  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Oxford  in  expectation  of  his  death.  Her  imprison* 
ment  at  Woodstock  was  undoubtedly  very  strict,  though  she  was 
allowed  to  take  the  air  in  the  gardens  attended  by  sir  Henry 
Bedingfield ;  but  one  day  she  expressed  a  wish  to  change  fortunes 
with  a  milkmaid,  whom  she  saw  singing  merrily  over  her  paU 
in  the  park. 

The  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Elizabeth  to  the  queen  having 
been  intercepted  in  a  packet  of  letters  addressed  to  the  French 
ambassador,  the  queen  was  much  offended,  and  refused  to  receive 
any  more  letters  from  her  sister.  Elizabeth  continued  several 
weeks  without  pen  or  paper.  At  last  she  obtained  leave  to  write 
to  the  privy  council,  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfield  delivered  to 
one  of  her  ladies  five  pens,  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  some  ink ; 
but  she  ordered  him  to  write  what  she  dictated,  and  privily 
kept  one  of  the  pens.  No  good  result  came  of  her  sending  the 
letter ;  but,  as  she  complained  of  illness,  the  queen  sent  two  of 
her  physicians  and  a  surgeon,  who  considered  it  necessary  to 
bleed  her,  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfield  was  present  when  the  opera* 
tion  was  performed.  Mary  had  been  married  to  Philip  II.  for 
some  months,  and  at  last  was  induced  to  send  for  Elizabeth  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  an  amicable  meeting  took  place.  Elizabeth 
spent  a  splendid  Christmas  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  royal 
pair ;  and  great  persuasions  were  used  to  induce  her  to  marry 
prince  Philibert  of  Savoy,  but  she  firmly  refused  to  marry  any 
one.  She  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  all  the  f^tes 
and  tournaments  in  honour  of  the  queen's  marriage.  The  queen 
finally  gave  Elizabeth  leave  to  reside  at  Hatfield  house,  under  the 
care  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  with  whom  she  lived  on  very  friendly 
terms.  She  was  permitted  to  surround  herseK  with  all  her  old 
servants  and  masters  who  had  attended  her  in  king  Edward's 
reign.  Here  she  received  several  offers  of  marrmge,  which  she 
declined,  and  remained  quietly  till  it  pleased  Grod  to  call  her  to 
the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  queen  Mary's  death,  was  announced  on  the  17th  of 
November  by  a  deputation  from  the  privy  council,  who  came  to 
Hatfield  to  salute  her  as  queen.  She  appeared  overpowered  for  a 
moment,  but  sinking  on  her  knees,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing :  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes !"  She  adopted  this  sentence 
in  Latin  for  her  gold  coins  and  for  her  silver — "  I  have  chosen 
God  for  my  helper."  Her  solemn  recognition  as  sovereign  had 
been  made  by  parliament  that  morning  in  Westminster  haU.  Her 
proclamation  had  been  received  with  transports  of  joy  in  London. 
The  populace  forgot  the  terrible  pestilence  then  ravaging  England, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  their  young  blooming  queen. 

Elizabeth  commenced  her  progress  to  the  metropolis  Novem- 
ber 23,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  poured 
out  to  welcome  her.  On  entering  the  Tower  she  said  to  those 
about  her,  "  Some  have  fallen  from  being  princes  in  this  land  to 
be  prisoners  in  this  place.  I  am  raised  from  being  prisoner  in 
this  place  to  be  a  prince  of  this  land ;  so  I  must  yield  myself 
thankful  to  Grod  and  merciful  to  man,  in  remembrance  of  the 
same."  The  service  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  discontinued  in 
the  chapel  royal  after  Christmas-day.  She  was  crowned  by 
Oglethorpe  bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  15th  of  January,  with  great 
feplendour.  The  morning  after  her  coronation,  as  she  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  chapel,  one  of  her  courtiers,  with  a  loud  voice, 
requested  that  four  or  five  prisoners  might  be  released.  These,  in 
reply  to  her  majesty's  inquiry,  he  declared  to  be  "the  four 
evangelists,  and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  so  long  shut 
up  in  an  unknown  tongue  that  they  were  unable  to  converse  with 
the  people."  "  It  is  best,"  said  the  queen,  "  to  inquire  of  them 
.  whether  they  approve  of  being  released  or  not."  The  inquiry  was 
soon  after  debated  in  the  convocation,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
hew  translation  was  immediately  commanded  for  general  use. 
The  learned  Dr.  Parker  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  the  queen.  Under  his  care  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
was  established  in  its  present  form. 

Six  months'  anxious  cares  of  state  and  reformation  in  religion 
were  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  succession  of  pleasure,  f  6tes,  games, 
and  tournaments,  in  Greenwich  park.  The  queen's  hand  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  all  the  royal  bachelors  and  widowers  in 
Europe,  but  unavailingly,  for  Elizabeth  declared  she  was  wedded 
to  her  people.    She  was  wooed  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  her  royal 
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sister's  widower,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  his  proposals.  She 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  in  the  first  summer  of  her  reign, 
and  treated  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  sign  it  with  great 
splendour  and  festivity.  King  Henry  II.  of  France  within  one 
month  after  this  solemn  treaty  was  signed,  made  his  young 
daughter-in-law,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  assume  the  arms  and  title  of 
queen  of  England  at  a  tournament  at  Paris.  The  death  of  that 
able  sovereign,  who  was  slain  by  a  splinter  of  count  Montgomery's 
lance,  wounding  him  while  tilting  on  that  very  occasion,  delivered 
Elizabeth  from  her  most  formidable  enemy,  and  left  her  oppor- 
tunity, by  intriguing  with  Mary's  disloyal  subjects  in  Scotland, 
to  avenge  herself  amply  for  the  affront  that  had  been  given  her. 
Mary  and  Francis  never  repeated  it,  but  it  was  never  forgiven  by 

■  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  great  favourite  was  lord  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the 
beheaded  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  of  lord  Guildford 
Dudley.  He  was  the  same  age  as  the  queen,  bom  in  the  same 
hour,  and  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  at  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment there.  His  wife.  Amy  Robsart,  a  wealthy  heiress,  whom  he 
had  married  with  great  pomp  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  he 
resolutely  kept  in  retirement.  He  was  loade-d  with  wealth  and 
preferments  by  the  queen ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  she  would 
have  married  him  if  he  had  not  been  the  husband  of  another. 
The  death  of  poor  lady  Robert  Dudley  occurred  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  which  formed  a  serious  objection  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen. 

The  first  pair  of  knitted  silk  stockings  or  hose  ever  made  in 
England  was  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  new  year's  gift, 
1560,  by  her  silk-woman.  The  queen,  who  had  hitherto  worn 
hose  made  of  cloth,  was  highly  pleased  with  this  elegant  acquisi- 
tion to  her  wardrobe,  and  never  used  any  other.  The  pattern 
originally  came  from  Spain. 

,  Elizabeth  very  early  assumed  the  proud  position  of  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  reformed  church  in  Europe ;  and  supplied  both  the 

'  French  Huguenots,  and  Flemish  Protestants  with  the  means  of 
resisting  their  oppressors.  She  restored  the  coinage  to  its  proper 
value  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Her  gold  coins  were  peculiarly 
beautiful;  they  were  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  nobles,  half- 
nobles,  angels,  haK-angels,  angels  and  a  half,  and  three  angels, 
crowns,  and  half-crowns.  Her  silver  nioney  comprised  crowns, 
half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  threepences,  twopences, 
pennies,  haK-pennies,  and  farthings :  no  copper  money  was  coined 
before  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  queen  came  to  the  Tower  by 
water,  July  10,  to  visit  her  mints,  on  which  occasion  she  coined 
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several  pieces  of  gold  with  her  own  hand,  and  gave  them  away  to 
those  about  her.'  Her  majesty  set  forth  on  her  progress  into 
Suffolk  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  All  the  crafts  of  London  were 
ranged  in  their  liveries  as  far  ^s  Whitechapel  to  bid  her  farewell. 

While  she  was  sojourning  at  Ipswich  the  stolen  marriage  of  her 
cousin,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane 
Gray,  to  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  discovered,  and  lady  Katharine 
was  sent  for  life-long  imprisonment  to  the  Tower,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  a  fair  young  son.  Her  husband  was  soon  after  arrested 
and  incarcerated  in  a  separate  prison  lodging.  He  contrived 
to  visit  his  wedded  love  in  her  distress,  and  a  second  son  was  bom 
to  them  in  the  ^ower,  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  queen,  who  fined 
the  earl  20,000Z.,  and  kept  poor  lady  Katharine  a  close  prisoner 
till  she  died.  The  queen  also  confined  the  lady  Mary  Gray  as 
long  as  she  lived,  for  contracting  a  mean  marriage  without  her 
leave. 

When  the  young  widowed  queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  her 
Toyal  consort,  Francis  II.  of  France,  was  about  to  return  to  reign 
in  Scotland,  she  solicited  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  a  safe  conduct 
for  passing  the  sea,  and  to  enable  her  to  land  in  England,  in  case 
of  encountering  rough  weather  on  the  usually  stormy  voyage  from 
France  to  Scotland.  Elizabeth  returned  a  peremptory  refusal  in 
the  rudest  terms,  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  it  was  heard  by  every  one 
in  the  presence-chamber,  stating  as  the  reason  for  this  incivility 
that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  not  ratified  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  been  made  between  her  subjects  and  Elizabeth  without 
her  assent. 

The  queen  of  Scots  observed  to  the  English  ambassador,  in 
comment  on  his  sovereign's  discourteous  refusal  of  her  request, 
"There  is  nothing  that  doth  more  grieve  me  than  that  I  did 
so  forget  myself  as  to  have  asked  her  a  favour  which  I  could  well 
have  done  without ;  and  by  the  grace  of  G^d  I  will  return  without 
her  leave.  If  she  choose  she  may  have  me  for  a  loving  kins- 
woman and  useful  neighbour,  for  I. am  not  going  to  pi-actise 
against  her  with  her  subjects  as  she  has  done  with  mine.  She 
says  I  am  young,  and  lack  experience.  I  confess  I  am  younger 
than  she  is,  yet  I  know  how  to  carry  myself  lovingly  and  justly 
with  my  friends;  and,  not  to  cast  any  word  against  her  unworthy 
of  a  queen  and  a  kinswoman,  and  by  her  permission,  I  am  as  much 
a  queen  as  herself,  and  caiTy  my  courage  as  high  as  she  knows 
how  to  do."  Elizabeth  sent  an  English  squadron  into  the  channel 
to  intercept  queen  Mary  on  her  homeward  voyage ;  but  Mary's 
galley  passed  by  in  the  fog,  and  they  only  captured  the  vessel 
with  her  horses  and  their  caparisons,  and  the  earl  of  Eglinton, 
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who  wad3  on  board.  Finding  their  mistake,  they  relinquished  their 
prey.  Mary  accepted  Elizabeth's  apology,  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  herself  on  amicable  terms  with  her.  Mary  was  importu- 
nate in  her  demands  to  be  acknowledged  heiress  presumptive  of 
the  realm,  in  case  Elizabeth  died  without  children ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  Elizabeth  to  concede  that  point.  She  could  not  do  so, 
she  said,  "without  conceiving  a  dislike  to  Mary;  for  how  could 
she  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  wish  her  dead  P" 

Elizabeth  was  invited  by  her  prime  minister,  sir  William  Cecil, 
the  chancellor  of  that  university,  to  visit  Cambridge,  in  August, 
1564.  Her  majesty  graciously  complied,  and  was  met  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  and  conducted  towards  the  town.  The  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Cambridge  met  her  majesty  a  little  above  Newn- 
ham,  and  there  alighted  and  performed  their  devoir.  The  re- 
corder made  an  oration  in  English,  and  the  mayor  delivered  his 
mace  with  a  fair  standing  cup,  with  twenty  gold  angels  in  it.  The 
queen  gently  returned  the  mace,  and  gave  the  cup  with  the  angels 
to  one  of  her  men.  She  and  her  ladies  changed  their  horses  at 
Newnham  mills,  and  then  rode  into  Cambridge,  the  trumpets 
with  solemn  blasts  announcing  her  approach.  She  was  received 
at  Queen's  college.  Her  majesty  alone  remained  on  horseback 
during  aU  the  ceremonies,  while  sir  William  Cecil  welcomed  her 
kneeling,  and  delivered  all  the  staves  into  her  own  hands,  which 
were  more  than  she  could  hold.  She  merrily  redelivered  them, 
and  desired  the  magistrates  to  minister  justice  uprightly,  or  she 
should  take  it  upon  herself,  adding  facetiously,  "  that,  although 
their  chancellor  was  lame,  having  a  sore  leg,  yet  she  trusted  jus- 
tice did  not  halt."  The  queen  and  her  ladies  were  lodged  in 
King's  college.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  she  attended 
prayers  and  sermon  there,  and  in  the  evening  the  performance  of 
a  classical  play,  the  "  Aulularia,"  of  Plautus,  for  which  a  platform 
was  erected  in  King's  college  chapel. 

The  next  day  she  attended  the  disputations  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  another  play  called  "Dido."  The 
following  evening  the  entertainments  at  King's  ended  with  an 
English  play  called  "Ezechias."  The  day  before  she  left  Cambridge 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  address  the  university  in  Latin,  which  she 
did  in  a  very  sensible  speech. 

The  report  that  her  former  suitor,  the  archduke  Charles,  had 
transferred  his  addresses  to  the  queen  of  Scots  filled  Elizabeth's 
mind  with  jealous  displeasure ;  and  she  gave  Mary  to  understand 
that,  unless  she  married  with  her  approbation,  she  would  lose  the 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England.    Mary  e\v££&Y<^ 
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herself  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  archdulre  diaries,  to  please 
Elizabeth,  who  after  amusing  her  for  many  months,  intimated 
that  the  only  person  she  could  consent  to  her  maiTying  was  an 
English  nobleman ;  and  when  pressed  to  declare  who  it  was,  elec- 
trified both  courts  by  naming  her  own  favourite,  lord  Robert 
Dudley.  Queen  Mary,  though  astonished  and  displeased,  kept 
her  temper,  but  finally  married  her  cousin  lord  Damley  without 
asking  Elizabeth's  leave.  A  rebellion  of  the  leaders  of  the  English 
party  ill  Scotland,  paid  and  fomented  by  Elizabeth,  followed. 
Mary  triumphed  over  her  foes,  and  drove  them  out  of  her  realm 
into  England.  The  perfidy  of  her  ungrateful  husband,  in  con- 
spiring with  these  unscrupulojs  traitors  for  the  assassination  of 
Mary's  secretary  in  her  presence,  at  a  time  when  her  health  re- 
quired peculiar  care,  well-nigh  cost  her  her  life,  but  was  finally 
overcome  by  her  wisdom  and  courage.  Mary  and  Damley  escaped 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  Mary  re- 
established herself  on  her  throne,  and  gave  birth  to  a  fair  son. 

Sir  James  Melville  was  immediately  despatched  to  England  by 
queen  Mary  to  announce  this  event,  and  to  invite  queen  Elizabeli 
to  stand  godmother  to  the  infant.  Elizabeth  was  dancing  merrily, 
after  supper,  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  when  Cecil, 
who  had  hastened  thither  before  the  ambassador  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  news,  advanced  and  whispered  it  in  her  ear.  The 
mirth  and  music  ceased,  for  the  queen,  unable  to  conceal  her  vex- 
ation, sat  down ;  and  when  her  ladies  inquired  "  What  ailed  her 
grace  ?"  exclaimed  "  The  queen  of  Scots  has  a  fair  young  son,  and 
I  am  but  a  ban*en  stock." 

On  being  advised  to  show  a  glad  countenance  next  day,  when  the 
ambassador  arrived,  she  quite  over-acted  her  pai't,  and  told  him 
"  The  joyful  news  he  brought  had  quite  recovered  her  from  an  ill- 
ness that  had  lasted  fifteen  days."  She  accepted  the  office  of  god- 
mother, and  promised  to  send  a  font  of  gold  for  a  christening 
gift,  worth  lOOOZ.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  but  was  the  cause 
of  Mary's  husband  not  appearing  at  the  christening  of  his  royal 
infant,  by  ordering  her  ambassador  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his 
title  of  king  of  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  in  August  30,  1566.  Here  her  majesty 
was  feted  and  entertained  for  seven  successive  days.  The  very 
walls  were  papered  with  verses  in  honour  of  her  visit.  The  com- 
missaiy  and  proctors  presented  her  majesty  with  six  pairs  of  veiy 
fine  gloves,  and  to  each  of  the  noblemen  and  officers  of  her  house- 
hold one  or  two  pairs  a-piece.  These  offerings  were  very  gra- 
ciously accepted.  From  Oxford  Elizabeth  proceeded  to  Ricote, 
tho  seat  of  sir  Henry  Norris,  and  then  returned  to  London  to 
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await  the  meeting  of  parliament,  wliich,  after  six  lengthened  pro- 
rogations, she  had  reluctantly  summoned  to  meet. 

Both  houses  united  in  addressing  her  on  the  subjects  most 
distasteful  to  her — ^her  marriage  and  the  settlement  of  the  royal 
succession.  She  heard  them  with  fierce  impatience,  bade  them 
"  attend  to  their  own  duties,  and  she  would  perform  hers."  They 
refused  to  vote  her  any  supplies  tiU  she  should  think  proper  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by  settling  the  succession. 
She  haughtily  replied  "  that  she  did  not  choose  her  grave  should 
be  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive;  and  that  the  commons  had  treated 
her  as  they  durst  not  have  treated  her  father;"  adding,  with 
infinite  scorn,  "  that  the  lords  might  pass  a  similar  vote,  if  they 
pleased,  but  their  votes  were  but  empty  breath  without  her  royal 
assent."  This  despotic  language  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  was  followed  by  the  first  serious  censure  of  the  conduct 
of  the  sovereign  that  had  been  heard  for  centuries  in  the  national 
senate ;  but  Elizabeth  carried  her  own  point  by  saying  that  "  she 
considered  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was  as  good  as  if  in  her 
own  exchequer."  This  popular  sentiment  procured  her  all  the 
supplies  she  required. 

The  mysterious  assassination  of  the  consort  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  which  was  perpetrated  February  9,  1567,  under  circum- 
stances artfully  contrived  by  those  who,  ever  since  his  engagement 
to  their  queen,  had  sought  his  life,  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  the 
crime  on  her,  being  followed  by  her  forced  marriage  to  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  one  of  the  conspirators  for  the  murder,  produced  a 
revolution  in  Scotland.  The  queen  threw  herself  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  lords,  under  promise  of  their  retxuTiing  to  their  duty ; 
but  they  loaded  her  with  insults,  incarcerated  her  in  Lochleven 
castle,  and  compelled  her  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  infant  son, 
whom  they  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  that  the  earl  of  Murray,  her 
illegitimate  brother,  might  exercise  the  power  of  the  realm  in  the 
name  of  the  unconscious  babe. 

Through  the  assistance  of  a  brave,  noble-minded  boy,  named 
Willie  Douglas,  who  rowed  her  to  the  land,  the  captive  queen 
effected  her  escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  and  rode  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  friends  rallied  round  her  standard ;  but  she  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  fled  to  Dundrennan  abbey,  where 
she  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  coming  to  England.  Elizabeth 
had  once  sent  her  a  diamond  ring  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship,  promising  that,  if  ever  in  need  of  assistance, 
if  she  returned  it  to  her  she  should  receive  effectual  help ;  and 
Mary,  placing  implicit  faith  on  this  promise,  despatched  her 
faithful  equeiTy,  sir  John  Beton,  with  the  ring,  and  a  hurried  letter 
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reminding  Elizabeth  of  her  promise ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  embarked  the  next  day  at  the  Abbeybumf  oot  in  a  common 
fishing-boat,  with  the  few  faithful  friends  who  had  escaped  with 
her  from  the  lost  battle,  crossed  the  Frith  of  Solway  on  the  16th 
of  May,  and  landed  at  Workington.  She  was  honourably  wel- 
comed and  hospitably  treated  by  sir  Henry  Ourwen,  at  Working- 
ton halL  The  same  day  she  sent  an  eloquent  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
requesting  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  and  informing  her  of 
the  destitute  condition  in  which  she  had  arrived.  She  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  Carlisle  and  constituted  a  prisoner. 

Elizabeth  was  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  purchasing,  at  a  third 
of  its  value,  Mary's  magnificent  set  of  pearls,  which  the  regent 
Murray  had  sent  into  England  to  be  sold  for  his  own  benefit.  Mary 
submitted  the  diflferences  between  herself  and  the  rebel  lords  to 
Elizabeth's  arbitration.  The  rebel  lords  produced  eight  letters 
and  several  poems,  which  they  alleged  had  been  written  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  but  they  were  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities ; 
and  Elizabeth,  after  she  had  considered  the  evidences,  declared 
*'  she  had  seen  nothing  that  could  make  her  form  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  queen  of  Scots." 

So  convinced  was  Elizabeth's  cousin,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  of 
the  innocence  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  wished  to  marry 
her,  for  which  offence  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  The  northern  rebellion  broke  but  in  November,  1569, 
imder  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Sussex ;  it  was  followed  by  more 
than  eight  hundred  executions.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1570 
Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius  Y.  A  copy  of  the 
papal  anathema  was  fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  bishop  of  London's 
palace,  at  St.  Paul's,  by  Felton,  a  rich  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
for  which  offence  he  was  put  to  death.  The  plague  broke  out  in 
the  Tower  in  the  summer,  so  Elizabeth  released  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, on  his  promising  to  give  up  all  correspondence  with  the  queen 
of  Scots.  He  immediately  broke  his  word,  and  was  beheaded  in 
1572. 


CHAPTER  m. 


In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  received  offers  of  marriage  from  the 
young  king  of  Prance,  Charles  IX.,  and  his'  brother  Henry  duke 
of  Anjou,  but  neither  came  to  any  effect.  One  of  the  proudest 
days  of  her  queenly  life  was  the  23rd  of  January,  1571,  when  she 
came  in  state  into  the  city  of  London,  to  dine  with  the  princely 
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mercliant,  sir  Thomas  Gresliam,  who  had  built  the  Bourse  or  Royal 
Exchange  at  his  own  expense,  and  invited  her  majesty  to  open  it 
the  evening  of  the  23rd.  The  whole  of  the  building  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  furnished  with  goods  and  merchandize,  sir  Thomas 
Gresham  having  let  the  shops  rent-free  for  a  year  to  those  who 
would  fit  them  up  and  Hght  them  with  wax-lights  that  evening,  in 
honour  of  the  queen's  visit.  Everything  went  off  brilliantly,  and 
the  queen  was  much  pleased. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  offered  his  eldest  son,  the  archduke 
Hodolph,  to  Elizabeth  for  a  consort,  and  she  gave  an  encouraging 
reply,  but  the  negotiation  proved  ineffectual.  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  champion  of  Protestantism,  proposed  himself  to  her,  but  she 
declined  his  suit.  There  was  then  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  queen-mother  of  France  to  renew  the  treaty  for  the  alliance 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  without  success ;  for  he  rudely  told  his 
associates  that  "  he  would  not  marry  the  queen  of  England,  for 
she  was  not  only  an  old  creature,  but  had  a  sore  leg." 

When  Elizabeth  heard  of  this  insulting  observation  she  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  consented  to  receive  the  addresses  of  his 
younger  brother  Francis,  duke  of  Alen9on,  an  ugly,  diminutive 
prince,  very  much  scarred  with  the  small-pox.  The  treaty  for  her 
marriage  with  this  unsuitable  wooer  occupied  more  than  ten 
years.  The  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  took  place  June  2, 
1572,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  fetes  and  entertainments,  to 
welcome  the  arrival  of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci  and  other  com- 
missioners, to  complete  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  alliance 
between  France  and  England.  The  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified 
by  Elizabeth,  who  then  invested  Montmorenci  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  received  a  first  love-letter  from  her  small  suitor,  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  made  particular 
inquiries  into  his  personal  defects.  *'  These,"  the  ambassadors 
assured  her  majesty, "  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  report,  and 
that  there  was  a  physician  who  could  remove  aU  the  scars  of  the 
small-pox  fi-om  his  countenance,  which  but  for  them  would  have 
been  very  handsome."  His  royal  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
requested  that  the  beautifying  prescription  might  be  applied  with- 
out delay,  advising  that  it  should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  on 
a  page. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  interrupted  the 
matrimonial  treaty ;  for  the  idea  of  Elizabeth  marrying  the  son  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis  was  very  distasteful  to  her  subjects ;  but  she 
consented  to  stand  godmother  to  the  new-bom  daughter  of 
Charles  IX.  without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  presented  the  babe 
with  a  christening  font  of  gold.    She  chose  to  be  represented  by 
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a  male  proxy  on  tliis  occasion.  The  person  whom  she  deputed  to 
act  in  that  capacity  was  the  earl  of  Worcester,  who,  with  the  gold 
font  and  a  rich  freight  of  christening  presents,  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  RocheUe  pirates  on  the  voyage. 

Elizabeth's  real  greatness  was  as  a  peace  sovereign.  Her  admir- 
able talents  for  government  would  have  established  a  golden  age  in 
England,  if  she  had  been  contented  to  employ  her  energies  wholly 
as  a  domestic  civilizer  in  her  own  realm,  instead  of  interfering  in 
the  disputes  between  foreign  princes* And  their  subjects;  which 
crooked  policy  entangled  her  in  expensive  foreign  wars,  and  ren- 
dered the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  her  own  people  necessary. 
The  Scottish  rebel  lords,  whom  she  pensioned,  devoured  a  large 
portion  of  English  gold,  and  induced  her  to  perform  the  ungracious 
office  of  jailor  to  their  queen — an  office  which  entailed  eighteen 
years  of  internal  discord  on  her  realm,  planted  the  first  thorns  in 
her  dia<lem,  and  sullied  the  brightness  of  her  annals. 

Elizabeth  was  magnificently  entertained  at  Keni]  worth  by  her 
f avouiite,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  from  the  9th  till  the  27th  of  July, 
1575,  at  Kenilworth  castle,  together  with  all  her  court  and  the 
French  ambassador.  All  the  clocks  were  stopped  on  her  anival. 
A  continuous  course  of  costly  pageants,  concerts,  plays,  and 
festivities  took  place  every  day  while  she  remained ;  also  bear- 
baiting  and  hunting,  in  which  unf  eminine  amusements  she  greatly 
delighted.  From  this  series  of  recreations  Elizabeth  was  roused 
by  the  appeals  that  were  addressed  to  her  by  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  deputies,  headed  by  St. 
Aldegonde,  came  over  to  England  to  implore  her  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  their  states.  She  declined  this  flattering  offer,  but 
assisted  them  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  attacked  with  severe  chronic  toothache, 
which  hung  upon  her  tiU  the  year  1579.  Her  council  advised  her 
to  send  for  a  foreign  physician  named  John  Anthony  Fenatus, 
then  in  London,  who  had  relieved  many  persons  of  that  agonising 
pain.  They,  however,  insisted  on  his  writing  down  his  prescrip- 
tion, that  liiey  might  be  informed  what  remedies  he  intended  to 
use.  He  did  so,  but  stated  t^at  if  the  tooth  were  decayed  the  only 
effectual  cure  would  be  extracting  it.  The  queen  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  undergo  the  operation  till  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London, 
to  encourage  her,  said,  "  Though  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  not 
many  teeth  to  spare,  I  will  sit  down  and  have  one  extracted,  to 
convince  your  majesty  that  it  is  a  veiy  trifling  operation,  and  easy 
to  be  bonie."  He  did  so  in  the  queen's  presence,  who  was  then 
induced  to  allow  her  tooth  to  be  drawn,  and  was  relieved  of  her 
pain. 
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The  duke  of  Alen9on,  who,  since  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Henry  to  the  throne  of  France,  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  duke 
of  Anjou,  finding  that  his  envoys  could  not  persuade  Elizabeth  to 
give  a  favourable  answer  to  his  suit,  as  she  declared  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
determined  to  deprive  her  of  that  excuse.  He  crossed  the  sea  in 
disguise,  attended  by  only  two  persons,  presented  himself  at  the 
gates  of  Greenwich  palace,  and  requested  permission  to  throw 
himseK  at  her  feet.  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 
She  thought  his  ugliness  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and  was 
atoned  by  his  agreeable  manners.  He  was  the  only  one  in  her 
numerous  catalogue  of  royal  lovers  who  had  ventured  to  present 
himself  before  her  to  plead  his  suit  in  person,  and  the  impression 
made  was  apparently  such  as  to  justify  his  hopes  of  success.  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  were  uneasy  at  his  visit,  and  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
her  handsome  vice-chamberlain,  was  positively  jealous  of  the  ugly, 
diminutive  French  prince.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  most  elegant 
and  accomplished  of  her  courtiers,  wrote  earnestly,  after  the  de- 
parture of  her  adventurous  wooer,  to  dissuade  her  from  con- 
tracting so  unsuitable  an  alliance. 

When  the  mandag^  was  discussed  in  council,  the  majority  ob- 
iected  to  it  on  account  of  disparity  of  age,  her  majesty  being  f  oi'ty- 
six  years  old,  and  the  prince  only  twenty-three.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unpopular  than  the  prospect  of  the  union.  Elizabeth  for- 
bade any  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  pulpits;  and  punished  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's-inn,  named  Stubbs,  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
hand,  a  heavy  fine,  alid  a  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  for 
having  written  against  it.  She  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  publicly  at  this  period ;  but  when 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  was  confeiTed  on  the  duke, 
she  granted  him  a  subsidy  of  100,000  crowns.  She  soon  after 
received  an  embassy- extraordinary  from  France  to  press  the  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage;  and  matters  proceeded  so  far  that  all  the 
articles  were  drawn  up  and  approved  by  Elizabeth,  and  accepted  by 
the  prince.  He  was  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  and 
in  case  of  her  death,  to  become  guardian  of  any  children  that 
might  be  bom  to  them,  and  to  bear  the  title  of  king-dowager  of 
England. 

Early  in  November,  1582,  he  arrived  in  England,  after  achieving 
a  successful  military  exploit  in  compelling  the  pidnce  of  Parma 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray.  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  most 
honourable  and  loving  reception.  On  the  anniversary  of  her 
coronation,  which,  as  usual,  was  celebrated  with  gi'eat  pomp,  she, 
in  the  presence  of  her  court  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors^ 
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placed  a  ring  on  liis  finger,  which  was  regarded  by  aU  present  as  a 
pledge  of  her  intention  to  become  his  wife;  bat  her  ministers 
were  determined  to  prevent  her  from  so  g^reat  an  act  of  folly.  She 
had  conmianded  a  paper,  prescribing  the  rites  and  ceremonials  to 
be  used  at  the  marriage,  to  be  prepared.  This  paper  was  actoallj 
drawn  np  and  subscribed  by  herself  and  the  prince ;  but  the  same 
evening  when  she  retired  to  her  bedroom,  her  ladies  all  threw 
themselTCS  at  her  feet,  with  a  concert  of  lamentations,  and  be- 
sought her  to  remember  her  sister  queen  Mary's  wedded  misery, 
and  not  to  throw  herself  away  on  a  youthful  husband,  by  whom 
she  would  probably  be  despised  and  forsaken.  They  also  implored 
her  "not  to  sully  her  glory  as  a  Protestant  queen  by  vowing 
obedience  to  a  Roman  Catholic  prince."  In  the  morning  she  sent 
for  the  duke.  He  found  her  pale,  and  in  tears.  She  communi- 
cated the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  she  attributed  it  "  to  a  struggle 
between  love  and  duiy,  which  forbade  her  to  become  his  wife." 
The  duke  retired  in  great  disorder  to  his  chamber,  and  plucking 
the  recently-bestowed  ring  from  his  finger,  flung  it  passionately 
on  the  ground,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  that  "  the  women  of 
England. were  as  variable  as  their  climate."  He  then  declared  his 
intention  to  depart,  but  Elizabeth  entreated  him  to  remain,  for 
"  it  was  her  intention  to  marry  him  at  a  more  auspicious  season." 
She  actually  induced  him  to  tarry  three  months  longer.  At  last 
his  new  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries  became  so  impatient  of  his 
absence  that  he  was  forced  to  return.  The  queen  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  would  have  gone  on  to  Sandwich  only  he 
would  not  i)ermit  it.  He  left  England  the  8th  of  February,  1583, 
and  soon  got  into  a  labjrrinth  of  difficulties  by  the  crooked  line  of 
politics  he  adopted.  He  deserted  his  new  subjects,  and  fled  to 
,  'France,  where  he  died  in  Chateau  Thiery,  June  10, 1583.  Elizabeth 
expressed  great  sorrow  for  his  death;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  she  would  have  married  him  if  her  ministers  would  have 
allowed  her. 

She  now  bestowed  distinguishing  favour  on  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  a  connection  of  her  former  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  her  powerful  patronage.  EUzabeth 
was  charmed  with  the  wit,  genius,  and  graceful  bearing  of 
Raleigh,  and  made  him  captain  of  her  guards.  One  day  a  heavy 
shower  had  fallen  before  her  majesty,  attended  by  her  ladies  and 
state  officers,  set  forth  on  her  daily  walk.  After  a  while  she  came 
to  a  large  slough,  which  intercepted  her  progress ;  she  paused  to 
consider  the  best  way  of  crossing  it  to  avoid  defiling  her  feet, 
when  Raleigh,  who  was  in  attendance,  divested  himself  of  the 
new  plush  cloak  which  he  had  that  morning  put  on  for  the  first 
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time,  and  gallantly  spread  it  in  fche  mud  before  her  majesty. 
The  queen  trod  gently  over  this  splendid  f  ootcloth,  and  rewarded 
him  with  many  suits  for  the  courteous  sacrifice  of  his  handsome 
cloak. 

One  day,  perceiving  the  ^ueen  observed  him  while  standing  in 
the  window,  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  on  the  glass, 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall." 

The  queen  drew  near,  and  condescended  to  add  the  following 
oracular  line,  which  composed  a  halting  rhyme  :— 

"  If  thv  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 

She  soon  after  bestowed  a  shower  of  preferments  upon  Raleigh, 
so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  her  old  favourites,  especially  sir 
Christopher  Hatton.  Raleigh  was  a  great  maritime  voyager. 
The  first  possession  in  the  New  World  was  discovered  by  him, 
and,  in  compliment  to  the  maiden  queen,  named  Yirginia.  It 
was  from  this  coast  that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  by 
him.  Raleigh's  servant  once  entering  his  study  with  a  foaming 
tankard  of  ale,  saw  sir  Walter  for  the  first  time  with.  ^  lighted 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  he  was 
puffing  forth ;  the  simple  fellow,  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind,  imagining  that  his  master  was  the  victim 
of  an  internal  conflagration,  fiung  the  tankard  of  ale  in  his 
face  to  extinguish  the  combustion,  then  ran  down  stairs,  and 
alarmed  the  house  with  his  dismal  outcries  that  his  master  was  on 
fire,  and  would  be  burned  to  ashes  if  they  did  not  hasten  to  his 
aid.  Notwithstanding  the  formidable  appearance  of  England's 
fii'st  smoker  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced at  court,  and  even  tolerated  by  the  queen.  One  day  Raleigh 
assured  her  he  could  even  tell  her  majesty  what  the  smoke  weighed 
of  every  pipeful  of  tobacco  he  consumed.  Elizabeth  laid  a  consi- 
derable wager  that  it  was  impossible,  but  Raleigh  demonstrated 
the  fact  by  weighing  the  tobacco  before  he  put  it  in  his  pipe,  and 
the  ashes  after  he  had  smoked  it,  and  told  her  the  deficiency  was 
what  had  evaporated  in  the  smoke.  The  queen  admitted  that 
this  conclusion  was  correct,  but  merrily  observed,  when  she  paid 
the  bet,  "  that  she  knew  of  many  persons  who  had  turned  their  gold 
into  smoke,  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  tamed  smoke  into 
gold."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  greatly  offended  her  by  nuirrying  one 
of  her  fail'  maids  of  honour  unknown  to  her,  for  which  offence  she 
sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  underwent  a  long  imprisonment. 
Elizabeth  did  not  like  ^o  see  any  of  her  maids  of  honour  very 
nicely  dressed.    The  lady  Mary  Howard,  one  of  these  courtly 
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damsels,  was  nearly  related  to  her  majesty,  very  pretty,  and  much 
admired.  She  appeared  one  day  in  a  magnificent  velvet  dress 
with  a  rich  border  decorated  with  gold  and  pearls,  which  moved 
many  to  envy,  and  displeased  the  queen,  who  thought  it  exceeded 
her  own.  One  day  her  majesty  sent  f  o4r  it  privately,  put  it  on,  and 
came  forth  among  her  ladies  arrayed  in  it;  but  as  lady  Mary 
Howard  was  a  little  woman,  and  the  queen  of  a  stately  figure  and 
commanding  height,  the  dress  was  not  long  enough.  However, 
she  asked  her  ladies  one  by  one  how  they  liked  her  new-fancied 
suit.  All  made  flattering  answers :  at  last  she  asked  the  right 
owner  if  it  were  not  too  short  to  be  becoming,  to  which  lady  Mary 
agreed.  "  Why  then,"  retorted  the  queen,  "  if  it  become  not  me 
as  being  too  short,  it  shaU  never  become  thee  as  being  too  fine." 
The  poor  lady,  after  this  sharp  rebuke,  laid  up  her  rich  vestment, 
and  never  ventured  to  wear  it  again  during  Elizabeth's  life. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


The  unjust  detention  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  an  English 
prison  proved  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  always  forming  plots  to  liberate  her  and 
place  her  on  the  throne,  to  which  she  was  the  next  heir.  Among 
those  who,  by  their  sympathy  for  the  captive  queen  of  Scots, 
rendered  themselves  objects  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth  and  hei 
ministers,  were  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  countess. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  beheaded  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  Fitzallan,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  rendered  Elizabeth 
great  service  in  her  sister's  reign  during  her  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  Earl  Philip  inherited  his  wealth  and  honours  as  the  son  of 
the  heiress  of  Arundel.  He  had  been  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and 
married  in  his  boyhood  to  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
lord  Dacre  of  Gillsland.  Her  he  neglected  while  running  a 
career  of  dissipation  at  court,  paying  the  queen  so  much  flatter- 
ing attention  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  her ;  but  at 
last,  piqued  at  several  slights  that  had  been  put  on  him,  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  became  attached  to  his  neglected  wife,  who 
had  been  induced  by  his  late  gprandf  ather,  with  whom  she  lived 
during  her  husband's  desertion,  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
She  was  in  consequence  presented  for  recusancy,  and  confined  by 
the  queen's  wan-ant  to  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Shirley  for  a  year. 
Arundel  was  highly  offended  at  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  wife, 
and  being  deprived  of  her  society,  which  he  had  too  late  learned 
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to  value.  He  was  much  courted  to  embrace  the  party  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  but  determined  to  avoid  all  danger  of  doing  so  by 
quitting  the  realm.  Before  he  could  complete  his  preparations 
Elizabeth  sent  word  that  she  meant  to  honour  him  with  a  visit  at 
Arundel  house.  She  came  with  a  splendid  party,  and  behaved 
very  graciously,  but  on  departing  told  him  to  consider  himself  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  Finally,  on  his  attempting  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested,  fined  10,000Z.  for  attempting  to  quit 
England  without  permission,  and  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment during  the  queen's  pleasure.  Nothing  less  than  a  life-long 
term  of  incarceration  would  satisfy  Elizabeth.  The  unfortxmate 
countess  was  deprived  of  her  goods  and  otherwise  cruelly  per- 
secuted. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  was  again  offered  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  deputies  of  the  states  in  1585.  She  declined  the 
compliment,  but  sent  out  a  considerable  force  to  their  aid,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  but  when  she  heard  that  he 
had  assumed  airs  of  regality,  and  that  his  wife  was  preparing 
to  join  him  there,  she  wrote  very  angrily  to  him,  forbidding  it. 
Leicester  was  attended  by  his  stepson  Biobert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  who  finally  became  the  reigning  favourite  of  Elizabeth ; 
also  by  his  own  nephew  sn*  Philip  Sidney,  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  where  he 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  his  thigh-bone  was  shivered  in 
the  third  charge.  The  noblest  action  of  his  life  was  resigning 
the  cup  of  cold  water  which  had  been  procured  to  quench  his  own 
agonizing  thirst,  when  he  saw  the  longing  look  with  which  it  vas 
regarded  by  a  dying  soldier  near  him.  "  Give  it  to  him," 
exclaimed  sir  PhiHp,  "  his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  The 
battle  of  Zutphen  was  fought  September  22,  1586.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  died  on  the  17th  of  October  following. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  Elizabeth's  secretary 
of  state,  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  employ  secret  agents  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  friends  of  the  captive  queen  of  Scots, 
and  inveigle  them  into  plots  against  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  then  to  inform  against  them.  Executions  took  place  in 
consequence  every  year,  and  every  plot  afforded  an  excuse  for 
treating  the  hapless  royal  prisoner  with  greater  barbarity,  till  her 
health  was  wholly  destroyed  by  confinement  to  damp  dilapidated 
prisons  and  want  of  exercise.  Still  she  continued  to  live,  and  the 
events  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour  might  place  her  on  the  throne 
of  the  Britannic  realm,  for  she  was  nine  years  younger  than 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  likely  to  survive  her ;  a 
contingency  which  Elizabeth's  minisl>ers  were    determined   to 
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prevent,  for  they  liad  sinned  too  deeply  against  Mary  to  hope 
ever  to  be  forgiven.  Four  of  Walsingham's  emissaries,  Gifford 
and  Greatly,  Foley  and  Maude,  succeeded  in  beguiling  Anthony 
Babington  of  Dethicke,  a  young  gentleman  of  wealth  and  ancient 
family  in  Derbyshire,  with  nine  other  enthusiasts,  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  queen  Elizabeth's  life,  and  to  draw  the  captive 
queen  of  Scots  into  a  correspondence  encouraging  their  design. 
Mary  eagerly  caught  at  the  flattering  hope  of  being  restored  to 
liberty,  and  wrote  to  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  to 
assist  the  conspirators  with  men  and  money,  and  entered  into 
coiTespondence  with  Babington,  who  had  previously  assisted  in 
conveying  her  letters  to  various  adherents  in  Derbyshire.  As  she 
did  not  mention  the  design  against  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  in 
any  of  her  letters,  which  were  all  opened  and  read,  a  postscript 
was  added,  Camden  assures  us,  to  one  addressed  by  her  to 
Babington,  implying  her  approval  of  that  design.  When  this 
false  evidence  had  been  coined,  the  conspirators  were  arrested, 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  horrible  death 
decreed  to  traitors,  that  of  being  hanged,  and  quartered  before 
life  was  extinct.  This  sanguinary  process  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  September,  1586.  Within  the  month  Burleigh,  Wal- 
singham,  and  the  thirty-four  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
so-called  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  proceeded  to  Fotheringay 
castle  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the  defenceless  captive,  who 
was  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel.  Mary,  who  was  ill  in  bed 
when  they  arrived,  denied  their  authority^  and  at  first  refused  to 
plead ;  but  sir  Christopher  Hatton  told  her  "  that  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,"  on  which  she  altered  her 
mind,  and  determined  to  appear  in  the  haU. 

She  came,  supported  by  her  physician,  and  followed  by  her 
ladies,  and  after  two  days*  fruitless  struggle  to  defend  herself 
against  the  subtlety  and  brow-beating  of  these  unconscientious  ad- 
versaries who  assumed  the  name  of  judges,  Mary  boldly  appealed 
from  their  prejudiced  conclave,  and  demanded  to  be  heard  before 
the  parliament  of  England,  or  their  queen  and  her  council,  in  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  commissioners  then  adjourned  the  court  to  the  25th  of 
October.  They  met  that  day  in  the  star  chamber  at  Westminster, 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  Scottish  queen.  The 
sentence  was  approved  by  parliament,  and  Elizabeth  was  earnestly 
petitioned  to  have  it  carried  into  execution.  Henry  III.,  king 
of  France,  sent  BeUievre,  an  ambassador-extraordinary,  to  unite 
with  TAubespine,  the  resident  ambassador,  in  pleading  for  Mary's 
life,  but  fresh  plots  against  that  of  EHzabeth  were  pretended. 
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which  rendered  their  intercession  of  no  effect.  Meantime,  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution  was  drawn  up,  but  no  persuasions 
could  induce  Elizabeth  to  sign  it.  A  paper  recently  discovered  in 
the  Cottonian  library  affords  convincing  reason  to  believe  that 
she  never  did,  but  that  her  ministers  employed  Harrison,  a  private 
secretary  of  Walsingham,  and  an  expert  and  practised  forger,  to 
imitate  her  signature.  It  is  certain  the  warrant  was  sent  off,  and 
acted  upon  without  her  knowledge,  and  that  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  concealed  from  her  till  many  hours  after  it 
was  publicly  known  in  London,  and  that  she  exhibited  the  most 
passionate  anger  against  her  ministers  when  she  learned  what 
had  taken  place.  She  declared  to  the  French  ambassadors  "  that 
it  was  their  deed  not  hers ;  for  she  had  never  intended  to  put  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  death,  unless  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion  or  an 
insurrection  of  her  subjects;"  adding,  "  that  the  members  of  her 
council  had  played  her  a  trick  she  never  could  forgive,  and  that 
but  for  their  long  services  they  should  aU  have  lost  their  heads." 

Elizabeth  had  sent  Davison  to  the  Tower,  and  inflicted  a  fine  of 
ten  thousand  marks  upon  him ;  and  she  now  begged  the  French 
ambassadors  "not  to  believe  that  she  could  act  so  basely  as 
to  charge  the  blame  on  an  humble  secretary  unless  it  were  true." 
She  kept  Davison  closely  imprisoned  during  the  residue  of  her 
life.  It  is  on  his  testimony  only  that  she  has  been  considered 
guilty  of  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but  his  statements,  when 
calmly  investigated,  appear  unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  she  was  cognizant  of  the  murderous  letter 
signed  by  Walsingham  and  Davison,  which  Davison  asserts  was 
written  by  her  oi'der  to  sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury, 
urging  them  to  prevent  the  odium  of  executing  their  royal 
captive  by  taking  her  life  privately.  Surely  the  testimony  of  a 
man  capable  of  composing  and  sending  such  an  incentive  to  crime 
ought  not  to  be  received  against  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


Philip  II.  of  Spain  now  openly  asserted  a  rival  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England,  derived  from  his  descent  from  two  legitimate 
daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Catharine  queen  of  Spain,  and 
Philippa  queen  of  Portugal.  He  prepai-ed  to  make  his  pretensions 
good  by  the  aid  of  the  mightiest  fleet  that  ever  swept  the  waves. 
When  his  gigantic  armament  was  suflBlciently  advanced  to  intimi. 
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date,  as  lie  imagined,  the  most  courageous  female  who  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre,  he  offered  the  following  insulting  conditions  of 
peace  to  Elizabeth  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation : — 

"  Belgic  rebels  aid  no  more ; 

Treasures  seized  by  Drake  restore ; 

And  whate*er  thy  sire  overthrew 

In  the  papal  church,  renew." 

"  Tour  demand,  good  king,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  days  when  the 
Greeks  reckoned  by  kalends,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply  of 
Elizabeth,  meaning  never,  for  kalends  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  now  reiterated  the  anathema  which 
his  predecessors,  Pius  and  Gregory,  had  already  published  against 
Elizabeth.  No  ways  daunted,  she  retorted  by  causing  the  bishop 
of  London  to  publish  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
pope  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Elizabeth  was  indefatigable  in 
raising  forces  and  fitting  out  ships  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion.  She  chose  lord  Effingham  for  her  lord-admiral,  and 
sir  Francis  Drake  for  her  vice-admiral.  She  took  upon  herself 
the  command  of  her  land  forces  in  person.  These  consisted  of 
two  armies;  one  under  the  orders  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury ;  the  other, 
called  the  army-royal,  or  the  queen's  body-guard,  was  headed  by 
her  maternal  cousin  lord  Hunsdon.  The  elements  from  the  first 
fought  against  the  armada,  and  guarded  the  coasts  of  England. 
It  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Lisbon  on  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  but 
was  scattered  and  sorely  damaged  by  a  storm  from  the  west,  and 
driven  into  the  harbour  of  Oorunna,  where  it  was  compelled  to 
tarry  for  repairs.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  armament  was 
reported  in  England.  But  on  the  19th  of  Jidy  its  appearance  in 
the  channel  was  reported  by  the  pirate  Fleming,  and  the  first 
engagement  commenced  on  the  21st.  The  glorious  achievements 
of  the  naval  heroes,  who  for  eighteen  days  grappled  with  "  the 
invincible  "  upon  the  waves,  and  fijiaUy  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain, 
have  been  related  by  the  historians  of  the  period.  The  first 
series  of  English  newspapers  were  printed  and  published  at  the 
exciting  time  when  the  armada,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  was  in  the  channel.  Gravesend  was  then  fortified, 
and  a  bridge  of  boats  drawn  across  the  Thames,  to  oppose  the 
invading  fleet,  if  any  portion  of  it  shoiQd  succeed  in  entering  the 
Nore.  The  queen  composed  a  prayer,  which  was  used  in  all  the 
churches  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  deliverance  and  good 
success.  The  day  she  went  in  royal  and  martial  pomp  to  visit 
her  camp  at  Tilbury,  and  the  next,  in  which  she  reviewed  her 
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troops,  have  generally  been  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  of 
her  whole  life.  Elizabeth  was  then  fifty-five  years  old ;  she  had 
borne  the  sceptre  and  .the  sword  of  empire  with  glory  for  thirty 
years.  Time,  which  had  faded  her  youthful  charms,  robbed  her 
once  plump  cheek  of  its  roundness,  and  elongated  the  oval  contour 
of  her  face,  had  nevertheless  endeared  her  to  her  people,  by 
rendering  her  eveiy  day  more  perfect  in  the  queenly  art  of 
captivating  their  regard  by  a  gracious  and  popular  demeanour. 
She  wore  a  steel  corslet  on  her  breast,  and  rode  bai*eheaded 
between  the  lines,  and  when  the  thunders  of  applause  ceased, 
harangued  her  troops  in  a  most  eloquent  and  popular  speech. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  many  of  them  volunteers  and  gentlemen, 
exclaimed  in  reply,  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  Englishman  could 
abandon  such  a  cause,  or  refuse  to  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of 
this  heroic  princess  ?" 

The  news  of  the  final  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  armada  was 
brought  to  Elizabeth  while  she  was  yet  at  Tilbury,  on  the  8th  of 
August.  A  mighty  storm  delivered  England  from  the  danger  of 
the  scattered  fleet  rallying.  Elizabeth  was  received  with  almost 
idolatrous  homage  on  her  return  to  London,  so  greatly  had  her 
courage  and  spirited  demeanour  endeared  her  to  all  ranks  of  her 
people.  The  earl  of  Leicester  died  on  the  4th  of  September 
following;  he  left  some  valuable  jewels  to  queen  EHzabeth, 
introducing  these  legacies  with  very  flattering  expressions  respect- 
ing her  beauty  and  A'ii'tues  in  his  will.  Elizabeth,  nevertheless, 
seized  all  his  personal  effects,  and  sold  them  by  public  auction,  to 
liquidate  certain  sums  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  her  exchequer. 
The  young  earl  of  Essex,  the  countess  of  Leicester's  son,  now 
became  her  principal  favourite.  He  succeeded  his  stepfather  in 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  rode  next  the  queen's  person, 
leading  her  state  paKrey  the  day  she  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to 
return  thanks  for  the  late  national  deliverance  from  the  armada. 
The  influence  of  her  new  favourite  was  regarded  with  jealous  eyes 
by  all  her  ministers^  especially  Burleigh  the  premier,  who  had 
flattered  himself  that  the  death  of  Leicester  would  leave  him 
supreme  in  the  council-chamber ;  but  he  found  hiniHelf  constantly 
opposed  and  circumvented  by  Essex  with  the  queen. 

Essex,  as  the  great-grandson  of  Mary  Boleyn,  was  nearly  related 
to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  him  with  partial  affection,  and  treated 
him  like  a  spoiled  child  ;  but  he  longed  for  military  renown,  and 
occasionally  broke  from  the  silken  fetters  in  which  she  strove  to 
detain  him,  and  joined  the  fleets  that  were  fittingout  to  attackSpain. 
The  first  time  he  attempted  this  she  sent  their  mutual  kinsman 
Robert  Carey  to  forbid  his  voyage  and  persuade  him  to  return. 
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Carey  succeeded  with  great  difficulty,  but  when  the  expedition 
sailed  for  Lisbon,  with  intent  to  place  don  Antonio,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  rightful  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  throne  of  that  realm,  Essex 
could  not  be  restrained  from  joining  it.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Fenicha,  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Lisbon,  and  beating  a  thundering  summons  there, 
challenged  the  Spanish  governor  to  come  forth  and  do  battle  with 
him  in  single  combat.  "No  notice  was  taken  of  this  romantic 
defiance;  and  the  pestilence  which  attacked  the  English  army 
compeUed  the  gallant  adventurers  to  return,  leaving  eighteen 
thousand  of  their  number  dead.  Elizabeth,  who  had  amused 
herself  with  balls  and  progresses  during  the  absence  of  Essex, 
received  him  with  unabated  affection  on  his  return.  Soon  after  she 
became  so  bitterly  jealous  of  her  fair  maid  of  honour,  lady  Mary 
Howard,  that  she  often  scolded  and  sometimes  beat  her.  Essex, 
however,  loved  the  widow  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  privately 
married  her.  The  care  of  lady  Walsingham  for  her  daughter's 
reputation  defeated  his  intention  of  concealing  the  marriage. 
The  queen  was  infuriated  when  it  came  to  her  ears,  and  refused 
to  receive  his  wife.  Essex  was  then  permitted  to  join  the  troops 
sent  by  her  to  the  aid  of  the  young  king  of  Finance,  Henry  IV., 
who  was  at  that  time  considered  the  champion  of  Protestantism. 
Elizabeth  worked  a  scarf  for  Henry  with  her  own  hands,  and 
assisted  him  both  with  money  and  troops  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  league ;  but  when  in  1593  she  learned  that  he  had 
reconciled  himself  with  the  church  of  Rome,  she  wrote  a  most 
indignant  letter  to  him,  reproaching  him  for  his  having  forsaken 
the  true  faith  for  worldly  motives. 

Essex  was  restored  to  the  queen's  favour  on  his  return  from 
France,  and  continued  the  reigning  favourite  at  her  court,  and 
to  engross  the  most  profitable  offices  there.  Whenever  the  queen 
refused  him  anything  he  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  kept  his  bed  till 
she  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  royal  circle.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition  sent  out  against  Cadiz  in  July, 
1597.  The  wilfulness  of  his  great  enemy,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
attacking  the  town  of  Fayal  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  disarranged  all  his  plans,  and  rendered  it  necessary  U» 
return  to  England.  Essex  was  advised  to  bring  Raleigh  to  a 
couiii-martial  for  his  disobedience.  *'  So  I  should,"  replied  Essex, 
**  if  he  were  my  friend." 

Raleigh  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  on 
Essex.  The  same  year  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  Paul  JaUne, 
the  handsome  ambassador  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  son  of  her  former  lover,  John  duke  of  Finland.   Elizabeth 
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anticipated  a  yeiy  complimentarj  address  in  consequence,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  plenipotentiary 
and  his  dress ;  but  his  speech,  which  was  in  Latin,  greatly  offended 
her,  for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offensiye  remonstrance 
from  the  king  his  master  on  the  line  of  policy  she  had  adopted — 
her  assumption  of  maritime  superiority  over  other  nations,  to 
which,  he  said,  her  position  in  Europe  did  not  entitle  her ;  and 
also  complained  of  her  wars  with  Spain,  which,  he  alleged, 
interrupted  the  commerce  of  that  nation  with  Poland ;  and  con- 
cluded by  informing  her  that  the  king  his  master,  having  formed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  houBe  of  Austria,  was  determined 
to  put  up  with  these  wrongs  no  longer,  and,  unless  she  thought 
proper  to  redress  them,  he  would. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  so  different  from  what  she  had 
expected,  the  queen  started  from  her  throne,  and  overwhelmed  the 
astonished  envoy  by  answering  his  ill-judged  speech  point  by 
point,  in  so  sarcastic  an  outpouring  of  extempore  Latin,  that  he 
stood  silent  and  confounded,  and  retired  without  venturing  a 
word  in  reply.  Elizabeth  then  turning  to  her  nobles,  said,  "  I 
have  been  enforced,  my  lords,  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin, 
that  hath  long  lain  rusting." 

L*eland  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  in  the  year  1598 ;  and  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  appoint  some  person  of  prudence  and 
great  courage  for  the  lord-deputy  or  viceroy.  The  queen  named 
sir  William  Knollys  as  the  person  in  her  opinion  best  fitted  for 
the  post.  Sir  William  Knollys  was  neaiiy  related  to  the  queen, 
and  more  nearly  still  to  Essex ;  yet  Essex,  suspecting  the  queen's 
nomination  had  been  suggested  by  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son  sir 
Robert  Cecil,  thought  proper  to  oppose  it  with  greater  vehemence 
than  prudence,  and  insisted  that  the  appointment  ought  to  be 
given  to  sir  George  Carew.  The  queen,  offended  at  the  positive 
tone  in  which  Essex  presumed  to  overbear  her  opinion  and 
advance  hi^  own,  made  a  sarcastic  rejoinder,  on  which  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  turn  his  back  on  her  with  a  contemptuous 
expression.  Her  majesty,  provoked  beyond  the  bounds  of  self- 
control  by  this  insolent  violation  of  good  manners  and  courtly 
etiquette,  gave  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  "  go  and 
be  hanged." 

Essex,  instead  of  kissing  the  royal  hand  in  return  for  the  buffet, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  with  a  menacing  gesture,  exclaiming, 
with  a  deep  oath,  "  Madam,  it  is  only  your  sex  that  protects  you, 
for  I  would  not  have  taken  that  blow  from  king  Heniy  your 
father."  The  lord-admiral  hastily  threw  himself-  before  the 
person  of  the  queen,  as  if  to  defend  her  from  threatened  violence ; 
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but  Essex,  with  an  impertinent  obserration  on  "  a  king  in 
petticoats,"  rushed  from  the  royal  presence  with  marked  dis- 
respect, and  retired  into  the  country. 

The  courtiers  predicted  that  the  haughty  spirit  of  Essex  could 
never  be  induced  to  make  suitable  submission  to  the  queen,  so  as 
to  receive  her  pardon  for  the  outrage  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Tet  at  the  end  of  six  months  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
he  was  again  received  at  court. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Elizabeth's  great  minister,  lord  Burleigh,  died  August  4,  1598. 
She  had  exhibited  the  greatest  soUcitude  for  him  during  his  last 
illness,  frequently  visiting  him  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  adminis- 
tering broth  and  medicine  to  him  herself ;  for  his  swollen  and 
enfeebled  hands  had  not  only  lost  the  power  of  guiding  the 
statesman's  pen,  but  of  conveying  food  to  his  mouth. 

Six  weeks  after  the  decease  of  this  celebrated  minister,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  was  called  to  his  great  account ;  and  Elizabeth  was  left, 
almost  without  any  formidable  opponents,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
flourishing  realm  in  Europe. 

Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  who  visited  England  in  1598, 
has  preserved  some  curious  particulars  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  where  queen  Elizabeth  was 
holding  her  court  at  that  time.  He  was  admitted  into  the  royal 
apartments  by  a  lord  chamberlain's  order,  which  his  English 
friend  had  procured.  He  first  describes  the  presence-chamber, 
"  hung  with  rich  tapestry ;  and  the  floor,  after  the  English 
fashion,  strewn  with  hay,  through  which  the  queen  commonly 
passed  in  her  way  to  chapel.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman 
dressed  in  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was  to  introduce 
to  the  queen  any  person  of  distinction  who  came  to  wait  on  her. 
It  was  Sunday,  when  there  was  usually  the  greatest  attendance  of 
nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of  councillors  of  state, 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  queen's 
coming  out,  which  she  did,  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner : — first 
went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  Garter,  aU  richly 
dressed,  and  bare-headed ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the 
seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carried  the 
royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard, 
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Btudded  with  golden  fleur-de-lis,  the  point  upwards.  Next  came 
the  queen,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very 
majestic ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes  small,  yet 
black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her  lips  narrow, 
and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from 
their  too  great  use  of  sugar).  She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls, 
with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red ;  upon 
her  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  ol 
the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Lunebourg  table.  Her  bosom  was 
uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it  till  they  marry ;  and 
she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels.  Her  hands  were 
small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low ;  her 
air  was  stately;  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging. 
That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of 
the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with 
silver  threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a 
marchioness.  Instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  a  collar  of  gold  and 
jewels.  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence, 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian;  for  besides  being  well  skilled  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have  mentioned,  she  is  mis* 
txeas  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to  her,  it 
is  kneeling;  now  and  then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand. 
While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters 
to  present  to  her ;  and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him 
her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels— a  mark 
of  particular  favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face  as  she  was 
going  along,  everybody  fell  down  on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of 
the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well- shaped, 
and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded,  on 
each  side,  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with 
gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel,  next  the  hall  where  we  were, 
petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most 
graciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  *  Long  live  queen 
Elizabeth  V  She  answered  it  with,  *  I  thank  you,  my  good  people.' 
In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music. 

"  As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half 
an  hour,  the  queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we 
saw  her  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity :  A  gentleman 
entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another,  who 
had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  and  after 
kneeling  again  they  both  retired.     Then  came  two  others,  one 
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with  tne  rod  again,  the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate*  and  bread ; 

when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 

was  brought  upon  the  table,  thej  too  retired,  with   the  same 

ceremonie»  performed  by  the  first.    At  last  came  an  nnmanied 

lady  ^we  were  told  she  was  a  countess),  and  alon^  with  her  a 

manicl  one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife  ;  the  former  was  dressed  in 

white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in 

the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table,  and  mbbed  the 

plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  queen  had 

been  present.    When  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while^  the 

yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with 

a  g^>lden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  conrse 

of  twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes 

were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were  brought, 

and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of 

the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought, 

for  fear  of  any  poison.    During  the  time  that  this  guard,  which 

consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 

England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing 

dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  ball  ring 

for  half  an  hour  together.    At  the  end  of  all  this  cei-emonial  a 

number  of  unmarried    ladies    appeared,    who,  with    particular 

solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 

queen*s  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had 

chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  (lueen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  attendants  ;   and  it 

is  very  seldom  that  anylx^y,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at 

that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of  somebody   in 

power." 

Roger  lord  North  was  carving  one  day  at  dinner,  when  the 
queen  asked,  "What  that  covered  dish  was P" — "Madam,  it  is  a 
coffin,"  he  replied;  a  word  which  moved  the  queen  to  aneer 
— "  And  are  you  such  a  fool,*'  said  she,  "  as  to  give  a  pie  suoh  a 
name  ?"  This  gave  warning  to  the  courtiers  not  to  use  any  word 
which  could  bring  before  her  the  image  of  death. 

Hentznor  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  libniry  of  queen 
Elizabeth  at  Whitehall.  "All  these  books,"  he  says,  -  ai-e 
bound  in  velvet  of  different  colours,  but  chiefly  red,  with  elaspa  of 
gold  luid  silver;  some  have  pearls  and  pnxuous  stones  sot  iu  the" 
bindings.*'  Such  was,  indeed,  the  fashion  iu  the  ma^uitj^.^.^f 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  except  in  the  article  of  the  **«»h-strowii 
fliK>r8,  eugentloring  dirt  and  pestilence,  luxury  had  arrived  at  a 
prodigious  height.  Hentzner  notices  two  little  silver  cabiuetisi  ^f 
exquisite  work,  in  which,  he  says,  '*  the  queen  keeps  her  paper,  jj^^^ 
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which  she  uses  for  wnting-boxes.  Also  a  little  chest,  ornamented 
all  over  with  pearls,  in  which  she  keeps  her  bracelets,  earrings, 
and  other  things  of  extraordinary  value."  The  queen's  bed  is 
described  as  being  ingeniously  composed  of  woods  of  different 
colours,  with  quilts  of  silk  velvet,  gold,  silver,  and  embroidery. 
Elizabeth  had  the  ill-taste,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  to  increase 
the  number  of  her  decorations,  and  dressed  in  a  far  more  elaborate 
style  than  in  the  meridian  flower  of  life,  foolishly  thinking  that 
the  people  would  be  diverted  by  these  externals  from  noticing  the 
decay  of  her  personal  attractions. 

She  had  much  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind  on  any  point, 
and  frequently  altered  it,  to  return  to  her  original  determination. 
This  fickleness  of  will  occasioned  much  annoyance  to  her  minis- 
ters, and  still  greater  inconvenience  to  persons  in  humbler  de- 
partments, who  were  compelled  to  hold  themselves  conformable 
to  her  pleasure.  When  she  changed  her  abode  from  one  royal 
residence  to  another,  all  the  carts  and  horses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  their  drivers,  were  impressed  for  the  transfer  of  her 
baggage,  whatever  time  of  the  year  it  happened  to  be,  and  this 
was  considered  a  grievance  under  any  circumstances.  "  A  carter 
was  once  ordered  to  come  "^-ith  his  cart  to  "Windsor  on  sum- 
mons of  remove,  to  convey  a  part  of  the  royal  wardrobe :  when 
he  came  her  majesty  had  altered  the  day,  and  he  had  to  come  a 
second  time  in  vain ;  but  when  on  a  third  summons  he  attended, 
and  after  waiting  a  considerable  time  was  told  *  the  remove  did 
not  hold,'  he  slapped  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  and  said,  *  Now  I  see 
that  the  queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  my  wife !'  This  being  over- 
heard by  her  majesty,  as  she  stood  by  an  open  window,  she  said, 

*  What  villain  is  this  ?'  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his 
mouth ;"  or  rather,  we  should  suppose,  to  satisfy  him  for  his  loss  of 
time,  and  the  inconvenience  her  uncertainty  of  purpose  had 
occasioned. 

Lord  Semple  of  Beltreis,  the  Scotch  ambassador,  in  one  of  his 
private  letters  to  his  royal  master,  gives  the  following  racy 
account  of  Elizabeth's  testiness  to  her  faithful  kinsman,  lord 
Hunsdon,  on  his  presuming  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  perilous 
subject  of  her  age.  "  At  her  majesty's  returning  from  Hampton 
court,  the  day  being  passing  foul,  she  would  (as  her  custom  is) 
go  on  horseback,  although  she  is  scarce  able  to  sit  upright ;  and 
my  lord  Hunsdon  said  *  It  was  not  meet  for  one  of  her  majestjr's 
years  to  ride  in  such  a  storm.'    She  answered,  in  great  anger, 

*  My  years !  Maids,  to  your  horses  quickly  j'  and  so  rode  all  the 
way,  not  vouchsafing  any  gracious  countenance  to  him  for  two 
days." 
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The  affairs  of  Ireland  daily  assumed  a  more  gloomy  aspect ;  and 
the  province  of  Ulster  was  in  open  rebellion,  under  the  earl  of 
Tyrone.  The  choice  of  a  viceroy  or  deputy  was  still  matter  of 
debate.  The  queen  proposed  lord  Mountjoy,  and  Essex  once 
more  ventured  to  oppose  the  royal  opinion.  Elizabeth  aaigrily 
told  him  that,  '*  since  her  choice  did  not  please  him,  he  should  go 
himself."  Excuses  on  his  part  were  unavailing ;  he  was  compelled 
to  take  that  difficult  and  responsible  office.  When  he  left  London, 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  followed  him  with 
blessings  and  acclamations  for  miles.  The  morning  was  fine,  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  Suldon  when  a  black  cloud  obscured  the 
horizon,  and  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and 
rain  ensued,  which  by  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant  was 
construed  into  an  evil  omen.  When  Essex  reached  Ireland  he 
pursued  policy  of  a  pacific  character.  Unable  to  cope  with 
Tyrone,  from  the  inefficiency  of  his  forces,  he  treated  with  him  in 
an  amicable  manner,  and  granted  such  conditions  as  were  likely 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  firm  peace.  His  conduct  was  misrepresented 
to  the  queen.  He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  making  himself  king 
of  Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrone ;  nay,  even  of  aspiring 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  was  plotting  to  bring  over 
a  wild  Irish  army  to  dethrone  the  queen.  Elizabeth's  health 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  in  which  her  spirits  were 
kept,  and  the  agonizing  conflict  of  her  mind  between  love  and 
hatred. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  had  sent  a  formidable  expedition  to  sea, 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  attempting  a  descent  on  some  part 
of  her  dominions.  Ireland  was  the  weak  point,  which  the  dis- 
affection, produced  by  misgovemment,  rendered  vulnerable ;  and  it 
was  artfully  insinuated  to  her  majesty  that  Essex  was  a  traitor  at 
heart:  With  such  an  admiral  as  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  she  had 
no  cause  to  fear  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  the  treasons  of  Essex 
existed  only  in  the  malignant  representations  of  sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Raleigh,  and  Gobham.  She  wrote,  however,  in  so  bitter  a  style 
to  Essex,  that  he  perceived  his  niin  was  determined  by  the 
powerful  foes  who  guided  the  council,  and  had  poisoned  the  royal 
ear  against  him.  In  an  evil  hour  he  determined  to  return  and 
plead  his  own  cause  to  his  royal  mistress,  in  the  fond  idea  that 
her  own  tenderness  would  second  his  personal  eloquence.  On  the 
28th  of  September  he  arrived  in  London ;  and  learning  that  the 
queen  was  at  Nonsuch,  he  hastily  crossed  the  ferry  at  Lambeth, 
attended  by  only  six  persons,  and  seized  for  his  own  use  the 
horses  of  some  gentlemen,  which  were  waiting  there  for  their 
masters.    He  learned  from  one  of  his  friends,  that  his  great 
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enemy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  was  on  the  road  before  him,  posting 
to  Cecil  to. announce  his  arrival.  It  was  this  adverse  circtun- 
ertance  which  precipitated  the  fate  of  Essex,  who,  urged  by  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  his  character,  spurred  on,  through  mud 
and  mire,  at  headlong  speed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaMng  his 
foe,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  his  return  to 
court.  Grey  had  the  start  of  him,  won  the  fierce  race,  and  had 
already  been  closeted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  ¥dth  Cecil  when 
Essex  arrived  at  the  palace. 

It  was  then  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  rash 
Essex,  without  pausing  for  a  moment's  consideration,  rushed  into 
the  privy-chamber  to  seek  the  queen.  Not  finding  her  there,  he 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  obtain  an  interview  before  his 
enemies  should  have  barred  his  access  to  her  presence,  and,  aU 
breathless,  disordered,  and  travel-stained  as  he  was,  his  very  face 
being  covered  with  spots  of  mud,  he  bui*st  unannounced  into  her 
bedchamber,  flung  himseK  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  covered 
her  hands  with  kisses.  The  queen,  who  was  newly  risen,  and  in 
the  hands  of  her  tirewoman,  with  her  hair  about  her  face,  and 
least  of  all  dreaming  of  seeing  him,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and, 
moved  by  his  passionate  deportment  and  his  caresses,  gave  him  a 
kinder  reception  than  he  had  anticipated ;  for,  when  he  retired 
to  make  his  toilet,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  "  thanked  God,  that 
after  so  many  troublous  storms  abroad,  he  had  found  a  sweet 
calm  at  home."  The  wonder  of  the  court  gossips  was  less  excited 
at  the  unauthorized  return  of  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  than 
that  he  should  have  ventured  to  present  himself  before  the  fas- 
tidious queen  in  such  a  state  of  disarray ;  and  when  the  queen 
granted  a  second  interview,  within  the  hour,  to  the  earl  after  he 
had  changed  his  dress,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  love  would 
prevail  over  every  other  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  their  royal  mis- 
tress. The  time-serving  worldlings  then  ventured  to  pay  their 
coui't  to  him,  and  he  discoursed  pleasantly  with  all  but  the  Cecil 
party. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  sought  the  queen's  presence  again, 
he  found  her  countenance  changed;  she  spoke  to  him  sternly, 
and  ordered  him  to  answer  to  her  council,  who  were  prepared 
to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  in  the  meantime  bade  him  con- 
fine himself  to  his  apartment.  The  following  day,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  earl  was  summoned  to  go  through 
his  first  ordeal.  When  he  entered,  the  lords  of  the  council 
rose  and  saluted  him,  but  reseated  themselves,  while  he  remained 
standing,  bare-headed,  at  the  end  of  the  board,  to  answer  to 
the  charges  that  were    exhibited   against   him   by  Mr.  secre- 
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taoy  Cecil;  to  wit,  "his  disobedience  to  her  majesty's  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  Ireland;  his  presumptuous  letters  written 
to  lier  while  there ;  his  making  so  many  idle  knights ;  his  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  his  duty  in  returning  without  leasre ;  and 
last  (not  least),  his  over-bold  going  to  her  majesty's  presence 
in  her  bedchamber."  This  was,  indeed,  an  offence  not  Hkely  to 
be  forgiven  by  a  royal  coquette  of  sixty-eight,  who,  though  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  ravages  of  time,  was  ambitious  of  maintain- 
ing a  reputation  for  perennial  beauty,  and  had  been  surprised  by 
him,  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  offences,  she  still  regarded  with 
fond,  but  resentful  passion,  at  her  private  morning  toilet,  un- 
dighted  and  uncoif ed,  in  the  most  mortifying  state  of  disarray. 
That  incident  certainly  sealed  the  fate  of  the  luckless  Essex, 
though  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  defective  temper, 
combined  with  many  other  circumstances,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  his  fall.  On  the  following  Monday  he  was  committed  to  the 
lord-keeper's  charge,  at  York  house,  and  the  queen  removed  to 
Richmond.  She  openly  manifested  great  displeasure  against 
Essex ;  and  when  the  old  la4y  Walsingham  made  humble  suit  to 
her  that  she  would  permit  him  to  write  to  his  lady,  who  had  just 
given  birth  to  an  infant,  in  this  season  of  fear  and  trembling,  and 
was  much  troubled  that  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  him,  her 
majesty  would  not  grant  this  request. 

The  queen  was  resolute  in  her  anger,  notwithstanding  all 
supplications,  and  amused  herself  mth  masques  and  tournaments. 
Essex  meantime  refused  food,  and  drank  to  excess,  which  brought 
on  a  severe  illness.  He  sent  for  eight  physicians,  and  talked  of 
making  his  will.  A  warrant  was  made  out  for  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  He  was  prayed 
for  in  all  the  chui'ches  in  London ;  and  the  queen  relented  so  far 
as  to  send  her  own  physician  to  him,  with  a  comfortable  message 
and  a  basin  of  broth.  Possibly  she  might  have  been  reconciled 
to  him,  if  his  sister  lady  Rich's  secret  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Scotland  had  not  been  intercepted  and  shown  to  her ;  in 
which  her  majesty  was  spoken  of  in  very  sarcastic  terms,  and  Essex 
as  if  he  were  sick  of  plajring  the  flatterer  to  her  decayed  charms. 
Essex,  while  writing  the  most  obsequious  letters  to  the  queen,  had 
no  idea  from  whence  the  adverse  current  flowed,  which  rendered 
all  his  efforts  to  mollify  his  angry  sovereign  unavailing.  At  last, 
after  more  than  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  several  star-chamber 
investigations,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  house,  on 
condition  of  not  going  beyond  it.  Elizabeth  deprived  him  of  all 
his  patents  for  monopolies,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  jear.    He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  so  ungrateful  for  the 
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past  benefits  lie  had  enjoyed,  as  to  speak  most  disr^espectfullj  of 
the  queen,  as  an  "  old  woman  crooked  both  in  body  and  mind." 

Essex  now  coxirted  the  Puritans,  and  encouraged  them  to  hold 
conventicles,  and  preach  seditious  sermons  under  his  very  roof ; 
he  formed  a  secret  league  with  the  king  of  Scots,  inciting  him  to 
insist  on  being  recognized  heir  to  the  crown.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  that  sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Baleigh  had  sold 
the  succession  to  Spain  for  the  infanta.  He  received  a  summons, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  to  appear  before  the  council  to  answer  for 
his  treasonable  practices.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  fortified  his 
house,  and  the  next  day  collected  three  hundred  deluded  partizans 
for  his  defence.  The  queen  sent  the  lord-chancellor  and  others  of 
her  great  state  officers  to  parley  with  him,  and  demand  the  reason 
of  his  conduct.  Essex  arrested  and  shut  them  up  in  his  house, 
while  he  sallied  forth  into  the  streets,  with  his  friend  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  at  the  head  of  his  frantic  party,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  tumult  in  the  city  against  the  queen's 
advisers,  by  raising  the  cry,  "  England  is  sold  to  Spain  by  Cecil 
and  Raleigh.  Citizens  of  London,  arm  for  the  queen !"  Finding 
it  impossible  to  rouse  the  people,  Essex  forced  his  way  through 
St.  Paul's  to  Queenhithe ;  where  he  and  Southampton  took  boat, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Essex  house  in  the  Strand ;  but 
found  all  his  prisoners  had  been  liberated. 

The  queen  was  at  dinner  when  she  heard  that  Essex  was 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  city ;  but  she  was  no  more  disturbed 
than  if  she  had  been  told  there  was  a  fray  in  Fleet  street.  Her 
attendants  were  struck  with  consternation  when  it  was  repoi'ted 
that  he  had  succeeded.  Elizabeth  alone  had  the  courage  to  propose 
going  in  person  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  saying,  "  there  was  not 
one  among  them  would  dare  to  meet  a  single  glance  of  hei*  eye." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Essex  house  was  neither  formed  nor  provided  for  a  siege ;  and 
the  cries  of  the  terrified  ladies,  when  the  lord-admiral  brought  the 
artillery,  compelled  Essex  and  Southampton  to  surrender. 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
before  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  trial.  Even  if  the 
majority  of  the  commissioners  had  not  been  the  sworn  foes  of 
Essex,  he  must  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
for  he  had  committed  overt  acts  of  treason,  which  nothing  but  mad- 
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Bess  could  excuse.  The- worst  pang  for  Essex  was,  to  see  his  former 
friend  Bacon  rise  to  refute  his  defence,  and  extol  the  characters  of 
Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  Gobham.  Essex  bade  him  remember,  "  that  it 
was  himself  who  had  composed  the  eloquent  letters  which  he  had 
been  advised  to  write  to  her  majesty  exposing  their  faults."  Essex 
was,  of  course,  condemned :  when  the  sentence  was  pronoimced,  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  a  whit  dismayed  to  receive  this  doom.  Death  is 
as  welcome  to  me  as  life.  Let  my  poor  quarters,  which  have  done 
her  majesty  true  service  in  divers  parts  of  the  world,  be  sacrificed 
and  disposed  of  at  her  majesty's  pleasure."  His  execution  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  25th,  Ash  Wednesday.  Elizabeth 
signed  the  waiTant,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  tremour  of  her 
haJid,  from  agitation,  is  discernible  in  that  fatal  autograph ;  but 
the  facsimile  of  the  signature  contradicts  the  fond  tradition,  for 
it  is  firmly  written,  and  as  elaborately  flourished  as  if  she  thought 
more  of  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship  than  of  the  awful  act  of 
giving  effect  to  the  sentence  that  doomed  the  mangling  axe  of  the 
executioner  to  lay  the  head  of  her  familiar  friend  and  kinsman  in 
the  dust.    Essex  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  ring  which,  it  is  said,  the  queen  had 
given  to  Essex  in  a  moment  of  fondness,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
affection,  mth  an  intimation  "  that  if  ever  he  forfeited  her  favour, 
if  he  sent  it  back  to  her,  the  sight  of  it  would  insure  her 
forgiveness,"  must  not  be  lightly  rejected.  It  is  not  only  related 
by  Osborne,  who  is  considered  a  fair  authority  for  other  things, 
and  quoted  by  histoiians  of  all  parties,  but  it  is  a  family  tradition 
of  the  Careys,  who  were  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  in  the 
secret,  as  they  were  the  relations  and  friends  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
following  is  the  version  given  by  lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  a 
descendant  of  that  house,  to  the  editor  of  her  great-uncle  Robert 
Carey's  memoirs :  **  When  Essex  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
detennined  to  try  the  virtue  of  the  ring,  by  sending  it  to  the 
queen,  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  her  promise ;  but  knowing  he 
was  sun'ounded  by  the  creatures  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
taking  his  life,  he  was  fearful  of  trusting  it  to  any  of  his 
attendants.  At  length,  looking  out  of  his  window,  he  saw  early 
one  morning  a  boy  whose  countenance  pleased  him ;  and  him  he 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  carry  the  ring,  which  he  threw  down  to  him 
from  above,  to  the  lady  Scrope,  his  cousin,  who  had  taken  friendly 
interest  in  his  fate.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  canied  it  to  the 
countess  of  Nottingham,  the  cruel  sister  of  the  fail*  and  gentle 
Scrope,  and  as  both  these  ladies  were  of  the  royal  bedchamber, 
the  mistake  might  easily  occur.    The  countess  canned  the  ring  to 
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her  husband,  the  lord-admiral,  who  was. the  deadly  foe  of  Essex, 
and  told  him  the  message,  but  he  bade  her  suppress  both."  The 
queen,  unconscious  of  the  accident,  waited  in  the  painful  suspense 
of  an  angry  lover  for  the  expected  token  to  arrive;  but  not 
receiving  it,  she  concluded  that  he  was  too  proud  to  make  this 
last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and,  after  having  once  revoked  the 
wari'ant,  she  ordered  the  execution  to  proceed.  It  was  not  till  the 
axe  had  absolutely  fallen,  that  the  world  could  believe  that 
Elizabeth  would  take  the  life  of  Essex.  Raleigh  incurred  the 
deepest  odium  for  his  share  in  bringing  his  noble  rival  to  the 
block.  He  had  witnessed  his  execution  from  the  armoury  in  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  was  found  in  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
who,  as  if  nothing  of  painful  import  had  occurred,  was  that 
morning  amusing  herself  with  playing  on  the  virginals. 

When  the  news  was  officially  announced  that  the  tragedy  was 
over,  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  privy-chamber;  but  the 
queen  continued  to  play,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  casting  a 
significant  glance  at  Raleigh,  observed,  as  if  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  her  majesty's  fingers  on  the  instrument,  which  was  a  sort 
of  open  spinet,  "When  Jacks  start  up,  then  heads  go  down." 
Every  one  undei*stood  the  bitter  pun  contained  in  this  allusion. 

At  her  departure  from  Basing,  Elizabeth  made  ten  knights, 
the  largest  number  she  had  ever  made  at  one  time.  She  said 
"  she  had  done  more  than  any  of  her  ancestors  had  ever  done,  or 
any  other  prince  in  Christendom  was  able  to  do ;  namely,  in  her 
Hampshire  progress  this  year,  entertained  a  royal  ambassador 
royally  in  her  subjects*  houses."  On  her  homeward  progress  the 
queen  visited  sir  Edward  Coke,  her  attorney-general,  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  where  she  was  most  sumptuously  feasted,  and  presented 
with  jewels  and  other  gifts  to  the  value  of  lOOOZ.  or  1200Z. 

In  September  1602  the  Spaniards  effected  a  landing  in  Ireland, 
dnd  took  the  town  of  Kinsale;  but  were  defeated,  and  finally 
didven  out  of  that  realm  by  the  new  lord-deputy,  Mountjoy, 
The  hostile  preparations  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  had  caused  some 
alarm  to  Elizabeth's  ministers,  but  were  treated  by  herself  with 
contempt.  "I  shall  never  fear,"  she  said,  "the  threats  of  a 
prince  who  was  twelve  years  in  learning  his  alphabet." 

Hentzner  affirms  "  that  he  counted  on  London  bridge  no  less 
than  three  hundred  heads  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  for 
high  treason" — a  melancholy  evidence  that  Elizabeth,  in  her 
latter  years,  had  flung  the  dove  from  her  sceptre,  and  exchanged 
curtana,  the  pointless  sword  of  mercy,  for  the  sword  of  vengeance. 

Elizabeth  summoned  her  last  parliament  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  27th  of  October,  1601.    She  opened  it  in  person 
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with  unwonted  pomp,  bat  her  enfeebled  frame  was  nnable  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  royal  robes,  and  she  was  actually 
m-ni\r\g  to  the  ground,  when  the  nearest  nobleman  caught  and 
supported  her  in  his  arms.  Yet  she  rallied  her  expiring  energies, 
and  went  through  the  fatiguing  ceremonial  with  her  usual  dignity 
a^d  grace. 

The  session  commenced  with  a  stormy  discussion  on  mono- 
polies, which  had  now  increased  to  so  oppressive  a  degree,  that 
the  sole  right  to  sell  or  issue  licences  for  the  sale  of  wine, 
vinegar,  oil,  salt,  starch,  steel,  coals,  and  almost  every  necessary 
of  life,  was  vested  in  the  person  of  some  greedy,  unprincipled 
courtier  or  wealthy  individual,  who  had  purchased  that  privilege 
from  the  minister  or  ladies  of  the  Jbedchamber.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  the  people  of  England  would  bear  this  grievance  no 
longer.  The  exigencies  of  the  government  required  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war  in 
Ireland,  and  the  commons  chose  to  discuss  the  monopoly  question 
first ;  but  the  queen  prevented  this  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  her 
government,  by  sending  a  most  gracious  and  conciliatory  message 
to  the  house,  signifying  her  intention  of  redressing  all  grievances 
by  the  exercise  of  her  regal  authority.  The  commons'  deputation 
of  140  members,  with  their  speaker,  waited  upon  her  to  return 
thanks,  and  she  addressed  them  at  some  length,  expressing  her 
affection  for  her  people,  and  her  satisfaction  "that  the  harpies 
and  horse-leeches,"  as  she,  in  her  energetic  phraseology,  termed 
the  monopolists,  "  had  been  exposed  to  her.  I  had  rather,"  said 
she,  "  that  my  heart  and  hand  should  perish,  than  either  heart  or 
hand  should  allow  such  privileges  to  monopolists  as  may  be 
prejudicial  to  my  people.  The  splendour  of  regal  majesty  hath 
not  so  blinded  mine  eyes,  that  licentious  power  should  prevail 
with  me  more  than  justice.  The  glory  of  the  name  of  a  king  may 
deceive  those  princes  that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gUded  pills 
may  deceive  a  sick  patient ;  but  I  am  none  of  those  princes,  for  I 
know  that  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed  for  the  good  and 
advantage  of  those  that  are  committed  to  me  not  of  myself,  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted,  and  that  an  account  is  one  day  to  be  given 
before  another  judgment-seat.  I  think  myself  most  happy  that, 
by  God's  assistance,  I  have  hitheiix)  so  prosperously  governed  the 
commonwealth,  in  all  respects;  and  that  I  have  such  subjects 
that,  for  their  good,  I  would  willingly  lose  both  kingdom  and 
life."  She  concluded  this  beautiful  speech,  the  last  she  ever 
addressed  to  her  senate,  by  entreating  them  "  Not  to  impute  the 
blame  to  her,  if  they  had  suffered  from  the  abuses  of  which  they 
complained ;  for  princes'  servants  were  too  often  set  more  upon 
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tlieii*  private  advantage  than  tlie  good  of  either  the  sovereign  or 
the  people."  The  parliament  returned  the  most  dutiful  acknow- 
ledgments, granted  an  extraordinary  supply,  and  was  dissolved 
in  November. 

The  following  spring  the  aged  queen  appeared  to  have  made  a 
considerable  rally  in  point  of  health.  In  March,  1602,  the  French 
ambassador  records  that  her  majesty  took  her  daily  walking 
exercise  on  Richmond  green,  with  greater  spirit  and  activity  than 
could  have  been  expected  at  her  years.  She  entertained  the  duke 
of  Nevers,  April  28,  with  a  costly  banquet  at  her  palace  at 
Hichmond,  and  after  dinner  opened  the  ball  with  him,  in  a  gal- 
liard,  which  she  danced  with  wonderful  agility  for  her  time  of  Hf e. 

She  honoured  the  ancient  popular  customs  pf  England  in  the 
olden  time,  by  going  a-Maying  with  her  court  in  the  gi*een  glades 
of  Lewisham,  two  or  three  miles  from  her  palace  of  Greenwich. 
To  use  a  familiar  phi*ase,  she  appeared  as  if  she  had  .taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  she  adopted  the  whimsical  method  of 
damping  the  eager  hopes  of  the  king  of  Scotland  for  his  speedy 
succession  to  the  English  throne,  by  keeping  his  ambassador,  sir 
Roger  Ashton,  waiting  for  his  audience  in  a  place  where  he 
could  see  her,  behind  a  part  of  the  tapestry,  which  was  turned 
back  as  if  by  accident,  dancing  in  her  privy-chamber  to  the 
sound  of  a  small  fiddle.  His  excellency  was  actually  detained 
cooling  his  heels  in  the  lobby  while  she  performed  corantos  and 
other  gallant  feats  of  dancing,  that  he  might  report  to  his 
sovereign  how  vigorous  and  sprightly  she  "was,  and  that  his 
inheritance  might  yet  be  long  in  coming.  This  sunmier  she  made 
a  little  series  of  festive  visits  in  the  vicinity  of  her  metropolis, 
and  was  gratified  with  the  usual  sum  of  adulation  and  presents ; 
but  it  is  expressly  noticed,  that  on  her  visit  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  she  was  disappointed  because  she  was  not  presented 
with  the  costly  suit  of  tapestry  hangings,  which  represented  all 
the  battles  of  her  valiant  host  with  the  Spanish  armada. 

The  gay  life  her  majesty  was  leading  in  the  month  of  September 
is  thus  described  by  one  of  her  nobles : — "  We  are  frolic  here  at 
court :  much  dancing,  in  the  privy-chamber,  of  country  dances 
before  the  queen's  majesty,  who  is  exceedingly  pleased  therewith. 
Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time  most  liked,  but  in  winter, '  LuUaby,' 
an  old  song  of  Mr.  Bird,  will  be  more  in  request,  as  I  think." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  earl  of  W'^'^cester,  an  ancient  servant 
and  contemporary  of  the  queen,  wl  iought  that  a  refreshing 
nap,  lulled  by  the  soft  sounds  of  Bird's  exquisite  melody,  would 
better  suit  his  royal  mistress  than  her  usual  after-dinner  diver- 
sions of  frisking,  beneath  the  burden  of  seventy  years,  to  some  of 
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the  spirii-Btining  IriBli  ttmcs  newly  imported  to  the  "Rnglish 
court.  Under  this  gay  exterior  the  mighty  Elizabeth  carried  a 
heart  full  of  profound  grief.  It  was  observed  that,  after  the  death 
of  Essex,  the  people  ceased  to  greet  her  with  the  rapturous 
demonstrations  of  afiEection  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  salute  her  when  she  appeared  in  public.  They  could  not 
forgive  the  loss  of  that  generous  and  g^allant  nobleman,  the  only 
popular  object  of  her  favour,  whom  she  had  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  days ;  and  now,  wherever  she  was  seen,  a  gloomy  silence 
reigned  in  the  streets  through  which  she  passed.  These  indica- 
tions of  the  change  in  her  subjects'  feelings  towards  her  are  said 
to  have  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  aged  queen,  and  occa- 
sioned that  depression  of  spirits  which  preceded  her  death.  A 
trifling  incident  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  a  painful  and 
ominous  impression  on  her  imagination.  Her  coronation-ring, 
which  she  had  worn  night  and  day  ever  -since  her  inauguration, 
having  grown  into  her  finger,  it  became  necessary  to  have  it  filed 
off;  and  this  was  regarded  by  her  as  an  evil  portent. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  she  confided  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, count  de  Beaumont,  "  that  she  was  a- weary  of  life,"  and 
with  sighs  and  tears  alluded  to  the  death  of  Essex,  that  subject 
which  appears  to  have  been  ever  in  her  thoughts,  and  "when 
unthought  of,  still  the  spi-ing  of  thought."  It  is  well  known  that 
Elizabeth  caused  the  die  of  the  last  gold  coin  that  was  struck, 
with  the  'likeness  of  her  time-broken  profile,  to  be  destroyed,  in 
her  indignation  at  its  ugliness. 

A  fearful  complication  of  complaints  had  settled  on  the  queen, 
and  began  to  draw  visibly  to  a  climax.  She  suffered  greatly  with 
the  gout  in  her  hands  and  fingers,  yet  was  never  heard  to  com- 
plain of  what  she  felt  in  the  way  of  personal  pain,  but  continued 
to  talk  of  progresses  and  festivities,  as  though  she  expected  her 
days  to  be  prolonged  through  years  to  come.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  the  queen  having  sickened  two  days  before  of  a  cold, 
and  being  forewarned  by  Dee,  who  retained  his  mysterious 
influence  over  her  mind  to  the  last,  to  beware  of  Whitehall, 
removed  to  Richmond,  which  she  said, "  was  the  warm  winter-box 
to  shelter  her  old  age."  She  removed,  on  a  wet,  stormy  day, 
to  Richmond.  When  she  first  arrived  the  change  of  air  appeared 
to  have  had  a  salutary  effect,  for  she  was  well  amended  of  her 
cold;  but  on  the  28th  of  February  she  began  to  sicken  again. 
All  contemporary  writers  bear  witness  to  the  increased  dejec- 
tion of  her  mind  after  visiting  her  dying  kinswoman,  the  countess 
of  Nottingham  j  but  the  particulars  of  that  visit  rest  on  historical 
tradition  only.    It  is  said  that  the  countess,  pressed  in  conscience 
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on  accoTint  of  lier  detention  of  the  ring  which  Essex  had  sent 
to  the  queen  as  an  appeal  to  her  mercy,  could  not  die  in  peace 
untn  she  had  revealed  the  truth  to  her  majesty,  and  craved  her 
pardon.  But  Elizabeth,  in  a  transport  of  mingled  grief  and  fury, 
shook,  or  as  others  have  said,  struck  the  dying  penitent  in  her 
bed,  with  these  words,  "  Grod  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can !" 
The  deathbed  confession  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham  gave  a 
rude  shock  to  the  fast  ebbing  sands  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen. 
Her  distress  on  that  occasion,  though  the  circumstances  which 
caused  it  were  not  generally  known  till  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  is  mentioned  by  de  Beaumont,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  to  monsieur  de  Villeroy. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  summoned  to  attend 
her  deathbed  with  his  consolations,  said  to  her,  "Madam,  you 
ought  to  hope  much  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Tour  piety,  your  zeal, 
and  the  admirable  work  of  the  Reformation,  which  you  have 
happily  established,  affoi-d  great  grounds  of  confidence  for  you." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  "  the  crown  which  I  have  borne  so 
long,  has  given  enough  vanity  in  my  time.  I  beseech  you  not  to 
augment  it  in  this  hour,  when  I  am  so  near  my  death."  After 
this,  records  Carey,  "  he  began  to  pray,  and  all  that  were  by 
did  answer  him.  After  he  had  continued  long  in  prayer,  the  old 
man's  knees  were  weary :  he  blessed  her,  and  meant  to  rise  and 
leave  her.  The  queen  made  a  sign  with  her  hand:  my  sister 
Scrope,  knowing  her  meaning,  told  the  bishop  *  the  queen  desired 
he  would  pray  still.'  He  did  so  for  a  long  half-^our  after,  and 
then  thought  to  leave  her."  Elizabeth,  speechless,  agonizing,  and 
aware  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  aid  of  the  physician  or  the 
nurse,  was  eager  now  for  spiritual  medicine.  She  had  tasted  in 
that  dark  hour  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  the  thirst  of  the  immortal 
spirit  was  not  lightly  satiated.  She  made,  a  second  time,  a 
sign  to  have  the  archbishop  continue  in  prayer.*  "He  did 
so  for  half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  cries  to  God  for  her 
soul's  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit  that 
the  queen,  to  all  our  sight,  much  rejoiced  thereat,"  continues  the 
eye-witness  of  this  impressive  scene,  "  and  gave  testimony  to  us 
all  of  her  Chiistian  and  comfortable  end.  By  this  time  it  grew 
late,  and  every  one  departed,  all  but  the  women  who  attended 

her This,"  pursues  he,  "  that  I  heai-d  with  my  eai's,  and 

did  see  with  mine  eyes,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  down,  and  to 
affirm  it  for  a  truth  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian."  As  those  of 
a  trusted  and  beloved  kinsman  of  Elizabeth,  the  statements  of 

*  Autobiogi'aphy  of  sir  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Minmouth. 
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sir  Robert  Carey  are  doubtless  of  great  importance.  Few,  indeed, 
of  those  who  are  admitted  to  visit  the  deathbeds  of  sovereigns 
have  left  such  graphic  records  of  their  last  hours.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  add,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  while 
death  was  thus  dealing  with  the  aged  queen,  this  very  Carey, 
and  his  sister,  lady'Scrope,  were  intently  watching  the  ebbing 
tide  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  first  to  hail  the  impatient 
Mng  of  Scots  as  her  successor. 

The  spirit  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  after  all,  passed  away  so 
quietly,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  self-interested  spies  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded  was  baffled,  and  no  one  knew  the  moment  of 
her  departure.  Exhausted  by  her  devotions,  she  had,  after  the 
archbishop  left  her,  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  she  never 
awoke,  and  about  three  in  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  ceased  to  breathe.  Lady  Scrope  gave  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  fact,  by  sUently  dropping  a  sapphire  ring  to  her  brother,  who 
was  lurking  beneath  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  death  at 
Richmond  palace.  This  ring,  long  after  known  in  court  tradition 
as  the  "  blue  ring,"  had  been  confided  to  lady  Scrope  by  James, 
as  a  certain  signal  which  was  to  announce  the  decease  of  the 
queen.  Sir  Robert  Carey  caught  the  token,  and  departed,  at 
fiery  speed,  to  announce  the  tidings  in  Scotland.  His  adventures 
belong  to  another  portion  of  this  work. 

Carey  himself  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  l\is  autobiogi-aphy.  He  affirms  that,  after  he  hod  assisted  at 
the  last  prayers  for  his  dying  mistress,  he  returned  to  his 
lodging,  leaving  word  with  one  in  the  cofferer's  chamber  to  call 
him  if  it  was  thought  the  queen  would  die,  and  that  he  gave  the 
porter  an  angel  to  let  him  come  in  at  any  time  when  he  called. 
Early  on  the  Thursday  morning  the  sentinel  he  had  left  in  the 
cofferer's  chamber  brought  him  word  that  the  queen  was  dead. 
"  I  rose,"  says  he,  "  and  made  all  the  haste  to  the  gate  to  get  in. 
I  was  answered,  I  could  not  enter,  aU  the  lords  of  the  council 
having  been  there,  and  commanded  that  none  should  go  in  or  out 
but  by  warrant  from  them.  At  the  very  instant  one  of  the 
council,  the  comptroller,  asked  if  I  were  at  the  gate  ?  I  answered 
•  Yes,'  and  desired  to  know  how  the  queen  did  ?  he  answered, 
'Pretty  weU."*  When  Carey  was  admitted,  he  found  all  the 
ladies  in  the  cofferer's  chamber  weeping  bitterly — a  more  touching 
tribute  perhaps,  to  the  memory  of  their  royal  mistress,  than  all 
the  pompous  and  elaborate  lamentations  that  the  poets  and 
poetasters  of  the  age  laboured  to  bestow  on  her,  in  illustration  of 
the  grief  which  was  supposed  to  pervade  all  hearts  throughout 
the  realm  at  her  decease. 
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This  great  female  sovereign  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  her  reign,  March  24,  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  called  Lady  day. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  most  royally  interred  in  "Westminster 
abbey,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1603.  "  At  which  time,"  says  old 
Stowe,  "  the  city  of  Westminster  was  surcharged  with  multitudes 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  in  the  streets,  houses,  windows,  leads,  and 
gutters,  who  came  to  see  the  obsequy.  And  when  they  beheld 
her  statue,  or  effigy,  lying  on  the  coffin,  set  forth  in  royal  robes, 
having  a  crown  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  a  baU  and  a  sceptre 
in  either  hand,  there  was  such  a  general  sighing,  groaning,  and 
weeping,  as  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  or  known  in  the  memory 
of  man ;  neither  doth  any  history  mention  any  people,  time,  or 
state,  to  make  like  lamentation  for  the  death  of  their  sovereign." 
The  funereal  statue  which,  by  its  close  resemblance  to  their 
deceased  sovereign,  moved  the  sensibility  of  the  loyal  and  excitable 
portion  of  the  spectators  at  her  obsequies  in  this  powerful  manner, 
was  no  other  than  the  faded  wax- work  effigy  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
preserved  in  that  little  mysterious  cell  of  "Westminster  abbey 
called  the  wax- work  chamber,  for  the  sight  of  which  an  additional 
sixpence  was  formerly  extorted  from  the  visitors  to  that  venerable 
fane ! 

Elizabeth  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  her  sister  and 
predecessor  in  the  regal  office,  Mary  Tudor.  Her  successor,  king 
James  I.,  has  left  a  lasting  evidence  of  his  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  in  the  noble  monument  he  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Her  recumbent  e^gj  reposes  beneaii  a 
stately  canopy  on  a  slab  of  pure  white  marble,  which  is  supported 
by  four  lions.  Her  head  rests  on  tasseUed  and  embroidered 
cushions,  her  feet  on  a  couchant  lion.  She  is  mantled  in  her 
royal  robes,  lined  with  ermine,  and  attired  in  farthingale  and 
ruff,  but  there  is  almost  a  classical  absence  of  ornament  in  her 
dress.  Her  closely-curled  hair  is  covered  with  a  very  simple  cap, 
though  of  the  regal  form,  but  she  has  no  crown,  and  the  sceptre 
has  been  broken  from  her  hand;  so  has  the  cross  from  the 
imperial  orb,  which  she  holds  in  the  other.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  this  country  to  whom  a  monument  has  been 
given,  and  one  of  the  few  whose  glory  required  it  not. 
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ASSE  OF  DENHAKK, 

(^VSSS^aXSiSOKT  OW  JAMS&  L,  KIXG  OF  GREAT  BRCTAnf 

ASD  IRELAND. 


A'SnsnRf  or  Anna  of  Denmark,  was  tlie  first  qfoeen-conaart  d 
OnmaX  Britain;  a  title  wbich  has  been  borne  bj  the  wires  cC 
oar  sovereigns  £r»m  the  conunencementof  the  aerenteenthcentoij 
to  the  death  of  the  hite  qneen  Adehude. 

Anna  was  descended  from  Frederic,  sorereign  duke  of  Hoktein, 
elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Norwaj  for  aiding  to  ezpd  his 
nephew,  Christiem  IL,  noiorioos  as  a  tyrant ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  oljectionable  in  those  fierce  times,  he  had  no  male  heirt:* 
He  remained  Boman  Catholic  when  his  sabjects  wished,  like  their 
neighbours  the  Holsteiners,  to  become  Lntherans.  His  son 
Christiem  IIL  completed  the  Bef ormation. 

Frederic  IL,  who  socceeded  his  father  Christiem  UL,  was, 
although  his  name  is  not  prominent  in  history,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  sorereigns  in  Europe,  and  a  jnst  and  good 
man«  He  married  Sophia,  princess  of  Mecklenburgh,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Anna  was  bom  at  Scan- 
derburg,  December  12,  1577.  8he  could  not  walk  until  she  was 
nine  years  old.  Her  chamberlains  and  nurses  carried  her  about 
in  their  arms  wherever  she  went;  she  was,  howeyer,  very  well 
mode,  and  in  after  years  celebrated  for  her  agile  dancing. 

The  young  king  of  Scotland,  James  VI.,  was  the  most  suitable 
husband  for  Anna  of  Denmark  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  the  world. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  and 
her  consort  and  cousin  Henry  eaii  of  Damley.  James  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  by  his  mother's  enemies  at  Stirling 
custlo,  when  an  infant. 

James  VI.  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Frederic  II.,  on  account 
of  th(^  manly  manner  in  which  that  monarch  had  exei-ted  himself 
to  clear  Mary  Stuart's  fame.  The  earl  of  Both  well,  who  had 
effected  a  forced  marriage  with  her  after  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, had  been  captured  and  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  on  his  deathbed  cleared  the  queen  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  crime,  and  revealed  his  accomplices — Mui*ray  and 
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Morton.  Oopies  of  his  confession,  attested  bj  many  witnesses, 
Frederic  II.  had  sent  to  every  court  in  Europe,  especially  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  carefully  suppressed.  In  Scotland  it 
was  brought  in  eyidence  against  the  murderer  Morton. 

The  young  king  never  forgot  the  friendship  of  king  Frederic  to 
his  hapless  mother ;  and  though  held  by  faction  in  Scotland  in 
nearly  as  much  restraint  as  she  was  in  England,  he  resolved  to 
marry  the  Danish  princess,  and  no  other.  After  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  had  been  put  to  death  in  England,  queen  Elizabeth  with- 
drew the  opposition  she  had  previously  made  to  his  marriage. 
Frederic  II.,  meantime,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  isles,  which  had  been  pawned  by  Denmark  to  Scot- 
land in  the  preceding  century.  He  offered  to  pay  the  debt,  and 
threatened  to  enforce  his  claims  by  war  unless  they  were  given 
up  to  him.  James  YI.  much  pr^erred  a  wife  to  war;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  prince&B  Anna  was  to  have  the  isles  as 
part  of  her  portion,  but  if  not  married  before  the  1st  May,  1589, 
all  was  to  be  nuU  and  void.  Before  that  date  Frederic  II.  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  leaving  the  disposal  of  his  daughter  Anna  to 
his  queen,  the  regent  Sophia,  who  forwarded  the  maiTiage  with 
all  speed. 

Janies  YI.  and  Anna  of  Denmark  were  wedded  by  proxy  at 
Cronenburg,  a  strong  fortress-palace  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  Keith, 
the  earl  marischal,  representing  his  king,  August,  1589.  A  noble 
Danish  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Peter  Munch,  was  appointed 
to  biing  the  Danish  bride  and  her  ladies  to  Scotland.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  at  a  time  of  year  when  weather  is  finest  on  the 
German  Ocean,  the  Danish  fleet  could  never  make  the  Scottish 
shores.  Twice  was  land  sighted  by  the  great  ship  which  carried 
the  admiral's  flag  and  the  bride,  and  twice  were  all  beaten  back  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.  At  last  the  Danish  princess  wrote  a  piteous 
letter  to  her  newly-espoused  king,  telling  him  of  her  disnud  con- 
dition. At  Upslo  frost  had  set  in ;  those  ships  not  utterly  dis- 
abled were  bound  in  ice.  Terrible  mountains,  almost  impassable 
even  in  summer,  cut  off  all  communication  with  Denmark.  There 
was  little  to  sustain  life  at  Upslo,  yet  it  seemed  impossible  but 
that  the  bride  must  winter  there.  What  made  the  situation  of 
the  Danish  princess  the  more  pitiable  was  the  folly  of  admiral 
Peter  Munch,  who,  instead  of  attributing  the  failure  of  the  beaten- 
back  expedition  to  his  own  bad  seamanship,  vowed  that  his  fleet 
was  bewitched,  because  he  had  once  given  a  witch's  husband,  one 
of  the  baillies  of  Copenhagen,  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  witch- wife, 
he  said,  had  baffled  his  fleet  out  of  spite.  The  young  princess 
did  not  repeat  this  folly.     The  realities  of  her  situation  were 
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distressing  and  dangerous  enoogli,  witHoat  raising  imaginmy 
difficulties. 

Bj  all  tHe  laws  and  customs  of  royalty,  Anna  of  Denmark  was 
now  wife  to  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  He  took  the  manly  and 
courageous  resolution  of  going  himself  to  relieve  her  from  her 
dangers  and  distresses.  Yet  there  were  serious  impediments :  hia 
people,  who  adored  him,  having  experienced  some  relief  from 
anarchy  since  he  had  governed,  would  not  permit  him  to  encoun- 
ter danger.  He  had  no  money — ^the  rebels  had  spent  it  all;  lie 
had  no  fleet,  excepting  a  few  cockle-shells  of  merchant  brigs  under 
two  hundred  tons.  How  could  he  hope  to  keep  afloat  in  October 
on  seas  where  the  mighty  fleet  of  Denmark,  that  great  naval 
power,  had  failed  in  August  weather  P  Nevertheless,  after  making 
effective  arrangements  for  government  in  his  absence,  he  left 
Edinburgh  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  October  20,  1589,  and 
embarked  secretly  on  board  his  largest  ship,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  wind  to  his  intrepid  and 
generous  undertaking,  that  he  landed  at  Fliesen,  in  Norway,  on 
November  7. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  Anna  of  Denmark's  refuge  was 
most  difficult,  almost  impossible  to  And.  The  young  king  and  his 
trusty  band  were  wandering  on  that  dismal  coast  to  the  middle  of 
November,  without  reaching  XJpslo.  At  last  the  retreat,  half 
buried  up  in  snow,  was  traced  by  James.  Leaving  his  train  to 
follow  as  well  as  they  might,  he  pushed  on.  Entering  Anna's  hut 
with  small  ceremony,  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was,  the  young 
king  of  Scotland  at  once  declared  that  he  was  come  to  her  aid, 
and  frankly  tendered  his  bride  a  salute.  Anna  at  flrst  drew  back 
in  some  alarm,  but  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  he  was  her  wedded 
lord,  she  received  him  with  the  affection  and  gratitude  he 
deserved. 

James  VI.  married  Anne  next  Sunday,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
English.  Davie  Lindsay,  the  king's  chaplain,  officiated ;  the 
service  was  in  French,  because  the  bride  and  bridegroom  both 
understood  that  language.  The  banquet  was  spread  as  well  as 
the  savage  place  permitted,  but  the  wild  winds  sung  the  marriage 
music  in  deafening  tones;  the  storms,  which  had  abated  their 
fury  while  James  was  on  the  seas,  set  in  with  redoubled  force,  so 
as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  return  to  Scotland  that  season.  An 
adventurous  mountaineer,  however,  for  high  reward,  traversed 
the  vast  alps  of  Norway,  and  crossiag  Sweden,  carried  the  news  to 
queen  Sophia  of  Denmark,  who  entreated  that  the  king  and  her 
daughter  would  cross  the  same  passes,  and,  if  possible,  winter  with 
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lier  at  Copenhagen.  James  chose  to  try  the  dangers  in  his  own 
person  before  he  ventured  that  of  his  bride. 

He  bade  her  tender  adieus,  December  22,  and,  aided  by  the  Nor- 
way guides,  bravely  forced  the  tenible  passes,  and  at  last  saw  the 
eoast  of  Sweden.  There  were  doubts  regarding  peace,  but  James 
sent  forward  William  Murray,  one  of  his  confidential  servants,  to 
ask  leave  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  then  turning  on  his  own  steps, 
braved  again  aU  the  dangers  of  the  Norway  alps  in  midwinter,, 
and  safely  reached  Upslo  once  more.  The  bride  and  her  suite  set 
out  with  him  directly.  At  Bahouse,  near  the  Swedish  frontier. 
Will  Murray  made  his  appeai'ance  on  the  frozen  river,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  cavalry  the  king  of  Sweden  had  sent  for  the 
escort  of  his  ally  of  Scotland. 

All  went  merrily  now.  Queen  Sophia  had  come  to  Cronenburg, 
in  Denmark,  within  sight  of  Elsingberg,  on  the  Swedish  coast* 
where  the  bridal  party  arrived  in  the  midst  of  storms  so  out- 
rageous that  three  days  elapsed  before  the  short  crossing  could 
be  made.  Anna  was  received  at  Cronenburg  with  transport  by 
her  queen-mother,  the  young  king  her  brother,  her  sister  Eliza«> 
beth,  and  little  Ulric,  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  winter  waa 
spent  with  great  festivity.  In  the  spring,  after  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland  had  witnessed  the  marriage  of  her  sister  Elizabeth 
with  the  young  duke  of  Brunswick,  admiral  Peter  Munch  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  refitted  Danish  fleet,  and,  without  any  impedi- 
ments from  his  enemies  the  witches,  landed  the  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland  safely  at  Leith. 

Preparations  for  her  coronation  were  instantly  commenced  by 
her  indefatigable  consort;  who,  after  borrowing  silk  stockings 
from  one  friend,  and  money  and  plate  of  another,  contrived  to 
have  all  ready  by  May  17, 1590. 

Religious  dissensions  occurred  respecting  the  coronation  oath 
her  Scottish  majesty  was  to  take.  Finally,  the  matter  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  king  James  and  Davie  Lindsay.  The  queen  was 
robed  in  thirty  ells  of  purple  velvet  lined  with  white  silk,  and 
embroidered  round  with  gold  foliage.  She  was  drawn  in  a  car 
lined  with  crimson,  in  which  sat  with  her,  Katrine  Skinkel  and 
Anna  Kroas,  her  two  Danish  ladies.  Thus  she  was  brought  in 
solemn  procession  to  old  Holyrood,  and  entered  the  abbey  church, 
where  king  James  and  his  officers  awaited  her,  with  the  queen's 
regalia.  As  she  was  crowned  entirely  by  his  grace  and  favour 
*— so  went  the  Scottish  law — ^his  majesty  sent  the  crown  and 
sceptre  by  the  hands  of  his  great  officers,  as  they  were  required. 
The  scepteiing  and  crowning  thus  finished,  Davie  Lindsay  ten- 
dered the  oath  as  follows,  the  queen  repeating  it : — 
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'*  I,  Anna  queen  of  Scotland,  before  God  and  his  angels,  wholly  promise  tlmt 
during  the  course  of  my  life  1  will  worship  that  same  eternal  God,  according  to  his 
will  revealed  in  the  Holy  Sciiptures :  that  I  withstand  all  papistical  superetitions, 
and  ceremonies,  and  rites  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  And  I  will  procure  pence 
to  the  kirk  of  God  within  this  kingdom.  So  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  have 
mercy  upon  me  I    Amen** 

After  the  oaths  of  obedience  were  taken  to  her  as  the  king's 
consort,  and  a  long  sermon  preached,  the  queen,  wearing  her 
crown,  and  attended  by  her  procession,  retired  from  the  church  of 
Holyrood  to  the  banquet  and  diversions  in  the  palace. 

From  this  time  she  is  called  in  oui'  histories  Anne  of  Denmark ; 
but  king  James's  name  for  her  was  Annie,  and  sometimes  "  My 
own  Annie." 

The  royal  pair  had  a  fair  share  of  felicity,  taking  the  average 
of  marriages  in  general ;  the  chief  faults  of  the  Danish  bride 
were  that  she  was  now  and  then  petulant  and  fantastic.  King 
James  was  the  best  partner  of  the  two ;  his  letters,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  reprove  his  young  queen,  show  homely  reverence  for 
the  sacred  bond  that  united  them.  Once  queen  Anne  taunted 
him  with  her  royal  birth,  to  which  her  husband  made  this  manly 
reply : — 

"  I  carry  that  love  and  respect  to  you  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  owe  to  my 
wife  and  to  the  mother  of  my  diildren.  But  not  because  ye  are  a  king's  daughter. 
For  whether  ye  were  a  king's  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being 
once  my  wife.  For  respect  to  your  honourable  birth  and  descent  I  married  you  ; 
but  the  love  and  regard  I  now  bear  ye  is  because  ye  are  my  wedded  wife,  and  so 
partaker  of  my  honour  as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  ye  pardon  my  rude 
plainnecB  in  this." 

February  19, 1594,  queen  Anne  gave  birth,  at  Stirling  castle,  to  a 
promising  boy,  who  was  named  Heniy  Frederic,  joining  the  names 
of  the  king  and  queen's  fathers.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the 
prince's  godmother  by  proxy,  sending  him  the  costly  gift  of  a 
cupboard  of  plate,  with  gold  cups  of  such  weight  that  sir  James 
Melville  says  he  could  scarcely  lift  them.  When  the  grand 
christening  was  over,  the  queen  found  to  her  intense  anguish  that 
the  king  meant  to  remove  from  Stirling  castle,  leaving  her  boy  to 
be  brought  up  by  the  old  lady  Mar,  who  had  been  his  own  pro- 
tectress in  the  dangerous  times  of  his  youth.  The  passionate 
opposition  of  the  reluctant  queen  to  parting  from  her  first-bom 
child  failed  to  alter  this  resolve.  The  king  said  it  was  the  law 
of  the  country,  and  he  had  felt  the  benefit  of  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fidelity  of  the  noble  family  of  Mar-Erskine,  he 
should  not  have  been  alive,  nor  possessed  of  queen,  or  son,  or 
kingdom. 
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Wten  prince  Henry  was  fifteen  months  old  the  queen's  maternal 
feelings  were  so  exasperated  at  the  thought  that  her  babe  at  that 
sweet  infantine  age  was  bestowing  all  his  caresses  on  old  lady 
Mar,  that  she  resolved  to  take  him  away  unknown  to  the  king. 
So  she  sent  to  her  goldsmith  and  banker,  Greorge  Heriot,  for 
200Z.,  and  proceeded  to  Stirling  castle  to  see  her  boy,  and  steal 
him  if  she  could.  King  James  oontiived  to  make  out  her 
intentions,  and  circumvented  her  purpose,  in  his  quiet  way,  every 
time  she  tried  to  effect  it,  by  going  with  her,  attended  by  numerous 
guards  and  court  officers,  until  the  queen  found  herself  occupied 
with  an  engagement  that  could  not  be  put  off.  This  was  the 
birth  of  the  princess-royal  of  Scotland,  named  Elizabeth.  James 
did  not  tear  his  little  daughter  from  the  arms  of  his  queen ;  yet 
she  continued  to  pine  for  her  boy  Henry,  and  express  her  hatred 
to  his  guardians,  old  lady  Mar  and  the  earl  her  son,  in  no  mea* 
sured  terms.  Nevertheless,  prince  Henry  received  an  admirable 
education  under  the  care  of  the  guardians  his  royal  sire  had 
chosen  for  him. 

The  dreadful  times  which  had  agonized  Scotland  were  now 
ameliorated.  The  court  became  somewhat  civilized  under  the 
iTile  of  the  queen.  When  she  first  presided  over  it,  so  brutal  was 
the  conduct  of  the  nobility,  so  little  was  known  of  manners 
suitable  to  virtuous  women,  that  the  queen  herself  could  not  jjass 
from  her  own  apartments  to  those  of  her  royal  lord  without  risk  of 
experiencing  gross  insult.  Two  remarkable  attempts  threatened 
relapses  into  anarchy ;  one  by  Francis  Stuart,  earl  of  Bothwell, 
and  the  other  by  the  young  earl  of  Gowry.  The  fii'st  ended  in 
Bothwell's  running  away  with  all  the  queen's  horses,  and  finally 
taking  himself  off  to  France.  The  latter  was  a  mysterious  at- 
tempt on  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  king  by  the  young  earl  of 
Gowry,  who  was  slain  in  the  struggle.  It  seems  some  continu* 
ation  of  the  attacks  of  the  earl  of  Gowry's  father  on  the  king 
in  childhood.  Disputed  claims  on  the  king's  private  inheritance 
of  the  great  Douglas  estates,  involved  by  the  divorces  of  queen 
Margaret  Tudor  and  her  second  husband,  were,  without  doubt, 
the  leading  motives  of  Gowry's  outbreak,* 

Just  at  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  another  prince  at 
Dunfermline,  November  19.  The  queen  had  been  very  ill,  and 
the  new-bom  prince  was  weak  and  languishing,  expected  to  die 
houiiy.  The  baptism  was  hasty — it  was  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  episcopal  church.  The  king  gave  the  child  the  name  of 
Charles ;  it  was  his  own  first  name.    He  mentioned  to  his  guests 

*  See  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland/  Qaeeo.  Margai*et  Tudor,  By  Agnei 
Strickland. 
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in  the  evening  these  coincidences :  "  I  first  saw  my  wife  on  the 
19th  of  November,  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  and  now  she  has 
given  birth  to  my  second  son  on  that  anniversary.  She  bore 
my  eldest  son  Henry  February  19,  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
August  19.    I  was  myself  bom  on  the  19th  of  June." 

The  long-expected  hour  of  this  island's  union  imder  one 
monarchy  occurred,  March  24, 1603.  The  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth was  announced  to  James  of  Scotland,  her  next  of  kin  of 
the  regal  line,  by  her  mother's  great-nephew  Robert  Carey. 
This  gentleman  rode  such  a  race  into  Scotland  as  had  never 
before  been  accomplished,  seldom  since.  He  brought  a  turquoise 
ring — as  a  token  that  lady  Scrope  his  sister  had  previously  agreed 
on  with  king  James ;  it  was  dropped  out  of  the  window  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  death-chamber  at  Bichmond  palace,  the  moment  of 
her  demise. 

King  James  soon  after  heard  of  his  proclamation  in  London  as 
king  of  England :  he  took  the  affair  in  his  own  quiet  way.  The 
Sunday  before  he  left  Scotland  he  led  his  queen  by  the  hand  from 
Holyrood  to  St.  Giles's  church.  After  hearing  a  sermon  on  the 
great  event,  he  rose  up  and  bade  his  loving  people  solemn  and 
affectionate  farewell,  behaving  like  the  father  of  a  large  f umily 
going  far,  to  take  possession  of  an  estate.  Sobs  and  wailings  from 
the  multitude,  in  which  he  and  his  queen  joined,  closed  his  speech. 
He  bade  his  queen  and  people  farewell  once  more  by  the  Mercat 
cross,  April  5,  and  rode  southward  with  his  little  band,  not 
so  strong  as  many  a  hunting  party  in  those  days,  leaving  his 
queen  and  good  people  of  Edinburgh  bitterly  weeping.  When 
they  remembered  how  his  new  subjects  had  put  to  death  his 
mother,  had  slain  in  battle,  or  destroyed  by  nurturing  civil  wars, 
the  king's  progenitors,  and  induced  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  lord  Damley,  no  little  physical  as  well  as  moral  courage 
was  needed  for  the  experiment  tried  by  James  the  Peaceful,  with- 
out army  or  the  means  of  resisting  violence.  He  left  his  dear 
ones  in  safety,  and  went  forward  to  encounter  the  lisk  alone — if 
risk  there  were  to  be. 

The  king  confided  not  the  slightest  political  authority  to  his 
queen,  nor  did  he  mean  her  to  occupy  the  regency  in  case  he 
lost  his  life  in  England.  Her  disposition,  though  estimable  in 
most  points,  was  too  explosive  and  volatile.  She  was  apt  to  revile, 
in  passion,  persons  who  were  quite  innocent  of  the  acts  that  had 
offended  her.  Dangerous  propensities,  indeed,  for  those  who  have 
to  govern.  As  for  her  adored  heir,  prince  Henry,  he  was  to  be 
ffuaxded  more  sedulously  than  ever  in  his  scholastic  retreat  at 
Stirling  castle.    The  king  wrote  thus : — 
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"My  Son, 

**That  I  see  you  not  before  my  parting  impute  to  this  great  occasion, 
wherein  time  is  so  precioas ;  but  that  shall  by  God's  grace  be  recomprased  by  your 
coming  to  me  shortly,  and  continual  residence  with  me  ever  after.  Let  not  this 
news  make  you  proud  or  arrogant ;  a  king's  son  were  ye  before,  and  no  more  aits 
ye  yet.  The  augmentation  that  is  hereby  like  to  fall  to  you  is  but  in  cares  and 
heary  burdens. 

**  Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  come  to  visit  you  as  your  loving  subjects,  not 
with  ceremoniousness,  as  towards  strangers,  but  with  that  heartiness  which  at  this 
time  they  desei*ve. 

**  Be  diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that  at  meeting  with  me  I  may  praise 
you  for  progress.  Be  obedient  to  your  master,  for  your  own  weal,  for  in  reverencing 
him  you  obey  me  and  honour  youi-self. 

**  Fai'ewell, 

"  Your  loving  Father, 

"  James  R.'* 

King  James  was  received  by  his  new  subjects  not  only  with 
loyalty,  but  with  loving  affection  that  amounted  almost  to  mania. 
TTia  Scottisb  attendants  shrewdly  observed,  "  These  people  will 
spoil  a  guid  king !"  James  required  soon  the  diplomatic  assist- 
ance  of  the  faithful  earl  of  Mar,  then  taking  care  of  prince  Henry 
at  Stirling.  Queen  Anne  hated  Mar,  but  as  she  dreaded  him  like- 
wise, she  did  not  commence  the  line  of  conduct  she  had  planned 
until  she  was  sure  of  his  departure  to  England.  Then,  escorted 
by  a  strong  party  of  Scotch  nobles  of  her  faction,  her  majesty  set 
off  for  Stirling  castle,  and  demanded  her  son  Henry  of  old  lady 
Mar.  The  poor  lady  was  in  great  perplexity.  She  had,  however, 
been  used  to  hold  command  at  Stirling  in  somewhat  worse  times, 
and  deny  admittance  and  surrender  of  king  James  to  leaders  of 
more  prowess  than  Anne  of  Denmark.  She  flatly  refused  to  admit 
one  of  the  queen's  armed  host;  two  ladies  only  came  in  with  the 
queen.  Showing  her  majesty  king  James's  warrant,  she  asked  re- 
spectfully, "  How  that  could  be  gainsayed  ?"  The  queen  became 
hysterical,  and  her  indisposition  was  followed  by  premature  con- 
j^ement  with  a  dead  son.  Without  regarding  her  own  extreme 
danger,  she  exerted  herself  to  write  to  the  king,  and  the  council 
the  king  had  left  at  Holyrood,  violent  complaints  of  lady  Mar. 

King  James,  finding  that  all  matters  went  well  in  England, 
agreed  to  the  queen's  wish,  and  sent  forward  Mar  to  give  the 
prince  up  to  his  mother,  and  escort  them  to  England.  But  the 
queen  was  in  an  access  of  perverse  rage,  and  refused  to  be  pacified 
when  she  had  got  her  own  way.  The  lords  of  the  Scotch  council 
did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done ;  for  her  majesty  refused  to 
receive  the  prince  if  delivered  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  or  to 
let  the  earl  present  her  with  the  king's  letter ;  refused  to  de^^axt 
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from  Stirling  with  the  prince  or  without  him ;  refused  to  travel 
to  England  with  the  prince  if  Mar  was  in  his  company ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  so  as  he  was  still  his  governor. 

When  the  king  heard  of  his  consort's  behaviour  the  much- 
enduring  man  broke  into  a  towering  passion ;  he  swore  awfully — 
swearing  was  his  besetting  sin — and  sitting  down,  wrote  his 
perverse  spouse  a  letter,  which,  although  garnished  with  more 
expletives  than  was  becoming,  was  too  kind  to  induce  obedience. 
She  said  "  She  would  rather  never  see  England  than  be  beholden 
to  lord  Mar."  Pitying  her  bad  state  of  health,  the  king  at  last  com- 
promised the  affair  by  sending  the  duke  of  Lennox  to  receive  the 
prince  from  Mar,  and  deliver  him  to  the  queen.  Then  her  majesty 
condescended  to  set  out  for  the  southern  land  of  promise,  accom- 
panied by  her  eldest  son  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  June  2, 1603. 

Her  mind  was  by  no  means  calmed ;  new  disputes  sprung  up 
before  she  crossed  the  English  border.  James  had,  with  some 
wisdom,  foreseen  that  the  English  would  not  be  pleased  at  seeing 
their  new  queen  surrounded  by  Scottish  household  officers.  He 
had  appointed,  at  Berwick,  English  ladies,  English  chamber- 
lains, and  lords  to  wait  upon  her.  Not  one  would  queen  Anne 
receive,  save  lady  Bedford  and  lady  Harrington,  who  had  journeyed 
as  far  as  Edinburgh  to  pay  their  duty  and  become  known  to  her 
majesty.  Her  new  chamberlain  she  would  not  see,  choosing  to 
retain  Kennedy  in  that  post.  Whereupon  king  James  again  flew 
into  a  passion,  and  averred  that  if  Kennedy  dared  enter  his 
presence  in  England,  with  the  chamberlain's  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
would  break  it  over  his  head;  which  threat  Kennedy  did  not 
stay  to  have  put  in  execution,  but  fled  back  to  Scotland,  leaving 
the  queen  without  that  requisite  officer.  The  queen  soon  after 
permitted  her  English  ladies  to  bring  her  some  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's jewels,  that  the  king  had  sent  to  adorn  her  with,  and  she 
entered  England  in  better  temper. 

It  was  the  hottest  summer  ever  remembered,  and  the  early 
beauty  of  June  grew  more  glowing  as  the  northern  queen  ad- 
vanced to  the  south.  The  king,  who  had  found  lady  Arabella 
Stuart  in  prison,  liberated  her,  and,  as  his  nearest  kinswoman, 
made  her  first  lady  to  the  queen,  with  a  fine  income.  Lady 
Arabella  met  queen  Anne  in  a  beautiful  mask,  in  the  character 
of  Diana,  with  hounds  and  harts  and  hoi-ns,  besides  nymphs, 
represented  by  the  fairest  young  ladies  of  the  mid-counties,  with 
music,  dances,  and  poetry.  She  won  the  queen's  favour,  and 
retained  possession  of  her  high  appointment,  falling  into  the 
queen's  cortege  as  first  lady.  At  Althorpe  the  most  beautiful 
masque  awaits  the  advancing  queen. 
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The  princess-royal  of  England  and  Scotland,  Elizabetli  Stuart, 
had  to  bid  farewell  to  her  mother  in  Warwickshire,  and  turn  off 
with  lord  and  lady  Harrington,  who  were  appointed  by  king 
James  to  complete  her  education,  at  their  seat — Combe  abbey. 

Hie  queen  joined  her  royal  lord  at  the  antique  palace  of  Grafton, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Greorge  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland. 
After  resting  a  day  or  two,  the  royal  party  crossed  the  country  to 
Windsor  castle.  Here  Anne  was  present  at  a  grand  chapter  of  the 
Garter,  and  here  she  quarrelled  with  several  of  the  English  nobles, 
and  provoked  lord  Southampton  (well  known  as  a  wann  supporter 
of  her  husband's  royalty)  so  much  that  he  broke  the  palace  rules 
seriously,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 


CHAPTER  11. 


St.  James's  Day,  1603,  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather 
aggravated  the  plague  so  awfully  that  the  ceremony  was  nearly 
privately  performed.  The  royal  cavalcade  through  the  city  was 
omitted,  and  the  only  procession  was  from  Westminster  haU  to  the 
abbey.  The  queen  walked,  with  her  beautiful  dark  hair  hanging 
on  her  shoulders,  surmounted  by  a  rich  garland  of  gems,  and  sq 
sweetly  saluted  the  bystanders  that  the  women  exclaimed,  weeping, 
*'  God  bless  the  royal  queen !  Welcome  to  England,  long  to  live 
and  continue." 

Anne,  however,  gave  offence  by  refusing  to  receiye  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  service  of  the  church  of  England.  She  had  been 
required  in  Scotland  to  forsake  the  Lutheran  for  the  Calvinist 
creed.  Perhaps  she  thought  three  changes  in  religion  too  much 
even  for  three  crowns. 

The  last  coronation  of  a  queen-consort  with  her  king  had  been 
that  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  with  Henry  VIIL  The  rights  of 
a  queen-consort  had  become  obsolete,  and  many  of  the  dower- 
lands  wrongfully  appropriated.  Anne  of  Denmark,  at  last,  by 
favour  of  the  king,  had  her  lands  made  up  to  6000Z.  per  annum. 
Her  piincipal  London  palace  was  Somerset  house,  then  called, 
in  compliment  to  her,  Denmark  house. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  formed  a  secret  league  with 
an  unprincipled  faction  in  England,  of  whom  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  leader,  for  his  deposition  and  murder,  together  with  that 
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of  liis  queen  and  familj,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  placmg^ 
lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  Lady  Arabella,  however, 
was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  iniquitous  confederacy,  and  inimer 
diately  disclosed  all  she  knew  of  the  plot  to  the  queen,  and  b^ged 
the  kmg  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  the  conspirators.  James 
removed  her,  the  queen,  and  royal  family  to  Winchester  castle, 
where  they  passed  some  months  in  great  seclusion,  till  he  aixd 
his  ministers  had  taken  proper  measures  for  defeating  the  evil 
designs  of  the  confederates  of  Spain.  But  while  the  king  and 
his  council  held  anxious  debate  on  the  portentous  aspect  of  the 
times,  the  queen  and  lady  Arabella,  with  their  ladies,  were  ex* 
ceedingly  dull,  so  much  so  that  they  were  glad  to  beg^uile  the. 
tedium  of  their  sojourn  at  Winchester  by  playing  at  all  sorts  of 
hahj  games,  such  as  "  Queen  Anne,  queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the 
sun,"  and  many  others  now  obsolete,  such  as  "  Bise,  pig,  and  go, " 
"  My  lord,  give  me  a  course  in  your  park,"  and  others  still  faTnTliflr 
to  the  juvenile  world. 

The  executions  of  several  Boman  Catholic  priests  and  lords  at 
Winchester  took  place  after  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  de* 
f eated ;  but  the  queen  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  sir  Walter  Baleigh^ 
that  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  and 
several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  pardoned  at  the 
moment  they  expected  the  axe  on  their  necks. 

At  Greenwich  palace  the  queen  entered  into  the  retirement 
called  "  taking  her  chamber,"  in-  March,  1605,  and,  April  8,  gave 
birth  to  a  princess  named  Mary,  in  memory  of  her  unfortunate 
grandmother  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  tomb  the  king  ordered 
to  be  commenced  in  Westminster  abbey  the  very  day  of  his  little 
daughter's  birth.  The  new-bom  lady  Mary  was  baptized  in  the 
chapel  of  Greenwich  palace,  the  firert;  baptism  of  a  royal  infant 
according  to  the  church  of  England.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was 
godmother,  and  duke  Ulric  of  Holstein,  the  queen's  brother  and 
lady  Arabella's  rqected  lover,  the  godfather.  The  sponsor's  gifts 
were  magnificent,  and  were  carried  in  the  procession  by  six  earls. 

The  clemency  which  induced  James  to  listen  to  his  queen's 
ardent  prayers  for  mercy  on  sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  most  of  the 
conspirators,  had  the  bad  effect  of  encouraging  another  insur- 
rection. The  Roman  Catholics,  exasperated  by  the  restraints 
the  government  imposed  on  them  for  their  late  attempt,  concocted 
the  well-remembered  Gunpowder  Plot,  5th  of  November,  1605* 
It  was  intended  to  blow  up  the  king,  queen,  princes,  and  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions. 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  another  princess  at  Greenwich,  June  22^ 
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1606.  The  infant  was  named  Sophia,  after  the  queen  of  Denmark, 
but  expired  soon  after.  Queen  Anne  was  in  great  grief,  and 
recovering  with  difficulty  from  illness,  which  long  hung  on  her. 
The  Danish  fleet  entered  the  Thames,  bringing  her  brother  king 
Christiem,  with  very  different  intentions  from  those  of  the  sea- 
kings  of  yore.  King  James  entertained  his  brother-in-law  during 
the  queen's  illness  and  seclusion,  holding  high  revels  at  the 
country  palace  of  Theobalds,  then  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Salisbury.  Here  in  a  pageant,  one  of  his  female  servants,  repre- 
senting the  queen  of  Sheba,  became  intoxicated  and  disorderly, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  modem  author,  who  has  written  a  life,  or 
rather  a  libel,  on  James  I.,  to  accuse  Anne  of  Denmark  of  this 
gross  conduct ;  but  as  she  was  very  ill  in  her  chamber  at  Green- 
wich, not  even  churched,  such  calumny  must  not  be  quoted  to 
her  disparagement  by  those  who  know  better. 

Queen  Anne  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  present,  when  her 
brother  took  leave  of  England  after  his  long  visit,  in  a  grand 
festival  on  board  of  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Denmark,  off 
Greenwich.  The  king  of  Denmark  presented  his  nephew  Henry 
prince  of  Wales  with  one  of  his  finest  men-of-war.  And,  after 
taking  a  tender  farewell  of  his  royal  sister,  the  king  and  their 
children  sailed  with  the  tide,  August  10.  At  this  leave-taking 
an  unfortunate  mistake  involved  the  queen  in  a  vexatious  quarrel 
with  the  high-admiral  of  England,  the  aged  hero  of  the  armada, 
and  his  young  wife,  Margaret  Stuart,  king  James's  cousin.  The 
queen  did  not  give  way  to  her  usual  petulant  temper ;  the  whole 
arose  from  the  king  of  Denmark's  want  of  knowledge  of  English, 
All  blame  rested  with  the  lady  of  the  admiral,  who  was  grossly 
insolent  to  the  queen. 

Prince  Charles,  whose  health  had  always  been  languishing  in 
Scotland,  had  been  brought  to  England,  and  placed  by  the  que«n 
under  the  care  of  sir  Robert  and  lady  Carey  ;  and  his  improved 
health  and  beauty  did  credit  to  their  management.  Anne  of 
Denmark's  maternal  love  was,  however,  wholly  absorbed  by  her 
eldest  son  Henry,  whom  she  loved  with  a  passion  that  showed  too 
truly  that  her  life  was  bound  up  in  his.  Her  young  infants  were 
tenderly  loved,  but  her  beautiful  daughter  Elizabeth  and  her 
second  son  she  treated  rather  with  indifference.  Perhaps  the 
proudest  day  of  her  life  was  the  exquisite  water  festival  and 
pageant,  in  which  all  London  shared,  the  day  Henry  was  created 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  happiest  period  of  Anne  of  Denmark's  life  was  at  this 
time.  She  was  much  occupied  with  the  beautiful  masques  Inigo 
Jones  devised  for  her,  and  for  which  Ben  Jonson  wrot^  €o\bl& 
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of  his  best  poetry.  In  these  she  was  the  piima  donna^  and 
her  ladies  took  parts  in  the  characters.  Unfortunately,  the 
prevalent  costume  of  the  farthingale,  or  hoop  petticoat,  turned 
into  caricature  all  the  creations  of  Inigo  and  Ben  Jonson.  The 
queen's  stiff  garments  made  her  appear  as  if  she  were  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  table — ^the  flowing  robes  of  Grecian  goddess  or 
nymph  could  not  be  thus  represented.  King  James  declared  th^ 
f ai*thingales  took  up  all  the  room  in  his  palaces.  He  forbade  his 
guests  at  Whitehall  to  appear  in  that  impertinent  garment,  as  he 
called  it.  Nevertheless,  as  the  queen  wore  it,  all  his  female  subjects 
set  his  edicts  at  nought ;  and  the  gentlemen  took  to  wearing  trunk- 
hose,  scarcely  occupying  less  space.  Once,  all  the  guests  stuck  in 
the  passages  to  the  banqueting  room  at  Whitehall,  struggling 
and  striving,  while  the  royal  masque  was  played  out  solvbs.  Yet 
that  untoward  accident  did  not  banish  the  ugly  fashion  in  which 
the  queen  delighted. 

When  the  princess-royal,  Elizabeth,  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  count  palatine,  the  queen,  who  had  set  her  mind  on  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  king  of  Spain,  gave  vent  to 
her  displeasure  by  calling  her  Goody  Palsgrave.  A  greater 
trouble  was  at  hand ;  her  son  fell  into  rapid  consumption,  con- 
cluding in  the  typhus  fever  prevalent  at  the  close  of  1612. 

The  queen  had  always  shown  childish  terror  of  infection.  Now, 
when  the  prince  took  to  his  bed  at  his  palace  of  St.  James,  in 
October,  she  saw  him  no  more,  although  her  agonies  at  his  fatal 
danger  were  fearful.  The  king  sat  by  his  son's  bedside  till  the 
crisis  turned,  and  never  left  him  while  any  vitality  remained; 
then  returned,  bitterly  giieving,  to  Holland  house,  where  he  fell 
ill.  The  prince  expired  November  5,  1612.  A  lunar  rainbow 
hung  over  the  palace  that  night.  While  many  of  the  people  were 
collected  round  St.  James's,  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  rest  were  engaged  with  riot  and  fireworks,  burning 
the  effigies  of  the  pope  and  Guy  Fawkes. 

The  queen's  agony  of  giief  exhaled  itself  as  usual  in  angry 
excitement.  She  accused  many  persons  of  poisoning  her  son. 
She  had  sent  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  prisoner  at  the  Tower, 
for  some  of  his  specific  for  the  ague.  She  had  taken  it  herself 
"vvith  success.  Unfortunately,  he  sent  word  that  it  would  cure 
any  illness  but  poison.  Her  son  took  it,  and  was  much  worse ; 
hence  many  stories  are  afloat  that  he  was  poisoned. 

At  the  maii-iage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  February  14,  1612, 
with  the  count  palatine,  Anne  of  Denmark  had  not  recovered  her 
health  or  spirits :  although  all  mourning  was  laid  aside  at  the 
zidal  festivities,  black  still  lingered  on  the  queen's  dress.    When 
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ker  only  surviving  son  young  Charles  was  created  prince  of  Wales, 
the  memory  of  the  loss  of  his  brother  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 
royal  mother's  heart,  that  in  tears  and  anguish  she  was  forced  to 
I'etire  from  the  pageant.  Her  spirits  were  somewhat  renovated 
by  an  imelpected  visit  from  the  Danish  king  her  brother,  who 
entered  in  his  travelling  dress  while  she  was  at  her  toilet,  and, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  kissed  her  while  her  hair  was 
dishevelled. 

According  to  the  popular  saying,  the  queen  scarcely  ever  looked 
up  after  the  loss  of  Henry.  She  took,  nevertheless,  more  to 
hunting  than  ever,  but  no  longer  delighted  in  masques  and  bril- 
liant courts. 

Long  visits  to  Bath,  then  the  chief  Hygeian  spring  of  the  island, 
and  the  wasted  appearance  of  the  queen's  person,  revealed  the 
fact  of  her  breaking-up  health.  She  was  absent  thus  when  the 
disgraceful  crimes  of  Oarr,  eai'l  of  Somerset,  and  his  wife  broke 
out  at  her  husband's  court.  Carr  was  the  king's  favourite — ^the 
term  that  had  designated  the  prime  minister  of  England  ever 
since  the  days  of  Henry  III.  Now  he  is  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(no  one  ever  charges  him  with  favouritism) ;  in  the  medieval  ages 
he  was  often  a  churchman. 

Queen  Anne  always  detested  Somerset ;  she  suspected  him,  very 
unjustly,  of  poisoning  her  beloved  son  Henry.  King  James 
declared  that  for  the  future  he  would  never  have  favourite  or 
minister  whom  his  queen  did  not  recommend.  Their  choice  fell 
upon  George  Villiers,  a£tei*wards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  was  always  on  good  terms  with  Anne  of 
Denmark  as  long  as  her  life  lasted. 

The  queen  had  retired  during  the  winter  of  1618  and  spring  of 
1619  to  Hampton  court,  where  a  cough  that  had  long  tormented 
her  suddenly  showed  consumptive  symptoms.  King  James,  who 
was  ill  himself,  nevertheless  travelled  three  times  every  week  to 
see  her. 

She  was  making  preparations  to  receive  a  visit  from  her  brother, 
Christiem  of  Denmark,  at  Oatlands.  "  March,  with  his  winds,"  as 
king  James  says,  in  his  sonnet  on  her  death,  intercepted  the  visit 
of  the  royal  Dane.  The  king  himself  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  the  gout  at  Theobalds.  Charles  prince  of  Wales  was  in 
attendance  on  the  dying  queen ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  London  gave  her  religious  consolation.  She 
was  in  constant  communion  with  the  rites  of  the  English  church. 
Her  extreme  dislike  to  the  formalities  about  the  deathbeds  of 
royal  personages  made  her  wish  to  die  privately.  When  her  lord 
and  lady  attendants  withdrew  to  supper,  she  bade  her  confideo:^ 
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maid,  called  at  court  Danish  Anna,  lock  the  door,  and  keep  all 
intruders  out.  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  lie  down  on  the  bed  hy  me, 
and  in  seeing  jou  sleep  I  shall  feel  disposed  to  sleep."  Soon 
she  bade  Danish  Anna  bring  some  water  to  wash  her  eyes,  and  a 
candle,  for  it  was  dark.  There  were  lighted  candles  in  the  mom. 
Still  the  queen  asked  for  Hght.  Then  the  Danish  attendant 
found  that  the  darkness  of  death  had  invaded  her  rojal  mistress's 
eyes ;  and,  frighted  at  being  locked  up  alone  with  her,  she  opened 
the  chamber  door.    Hampton  court  clock  then  struck  one. 

Charles  came  and  knelt  by  his  dying  mother's  bedside,  and 
joined  in  prayers  for  her  with  the  bishop  of  London.  Her  haai 
was  guided  to  her  son's  head,  and  she  distinctly  gave  him  her 
blessing.  Her  speech  failed,  but  she  was  conscious  of  the  prayers 
offered  for  her,  as  she  held  up  her  right  hand,  and  when  that  failed 
the  left ;  and  when  both  failed  she  lay  sweetly  aiwiliTig  it^  her  bed, 
till  her  breath  departed  in  two  or  three  little  moans. 

She  expired  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  Only  two  survived  her  oat 
of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters — Charles  I.  and 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  both  singularly  unfortunate. 

The  remains  of  Anne  of  Denmark  were  taken  in  water  pro- 
cession down  the  Thames  from  Hampton  court  to  Somers^ 
house,  where  they  lay  in  state  till  May  13,  1619.  Her  son,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  chief  mourner,  and  all  the  nobility  in  <»: 
near  London  followed  her  to  the  grave  at  Westminster  abbey. 

King  James  I.  survived  her  seven  years. 

Queen  Anne  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  without  delighting 
in  literature  ;  she  spoke  French  intelligibly,  and  Italian,  so  as  to 
win  great  praise  from  cardinal  Bentivoglio.  She  could  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Latin  vulgate ;  German  and  Danish,  of  course, 
she  was  skilled  in. 
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HENRIETTA  MARIA  was  the  sixth  child  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  by  his  second  wife,  Marie 
de  Medicis.  She  was  bom  at  the  Louvre,  November  25,  1609. 
Great  as  Henry  was,  he  suffered  his  mind  to  be  swayed  by  pre- 
dictions. He  had  been  told  that  he  should  die  the  day  after  his 
queen  was  crowned.  To  her  great  mortification,  he  would  not 
permit  that  ceremony  to  be  performed  until  after  the  birth  of  his 
youngest  daughter.  The  queen  prevailed  on  him  to  give  orders  for 
her  coronation  at  St.  Denis,  where  it  toot  place,  when  Henriette, 
who  was  only  five  months  old,  was  present,  held  in  her  nurse's 
arms,  on  one  side  of  her  mother's  throne,  surrounded  by  her 
brothers  and  sisters — a  group  of  very  beautiful  children — the 
dauphin,  too  soon  to  be  Louis  XIII.,  Gaston,  Elizabeth,  and 
Christine.  The  next  day  Henry  TV,  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  May  13, 1610. 

The  royal  children  were  barricaded  all  that  dreary  night  in  the 
guard-room  at  the  Louvre,  next  to  the  chamber  where  the  king's 
bleeding  corpse  lay.  No  one  slept  in  the  palace  excepting  the  infant 
Henriette,  whose  peaceful  slumbers  in  her  nurse's  arms  were  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  grief  and  terror  of  all  around,  for  it  was 
believed  that  an  insun-ection  would  follow  the  regicidal  act. 
Again  the  infant  princess  appeared  in  her  nurse's  arms,  at  the 
funeral  of  the  royal  hero  of  France,  and  once  more,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  her  young  brother  at  Rheims,  when  she  was  only  ten 
months  old.  Her  governess  was  mademoiselle  de  Monglat,  whom 
she  used  to  call  Mamanga.  She  received  her  education  from  her 
brother  Gaston's  schoolmaster,  M.  de  Bevis :  she  was  the  constant 
companion  of  duke  Gaston,  who  was  only  eighteen  months  older 
than  herself. 

Henriette  was  the  darling  of  her  mother,  perhaps  her  spoiled 
darling,  for  Maria  de  Medicis,  queen-regent  of  France,  was  neither 
wise  nor  judicious.  When  the  queen  was  deprived  of  the  regency 
and  her  liberty,  Henriette  was  permitted  to  share  her  royal 
mother's  capti\ity. 
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When  the  qneenrinotlier  recovered  her  liberty,  the  young  Hen* 
riette,  not  then  fifteen,  became  the  ornament  of  the  court.  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  yonng  queen-consort  of  Louis  Xlil.,  cherished  lore 
and  friendship  for  her  sister-in-law,  of  which  Henriette  found 
the  benefit  in  her  worst  fortunes. 

When  Henriette  was  only  in  her  fourteenth  year,  she  and  her 
future  consort,  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  unknown  to  each  other, 
met  at  a  ball  in  the  palace  of  the  king  her  brother,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1623.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  father's  favourite 
minister,  George  Yilliers  earl  of  Buckingham,  were  travellii^ 
incognito  to  Madrid,  under  the  homely  names  of  Tom  Smith  and 
Jack  Smith.  The  object  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  to  see  the 
infanta  Donna  Maria  (with  whom  he  was  engaged  by  the  king  his 
father  in  a  treaty  of  marriage),  and  to  make  acquaintance  with 
her  before  they  should  be  irrevocably  bound  in  wedlock.  The 
prince  and  his  companion  halted  at  Paris,  and  went  like  others  to 
see  the  Louvre,  and  look  at  the  royal  family  of  France  on  the 
night  of  the  ball.  Struck  by  their  personal  appearance,  the  duke 
de  Montbazan  gave  the  handsome  and  distinguished-looking 
strangers  advantageous  places  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  where 
Charles  saw  the  beautiful  Henriette  dance.  The  circumstance 
was  afterwards  mentioned  to  Henriette,  who  sighed,  and  said, 
'*  Ah  I  the  prince  of  Wales  needed  nbt  have  gone  so  far  as  Spain 
to  look  for  a  wife.'*  She  had  not  noticed  Jack  Smith  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  yet  she  had  seen  portraits  of  Charles, 
who  was  the  most  graceful  prince  in  Europe. 

The  Spanish  match  was  broken  off.  Donna  Maria  afterwards 
married  the  emperor  of  Germany.  James  I.  demanded  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  Henriette  for  his  heir. 

The  English  people  preferred  having  a  daughter  of  the  Pro- 
testant hero,  Henry  the  Great,  for  their  queen,  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  cruel  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Unfortunately,  Hen- 
riette had  been  brought  up  in  the  most  ignorant  bigotry  by  her 
mother.  We  have  read  a  letter,  very  much  worn  with  often  un- 
folding, of  advice  and  instruction  from  this  queen  to  her  daughter, 
]*egarding  her  conduct  in  England,  in  which  she  mentions  the 
beUef  of  the  English  in  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  Jews. 
Such  imputation  the  creed  of  the  Anglican  church  no  more 
deserved  than  her  own.  Unfortunately,  her  young  daughter  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  aU  history  but  that  from  prejudiced  sources, 
as  she  afterwards  deeply  regretted  to  her  friend  madame  de  Motte* 
ville. 

The  marriage  ai*ticles  were  very  tedious,  and  much  disputed ;  a 
clause  was  left  by  the  council  of  James  I.,  giving  his  son's  consort 
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power  in  the  education  of  her  children  until  their  thirteenth  year : 
a  clause  regretted  by  Charles ;  and  which  his  determination  to 
break  afterwards,  occasioned  the  only  real  unhappiness  in  his 
married  life. '  When  all  was  ready  for  the  betrothal,  James  I. 
died,  March,  1624-5. 

Some  anxiety  was  shown  lest  the  young  king,  Charles  I.,  should 
not  ratify  his  father's  treaty ;  but  the  wooing  ambassadors,  the 
earls  of  Carlisle  and  Holland,  had  described  the  young  princess 
in  such  favourable  terms  that  Charles  was  eager  to  complete 
the  agreement.  In  one  of  Holland's  letters  to  Charles  she  is  thus 
mentioned :  "  In  truth,  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in  France,  and 
the  loveliest  thing  in  nature.  I  heard  her  the  other  day  discourse 
with  her  mother  and  her  ladies  with  wondrous  discretion.  She 
dances — the  which  I  am  witness  of — as  well  as  I  ever  saw.  They 
say  she  sings  most  sweetly ;  I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  she  did !" 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  earl  of  Holland  heard  this  won- 
derful voice.  "I  had  been  told  much  of  it,"  he  wrote;  "but  I 
find  it  true  that  neither  her  singing-master,  nor  any  man  or 
woman  in  Europe,  sings  as  she  doth;  her  voice  is  beyond  all 
imagination!"  The  musical  and  vocal  powers  of  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  Marie  de  Medicis,  were  likewise  of  the  finest 
order ;  and  her  youngest  daughter  had  inherited  from  her  gifts 
lavishly  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  children  of  Italy. 

Pope  Urban  YIII.  was  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  EngKsh 
marriage:  he  had  been  Henriette's  godfather  when  he  was 
cardinal  legate  in  France.  He  was  unwilling  to  grant  a  dispen- 
sation for  his  godchild  wedding  out  of  their  church ;  putting  his 
objection  on  his  duty  to  guard  her  happiness,  rather  than  the 
usual  polemic  wranglings.  No  one  can  deny  that  his  historical 
acumen  was  right  in  what  he  said^**  H  the  Stuart  king  relaxed 
the  bloody  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  English 
would  not  sujffer  him  to  live  long.  If  they  were  continued,  what 
happiness  could  the  French  princess  have  in  her  wedlock  ?"  These- 
were  words  of  wisdom,  and  ought  to  have  been  heeded.  But  the 
unwise  prejudice  against  placing  a  princess  on  the  EngHsh 
throne  of  lower  rank  than  the  royalties  of  France  or  Spain,  unduly 
influenced  James  I.,  or  rather  his  English  council,  since  he  did 
not  act  thus  in  his  own  case. 

Charles  I.  and  Louis  XIII.  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  be- 
trothal without  Urban's  dispensation,  which,  of  course,  caiised  it 
to  be  sent  very  quickly.  He^riette  and  Charles  I.  were  betrothed, 
May  8, 1625,  by  proxy.  She  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  robe 
woven  with  gold  and  silver,  and  flowered  with  French  lilies  in 
gems  and  diamonds.    The  marriage  took  place  three  days  after- 
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wards.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  (bat  lately  de> 
stroyed)  stood  just  behind  Notre  Dame ;  a  gallery-bridge  coiuiected 
it  with  that  cathedral,  hung  with  violet  satin,  figured  with  gold 
fleur-de-lis ;  the  marriage  procession  passed  over  it  from  the  palace 
to  Notre  Dame.  The  bride  was  led  by  her  yoimg  brother  Gastom 
and  was  given  away  by  the  king,  Louis  XIII. 

The  duke  de  Chevreuse,  a  near  kinsman  of  Charles  L,  was  his 
proxy ;  he  was  attired  in  black  velvet ;  but  over  this  plain  attire 
wore  a  scarf  flowered  with  diamond  roses;  the  queen-mother 
shone  like  a  pillar  of  precious  stones ;  her  long  train  was  borne  by 
two  princesses  of  the  blood,  Conde  and  Conti.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame ;  the  English  ambassadors,  and 
even  the  proxy  of  England,  out  of  respect  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  Charles  I.,  withdrew  from  Notre  Dame  during  the  concluding 
mass. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
England,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  He  was 
angry  because  he  was  too  late — and  certainly  behaved  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  whilst  in  France.  Subsequently,  he  was 
on  ill  terms  with  the  young  queen  of  England. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  caused  many  delays  by  his  flighty 
conduct.  At  last  the  cortege  of  the  bride  approached  Boulogne. 
Charles  I.  came  to  Dover  castle  to  meet  and  welcome  his  queen. 
Her  passage  was  dangerous.  The  king  had  that  Sunday  retired 
to  Canterbury,  thinking  the  bride  could  not  embark  in  the  storm. 
However,  she  landed  at  Dover,  June  23, 1625,  at  seven  the  same 
evening.  At  ten,  next  day,  the  king  arrived  while  she  was  at 
breakfast ;  he  wished  to  wait,  for  she  had  been  very  ill  with  sea- 
sickness. Yet  the  bride  rose  hastily  from  table,  hasted  down 
a  pair  of  stairs  to  meet  the  king,  then  offered  to  kneel  and  kiss 
his  hand ;  but  he  wrapped  her  up  in  his  arms  with  many  kisses. 
"  Sir,  I  have  come  to  your  majesty's  country  to  be  commanded 
by  you,"  were  the  set  words  the  poor  bride  had  prepared  for  her 
first  speech  to  Charles,  but  her  voice  failed,  and  ended  with  a  gush 
of  tears.  Charles  kindly  led  her  apart,  kissed  off  her  tears,  and 
said  he  should  do  so  while  they  fell.  His  tenderness  soon  soothed 
the  weeping  girl,  and  she  entered  into  familiar  discourse  with  the 
royal  lover.  Charles  seemed  pleased  that  she  was  taUer  than  he 
had  heard ;  and,  finding  she  reached  the  height  of  his  shoulder,  he 
glanced  downwards  at  her  feet.  Her  quickness  caught  his 
meaning,  and  she  said  to  him,  in  French,  "  I  stand  on  my  own 
feet ;  I  have  no  help  from  art;  thus  tall  am  I,  neither  higher  nor 
lower." 

The  young  queen  then  presented  all  her  French  attendants  to 
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Charles,  beginning  with  her  cousin,  the  beautiful  madame  de 
St.  George,  formerly  her  governess,  now  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber.   To  her  the  king  very  early  took  an  antipathy. 

The  same  eventful  day,  the  bride,  the  king,  and  court,  set  out 
for  Canterbury,  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.  On  a 
beautiful  extent  of  green  sward,  called  Barham  downs,  a  banquet 
was  prepared ;  and  in  the  pavilions  the  bride-queen  was  introduced 
to  the  ladies  of  her  English  household,  and  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  appointed  to  her  service.  That  evening,  Charles  and 
Henrietta  were  married  in  the  noble  hall  of  St.  Augustine,  Can- 
terbury. 

Next  morning  they  embarked  at  Graves^d,  the  king  choosing 
to  enter  his  capital  by  the  grand  highway  of  the  Thames,  that  he 
might  show  her  the  stately  shipping  of  his  noble  navy,  which 
greeted  the  royal  procession  as  it  passed  on  its  progress  up  the 
river  with  thundering  salutes,  while  the  river  was  covered  with 
thousands  of  boats  and  beautiful  barges  belonging  to  the  nobility 
and  merchants  of  London.  A  violent  thunder-shower  came  on  as 
the  procession  neared  the  landing-place  at  Whitehall ;  the  queen, 
however,  waved  her  hand  repeatedly  to  the  people.  She  was 
splendidly  dressed ;  like  the  king,  the  colour  she  wore  was  green. 

Even  in  the  first  days  of  his  marriage,  Charles  I.  saw  strong 
reason  to  lament  he  had  admitted  the  B/oman  Catholic  colony 
with  his  young  queen.  His  position  was  extremely  difficult ;  he 
foresaw  ail  its  dangers,  and  came  early  to  the  resolution  of  neu- 
tralizing  the  worst  features  of  the  case.  The  queen  was  childish 
in  years;  her  reason  totally  uncultivated ;  she  was,  moreover,  ahkc 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  history  of  the  country.  Her  con* 
f  essor  and  her  bishop  were  probably  not  less  bigoted  than  herself ; 
and  the  king  knew  that  their  celebration  of  rites,  of  which  they 
would  abate  not  one  jot,  was  the  greatest  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  It  was  his  ruin,  as  the  natural  good  sense  of  Henrietta 
afterwards  acknowledged,  in  her  confessions  of  passionate  peni- 
tence to  her  friend,  madame  de  MotteviUe. 

Charles  I.  found  great  cause  to  regret  the  establishment  of  his 
queen's  Boman  Catholic  train  of  priests  and  attendants,  besides 
other  injurious  stipulations  in  the  marriage  treaty  his  dying 
father's  council  had  ratified.  The  queen  was  but  an  unreasoning 
girl  of  sixteen,  entirely  guided  by  the  unusually  large  train  she  had 
about  her.  She  would  not  learn  English,  and  was  encouraged  by 
her  French  attendants  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  nation  over  which  her  consort  reigned.  Thus, 
she  would  not  be  crowned,  February  2, 1626,  le?t  she  should  join 
in  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England;  she  was  the  only  queen  of 
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Vat^xDJi  who  ever  refiued  her  coranadon ;  tliis  deeplj  giiered 
lier  fanflband  and  incenaed  his  people,  who  nerer  f oxgaye  the 
offence,  as  she  foond  afterwards  to  her  cost. 

Charles  was  crowned  solus.  Henrietta  riewed  the  cooronatiQai 
procession  from  the  palace  gateway  hj  King  street.  Her  French 
Cfffieials  were  acensed  of  capering  irrererentlj  during  the  solemnity 
*-as  thej  were  not  in  the  abbey  that  was  no  great  crime;  jet 
the  next  time  Charles  L  caught  diem  capering  he  made  it  an  ei^ 
euse  for  a  general  clearance.  He  thus  got  rid  of  six  ecclesiastics, 
manj  French  ladies,  especially  of  madame  St.  George,  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  seat  in  the  royal  carriage 
wherever  the  king  and  queen  went,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Charles.  Her  place,  as  ^e  queen's  first  lady,  was  filled  by  the 
Protestant  madame  de  la  TremouUle.  Only  pere  Gamache  and 
another  very  quiet  humble  priest  were  allowed  for  the  service  of 
his  queen's  chapel,  by  Charles  L  Such  innovations  enraged  the 
young  queen  greatly ;  she  threw  herself  into  agonies  of  rage  at 
the  departure  of  her  French  attendants ;  and  in  her  fury  contrived 
to  break  the  windows  of  the  king's  closet  or  private  apartment  at 
Whitehall,  although  he  restrained  her  by  keeping  the  casement 
shut,  and  holding  both  her  wrists,  because  he  forbade  her  to  bid 
them  farewell  when  they  embarked  at  Whitehall  stairs.  The  king 
did  not  send  them  empty  away ;  22,000Z.  was  distributed  among 
them ;  nevertheless,  the  French  women  of  the  royal  bedchamber 
carricid  off  all  the  queen's  clothes,  as  lawful  perquisites,  leaving, 
besides  the  dress  she  wore,  only  an  old  gown  and  three  chemises — 
not  good  for  much.  The  king  tenderly  soothed  his  afflicted  con- 
sort, who  seemed  to  be  reconciled;  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  1626,  she  manifested  such  temper  that  Louis  XIII.  sent 
his  father's  old  friend,  the  duke  de  Bassompierre,  as  ambassador 
extraordinary,  to  inquire  into  his  sister's  conjugal  unhappiness. 

Mischief  had  been  made  by  the  king's  prime  minister,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  as  plainly  may  be  seen  by  the  royal  letters 
extant.*  Since  the  times  of  Henry  YIII.  the  boundaries  of  the 
royal  parks  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James  had  been  decorated  with 
guJlows,  and  many  of  them  loaded  with  human  heads  and 
quaHors.  In  the  first  month  of  Henrietta's  arrival  in  London, 
it  was  said  that  her  priests  had  caused  her  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  gallows  where  the  last  Roman  Catholic  priests  had  been 
put  to  death  for  their  faith,  that  she  went  barefoot,  and  knelt 
there  praying.    Bassompierre,  who  talked  until  he  lost  his  voice, 

•  The.«v»  letters  of  entertaining  facts  of  Bassompiene's  doings  are  to  be  fotmd  it 
the  *  Livw  of  the  Queens  of  England/  by  Agnes  Strickland.  8  vols.  Longnum 
.and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
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and  after  great  exertions  made  out  this  accusation,  wliich  the 
young  queen  utterly  denied.  "  She  never  was  near  the  gallows," 
she  said,  "  never  at  that  time  knew  where  it  was,  until  lately  when 
she  was  waUring  with  the  king  in  Hyde  park."  A  fine  teminns  to 
the  evening  walk  of  a  fair  young  queen  under  eighteen !  Another 
tale  was  embodied  in  council-minutes,  "  that  the  queen's  priests 
had  made  her,  for  penance,  eat  off  wooden  trenchers."  When 
Bassompierre  asked  her,  "  How  about  the  wooden  platters  P"  the 
queen  disdained  to  reply. 

Henrietta  could  not  express  herself  in  English,  and  Bassom- 
pieiTe,  her  countryman,  who  knew  not  one  word  of  it,  certainly 
argued  her  defence  at  a  great  disadvantage.  However,  he  privately 
gave  Henrietta  the  good  advice  to  humble  her  high  spirit  to  her 
husband,  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  his  friend.  The  perverse 
Henrietta  then  quarrelled  with  him,  defied  Buckingham,  and 
behaved  worse  than  ever  to  Charles.  But  the  br^ve  Frenchman, 
who  had  fought  through  the  Huguenot  wars  by  her  heroic  father's 
side,  and  had  known  her  from  her  babyhood,  of  course  looked 
upon  her  as  on  any  other  spoiled  girl  of  seventeen.  He  soon  told 
her  his  mind,  and  induced  better  behaviour.  Finally,  he  left  the 
royal  pair  much  better  friends  than  he  found  them. 

War  soon  after  ensued  between  England  and  France.  King 
Charles  supported  the  independence  of  Holland,  which  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  vainly  tried  to  make  him  crush.  He  likewise  fitted 
out  a  navy,  and  sent  it  to  the  relief  of  the  French  Protestants.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  no  seaman,  though  brave 
enough.  Of  course  the  naval  war  was'  unsuccessful.  Before 
another  expedition  sailed,  Buckingham  was  assassinated  at  Ports- 
mouth, August,  1628,  by  Felton  the  fanatic  And  with  him  ceased 
all  Henrietta's  married  infelicity. 

The  parliament  of  Charles  refused  all  supplies  for  the  war  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants,  unless  he  consented  to  put  to  a  death  of  tor- 
ture every  Catholic  priest  exercising  the  rites  of  his  religion,  and 
gave  his  veto  for  confiscating  the  property  of  all  Roman  Catholics 
in  his  realm.  Charles  was  more  tormented  by  the  B/oman  Catholics 
than  any  man  in  his  dominions,  and  they  would  have  done  all 
they  could  against  him ;  yet  he  was  too  good  in  heart  and  spirit  to 
authorize  such  wholesale  robbery  and  murder.  He  thought  the 
penal  laws  already  cruel  enough,  and  perhaps  he  wished  them  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great  Henry,  his  queen's  father, 
had  left  the  French  Protestants. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  disunion  between  king  and 
parliament.  He  ceased  to  summon  it.  1£  we  may  believe  sir 
William  Temple,  the  chief  agitators  against  Charles  in  the  house 
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of  commons  were  the  bribed  tools  of  his  vowed  enemy,  the  power- 
ful and  nnscrupnloiLS  French  minister,  cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  queen  had  given  birth  to  her  firstborn,  a  prince  that  died 
as  soon  as  christened.  She  next  brought  into  the  world,  May 
29,  1630,  another  son,  a  fine  babe,  having  the  brown  complexion 
and  strong  features  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Henrietta's  grand- 
mother. The  child  was  named  Charles  by  Dr.  Laud,  in  St.  James's 
chapel.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  young  mother's  opinion  of  the 
solemn  ugliness  of  her  firstborn  in  the  following  letter,  written 
by  her  to  her  dear  friend,  madame  St.  George,  then  in  France 
and  state  governess  of  Henrietta's  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier. 

"  Mamie  St.  George, 

"  The  husband  of  the  nurse  of  my  son  going  to  France 
about  some  business,  I  write  you  this  letter,  believing  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  ask  him  news  of  my  son,  of  whom  I  think  you  have 
seen  the  portrait  I  sent  to  the  queen  my  mother.  He  is  so  ugly 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  him ;  but  his  size  and  fatness  atone  for  his 
want  of  beauty.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  gentlemcm,  for  he  has 
no  ordinary  mien.  He  is  so  serious  that  I  cannot  help  deeming 
Mm  far  wiser  than  myself. 

"  Send  me  a  dozen  pair  of  sweet  chamois  gloves,  also  one  pair 
of  doe's  skin,  a  game  of  poule,  and  the  rules  of  any  games  now  in 
vogue.  I  assure  you  that  if  I  do  not  write  to  you  often,  it  is  not 
because  I  have  left  off  loving  you,  but  because — I  must  confess  it 
— I  am  very  idle Adieu !  the  man  must  have  the  letter." 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  November  4, 
1631,  at  St.  James's  palace.  The  babe  was  baptized  Mary  by 
Dr.  Laud. 

The  king  could  not  longer  delay  his  coronation  as  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  for  the  queen  she  refused  investiture  with  the  crown- 
matrimonial  of  that  realm  even  more  pertinaciously  than  she  had 
done  that  of  England.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  her  consort's 
return,  she  presented  him  with  another  son,  bom  at  St.  James's, 
October  14,  1633,  named  James,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather, 
James  I.  Charles  devoted  his  second  son  to  the  marine  service 
of  his  country,  and  caused  his  education  to  tend  to  everything 
naval.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest  admirals  and  marine 
legislators  in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our 
kings.  The  birth  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  occurred  January 
28,  1635. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  a  fond  mother,  and  bestowed  all  the 
time  she  could  on  her  nursery.   Occasionally,  her  divine  voice  was 
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heard  singing  to  her  infant,  as  she  lulled  it  in  her  arms,  filling 
the  galleries  of  her  palace  with  its  rich  cadences.  Royal  etiquette 
forbade  her  gratifjdng  unqualified  listeners  with  its  enchanting 
melody. 

At  this  period  of  her  life  Henrietta  was  heard  to  declare  herself 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world ;  happy  as  wife,  mother,  and 
queen.  All  was  peaceful  at  this  juncture ;  the  discontents  of  the 
English  people  while  Charles  I.  governed  without  a  parliament 
were  hushed  in  grim  repose,  like  the  tropical  winds  before  the 
burst  of  the  typhoon.  Prynne,  in  his  abusive  libel  called  His- 
triomastrix,  first  interrupted  this  peace.  He  attacked  Henrietta 
for  performing  in  masques  played  only  in  her  own  family.  He 
was  condemned  to  the  pillory  by  the  Star  Chamber  conclave. 
Henrietta,  to  her  honour  be  it  recorded,  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  save  him  from  the  infliction  of  his  cruel  sentence ;  but 
even  her  intercession  was  fruitless.  Yet  Prynne  himself  said, 
after  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  "  king  Charles  when  he  took  my 
ears  should  have  taken  my  head." 

Henrietta,  though  a  very  fond  mother,  did  not  indulge  her 
children  in  anything  which  was  foolish  or  improper.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  her  to  her  eldest  son  Charles  prince  of  Wales  was 
written  at  the  request  of  his  governor,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
— who  had  been  unable  to  induce  the  young  prince  to  swallow  the 
physic  which  it  was  considered  necessary  for  him  to  take — is  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum : — 

the  qitbbn  to  her  son  charles  prince  of  wales. 

**  Charles, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  begin  my  first  letter  with  chiding 
you,  because  I  hear  that  you  will  not  take  physic.  I  hope  it  was 
only  for  this  day,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  do  it ;  for  if  you 
will  not,  I  must  come  to  you  and  make  you  take  it ;  for  it  is  for 
your  health.  I  have  given  orders  to  my  lord  of  Newcastle  to  send 
me  word  to-night  whether  you  will  or  not ;  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  not  give  me  the  pains  to  go.    And  so  I  rest 

**  Tour  affectionate  mother, 

"  Henriette  Marie. 
"  To  my  dear  son  the  prince,  1638." 

The  young  prince,  who  was  then  only  eight  years  old,  felt  the 
propriety  of  submitting  to  the  maternal  command,  and  swallowed 
the  dose ;  but  amused  himself  with  writing  this  sprightly  little 
billet  to  his  governor,  drily  stating  the  reason  of  his  declining  the 
potion :— 
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chables  psi17ce  of  wales  to  his  goyebkos  ' 

lord  newcastle. 
"  My  Lobd, 

"  I  would  not  liave  you  take  too  much  physic,  for  it  doth 
always  make  me  worse ;  and  I  think  it  will  do  the  like  with  you.   I 
ride  every  day,  and  am  ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  ivom 
you. 
"  Make  haste  hack  to  him  that  loves  you. 

"  Ohablbs  p.** 

This  letter  is  written  between  double-ruled  lines  in  a  round  tert 

■ 

hand. 

Some  months  after  this  the  princess  Anne,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  and  queen  Henrietta,  a  sweet,  weU-trarned  infant  of 
four  years  old,  was  stiicken  with  mortal  sickness;  and  being 
required  to  say  her  prayers,  as  the  hour  of  death  was  at  hand, 
said, "  she  did  not  think  she  could  repeat  her  long  prayer,"  meaning 
the  Lord's  prayer,  "  then ;  but  she  would  say  her  short  prayer  ;'* 
and  then  lisped  out,  "  Lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  I  sleep  not 
sleep  of  death,*'  and  expired  with  these  words  on  her  innocent  lips. 

It  is  possible  that  Charles  I.  might  have  contended  successfully 
with  the  inimical  party  that  was  arraying  itself  against  him,  if  h« 
and  his  queen  had  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  cardinal  Richelieu 
by  granting  an  asylum  in  England  to  the  queen-dowager  of  France, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  Henrietta's  mother,  the  object  of  that  vindic- 
tive ecclesiastic's  malice,  whom  he  had  exiled  from  France,  and 
pursued  with  unappeasable  hatred  from  every  place  in  Europe 
where  she  sought  shelter  in  her  adversity.  Charles  not  only  re* 
ceived  her  with  unbounded  courtesy  and  respect,  but  travelled  to 
meet  the  royal  fugitive  at  Harwich,  where  she  landed,  and  con- 
ducted her  in  state  to  London.  When  the  royal  carriage  in 
which  Charles  and  his  guest  were  seated  arrived  at  the  great 
quadrangle  of  St.  James's  palace,  queen  Henrietta,  accompanied  by 
her  children,  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  the  little  duke  of  York, 
and  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  descended  the  stairs  to 
receive  her  royal  mother.  She  even  attempted  to  open  the  car- 
riage door  with  her  own  hands;  and  the  moment  her  mother 
alighted  she  sunk  on  her  knees  to  receive  her  blessing,  and  her 
example  was  followed  by  her  children,  who  all  knelt  round  her. 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  a  woman  of  weak  judgment,  and  proved  a 
troublesome  visitor.  Charles  and  Henrietta,  whose  affairs  were 
in  a  very  difficult  position,  had  great  cause  to  regret  her  visit, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years. 

The  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  given  forty  grand 
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apartments  in  St.  James's  palace.  She  brought  a  great  number  of 
priests  with  her,  which  added  to  the  rage  of  the  people ;  and  the 
king's  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Charles  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  great  minister  Strafford  to  the  axe,  who  was  con- 
demned by  parliament  for  having  served  him  too  faithfully, 
Henrietta  exerted  herself  to  support  him;  she  often  wanted 
judgment,  but  her  courage  never  failed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  awful  scenes  of  Strafford's  impeachment, 
trial,  and  death,  the  princess  royal  was  espoused  to  the  young 
prince  of  Orange;  he  was  but  eleven,  and  the  bride  ten  years 
old.  Henrietta  made  no  opposition  to  this  Protestant  alliance. 
She  had  hoped  that  this  proof  of  the  king's  attachment  to  the 
Protestants  would  silence  the  cries  of  popery  against  him ;  but 
those  cries  were  got  up  for  party  purposes  by  those  intent  on 
plunder,  to  whom  all  creeds  were  indifferent.  After  her  mother 
had  quitted  England,  and  the  king  had  departed,  with  the  attempt 
to  pacify  Scotland,  the  royal  family  assembled  round  her  were  of 
tender  ages.  They  were  soon  separated,  some  of  them  never  to 
meet  again.  Charles  pidnce  of  Wales  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
Mary,  the  young  bride  of  Orange,  ten,  James  duke  of  York  seven, 
Elizabeth  six,  and  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester  a  babe  in  arms. 
When  alarms  occurred  at  night  the  queen  more  than  once  armed 
her  household,  and  herself  headed  their  patrole  about  Oatlands 
park ;  thus  personally  guarding  her  slumbering  little  ones. 

The  king  had  received  such  proofs  in  Scotland  of  Richelieu's 
bribery  of  the  five  members  of  parliament,  that  he  went  to  arrest 
Mr.  Pym  and  his  colleagues  in  person.  Unfortimately,  he  had 
confided  to  the  queen  his  intent,  and  told  her  at  such  an  hour 
all  his  regal  perplexities  would  cease.  The  queen  put  misplaced 
confidence  in  one  of  her  attendants,  lady  Carlisle,  a  spy  leagued 
with  the  agitators ;  to  this  treacherous  person  she  told  her  royal 
husband's  intentions.  Lady  Carlisle  sent  instantly  word  to  the 
factious  members,  who  escaped.  As  Whitehall  was  close  to  the 
house  of  commons,  the  affair  was  easy,  the  king  being  delayed 
awhile  by  poor  persons'  petitions  on  the  way.  Long  after, 
Henrietta  related  this  event  to  her  biographer  with  the  most 
passionate  penitence.  "  Not  a  reproach,"  she  said,  "  did  Charles 
give  me  when  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  confessed  my 
fault  of  tattling." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Henrietta  proposed  to  escort 
her  young  daughter,  the  bride  of  Orange,  to  Holland.  Her  real 
object  was  to  sell  some  valuable  jewels,  and  obtain  arms  for 
defence  there.  The  king  attended  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
Dover,  where  they  embai'ked,  February  24,  1642.    As  the  wind 
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was  favourable  for  coasting,  the  king  rodo  maaj  miles,  following 
the  vessel  along  the  winding  of  the  shores,  his  tearful  eyes  gazing 
after  those  dear  ones  he  feared  he  never  should  behold  again.  The 
royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham,  and  civil  war  occurred 
as  soon  as  the  queen  departed. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Hensietta  met  her  mother  again  in  Holland,  and  stayed  neaxly 
twelve  months,  during  which  time  her  business  was  performed 
with  no  little  skill  and  sagacity.  The  Dutch  mynheers,  grateful 
both  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  the  exiled  queen-mother  of 
France,  for  their  political  existence,  did  not  send  Henrietta  empty 
away.  She  embarked  for  return  February  2, 1643,  in  a  fine  idiip 
called  the  "  Princess  Royal ;"  but  fierce  tempests  arose,  and  the 
north-east  gales,  after  many  days,  threw  the  queen  back  from 
whence  she  came  on  the  wild  Scheveling  coast.  Henrietta  boro 
the  terrors  of  the  storm  with  high  courage,  replying  to  her  ladies, 
when  they  were  screaming  and  lamenting  round  her,  "  Queens  of 
England  are  never  drowned." 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  refreshment  the  undaunted  Henrietta 
again  set  sail,  followed  by  admiral  Yan  Tromp's  Dutch  fieet^  which 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  EngHsh  shores,  when  she  and  her  armed 
transports  arrived  in  Burlington  Bay,  Yorkshire.  A  troop  of  two 
hundred  cavaliers  appeared  on  the  hills,  and  under  that  protection 
the  queen's  transports  safely  landed  theii*  ammuntion  and  stores. 

The  sleep  of  the  queen  was  broken  at  dawn  next  day  by  the 
parliamentary  admiral  Batten  bombarding  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton. The  queen  had  been  voted  guilty  of  high  treason ;  so  this 
hero  was  trying  to  take  her  life.  She  fled  as  soon  as  dressed ;  but 
directly  she  was  in  a  place  of  shelter,  remembering  that  an  old 
dog  named  Mitte,  which  had  guarded  her  chamber  for  years,  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliamentary  admiral,  despite  of  her 
attendants,  she  ran  back  through  Burlington  to  her  sleeping 
chamber,  caught  up  Mitte  in  her  arms,  and  fled  back  to  the  dry 
ditch  where  she  could  couch  while  the  balls  flew  over  her  head. 
Yan  Tromp  came  up  with  the  tide  to  the  rescue,  but  his  ships 
were  too  big  to  enter  Burlington  quay.  Nevertheless,  he  mauled 
Batten  in  the  rear.  Meantime  the  queen,  with  Mitte  and  her 
ladies,  obtained  hospitality  at  Boynton  hall,  close  by,  the  seat 
of  sir  "William  Strickland.* 

*  See  many  more  of  her  adventures  in  her  letters  to  the  king,  •  Lives  of  the 
Qtteena  of  England/  toL  y«    Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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The  cavaliers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  poured  in  to  swell  her 
forces.  Prince  Rupert  met  her  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
cavalry ;  and  she  was  welcomed  by  her  king  on  his  own  victorious 
field  of  Keinton,  near  Edgehill. 

For  a  few  months  the  beautiful  city  of  Oxford  was  the  seat  of 
the  English  court,  over  which  queen  Henrietta  presided.  Hope 
existed  among  the  cavaliers  that  the  discontents  of  the  people 
would  be  finally  silenced  by  force  of  arms.  The  queen  afterwards 
reproached  herself  that  she  was  too  much  flushed  with  success  to 
plead  with  earnestness  for  the  peace  which  the  whole  people  now 
desired.  Her  triumphs  had  been  dearly  bought ;  chronic  rheumatic 
fever  had  seized  on  her  deUcate  frame,  owing  to  the  hardships  of 
her  campaign.  The  king's  fortunes  changed ;  the  year  1644  opened 
disastrously,  and  the  poor  queen  had  to  seek  a  safer  shelter  than 
Oxford,  as  she  was  near  her  accouchement.  Charles  I.  escorted 
his  beloved  consort  to  Abingdon ;  and  there,  on  April  3, 1644,  with 
streaming  tears  and  dark  forebodings,  this  loving  pair  parted.  The 
queen  sought  relief  from  the  fever  at  Bath,  but  there  she  could 
not  stay,  it  was  an  abode  of  horror ;  the  dreadful  civil  war  had 
filled  the  bright  city  full  of  decaying  corpses. 

Henrietta  took  shelter  in  loyal  Exeter,  and  there  gave  birth  to 
her  daughter,  afterwards  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans.  The 
queen  regent  of  France,  her  sister-in-law,  generously  sent  her 
50,000  pistoles.  Henrietta  reserved  very  little  for  her  own  needs, 
but  sent  the  bulk  of  the  sum  to  her  husband.  In  less  than  ten 
days  the  earl  of  Essex  commenced  his  march,  intending  to  drag  the 
sick  queen  from  her  childbed,  to  be  tried  before  his  masters  of 
the  parliament  for  levying  war  in  England.  His  approach  on  this 
manly  errand  caused  the  sick  queen  to  rise  and  fly,  leaving  her 
babe  in  Exeter  to  the  care  of  lady  Morton.  The  queen  went 
through  great  dangers  by  the  way,*  but  at  last  embarked  with 
her  faithful  ladies  (who  joined  her  in  various  disguises)  on  board 
a  little  barque  bound  for  Dieppe.  It  was  chased  and  even 
cannonaded  by  a  parliamentary  cruiser.  Her  ladies  sent  forth 
piercing  shrieks  as  a  shot  struck  the  vessel.  The  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Great  compressed  her  lips,  and  uttered  not  a  cry.  At 
the  moment  all  seemed  lost  a  little  fleet  of  Dieppe  vessels  issued 
out  of  the  port  of  loyal  Jersey,  when  the  enemy  made  off.  Then 
a  stoim  sprang  up,  which  drove  the  queen  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
where  she  landed  at  Chastel. 

Great  was  the  love  with  which  Henrietta  was  received  by  the 
queen  regent  and  her  young  sons  and  all  the  French  people. 

*  See  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.'  8  voU.  Longman  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 
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Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  distressed  sister-in-law  12,000  crowns 
per  month,  and  inducted  her  into  the  royal  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  the  young  king  leading  her  to  them  by  the  hand.  All 
the  money  Henrietta  received  she  sent  to  the  king  her  husband, 
reserving  the  smallest  modicum  for  her  own  use.  The  fever 
hanging  on  her  in  France,  in  order  that  she  might  be  near  thi 
baths  of  Bourbon  for  its  cure,  the  queen  regent  lent  her  the 
castle  and  park  of  Nevers.  Her  convalescence  was  stopped  by  an 
accident  that  grieved  her.  One  of  her  most  efficient  aids  in  her 
misfortunes  was  her  dwarf,  GeofiErey  Hudson.  He  had  lately 
saved  her  life  in  her  desperate  retreat  from  Exeter ;  and  she  had 
found  him  faithful  in  all  her  fortunes,  ever  since  the  little  man 
had  stepped  out  of  a  cold  pie  to  the  side  of  her  plate  at  Nonsuch; 
he  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years  old,  and  eighteen  inches  high. 
He  had  grown  four  or  five  inches  since  he  had  been  in  royal 
service,  and  done  heroic  deeds.  During  the  retirement  at  Nevers 
one  of  the  queen's  gentlemen  of  the  household  tormented  and 
mocked  Geoffrey,  until  the  brave  little  man,  who  contrived  to 
manage  his  steed  better  than  many  horsemen  four  feet  taller, 
challenged  Croft  to  fight  him  in  the  park  at  Nevers.  The  joking 
cavalier  armed  himself  with  a  huge  squirt,  but  Geoffrey  took  a 
pistol ;  and,  as  his  hand  was  as  unerring  as  his  heart  was  bold,  his 
persecutor  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Orof t  only  met  with  his  deserts ; 
yet  queen  Henrietta  had  to  write  very  himibly  to  the  all-powerful 
prime  minister,  Mazarine,  that  "  Le  Jof  roy,"  as  she  called  the 
little  man,  might  not  be  put  to  death. 

Letters  perpetually  passed  between  the  sick  queen  and  her 
husband.  Love-letters  they  were,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  heart  of  Henrietta  yearned  for  the  little  babe  she  had  left  at 
Exeter.  When  the  king  raised  the  siege  of  that  city  the  infant 
was  presented  to  him,  and  he  caused  her  to  be  baptized  by  the 
name  of  her  absent  mother,  Henrietta ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  under  the  care  of  his  loyal  lieges  in  the  west.  When  all 
was  lost  on  the  king's  side,  lady  Morton  escaped  with  this  little  one 
to  France,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar- woman,  taking  the  royal  infant 
of  two  years  old  on  her  back,  disguised  as  a  beggar-boy.  Often  the 
little  princess,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  change,  tried  to  tell 
the  wayfarers  on  the  Dover  road  that  "  she  was  not  Pierre  the 
beggar  child,  but  the  princess."  No  one  understood  her  babble 
but  her  loving  guardian,  who  succeeded  in  getting  her  charge 
safe  to  Paris  and  the  queen.  "  Oh  the  joy  of  that  momenV* 
wrote  pere  Gumache,  who  saw  the  meeting  between  the  royal 
mother  and  the  babe,  lost  and  again  found.  "  How  many  times 
we  saw  her  clasp  her,  kisB  her,  and  then  kiss  her  over  again.    The 
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qneen  called  her  the  child  of  benediction,  and  charged  me  to  teach 
her  the  Roman  Catholic  faith/*  And  this,  of  conrse,  was  turned 
against  king  Charles,  then  enduring  the  worst  malice  of  his 
^lemies  in  England. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  spread  from  England  to  France ;  and 
Paris  was,  before  the  close  of  1647,  involved  in  the  war  of  the 
Fronde.  It  was  occasioned  by  quarrels  concerning  taxation. 
Anne  the  queen  regent  and  her  children  retired  to  St.  Germains ; 
but  the  extreme  love  the  citizens  of  Paris  bore  to  queen  Henrietta 
made  her  stay  at  the  Louvre,  where  she  could  obtain  earlier 
intelligence  of  king  Charles,  who  after  enduring  imprisonment 
in  various  places  was  soon  to  be  put  on  what  his  enemies  called  a 
trial. 

Meantime  winter  in  its  most  terrific  form  had  set  in.  Famine 
reigned,  as  it  usually  does  in  civil  war.  Queen  Henrietta  had  sent 
all  her  money  to  her  distressed  husband.  Her  officers  had  none 
to  buy  food,  and  had  dispersed  themselves  in  Paris  to  save  her  the 
cost  of  feeding  them.  Fierce  battles  were  fought  hourly  in  the 
streets.  In  the  broils  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  daughter 
were  forgotten.  She  was  then  \vriting  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
London  concerning  the  impending  fate  of  her  husband.  She  felt 
neither  hunger  nor  the  freezing  atmosphere  in  this  absorbing 
occupation.  Providence  guided  M.  de  Retz,  who  was  all-powerful 
with  the  Paris  parliament,  to  visit  the  hapless  queen.  She  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her  little  child.  "  You  find  me,"  said 
the  queen,  calmly,  "keeping  company  with  my  Henrietta.  I 
would  not  let  the  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  have  no  fire." 
De  Retz  immediately  sent  the  queen  relief  from  his  own  resources, 
which  she  thankfully  accepted,  and  then  exerted  his  eloquence  so 
successfully  in  the  parliament,  by  mentioning  the  distresses  of  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  and  her  child,  that  a  bountiful  supply 
was  accorded. 


CHAPTER  in. 


We  must  leave  Henrietta  for  a  while  in  Paris,  to  follow  her 
hapless  husband  to  the  close  of  his  tragic  fate.  The  king  had 
heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  preparation  of  a  court  to  try 
him.  Murder  he  expected.  He  was  brought  prisoner  to  London, 
January  15, 1648-9,  and  taken  to  St.  James's  palace,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  deprived  of  royal  attendance,  and  left  alone 
with  his  faithful  Herbert,  who  fortunately  was  sufficiently  literary 
to  be  the  historian  of  his  master's  progress  to  his  untimely  tomb. 
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Violent  expulsions  had  taken  place  from  the  intimidated  house 
of  commons,  until  only  sixty-nine  members  remained,  who  thought 
themselves  fitted  for  the  task  of  king-killing.  Yet  some  found 
themselves  mistaken  as  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  when  they 
saw  their  king  face  to  face,  and  heard  him  speak. 

This  small  junta  met  privately  in  the  Fainted  chamber, 
January  20.  Cromwell's  purple  face  was  seen  to  turn  veiy 
pale :  he  i*an  to  the  window,  where  he  saw  his  captive  king  ad- 
vancing between  two  ranks  of  soldiers  from  Cotton  house. 
"Here  he  is!  here  he  is!"  exclaimed  he,  with  great  animation; 
"  the  hour  of  the  great  affair  approaches.  Decide  speedily  what 
answer  you  will  give  him,  for  he  will  immediately  ask  by  what 
authority  you  pretend  to  judge  him."  The  mere  sight  of  the 
scanty  number  of  the  commons,  with  the  army  choking  every 
avenue  of  Westminster,  up  to  the  door  of  the  haU,  offered  forcible 
answers  to  the  illegality  of  this  arraignment;  but  brute  force  is 
not  obliged  to  be  logical.  Bradshawe,  a  serjeant-at-law  of  no 
practice,  was  the  president,  wearing  a  high  Puritan  hat  lined  inside 
with  iron.  The  regicidal  junta  entered  the  hall,  its  great  gate 
was  set  open,  and  the  populace  rushed  into  aU  the  vacant  spaces. 
Whilst  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster  haU,  his  anxious 
people  crowded  as  near  to  his  person  as  possible,  crying  "  God 
save  your  majesty!"  The  soldiers  beat  them  back  with  their 
partisans,  and  some  of  the  men  in  colonel  Axtel's  regiment 
raised  the  cry  of  "  Justice— justice !  execution !"  But  as  their 
commander  was  bestowing  on  them  vigorous  canings,  the  cry  was 
ambiguous.  The  king  entered,  conducted  under  the  guard  of 
colonel  Hacker  and  thirty-two  officers.  His  eyes  were  bright  and 
powerful;  his  features  calm  and  composed,  yet  bearing  the  traces 
of  care  and  sorrow,  which  had  scattered  early  snows  on  his  hair. 
He  regarded  the  tribunal  with  a  searching  look,  never  moved  his 
hat,  but  seated  himself  with  calm  majesty. 

An  argument  ensued  between  the  royal  prisoner  and  Bradshawe, 
on  the  point  of  whether  the  monarchy  of  England  was  elective 
or  not ;  and  when  the  man  of  law  was  worsted  in  the  dispute,  he 
hastily  adjourned  the  court.  The  king  was  taken  from  the 
hall  amidst  the  irrepressible  cries  of  "  God  bless  your  majesty ! 
God  save  you  from  your  enemies !"  Such  was  the  only  part  -that 
the  people  of  England  took  in  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  king's  conduct  caused  perplexed  discussions  among  his 
destroyers ;  they  sat  in  council  during  the  intervening  day  of  his 
trial,  devising  petty  schemes  for  breaking  his  moral  courage,  and 
impairing  that  innate  majesty  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  brute 
force  to  depose.    Some  base  spiiits  among  them  proposed  that  his 
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hat  should  be  pulled  off,  and  that  two  men  should  hold  his  head 
between  them ;  and  that  he  should  be  dressed  up  in  his  robes  and 
crown,  meaning  to  divest  him  ignominously  of  them.  As  far  as 
mere  bodily  means  went,  Charles  was  utterly  helpless,  yet  the  calm 
power  of  his  demeanour  preserved  him  from  the  personal  obloquy 
their  malice  had  contrived :  they  butchered  him,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  degrading  him. 

Seven  agitated  days  passed  away,  during  which  the  king  had 
appeared  thrice  before  his  self -constituted  judges,  when,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  alarmed  by  the  defection  of  their  numbers,  the 
regicides  resolved  to  doom  their  victim  without  further  mockery 
of  justice.  The  king,  for  the  fourth  time,  was  brought  before  the 
remnant  of  the  regicide  junta.  Bradshawe  was  robed  in  red,  a 
circumstance  from  which  the  king  drew  an  intimation  of  the  con- 
clusion. When  the  list  of  the  members  was  read  over,  few  of 
them  answered :  but  they  proceeded  with  the  miserable  remnant. 
As  the  clerk  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  a  voice  cried  out, 
"  Not  such  a  fool  as  to  come  here  to-day."  When  the  name  of 
Cromwell  was  called,  the  voice  exclaimed,  "  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a 
rogue  and  a  traitor."  When  Bradshawe  mentioned  "  The  commons 
of  England  assembled  in  parliament,"  "  It  is  false,"  again  responded 
the  voice;  "not  one  half-quarter  of  them."  The  voice  was  a 
female  one,  and  issued  from  amidst  some  masked  ladies.  The 
oaths  and  execrations  of  the  ruffian  commander  Axtel  were 
heard  above  an  uproar  raised  by  the  populace,  commanding  his 
soldiers :  "  Fire — fire  into  the  box  where  she  sits !"  A  lady  rose 
and  qiiitted  the  gallery.  She  was  lady  Fairfax.  Her  husband 
was  still  in  power :  the  ruffian  Axtel  dared  not  harm  her.  This 
lofty  protest  against  a  public  falsehood  will  remain  as  an  instance 
of  moral  and  personal  female  courage,  till  history  shall  be  no 
more.  The  earnest  letter  the  queen  had  written,  entreating  the 
parliament  and  army  to  permit  her  to  share  her  royal  husband's 
prison,  may  be  remembered.  It  is  known  that  she  wrote  to 
Fairfax  on  the  same  subject.  The  conduct  of  the  general's  wife 
was  probably  the  result  of  Henrietta's  tender  appeal. 

Bradshawe  was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on  the  king,  who 
demanded  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  lords  who  were  in  England,  to  be  assembled  to  heai*  it, 
when  one  of  the  regicides,  colonel  Downes,  rose  in  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  P  are  we  men  P" — "  You  will  ruin  us, 
and  yourseK  too,"  whispered  Mr.  Cawley,  one  of  the  members, 
pulling  him  down  on  one  side,  while  his  friend  colonel  Walton 
held  him  down  on  the  other.  "If  I  die  for  it,"  said  colonel 
Downes,  "  no  matter," — "  Colonel !"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  who  sat 
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just  beneath  him,  turning  suddenly  round,  "  are  you  mad  ?  Can't 
you  sit  still  P" — "  No,"  answered  Downes,  **  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
sit  still."  Then  rising,  he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  refuse  the  king's  request.  "  I  move  that  we  adjourn 
to  deliberate."  Bradshawe  complied,  probably  lest  Downes's  pas- 
sionate remorse  should  become  infectious,  and  the  junta  retired. 
Cromwell  angrily  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  Downes,  "  He  wants 
to  save  his  old  master ;  but  make  an  end  of  it,  and  return  to  your 
duty."  Colonel  Harvey  supported  Downes's  endeavours,  but  all 
they  obtained  was  one  half-hour  added  to  the  king's  agony.  The 
dark  conclave  returned  amid  a  tumult  of  piteous  prayers  of 
the  people,  of  "  God  save  the  king !  God  keep  you  from  your 
enemies !"  The  sentence  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  confusion ;  the 
king,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  was  dragged  away 
by  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  him.  As  he  was  forced  down  the 
stairs,  the  grossest  personal  insults  were  offered  him.  Some  of  the 
troopers  blew  tobacco-smoke  in  his  face ;  some  spat  on  him ;  aU 
yelled  in  his  ears  "  Justice — execution !"  The  real  bitterness  of 
death  to  a  man  of  Charles  the  First's  exquisite  sensitiveness 
occurred  in  that  transit ;  the  block,  the  axe,  the  scaffold,  and  all 
their  ghastly  adjuncts,  could  be  met,  and  were  met,  with  calm- 
ness ;  the  spittings  and  buffetings  of  the  brutal  mob,  were  harder 
to  be  borne. 

The  king  recovered  his  serenity  before  he  arrived  at  the  place 
where  his  sedan  stood.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  P  The  voices 
of  his  affectionate  people,  in  earnest  prayers  for  his  deliverance, 
rose  high.  One,  and  a  soldier,  close  to  him,  echoed  the  cry  of  the 
people — "  God  help  and  save  your  majesty !"  His  commander 
struck  him  to  the  earth.  "  Poor  fellow  I"  said  the  king ;  "  it  is  a 
heavy  blow  for  a  small  offence."  As  the  royal  victim  approached 
his  chair,  his  bearers  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  stood  in  reverential 
attitudes  to  receive  him.  This  unbought  homage  again  roused 
the  wrath  of  Axtel,  who,  with  blows  of  his  indefatigable  cudgel, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  poor  men  to  cover  their 
heads. 

He  bade  Herbert  refuse  admittance  to  his  friends  if  they  came. 
The  night  of  his  condemnation  he  was  deprived  of  rest  by  the 
knocking  of  the  workmen,  who  were  commencing  the  scaffold  for 
his  execution.  In  the  restless  watches  of  that  perturbed  night, 
Charles  finished  his  best  devotional  verses. 

The  king  was  removed  from  Whitehall,  Sunday,  January  28, 
to  St.  James's  palace,  where  he  heard  bishop  Juxon  preach  in  the 
private  chapel.  "  I  wanted  to  preach  to  the  poor  wretch,"  said 
the  zealous  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  in  great  indignation,  **  but  the 
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poor  wretcli  would  not  hear  me."  When  bishop  Juxon  entered 
the  presence  of  his  captive  sovereign,  he  gave  way  to  the  most 
violent  burst  of  sorrow.  "  Compose  yourseK,  my  lord,"  said  the 
king,  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  grief ;  let  us,  rather,  think  of 
the  great  matter.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  before  Grod,  to 
whom,  in  a  few  hours,  I  have  to  render  my  account.  I  hope  to 
meet  death  with  calmness.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  men  in 
whose  hands  I  have  fallen.  They  thirst  for  my  blood — they  shall 
have  it.  God's  will  be  done ;  I  give  him  thanks.  I  forgive  them 
all  sincerely ;  but  let  us  say  no  more  about  them."  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  two  sentinels,  appointed  by  the 
regicidal  junta,  could  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  while 
his  majesty  was  engaged  in  his  devotions. 

The  next  day  the  royal  childi'en  arrived  from  Sion  house  to  see 
their  parent  for  the  last  time.  He  had  not  been  indulged  with  a 
sight  of  them  since  his  captivity  to  the  army,  and  on  the  morrow 
he  was  to  die !  The  princess  Elizabeth  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  and  her  brother,  the  little  duke  of 
Gloucester,  wept  as  fast  for  company.  The  royal  father  consoled 
and  soothed  them,  and,  when  he  had  solemnly  blessed  them, 
drew  them  to  his  bosom.  The  young  princess,  who  was  but 
twelve,  has  left  her  reminiscences  of  this  touching  interview  in 
manuscript :  "  He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  I  was  come,  for, 
though  he  had  not  time  to  say- much,  yet  somewhat  he  wished  to 
say  to  me  which  he  could  not  to  another,  and  he  feared  *  the 
ciiielty  '  was  too  great  to  permit  his  writing.  *  But,  sweetheart,' 
he  added,  *  thou  wilt  forget  what  I  tell  thee.'  Then,  shedding 
abundance  of  tears,"  continues  the  princess,  "  I  told  him  that  I 
would  write  down  all  he  said  to  me.     *  He  wished  me,*  he  said, 

*  not  to  grieve  a,nd  torment  myseK  for  him,  for  it  was  a  glorious 
death  he  should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
land.'    He  told  me  what  books  to  read  against  popery.     He  said 

*  that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  enemies,  and  he  hoped  God  would 
forgive  them  also ;  and  he  commanded  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  forgive  them  also.'  Above  all,  he  bade  me 
tell  my  mother,  *  that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed  from  her, 
and  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  the  same  to  the  last ;'  withal 
he  commanded  me  (and  my  brother)  to  love  her,  and  be  obedient 
to  her.  He  desired  me  *  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  should  die  a 
martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  restore  the  throne 
to  his  son ;  and  that  then  we  should  be  all  happier  tha^  we  could 
possibly  have  been  if  he  had  lived.'  Then,  taking  my  brother 
Gloucester  on  his  knee,  he  said,  '  Sweetheart,  now  will  they  cut 
off  thy  father's  head.'    Upon  which  the  child  looked  very  stead- 
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lastly  npon  liim.  '  Heed,  my  child,  wliat  I  say :  they  will  cut  oS, 
my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king.  Bnt  mark  what  I  say; 
you  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  yonr  brothers  Charles  and 
James  live ;  therefore,  I  charge  you,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by 
them.'  At  which  the  child,  sighing  deeply,  replied,  '  I  will  be 
torn  in  pieces  first.'  And  these  words,  coming  so  nnexpectedty 
from  so  young  a  child,  rejoiced  my  father  exceedingly.  And  his 
majesty  spoke  to  him  of  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  and  to  keep  his 
religion,  commanding  him  to  fear  God,  and  he  would  provide  for 
him.  All  which  the  young  child  earnestly  promised."  The  king 
fervently  kissed  and  blessed  his  children,  and  called  to  bishop 
Juxon  to  take  them  away :  they  sobbed  aloud.  The  king  leant 
his  head  against  the  window,  trying  to  repress  his  tears,  when, 
catching  a  view  of  them  as  they  went  through  the  door,  he  hastily 
came  from  the  window,  snatched  them  again  to  his  breast,  kissed 
and  blessed  them  once  more;  then,  tearing  himself  from  their 
tears  and  caresses,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  strove  to  calm,  by 
prayer,  the  agony  of  that  parting. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  king  had  previously  waited 
several  days  before  that  appointed  for  his  execution,  and  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  irora.  his  son  Charles,  by 
Mr.  Seymour,  a  special  messenger,  enclosing  a  carte  blanche  with 
his  signature,  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure.  In  this  paper  the  prince 
bound  himself  to  any  terms,  if  his,  royal  father's  life  might  be 
spared.  It  must  have  proved  a  cordial  to  the  king's  heart  to  find, 
in  that  dire  hour,  how  far  family  aflPection  prevailed  over  ambi- 
tion. The  king  carefully  burnt  the  carte  blanche,  lest  an  evil  use 
might  be  made  of  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  bargain  for  his  life 
by  means  of  concessions  from  his  heir. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  awful  day,  Charles  I.  was  blessed 
with  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  awoke  before  day-break, 
Tindrew  his  curtain,  and  said  to  Herbert,  "  I  will  rise ;  I  have 
a  great  work  to  do  this  day."  Herbert's  hands  trembled  while 
combing  the  king's  hair.  Charles,  observing  that  it  was  not 
arranged  so  well  as  usual,  said,  "  Nay,  though  my  head  be  not  to 
stand  long  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with  it  that  you 
were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage-day;  I 
would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be."  The  cold  was  intense  at  that 
season,  and  the  king  desired  to  have  a  warm  additional  shirt 
"  For,"  continued  he,  "  the  weather  is  sharp,  and  probably  may 
make  me  shake.  I  would  have  no  imputation  of  fear,  for  death  is 
not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  Grod  I  am  prepared.  Let  the 
rogues  come  whenever  they  please."  He  observed  that  he  was 
glad   he   had  slept  at   St.  James's,  for    the  walk  through  the 
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park  would  circulate  his  blood,  and  counteract  the  numbness  of 
the  cold.  Bishop  Juxon  arrived  by  the  dawn  of  day.  He  prayed 
with  the  king,  and  read  to  him  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Grospel  of 
St.  Matthew. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  summons  came  to  conduct  the  king  to 
Whitehall,  and  he  went  down  into  the  park,  through  which  he 
was  to  pass.  Ten  companies  of  infantry  formed  a  double  line  on 
each  side  of  his  path.  The  detachment  of  halberdiers  preceded 
him,  with  banners  flying  and  drums  beating.  On  the  king's  right 
hand  was  the  bishop ;  on  the  left,  with  head  uncovered,  walked 
colonel  Tomlinson.  The  king  walked  through  the  park,  as  was 
his*  wont,  at  a  quick,  Hvely  pace.  He  wondered  at  the  slowness 
of  his  guard,  and  called  out  pleasantly,  "  Come,  my  good  fellows, 
step  on  apace."  One  of  the  officers  asked  him,  "  K  it  was  true 
that  he  had  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  causing 
his  father's  death  p" — "  My  friend,"  replied  Charles,  with  gentle 
contempt,  "  if  I  had  no  other  sin  than  that,  as  God  knows,  I 
should  have  little  need  to  beg  his  forgiveness  at  this  hout."  The 
question  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  premeditated  cruelty 
and  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  But  this  was  the  false- 
hood that  had  injui-ed  him  most  among  the  common  people. 

As  the  king  drew  near  Whitehall  palace,  he  pointed  to  a  tree 
in  the  park,  and  said  to  either  Juxon  or  Tomlinson,  "  That  tree 
was  planted  by  my  brother  Henry."  There  was  a  broad  flight  of 
stairs  from  the  park,  by  which  access  was  gained  to  the  ancient 
palace  of  Whitehall.  The  king  entered  the  palace  that  way ;  he 
ascended  the  stairs  with  a  light  step,  passed  through  the  long 
gallery,  and  gained  his  own  bedroom,  where  he  was  left  with  bishop 
Juxon,  who  administered  the  sacrament  to  him.  Nye  and  God- 
win, two  Independent  ministers,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  tendered 
their  spiritual  assistance.  "  Say  to  them  frankly,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  they  have  so  often  prayed  against  me,  that  they  shall  not 
pray  with  me  in  mine  agony.  But  if  they  will  pray  for  me  now, 
tell  them  that  I  shall  be  thankful."  Dinner  had  been  prepared  for 
the  king  at  Whitehall;  he  refused  to  eat.  "Sir,"  said  Juxon, 
"  you  have  fasted  long  to-day ;  the  weather  is  so  cold,  that  f aint- 
ness  may  occur."  "  You  are  right,"  replied  the  king.  He  there- 
fore took  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Now,"  said  the 
king,  cheerfully,  "let  the  rascals  come.  I  have  forgiven  them, 
and  am  quite  ready."  But  "the  rascals"  were  not  ready.  A 
series  of  contests  had  taken  place  regarding  the  executioner 
and  the  warrant.  Moreover,  the  military  commanders,  Huncks 
and  Phayer,  appointed  to  superintend  the  bloody  work,  resisted 
alike  the  scoffings,  the  jests,  arjd  threats  of  Cromwell,  and  had 
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their  names  scratched  out  of  the  warrant ;  as  to  Huncks,  he  re- 
fused to  write  or  sign  the  order  to  the  executioner.  This  dispute 
occurred  just  before  the  execution  took  place.  Huncks  was  one 
of  the  officers  who  guarded  the  king  on  his  trial,  and  had  been 
chosen  for  that  purpose  as  the  most  furious  of  his  foes ;  he  had, 
like  Tomlinson,  become  wholly  altered  from  the  result  of  his  per- 
sonal observations.  Colonel  Axtel  and  colonel  Hewson  had,  the 
preceding  night,  convened  a  meeting  of  thirty-eight  stout  ser- 
geants of  the  army,  to  whom  they  proposed,  that  whosoever 
among  them  would  aid  the  hangman  in  disguise,  should  have 
100?.  and  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  Each  one  separat^ely 
refused,  with  disgust.  Late  in  the  morning  of  the  execution, 
colonel  Hewson  prevailed  on  a  sergeant  in  his  regiment,  one 
Hulet,  to  undertake  the  detestable  office ;  and  while  this  business 
was  in  progress,  EHsha  Axtel,  brother  of  the  colonel,  went  by 
water  to  Rosemary  lane,  beyond  the  Tower,  and  dragged  from 
thence  the  reluctant  hangman,  Gregory  Brandon,  who  was,  by 
threats  and  the  promise  of  30Z.  in  half-crowns,  induced  to  strike 
the  blow.  The  disguises  of  the  executioners  were  hideous,  and 
must  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  firmness  of 
the  royal  victim.  They  wore  coarse  woollen  garbs  buttoned  close 
to  the  body,  which  was  the  costume  of  butchers  at  that  era. 
Hulet  added  a  long  grey  peruke,  and  a  black  mask,  with  a  large 
grey  beard  affixed  to  it.  Gregory  Brandon  wore  a  black  mask, 
a  black  peruke,  and  a  large  flapped  black  hat,  looped  up  in  front. 
It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  the  grisly  attendants  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  scaffold  were  ready.  Colonel  Hacker  led  the  king 
through  his  former  banqueting-haU,  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
had  originally  been  contrived  to  support  stands  for  public  page- 
antries ;  it  had  been  taken  out,  and  led  to  the  platform  raised  in 
the  street.  The  noble  bearing  of  the  king  as  he  stepi)ed  on  the 
scaffold,  his  beaming  eyes  and  high  expression,  were  noticed  by 
all  who  saw  him.  He  looked  on  aU  sides  for  his  people,  but  dense 
masses  of  soldiery  only  presented  themselves  far  and  near.  He 
was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons  but  Juxon  and  Herbert,  save 
those  who  were  interested  in  his  destruction.  The  soldiers  pre- 
served a  dead  silence;  this  time  they  did  not  insult  him.  The 
distant  populace  wept,  and  occasionally  raised  mournful  cries  in 
blessings  and  prayers  for  him.  The  king  uttered  a  short  speech, 
to  point  out  that  eveiy  institute  of  the  original  constitution  of 
England  had  been  subverted  with  the  sovereign  power.  While  he 
was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe,  which  laid  enveloped  in 
black  crape  on  the  block.  The  king  turned  round  hastily,  and 
axclaimed,  "Have  a  care  of  the  axe.    If  the  edge  is  spoiled,  it 
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will  be  the  worse  for  me."  The  executioner,  Gregory  Brandon, 
drew  near,  and  kneeling  before  him,  entreated  his  forgiveness. 
"  No !"  said  the  king  ;  "  I  forgive  no  subject  of  mine  who  comes 
deliberately  to  shed  my  blood."  The  king  spoke  as  became  his 
duty  as  chief  magistrate  and  the  source  of  the  laws,  which  were 
violated  in  his  murder. 

.  The  king  put  up  his  flowing  hair  under  a  cap ;  then,  turning  to 
the  executioner,  asked,  *'  Is  any  of  my  hair  in  the  way  ?" — "  I  beg 
your  majesty  to  push  it  more  under  your  cap,"  replied  the  man, 
bowiQg.  The  bishop  assisted  his  royal  master  to  do  so,  and  ob- 
served to  him,  "  There  is  but  one  stage  more,  which,  though 
turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it 
wlQ  cai-iy  you  a  great  way — even  from  earth  to  heaven." — "I 
go,"  replied  the  king,  "from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown."  He  unfastened  his  cloak,  and  took  off  the  medallion  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  latter  he  gave  to  Juxon,  saying, 
with  emphasis,  "Remember!"  Beneath  the  medallion  of  St. 
George  was  a  secret  spring,  which  removed  a  plate  ornamented 
with  lilies,  under  which  was  a  beautiEul  miniature  of  his  Hen- 
rietta. The  warning  word,  which  has  caused  many  historical 
sui-mises,  evidently  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  only  had  pai'ted 
with  the  portrait  of  his  beloved  wife  at  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence.  He  then  toc^  off  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  cloak ;  and 
pointing  to  the  block,  said  to  the  executioner,  "  Place  it  so  that  it 
will  not  shake." — "  It  is  firm,  sir,"  replied  the  man. — "  I  shall  say 
a  short  prayer,"  said  the  king ;  "  and  when  I  hold  out  my  hand 
thus,  strike."  The  king  stood  in  profound  meditation,  said  a  few 
words  to  himself,  looked  upwards  on  the  heavens,  then  knelt,  and 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.  In  about  a  minute  he  stretched  out 
his  hands,  and  his  head  was  severed  at  one  blow. 

A  simultaneous  groan  of  agony  arose  from  the  assembled 
multitude  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  the  neck  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  the  protest  of  an  outraged  people,  suffering, 
equally  with  their  monarch,  under  military  tyranny,  and  those 
who  heard  that  cry  remembered  it  with  hoiTor  to  their  deaths. 
When  the  king's  head  fell,  Hulet,  the  grey-beard  mask,  came 
forward  to  earn  his  bribe  and  subsequent  promotion.  He  held 
up  the  bleeding  head,  and  vociferated,  "  This  is  the  nead  of  a 
traitor!"  A  deep  and  angry  murmur  from  the  peop.e  followed 
the  announcement.  Two  troops  of  horse,  advancing  in  different 
directions,  dispersed  the  indignant  crowd.  .  Hulet,  in  his  anxiety 
to  gain  his  stipulated  reward,  did  more  than  was  required,  for 
he  dashed  down  the  dissevered  head  of  the  king,  yet  warm  with 
lii'e.  and  bruised  one  cheek    grievously — an  outrage  noted  with 
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sorrow.  The  king  was  buried  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor; 
the  burial  service  was  not  permitted.  The  body  was,  when  it  was 
conveyed  for  interment  to  Windsor,  followed  by  bishop  Jnzon 
and  the  six  attached  gentlemen  who  had  attended  on  the  king  in 
all  his  wanderings.  The  king  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred 
by  his  father  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Westminster  abbey,  but 
OromweU  forbade  it,  having,  from  an  absurd  species  of  ambition^ 
reserved  that  place  for  himself. 

The  trial,  death,  and  burial  of  Charles  I.  had  taken  place  before 
queen  Henrietta,  besieged  as  Paris  was  irom.  without  and  her  place 
of  abode,  the  Louvre,  beset  from  within,  could  receive  the  least 
intelligence  concerning  him.  Meantime,  her  second  son  James, 
the  young  duke  of  York,  who  had  escaped  from  the  custody  of  the 
republican  English,  was  brought  to  her  through  the  beleaguering 
lines  of  Paris.'  His  arrival  raised  her  spirits  very  high,  too  soon 
to  be  crushed.  Whispers  of  the  dire  events  in  England  had 
transpired  through  her  circle  at  the  Louvre ;  her  English  house- 
hold gazed  aghast  on  the  unconscious  widow,  marvelling  how  the 
tidings  were  to  be  told  her.  Such  awe-struck  looks  caused  her  in- 
quiries, but  the  answers  she  received  almost  stopped  the  springs  of 
her  life ;  when  at  last  the  queen  comprehended  her  loss  with  all  its 
frightful  facts,  she  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  without  words  and 
without  tears.  "  To  all  we  could  say  our  queen  was  deaf — ^frozen 
in  her  grief,"  writes  pere  Gamache ;  "  at  last,  awed  by  her  appalling 
grief,  we  became  silent,  with  tearful  looks  bent  on  her.  So  passed 
the  time  till  nightfall.  When  her  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Yend6me, 
whom  she  loved  much  and  we  had  sent  to,  in  fear  for  the  queen's 
life,  came,  she  gently  took  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  kissed  it, 
remained  silent,  and  wept.  Then  Henrietta  felt  the  relief  of  tears. 
She  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep  when  her  Httle  daughter,  then  four 
years  old,  was  brought  to  her ;  and  though  she  felt  it  hard  to  part 
with  her,  yet  she  longed  to  retire  to  some  quiet  place  where  she 
might,  as  she  said,  *  weep  at  will.' "  The  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
St.  Jacques,  was  the  place  to  which  she  retreated,  with  one  or  two 
of  her  ladies. 

The  queen  regent  of  France  sent  madame  de  Motteville  to  her 
afflicted  sister  of  England.  The  sympathy  felt  for  the  afflicted 
daughter  of  their  great  Hem'y,  induced  the  Fi'ondoneers  to  let  this 
lady  pass  their  lines.  "  I  was,"  she  says,  "  admitted  to  her  bed- 
side. The  queen  Henrietta  gave  me  her  hand  while  sobs  choked 
her  speech.  *  I  have  lost  a  crown,'  she  cried,  *  but  that  I  have 
long  ceased  to  regret;  it  is  the  husband  for  whom  I  giieve ;  good, 
just,  wise,  virtuous  as  he  was,  most  worthy  of  my  love  and  that  of 
his  subjects;  the  future  time  must  be  for  me  but  one  succession 
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of  torture.' "  Henrietta  then  sent  important  messages  of  advice  to 
lier  sister  queen  on  her  affairs,  implored  her  to  seek  and  hear  the 
truth  before  it  was  too  late,  which,  if  her  Charles  or  herself  had 
ever  been  told,  affairs  needed  not  have  taken  the  fatal  turn  that 
she  should  ever  mourn.  Queen  Henrietta  then  asked  that  her 
newly-arrived  son,  the  duke  of  York,  might  be  given  the  same 
allowance  as  his  brother,  now  called  by  all  her  exiled  court, 
Charles  II. 

Before  the  violence  of  grief  was  half  abated,  it  became  needful 
that  queen  Henrietta  should  leave  Paris  for  St.  Germains,  where 
the  court  of  France  then  was.  The  transit  was  dangerous,  but  it 
is  from  the  superabundant  spite  of  the  English  republican  news- 
letters the  fact  is  revealed  that  the  young  king  of  England,  in  his 
deep  mourning  for  his  father,  rode  by  the  side  of  his  mother's 
carriage,  guarding  her  from  the  infuriated  rabble.  The  queen 
regent  of  France  and  her  sons  were  waiting  at  Chatou  to  comfort 
them  by  every  kindness  after  this  terrible  journey.  Henrietta's 
next  trouble  was  parting  from  her  son  Charles  II.  for  his  ad- 
venturous attempts  in  Scotland  and  England.  After  the  failure 
of  the  royal  cause  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Worcester,  the 
young  king  retired  into  exile  at  Cologne.  Queen  Henrietta  had 
to  weep  the  sad  death  of  her  beautiful  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
died  broken-hearted  in  her  cruel  imprisonment,  at  CaiHsbrook 
castle.  The  indignation  of  all  Europe  obliged  the  English  re- 
publicans to  send  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  to  Paris.  The 
last  interview  of  Charles  I.  with  these  children  had  made  every 
feeling  heart  sympathize  with  them.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
worst  action  queen  Henrietta  ever  committed,  was  the  persecution 
she  raised  against  her  son  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  make 
him  change  his  religion.  Not  out  of  fanatic  bigotry,  which  though 
troublesome  may  possibly  be  sincere,  but  from  the  sordid  motive 
of  providing  for  him  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic.  The  boy, 
at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years,  had  earnestly  promised  his  sire, 
as  he  sat  on  his  knee,  never  to  forsake  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  to  supersede  his  elder  brothers,  and  now  he  kept  his 
word  as  sturdily  as  if  he  had  been  thirty.*  Charles  II.  stopped 
his  mother's  tampering  with  the  faith  of  his  younger  brother, 
ordering,  as  their  sovereign,  that  Gloucester  should  be  sent  to  his 
loving  sister  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  then  at  Breda. 

In  another  attempt  to  mend  adverse  fortune  Henrietta  was 
signally  disappointed ;  she  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  rich  and 
beautiful  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  second  lady 

*  For  the  details  of  this  event  see  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,'  vol,  Vt 
Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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in  France,  to  accept  the  hand  of  her  eldest  son,  the  expatriated 
Charles  II.  To  her  subsequent  regret,  the  princess  scorned  the 
young  king  for  his  poverty. 

Time  and  death  at  last  did  their  work,  and  the  royal  family  was 
restored,  not  by  foreign  force,  but  by  acclamation.  England  having 
for  twenty  years  experienced  anarchy,  was  glad  to  welcome  her  king 
home  again,  all  people  know,  with  his  two  brothers  York  and 
Gloucester,  at  Dover,  on  his  birthday.  May,  29,  1660. 

The  queen-mother,  as  Henrietta  was  now  called,  did  not  witness 
the  delirious  joy  of  the  restoration.  She  was  busy  with  the 
maiTiage  treaty  of  her  beautiful  darHng,  the  princess  Henrietta* 
with  her  youngest  nephew,  Philippe  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  About  five  months  after  she  came  with  the  princess 
to  obtain  her  dowry  from  the  now  loving  parliament  of  England, 
likewise  her  own  arrears,  which  had  been  scornfully  refused  by 
the  republic,  with  the  remark  "  that  she  had  not  been  crowned, 
therefore  they  ignored  her  as  queen."  Surely  she  deserved  no 
great  pity  on  that  point,  considering  her  perverse  conduct  to  her 
husband  concerning  it. 

Of  her  three  sons  who  had  returned  to  England  Henrietta  was 
destined  to  meet  but  two.  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  in  that 
century,  deprived  her  of  young  Gloucester,  whom  she  had  never 
met  since  endeavouring  to  force  him  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  marriage  that  the  duke  of  York  had  avowed  with 
Anne  Hyde,  Clarendon's  daughter,  not  only  enraged  but  grieved 
her  more  than  the  early  death  of  poor  Gloucester.  She  wrote  to 
her  daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  then  visiting  Charles  II.  in 
Ed  gland,  that  she  came  to  break  the  disgraceful  marriage  of 
James  ;  but  before  Chiistmas  was  turned  Henrietta  had  mourned 
over  the  deathbed  of  her  beloved  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been 
the  greatest  benefactress  to  her  and  her  exiled  family  when  in 
Holland.  Moreover,  queen  Henrietta  found  that  neither  her  own 
dower  or  her  young  princess's  marriage-portion  would  be  very 
quick  in  coming  to  hand,  without  the  assistance  of  Clarendon ;  so 
she  did  exactly  contrary  to  her  avowed  intentions,  and  acknow- 
ledged Anne  Hyde  as  her  second  son's  wife,  which  she  certainly 
was,  }>y  every  law  of  God  and  man.  On  New  Year's  day,  1661, 
the  duke  of  York  brought  his  wife  in  state  to  Whitehall.  As 
the  queen  i)assed  to  dine  in  public  the  duchess  of  York  knelt  to 
her ;  the  queen  raised  her,  kissed,  and  placed  her  at  table.  The 
earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  queen  came  to  an  understanding  on 
business  that  same  evening.  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  re- 
garding the  lands  she  held  as  queen  dowager ;  but  the  parliament 
gave  her  30,000^.  compensation  and  a  large  annuity.    But  as  the 
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Bnglisli  law  did  not  allow  queen  dowagers  to  be  absentees,  ber 
establisbment  was  settled  at  Somerset  bouse,  wbicb  sbe  altered 
witb  great  taste.  As  London  was  infected  witb  tbe  smaU-pox,  tbe 
queen  was  desirous  of  witbdrawing  ber  lovely  Henrietta  from  its 
dangers  before  ber  beauty  was  injured. 

Obarles  II.  attended  bis  motber  to  Portsmoutb,  wbere  sbe 
embarked  witb  ber  young  princess,  wbo  was  seized  witb  eruptive 
illness  next  day,  supposed  to  be  tbe  small-pox.  Tbe  captain 
run  tbe  sbip  aground;  and  all  bad  to  disembark  at  Ports- 
moutb, wbere  tbe  princess  remained  till  convalescent.  At  last 
tbey  arrived  safely  at  Havre,  February  26, 1661,  and  were  escorted 
in  great  triumpb  by  tbe  Frencb  nobility  to  Paris,  wbere  tbe 
marriage  of  tbe  young  princess  witb  Pbilippe  duke  of  Orleans 
took  place,  at  tbe  cbapel  of  tbe  Palais  Royal.  Tbe  marriage 
was  not  bappy;  tbe  bridegroom  was  odd-tempered  and  totally 
uneducated. 

Wben  Somerset  bouse  was  repaired  and  beautified,  tbe  queen 
came  to  take  up  ber  residence  in  England,  wbere  sbe  first  was 
introduced  to  tbe  bi*ide  of  Cbarles  II.,  Catbarine  of  Braganza. 
And  in  England  sbe  lived  tbree  years,  ber  bealtb  gradually  giving 
way  before  tbe  climate — always  inimical  to  ber.  Sbe  saw  ber 
second  son  and  bis  ducbess,  Anne  Hyde,  witb  promising  cbildi*en 
about  tbem.  Tbe  lady  Mary,  afterwards  queen  regnant,  was  born 
wbile  Henrietta  was  in  England. 

Cbarles  II.  and  bis  queen  accompanied  tbe  invalid  queen- 
motber  to  tbe  Nore,  wben  sbe  returned  to  Fi'ance,  wbere  sbe  "v^jent 
direct  to  ber  favourite  cbateau  of  Colombe,  on  tbe  river  Seine, 
between  Paiis  and  St.  G-ermain-en-Laye.  Its  park  and  groups  of 
trees  are  still  visible  from  tbe  railway.  Tbe  cbateau  was  destroyed 
at  tbe  revolution  of  France.  Henrietta  lived  a  sweet,  easy  life 
in  ber  pleasant  cbateau,  troubled  only  by  tbe  fluctuations  of  tbe 
astbmatic  cougb  sbe  bad  never  lost  since  ber  Yorksbire  campaign. 
Her  cbarity  was  very  extensive ;  in  England  sbe  bad  distributed 
from  ber  cbapel  at  Somerset  bouse  tbousands  of  pounds  among 
tbe  poor  suffering  from  tbe  plague,  in  tbe  year  1666. 

Sbe  paid  visits  to  tbe  batbs  of  Bourbon,  for  increasing  illness, 
during  tbe  tbree  next  years.  Towards  tbe  close  of  1669,  sbe 
bad  been  agitated  witb  impending  war  between  France  and 
England,  wbicb  sbe  strove  to  avert.  M.  Yalot,  tbe  first  pby- 
sician  to  Louis  XI Y.,  beld  a  consultation  at  Colombe  witb  ber 
own  medical  man.  Tbe  new  remedy  of  opium  was  tben  tbe 
f  asbionable  medicine.  It  was  vain  ber  own  pbysician  declared  it 
was  most  inimical  to  queen  Henrietta.  M.  Yalot  left  tbe  pre- 
scription,  positively   asserting  tbat  it  would  allay  ber  tearing 
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congH.  On  tlie  evening  of  August  30  slie  was  better  than  nsnal, 
sat  up  later,  and  chatted  pleasantly  with  her  ladies.  That  night 
she  was  sleeping  sweetly,  when  the  lady  in  waiting  awoke  her, 
to  administer  the  sleeping-draught.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  to  wake  a  patient  to  administer  a  sleeping-potion  ? 
At  dawn,  the  lady  came  with  another  draught,  but  the  first  had 
been  fatal ;  Henrietta  was  cold  and  speechless,  and  never  woke 
again,  though  she  respired  for  some  time.  A  messenger  hurried 
to  St.  Germains,  and  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  came 
directly ;  but  Henrietta  had  ceased  to  breathe,  August  31,  1669. 
Her  little  granddaughter,  afterwards  our  queen  regnant,  Anne, 
was  staying  at  Oolombe  for  her  health,  at  that  time. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  embalmed,  and  buried  at  St.  Denis,  in 
the  royal  vault  of  the  kings  of  France,  her  ancestors.  Her 
daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  too  ill  and  utterly  cast 
down  with  grief  to  follow  her  mother  to  the  grave ;  but  her  niece, 
mademoiselle  Montpensier,  attended  as  chief  mourner.  Forty 
days  after,  a  much  grander  service  was  performed  to  her  memory, 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation,  at  OhaiUot,  whose  convent  she  had 
founded.  There  her  daughter  and  her  husband,  the  duke  azid 
duchess  of  Orleans,  attended,  in  the  deepest  grief  and  mourn- 
ing; and  there  Bossuet  preached  that  beautiful  biographical 
oration,  which  has  deservedly  taken  place  among  the  classics  of 
France.  Our  limits  in  this  edition  wiU  not  permit*  more  than 
one  passage,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  true  character  of  the 
queen,  though  not  of  that  set  forth  in  general  English  history. 
**  Batten,  the  captain  who  cannonaded  her  at  Burlington,  was  taken 
prisoner  afterwards,  and  condemned  to  death,  without  the  queen's 
knowledge ;  but,  seeing  him  led  to  execution  past  her  window,  full 
of  horror  at  his  impending  fate,  the  queen  cried  out  she  had 
pardoned  him  long  ago,  and  insisted  on  his  liberation.  Batten 
was  not  ungrateful,  for  he  helped  in  the  revolt  of  part  of  the 
English  fleet  to  the  young  king."  Pepys,  in  his  diary,  often 
names  him  as  in  favour  with  the  duke  of  York,  when  lord-admiral, 
after  the  restoration. 

Henrietta  Maria  had  been  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  she  outlived  all  her  children  but  Charles  II.,  who  left 
no  legitimate  offspring;  James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  the 
unfortunate  James  II. ;  and  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  who 
survived  her  some  months. 

*  See  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,*  vol.  v.  Longman  and  Co.,  Pateniojter 
Kow. 
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CATHAEINE  OF  BEAGANZA. 


PORTUGAL  had  lost  its  royal  rank  among  nations  sixty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The  cruel  sove- 
reign of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  on  the  principle  that  might  overcomes 
right,  annexed  it  t-o  his  long  list  of  dominions,  when  it  was 
weakened  by  the  disastrous  crusade  and  death  of  king  Sebastian, 
and  the  imbecile  reign  of  Henry,  the  cardinal-king.  But  the 
right  line  of  the  monarchy  remained  in  Don  Juan,  duke  of 
Braganza.  He  married  Donna  Luiza,  daughter  of  the  first 
grandee  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Two  sons  had 
been  bom  of  this  marriage  previously  to  the  birth  of  Catharine, 
which  occurred  Nov.  25,  1638,  at  Yilla  Yicosa,  her  father's 
beautiful  palace,  in  Portugal.  Catharine  was  bom  in  an  auspi- 
cious hour,  when  the  unanimous  confederation  took  place  of 
Portuguese  patriots  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  place  her 
father  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Don  Juan  demurred,  un- 
willing to  plunge  his  country  in  the  carnage  of  the  struggle ;  but 
the  confederation  gained  strength  daily.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Donna  Luiza,  who  was  the  very  spirit  of  enterprise,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  babe's  birth,  put  little  Catharine  into  her  husband's 
arms,  made  her  kiss  him,  and  ask  him  to  make  her  a  king's 
daughter. 

That  night  aU  Portugal  openly  proclaimed  Don  Juan  of  Bra- 
ganza king.  Charles  I.,  though  himseK  overcome  with  misfor* 
tunes,  recognized  the  struggling  realm  of  Portugal — it  was  one  of 
his  last  regal  acts.  When  little  Donna  Catharine  was  seven 
years  old,  her  father  proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  the 
heir  of  England,  who  was  of  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  Charles  I.^ 
who  had  felt  the  calamities  brought  on  him  by  marrying  a  Roman 
Catholic  princess,  did  not  assent,  although  in  poverty,  and  the 
dower  of  the  Portuguese  princess  was  considerable.  The  brave 
father  of  Catharine  died  in  middle  life,  leaving  his  heroic  consort 
to  complete  the  liberation  of  his  country.  This  the  queen  effected 
nearly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart, 
when  man-iage  negotiations  between  Charles  II.  and  Catharine 
were  first  mentioned  by  a  Jew  factor  to  general  Monk. 
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Tlie  result  of  inquiries  into  the  qualities  and  education  of 
Catharine  were,  "that  her  disposition  was  sweet,  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  conventually  in  such  retirement,  that  she  had 
not,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two — mature  for  Portugal — ^been  five 
times  out  of  her  mother's  palace  in  her  life." 

It  has  been  charged  on  the  earl  of  Clarendon  that  he  made  this 
alliance  because,  at  the  advanced  age  of  Catharine,  she  was  not 
likely  to  bring  Charles  II.  heirs  wherewith  to  dispossess  the  off- 
spring of  James  duke  of  York  and  Anne  Hyde  his  daughter. 
Clarendon's  endeavour  that  his  master  might  wed  a  Protestant 
was  sincere ;  he  had  seen  and  felt  dreadful  troubles,  owing  to  the 
hatred  the  English  people  bore  to  Homan  Catholic  queens. 
Besides,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  call  a  woman  old  at  twenty-two  in 
any  countiy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  in  which  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  the  court  of  Charles  II.  became  so  very  riotous,  and 
his  attentions  to  an  evil  woman,  notorious  under  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  lady  Castlemaine,  so  shameless,  that  the  English 
people  thought  it  better  to  have  a  Popish  queen  than  no  queen. 
Then  the  contracting  parties  for  king  Charles,  Maynard  and 
Richard  Russell,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  who  had  a  Portu- 
guese bishopric  and  was  preceptor  to  the  princess,  came  to  an 
agreement  about  dower  and  jointure  in  the  spring  of  1661.  The 
earl  of  Sandwich  was  sent  with  a  fine  English  fleet  to  fetch  home 
the  bride.  This  fleet  was  the  happy  cause  of  driving  away  the 
last  assault  of  the  Spanish  navy  on  Lisbon,  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  rich  Brazilian  home-bound  fleet,  then  nearing 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Charles  II.  wi*ote  his  bride  a  love-letter 
full  of  promises  of  exclusive  affection,  which  he  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling.* 

Her  dowry  was,  and  still  is,  of  immense  advantage  to  our 
country.  The  island  of  Bombay  was  given  to  England  for  ever, 
with  its  forts,  towns,  bay,  and  castles,  and  leave  for  the  English 
to  trade  with  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies ;  such  permission  had 
never  before  been  accorded  to  any  other  nation.  Bombay  proved 
the  origin  of  England's  power  in  the  East  Indies ;  to  these  were 
added  500,000  pistoles  and  Tangier,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
last  possession  proved  worthless.  Catharine,  in  return,  was  given 
the  great  dower  of  30,000Z.  per  annum  for  life;  and,  in  case  of 
widowhood,  with  permission  to  live  in  her  own  country,   and 

*  For  this  letter,  and  many  other  curious  traits  and  facts  from  Portuguese  docu« 
ment£,  see  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,'  in  8  vols.,  vol.  v.  B7  Agnes  Strick* 
Inna.     Loni^man  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
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receive  it  there.  No  other  dowager  queen  of  England  had  been 
thus  favoured. 

No  dispensation  fi'om  the  pope  had  been  obtained  by  Portugal 
for  the  marriage  of  Catharine  with  a  Protestant  king.  For 
Spain  had  violently  opposed  the  marriage ;  and  queen  Luiza  feared 
delay  from  the  ill  offices  of  their  powerful  enemy.  The  marriage 
ceremony  in  both  religions  was  to  take  place  in  England. 

The  royal  bride  took  her  departure  from  Lisbon  April  23, 1661. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  her 
brothers,  and  the  grandees  and  households  followed  her  procession 
down  the  stairs  of  the  Lisbon  palace  to  the  hall  of  the  Germans, 
near  the  court  of  the  chapel,  where  queen  Luiza  waited  to  bid 
farewell  to  her  daughter,  and  give  her  her  last  solemn  benediction. 
Neither  the  queen  nor  the  bride  shed  a  tear  at  parting,  though 
aU  around  wept  passionately.  Catharine,  now  called  queen  of 
England,  was  escorted  through  triumphal  arches  to  the  port  by 
her  brothers,  and  brought  to  the  English  admiral's  flag-ship,  the 
*'  Royal  Charles."  in  king  Alphonso's  state  brigantine.  The 
"  Royal  Charles's  "  cabin  was  richly  hung  with  white  and  scarlet 
for  the  bride-queen,  and  the  state  cabin  fitted  up  as  a  throne- 
room.  Before  the  queen  sailed,  her  brother,  king  Alphonso,  know- 
ing her  love  of  music,  entertained  her  with  a  farewell  serenade  in 
his  brigantine,  which  rowed  round  the  "Royal  Charles"  with 
serenader's  music  all  night. 

The  passage  was  long  and  stormy.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
fleet  encountered  the  duke  of  York,  who  came  with  five  frigates 
to  meet  and  do  honour  to  his  royal  brother's  bride.  Catharine 
received  him,  when  he  came  on  board,  with  sisterly  kindness, 
and  seemed  grateful  for  his  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  her 
before  the  formal  court  presentation.  As  the  fleet  proceeded  up 
the  channel  the  duke  visited  her  every  day;  and  she  had  the  good 
sense  always  to  receive  him  in  English  costume,  until  he  asked 
to  see  her  in  her  national  garb.  He  said  that  it  became  her  well  ; 
but  one  of  her  portraits  shows  how  hideous  was  the  manner  of 
dressing  her  hair,  curled  and  frizzed  like  a  judge's  wig,  with  an 
ugly  f oretop  parted  from  one  side  of  her  head  to  the  other.  The 
noble  Portuguese  ladies  who  accompanied  her,  in  vain  tried  to 
persuade  her  thus  to  dress,  hoping  the  English  ladies  would  adopt 
the  fashion.  Catharine  landed,  however,  dressed  like  other  English 
ladies.  Her  six  ladies  persisted  in  their  foretops  and  frizzes,  and 
were  called  "  six  frights  "  for  their  pains  by  Charles  II.'s  saucy 
courtiers. 

The  duke  of  York's  frigate  followed  the  "Royal  Charles" 
into  the  harbour,  and  when  the  queen  disembarked,  May  13,  her 
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brother-in-law  was  ready  to  liand  lier  to  her  g^y-decorated 
barge ;  she  then  proceeded  in  the  royal  coach  to  the  king's  house 
in  Portsraouth,  where  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  the 
countess  of  Suffolk,  received  her.  King  Charles  remained  to  the 
last  moment  in  London,  with  her  yet  unknown  rival,  lady  Castle- 
maine. 

The  queen  wrote  to  king  Charles  announcing  her  arrival,  but  it 
was  five  days  before  he  met  her.  Admiral  lord  Sandwich  mean- 
time spoke  and  wrote  with  the  utmost  approval  of  the  queen's 
modest  and  pious  demeanour,  and  tried  to  prepossess  eveiy  one 
in  her  favour ;  and  though  a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty,  con- 
sidered her  a  pleasing,  if  not  a  pretty  woman.  Her  portraits, 
both  in  England  and  France,  do  her  more  justice  than  her  con- 
temporary English  histonans.  Lord  Dartmouth  afi&rms  that  the 
king,  when  he  saw  her,  asked,  "  if  they  sent  him  a  bat  instead  of 
a  woman."  King  Charles,  however,  in  his  own  autograph,  wrote 
no  such  uncivil  remai*k,  but  said,  "  her  eyes  were  excellent  good, 
her  expression  agreeable,  and  his  skill  in  physiognomy  told  him 
sl^e  was  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  was  bom,  with  wit  enough, 
and  an  agreeable  voice ;"  adding,  "  that  he  thought  himself  very 
happy,  and  that  they  two  would  be  happy  together."  No  doubt 
that  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  half  as  good  as  his 
wife. 

Catharine  was  entreated  to  dispense  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
marriage  service.  It  was,  indeed,  penal  to  perform  it  in 
England.  She  insisted  upon  it,  and  Henrietta's  almoner  married 
her  to  Charles  II.  in  her  own  bedchamber ;  the  witnesses  were 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  two  ladies,  and  three  Portuguese 
nobles.  King  Charles  always  spoke  to  his  queen  in  Spanish,  in 
which  majestic  language  he  excelled ;  it  was  the  queen's  mother's 
tongue,  and  therefore  familiar  to  her. 

After  dinner  the  king  took  Catharine  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
into  the  hall  of  his  Portsmouth  palace,  where  preparations  were 
made  for  the  church  of  England  celebration  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. At  the  dais  appeared  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  with 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  all  the  royal  household ;  the  marriage 
service  of  the  common  prayer  was  performed ;  to  which  the  queen 
signified  her  assent  in  the  presence  of  as  many  people  as  could 
crowd  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  before  whom  the  bishop 
of  London  pronounced  Catharine  and  Charles  II.  man  and  wife  in 
the  words  of  our  liturgy.  Then  the  countess  of  Suffolk  followed 
the  EngHsh  custom  of  detaching  from  the  queen's  dress  all  her 
knots  of  blue  ribbon,  and  distributing  them  to  the  witnesses  as 
wedding-favours.    The  dress  was  rose-coloured,  the  ribbons  blue, 
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whicli  gaudy  mixture  was  well  modified  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
blue  ribbons ;  the  crowd  fought  and  scrambled  for  the  smallest 
fragment  thereof. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  and  Catharine  of  Braganza  was 
duly  entered  in  the  register-book  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Thomas-a-Becket,  Portsmouth,  on  vellum,  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  king  and  queen  left  Portsmouth  May  27,  and  passing  one 
day  at  Windsor  castle,  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court,  where  the 
anniversary  of  Charles  II.'s  birth  and  restoration  were,  on  the  29th, 
brilliantly  celebrated,  together  with  his  marriage  festivities. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  Charles  II.'s  unworthy  favourite, 
had  transpired  at  Lisbon  before  Catharine's  departure.  The 
queen  of  Portugal  had  wisely  advised  her  daughter  never  to 
utter  this  person's  name,  or  suffer  any  one  to  mention  it  to  her. 
Consequently,  queen  Catharine  had  remained  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  identity  of  her  rival,  until  the  king,  according  to  the  usual 
etiquette,  presented  her  with  the  list  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber and  household  for  her  approval.  At  the  head  of  them, 
as  first  lady,  figured  the  formidable  name  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  The 
queen  immediately  crossed  it  out,  leaving  her  treacherous  consort 
in  some  perplexity  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  next  step,  to  fulfil  his 
unrighteous  intentions  of  forcing  this  bad  woman  into  the  society 
of  his  pure  and  good  wife. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  passed  away  of  married  serenity  for  que^n 
Catharine,  when  clouds  dai'kened  thus  over.  At  the  usual 
presentation  of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  one  most  majestic  in 
figure  and  beautiful  in  face  was  announced  to  her  majesty  for  the 
usual  homage  as  lady  Castlemaine.  The  title  was  new  and 
unfamiliar  to  the  queen's  ear,  who  received  the  lady  with  her 
usual  graciousness,  when  the  countess  de  Penalva,  her  principal 
Portuguese  lady,  leant  from  behind  the  royal  chair  to  the  queen, 
and  whispered,  that  the  lady  Castlemaine  was  one  and  the  same 
with  the  much-di'eaded  "  Mrs.  Palmer."  The  queen's  colour 
changed ;  the  stmggle  to  subdue  her  feelings  was  nearly  fatal,  for 
the  blood  gushed  from  her  nostrils,  and  she  was  carried  to  her 
apartment  in  a  fit.  Then  ensued  a  long  contention  between  the 
king  and  his  bride.  To  the  lord-chancellor  Clai'endon  was 
assigned  the  ungracious  task  of  breaking  the  royal  bride's  spirit 
of  just  indignation  at  the  idea  of  the  intrusion  of  this  vile  woman 
into  her  household.  However,  it  was  accomplished;  and  the 
unfortunate  queen  remained  for  the  future,  perforce,  passive  to 
this  and  many  other  insults  of  the  same  species. 

The  an*ival  of  the  king's  mother,  queen  Henrietta,  produced 
some  alteration  in  queen  Catharine's  unhappy  state  of  mind. 
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Hemiftita  trestal  b-er  daiia^|!i«r-is3-l&  v  wiiii  the  uhntosl  respect. 
Sbte  <oisitieBaMT  •caaofr  t><3  <:-#<eT  b^r  oosigras^alaidoaK  on  lier  son's 
msuTiaig^  aaii  be^eoisd  p^s^jmaiCT  actqiumteid  wish. '  liis  Inride. 
Cstshaame  w^axt  prh~A^T  t-:*  rect^re  her  cMwtli^'-ia-law,  at  that 
qOi6eii*5  beantifnl  Htde  ptaiaice  at  Gr£«nwich.  Hie  Vmg  and  the 
dak'e  of  YoA  were  the  iuterprrters  bettween  the  two  queens,  for 
Hieiirietta  co^-i  not  speak  S^ianish.  £sr  less  Portngaese,  and 
Calharise  coold  noit  o^iiTrrse  re  Fraach.  Queen  Catharine  had 
not  hitheiliO  made  anj  &3Ze  entjj  iniio  Liondon.  Angnst  23  was 
the  daj  appointi&l  f ^i-r  her  pii!:>li<e  prc^gress  frcnn  Hampton  Court 
bj  water  to  WhitehalL  At  Kew  the  king  and  qoeen  changed 
the  usual*  slate  hsar^  for  a  smaSi  jacht.  and  again,  before  their 
arrirsd  at  WhitehalL  thej  entered  a  magnific^oit  open  TesseL  with 
a  statelj  canopj  of  cloth  of  ^jH,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  cnpola^ 
with  high  Corinthian  pillars,  wreathed  with  flowers,  festoons, 
and  gaiiands,  that  their  people  might  the  better  behold  them. 
This  Tcssd  was  of  antique  form.  Thns  the  rojal  pair  arrived, 
the  shores  lined  with  spectators,  and  as  for  the  rrrer,  it  was 
eompletelj  hidden  bj  thousands  of  boats,  the  rojal  vessel  the 
centee  of  the  whole. 

The  queen's  landing  took  place  under  the  discharge  of  cannon, 
at  the  pier  called  Whitehall  bridge.  The  qneen-mother  was 
ready  to  receive  and  welcome  her  daughter-in-law,  at  whosii 
right  hand  she  was  placed,  the  duchess  of  York  at  the  lef» 
of  qvLden  Catharine's  canopy.  When  the  queen-mother  gave 
a  festival  at  Somerset  house.  Pepys,  who  saw  queen  Catharine 
in  proximity  with  the  most  lovelv  women  of  that  aije,  has  left 
this  favourable  opinion  of  her  modest  and  womanly  demeanour : 
•*  Although  she  be  not  so  charming,  yet  she  hath  a  g-»od  modest 
innocent  look,  which  is  pleasing."  Poor  Catharine,  then  only 
three  months  married,  was  already  broken  in  to  the  yoke  she  was 
hereafter  to  endure  for  life.  That  night  she  returned  to  "White- 
hall^ having  to  endure  the  company,  in  her  coach,  of  lady  Castle- 
nutine  and  young  Crofts  (afterwards  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
king's  eldest  illegitimate  son),  occupying  the  opposite  seat  to  the 
king  and  herself,  proving  that  the  king  had  forced  his  inn<;»cent 
and  virtuous  wife  to  accept  this  evil  woman  as  her  companion 
and  fir«t  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

Considerable  aid  was  received  by  queen  Catharine's  beloved 
<y>untry  from  England,  during  the  succeeding  four  years;  for 
which  reason  the  Portuguese  queen  of  England  settled  down 
int^^  passive  endurance  of  her  husband's  infidelity ;  yet  she  did 
not,  internally,  feel  neglect  less  acutely,  and  the  pain  of  mind 
suffered  told  on  her  constitution.    Three  times  she  was  disap- 
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pointed  in  Her  hopes  of  maternity.  The  last  was  accompanied 
with  dangerous  symptoms,  which  gradually  merged  into  low 
typhus  fever,  attended  with  constant  delirium.  Charles  II.,  who 
was  profligate,  but  not  malicious,  showed  some  feeling  when  he 
saw  his  unoffending  consort  on  the  verge  of  the  grave;  his 
unexpected  kindness  conduced  to  her  recovery. 

All  his  court  were  speculating,  while  the  queen  lay  between  life 
and  death,  on  her  probable  successor.  His  insolent  favourite* 
lady  Castlemaine,  had  declined  in  his  favour.  A  beautiful  im« 
poverished  kinswoman  of  his,  Frances  Stuart  of  Blantyre,  who 
was  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  had,  previously  to  the 
illness  of  her  royal  mistress,  occupied  all  his  attention.  As 
she  was  of  the  legitimate  line  of  Stuart,  expectation  ran  high  as 
to  whether  she  would  be  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  queen's 
decease.  Frances  Stuart  had  previously  very  imprudently  coquetted 
with  Charles  II.,  and  extended  her  conquests  far  and  wide ;  yet 
she  was  not  a  lost  vile  woman,  although  her  character  had 
suffered  from  thus  indulging  her  vanity.  The  queen  had  always 
treated  her  with  kindness,  and  even  with  respect. 

For  the  recovery  of  her  health,  Catharine  of  Braganza  retreated 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  springs  of  which  then  first  came  in 
fashion  as  a  watering-place.  Charles  II.  and  his  worst  companions 
broke  loose  over  Kent  and  Sussex  and  the  adjacent  counties,  playing 
all  sorts  of  pranks  and  frolics.  The  queen,  unfortunately,  had 
sent  for  the  players  to  amuse  her  at  Tunbridge;  that  led  to  the 
king's  intimacy  with  Nell  Gwynn,  who  was  the  most  audacious  of 
the  troop.  It  wiU  scarcely  be  believed  that  Charles  forced  his 
queen  to  receive  this  abandoned  woman  among  her  ladies  of 
honour.  Meantime,  the  fair  Stuart  made  a  conquest  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blood  of  the  name  of 
Stuart  to  the  royal  family.  As  all  her  aim  in  conquest  was  to 
make  an  honourable  wedlock,  Frances  Stuart  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  entreated  counsel  and  assistance. 
So  well  did  Catharine  arrange  for  her,  that  she  married  Hichmond 
before  the  king  knew  aught  of  the  attachment.  The  queen  and 
her  allies  confided  in  Charles's  usual  good  temper;  and  their 
calculation  did  not  fail,  for  shortly  Richmond  was  forgiven, 
and  his  duchess  received  with  the  usual  favour,  insomuch  that 
the  fair  Frances  thought  it  safest  to  whoUy  withdraw  herself 
from  court  life,  and  all  its  dangerous  ways.  Occasionally  only 
she  came  to  pay  her  grateful  homage  to  queen  Catharine,  who 
thus  lost  a  rival  and  gained  a  friend. 

A  worse  rival  than  the  violent  Castlemaine  or  the  coarse  NeUy 
invaded  the  peace  of  the  poor  queen  after  the  death  of  the  king's 
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mother,  in  1669,  and,  soon  after,  of  his  sister  Henrietta.  One  of  the 
attendants  of  that  princess,  a  beantif ul  Breton  girl,  of  noble  but 
impoverished  lineage,  was  left  unprovided  for.  In  a  recent  visit 
that  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  had  paid  to  meet  her  brothers 
at  Dover,  it  is  supposed  that  king  Charles  had  noticed  the  beauty 
of  this  girl,  when  in  waiting.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his 
sister,  as  her  maid  was  utterly  destitute,  Charles  offered  her 
a  place  about  the'  person  of  his  queen.  He  seems  to  have 
deprived  his  wife  of  the  right  of  choosing  her  own  maids — a 
great  outrage  to  any  lady.  Louise  de  Queroualle,  as  soon  as  she 
appeared  at  court,  was  advanced  from  one  infamy  to  another, 
until  she  became  the  notorious  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  remark* 
able  for  her  intrigues  in  state  as  for  her  more  scandalous  vices. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  queen  Catharine  found  deadly  personal 
enmity  in  England.  Party  cries  were  raised  concerning  the 
queen's  childless  state  and  Roman  CathoHc  faith ;  divorce  was 
talked  of,  and  the  Portsmouth  duchess  thought  she  coidd  rise  on 
Catharine  of  Braganza's  repudiation,  and  become  queen  of  England. 

When,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the  duke  of  York  lost  his 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  and  married  a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  Marie 
Beatrice,  of  Modena,  the  popular  alarm  became  excited  at  the 
idea  that  he,  a  declared  Roman  Catholic,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  would  on  his  accession  seek  to  restore  a  mode  of  faith 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  English  people.  The  king, 
who  had  no  religion  of  any  kind  to  dissemble,  was  the  only 
shield  between  his  subjects  and  popery.  A  strong  party  was 
formed,  urgent  for  king  Charles  to  act  the  part  of  Henry  VLUL. 
Dr.  Burnet  wrote  two  treatises,  one  advocating  polygamy,  the 
other  divorce ;  and  carried  his  recklessness  so  far  as  to  present 
them  to  Charles  for  perusal.  Buckingham  offered  to  kidnap 
Catharine  to  the  American  colonies,  then  called  the  plantations, 
and  so  dispose  of  her  that  she  never  came  in  the  king's  way 
again.  "  Poor  lady,"  said  the  king,  "  it  would  be  too  wicked  to 
make  her  miserable  for  no  fault  of  hers,  because  she  has  no  living 
children."  He  was  her  only  friend  and  protector,  imperfectly  as 
he  performed  both  duties. 

As  for  Burnet,  the  king  treated  him  and  his  "  Cases  of  Con- 
science," as  he  caUed  his  unseemly  letters,  with  sovereign  contempt. 
"  I  am  too  wicked,"  he  declared,  "  yet  not  so  bad  as  some  about 
me  would  have  me  be." 

Catharine  felt,  as  the  dark  succeeding  years  unrolled,  the  loss 
of  Clarendon.  He  had  never  been  kind  to  her ;  yet  the  murderous 
machinations  of  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury,  who  succeeded 
him  in  power,  made  the  exiled  prime  minister  regretted  by  her. 
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After  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Mary  Stuart  of  York  to 
William  prince  of  Orange,  the  suborned  plotter,  Titus  Oates, 
became  the  ostensible  leader  of  the  horrible  faction  which  in- 
vented the  "popish  plot,"  devised  by  Shaftesbury  against  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  York.  In  the  course  of  its  development, 
many  of  their  servants  were  put  to  death  by  means  of  shameless 
perjury — ^so  barefaced,  that  history  looks  back  on  the  delusion  as 
an  awful  species  of  popular  madness  possessing  the  English  at 
the  period  between  1677  and  1680.  The  object  of  one  branch  of 
the  popish  plot  was  to  prove  that  the  murder  of  sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey  was  committed  in  the  queen's  palace  of  Somerset  house, 
by  her  servants  of  her  own  religion ;  and  that  she  was  guilty  of 
conspiring  against  Charles  II/s  life,  which  it  is  certain  she  loved 
far  better  than  her  own. 

At  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  November  28, 1680,  the  per- 
jurer thus  made  his  denunciation : — "  I,  Titus  Oates,  accuse  Catha- 
rine queen  of  England  of  high  treason."  Charles  II.  boldly  inter- 
posed the  shield  of  his  prerogative  in  defence  of  his  wife,  and 
treated  these  accusations  with  still  greater  contempt  than  he 
had  done  the  previous  proposal  of  her  unprincipled  enemies  to 
abduct  her.  What  the  queen  felt  concerning  them  no  one  could 
tell  at  the  time ;  nevertheless,  the  whole  tragedy  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  her,  since,  instead  of  glorying  in  any  attempt 
against  the  established  religion  of  England,  she  denied  it  with  her 
last  words  as  a  crime  falsely  imputed  to  her — ^thus  proving  that 
she  was  less  bigoted  in  catholicity  than  people  supposed.  It 
would  take  many  volumes  of  writing  to  follow  the  iniquities  of  the 
popular  madness  about  the  popish  plot ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
king,  whose  easy  temper  was  at  last  provoked  by  the  murderous 
attacks  of  Oates,  Shaftesbury,  and  Bedloe  on  the  harmless  queen, 
roused  himself  from  his  usual  indolence,  recalled  his  brother, 
dissolved  the  house  of  commons,  and  even  banished  that  national 
nuisance  for  a  while,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This  queen  was, 
however,  ridded  of  this  evil  woman  only  for  a  short  time,  until 
some  degree  of  pea<;e  had  been  established  among  the  agitated 
people.  Thenceforward  the  liberties  of  England  sunk  for  some 
years,  the  country  being  thoroughly  convinced,  by  the  innocent 
blood  that  had  been  shed  and  the  shameless  perjury  used,  that 
those  who  acted  in  the  name  of  liberty  were  unworthy  to  wield  it. 
From  1681  to  1685  quiet  ensued,  at  least  for  the  persecuted  queen, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  minor  plots,  in  which  the  suborners  of 
the  great  popish  plot  vainly  endeavoured  to  regain  their  influence, 
and,  in  consequence,  some  lost  their  lives. 

The  queen's  chief  trouble  was  now  to  watch  the  decay  of  the 
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once  strong  HealtH  of  tlie  king.  Ill  as  she  liad  been  treated  by 
him,  he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  her.  The  late  dreadful  times 
had  told  upon  his  constitution;  he  was  weary  of  life,  yet  went  on 
his  old  courses  unaltered. 

For  many  years  his  queen  had  been  made  the  object  of  all  sorts 
of  libels  and  lampoons,  although  her  enemies  had  nothing  more 
serious  to  bring  against  her  excepting  that  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  danced  no  better  than  a  du<^. 
But  without  any  manifest  abilities  or  cultivation  of  mind,  she 
changed  evil  customs,  doing  good  to  this  country  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  personal  temperance,  introducing  mild  beverages 
and  light  diets  instead  of  the  potations  of  wines  and  strong  beer 
which  accompanied  the  constant  meat-devourings  of  that  drunk^i 
and  voracious  century.  Great  alteration  in  the  inner  life  and 
customs  of  English  families  happily  ensued. 

The  court  poet.  Waller,  bears  witness  to  our  assertion  in  these 
lines: — 

**  The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  doth  rise." 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Portuguese,  under  her  ancestors — the 
bold  sea-kings  of  south  of  Europe — discovered  the  ocean-path  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China.  The  queen  brought  tea  with  her  to 
England — always  used  tea — and  tea  in  the  course  of  a  century 
became  the  national  drink  of  the  ladies  of  England.  The  Italian 
opera  was  likewise  introduced  by  her.  The  first  of  this  class  of 
•*»u8ical  drama  was  performed  for  the  amusement  of  her  court  at 
Somerset  house,  1674,  by  the  queen's  Italian  musicians  and  paid 
servants,  such  representations  taking  the  place  of  the  masques 
so  frequently  acted  before  royal  personages — and  far  too  fre- 
quently by  them  to  their  great  disparagement. 

Charles  II.  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  at  Whitehall,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1685.  His  terrified  household  assembled  round  him  after  he 
had  been  bled  and  restored  to  consciousness,  The  queen  hastened 
to  him,  and  sat  by  his  bed  until  she  was  forced  to  be  carried  from 
his  chamber  by  her  paroxysms  of  agonized  weeping ;  for  she,  as 
well  as  aU  around  her,  saw  the  stroke  was  unto  death.  His  brother, 
the  duke  of  York,  bore  aU  command  in  the  sick  room  before  the 
queen  left  her  place  by  her  sick  husband.  She  spoke  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  duchess,  saying,  "  My  sister,  I  beseech  you  tell  the 
duke  of  York,  who  knows  the  king's  sentiments  in  regard  to 
religion  as  weU  as  I  do,  to  take  advantage  of  some  good  mo- 
ment." 
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The  arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  lioly  Sancroft,  and  Ken,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  in  attendance  on  their  dying 
sovereign.  He  listened  to  their  prayers ;  but  when  tendered  the 
holy  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  our  church  by  Ken, 
he  only  said  he  woidd  think  of  it.  Finally,  the  duke  of  York  had 
the  room  cleared;  and  father  Huddleston,  the  priest  who  had 
saved  his  life  at  Boscobel,  was  introduced  in  disguise,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  to  the  king.  He  did 
it  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  for  the  act  was  penal  by  the  law.  But 
the  aged  man  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.  The  queen  was 
assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  her  dying  lord.  The  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  feeling  that  her  power  was  over,  and  that  she  was 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  duke  of  York,  dared  not  enter  the 
room.  Sometimes  the  queen  had  to  be  taken  from  the  bedside, 
when  her  agonies  of  grief  disturbed  the  dying  king.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  sent  to  ask  her  husband's  pardon  for  aught  in 
which  she  might  have  offended  him  in  the  course  of  their  mar- 
riage. Charles  was  surprised,  as  well  he  might  be,  and  replied, 
**  Poor  lady !  she  beg  my  pardon  ?   I  beg  hers  with  all  my  heart !" 

When  the  court  were  again  admitted,  bishop  Ken  once  more 
entreated  the  king  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Charles  replied,  "  I 
hope  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,"  alluding  to  the  Romish 
sacrament  which  father  Huddleston  had  just  administered ;  but 
Ken  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance. 

The  king's  actual  agony  of  death  continued  forty-eight  hours. 
When  his  last  moments  drew  near,  the  queen,  who  had  been  bled, 
to  quiet  the  convulsive  anguish  that  threatened  her  life  and 
reason,  was  again  admitted.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
his  bed-side,  and  once  more  demanded  pardon  for  all  her  offences. 
Charles  again  replied,  **  that  she  had  offended  in  nothing ;  but 
that  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of  many  offences  against  her,  for 
which  he  entreated  her  pardon."  The  physicians  would  not 
permit  her  to  witness  the  king's  last  agony;  but  another  message 
was  exchanged  between  the  royal  pair.  Three  witnesses,  all 
present — ^lord  Chesterfield,  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
the  duchess  of  York — separately,  by  written  testimony,  confute 
the  falsehood  of  Burnet,  who  says  the  king  never  mentioned  queen 
Catharine. 

Charles  II.  expired  February  6, 1685.  After  the  proclamation 
of  his  brother  as  James  11.,  the  privy  council  waited,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  condolence,  on  his  royal  widow.  James  II. 
also  paid  her  a  brotherly  visit.  As  her  grief  was  intense,  the 
suffering  such  visits  inflicted  may  be  surmised.  Moreover,  she 
had  to  receive  all  state  condolences  reclined  on  a  bed  of  mourning ; 
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ihe  light  of  day  excluded,  with  tapers  burning;  the  floor,  the 
walls,  and  even  the  ceiling  hung  with  black.  All  as  Ingabrious  as 
in  the  state-chamber  wherein  the  corpse  of  Charles  II.  was  placed 
under  his  canopied  hearse. 

The  king  was  buried  by  torchlight,  in  Westminster  abbey,  pri- 
vately, by  reason  of  the  religion  he  had  adopted  in  his  last 
moments.  Much  calumny  was  heaped  on  his  successor  on  this 
account;  but  the  rites  of  the  Homan  church,  proscribed  and 
penal  as  they  were  in  England,  coidd  not  be  permitted  in  public, 
or  celebrated  in  open  day. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Catharine  of  Braganza 
requested  leave  to  return  to  her  native  country.  James  II.  went 
to  Chatham  himself  to  look  out  one  of  his  best  new  ships,  to  take 
her  to  Portugal  in  safety  and  comfort.  Some  litigation  she  had 
with  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  been  her  lord- treasurer 
and  chamberlain,  respecting  her  savings,  caused  her  delay  until 
she  seemed  to  settle  quietly  in  England.  She  was  twice  called 
upon,  regarding  different  matters,  in  the  stormy  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  revolution  of  1688 — once  to  intercede  for  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  when  he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  for  rebellion. 
She  had  likewise  to  give  evidence  before  the  privy  council  re- 
garding the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
called  the  Pretender,  on  whom  party  malice  threw  the  stigma  of 
not  being  the  son  of  his  own  mother.  Catharine  gave  this  evi- 
dence, still  extant — 

"  The  king  sent  for  me  to  the  queen :  I  came  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  never  left  her  until  she  was  delivered  of  the  prince  of 
Wales." 

Times  became  darker  for  Catharine  after  the  revolution  and  the 
exile  of  James  II.  and  his  queen  Marie  Beatrice.  Their  suc- 
cessors, Mary  II.  and  William  prince  of  Orange,  certainly  did 
not  treat  her  so  well  as  they  ought.  William  was  the  most 
friendly  of  the  two.  But  his  queen's  letters  to  him  are  full  of 
mischief -making  details  and  cruel  remarks  *  on  her  forlorn  aunt, 
left  friendless  and  a  widow  among  persons  inimical  to  her  religion 
and  all  she  held  dear.  The  poor  queen  dowager  again  claimed 
her  privilege  by  her  maniage  articles,  of  returning  to  Portugal 
for  the  rest  of  her  days.  But  William  and  Mary,  engaged  in  war 
with  their  uncle  and  father,  could  not  spare  ships  to  take  her  or 
money  to  pay  her  arrears  of  dower. 
.   It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1692  that  queen  Catharine  was 

*  See,  for  ma^.y  ciinous  passages  on  these  facts,  from  queen  Mary's  own  letters. 
Lives  of  Catharine  of  Bmganza  and  queen  Mary  II.,  vols.  v.  and  vii.  *  Lives  of 
tJie  Queens  of  England,'  in  8  vols.    Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster  How. 
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able  to  accomplish  her  desire.  She  had  resided  chiefly  in  London 
seven  years  from  her  widowhood,  and  had  been  queen  in  England, 
consort  and  dowager,  thirty  years  all  but  seven  weeks.  Catharine* 
had  amassed  a  considerable  capital  from  her  savings  while  she 
lived  in  retirement  during  her  widowhood.  She  pensioned  her 
Protestant  lords  and  ladies  most  munificently  from  her  dower,  and 
took  several  English  and  Irish  ladies  of  rank  in  her  suite  to  Por- 
tugal, among  others,  lady  Fingall  and  her  daughters  and  lady 
Tuke.  She  could  not  obtain  ships  from  William  III.  for  the  Portu- 
guese  voyage ;  but  embarking  at  Margate,  March  30, 1692,  was 
landed  at  Dieppe,  and  traveUed  by  land,  incognita,  through 
Prance,  with  the  permission  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  moreover,  sent 
relays  of  horses  and  guards,  and  invited  her  to  Versailles;  but 
she  declined  all  the  parade*  and  pleasure  of  that  gay  court. 
When  she  passed  through  Spain,  her  national  pride  caused  her  to 
assume  the  state  of  royalty.  A  splendid  escort  of  Portuguese 
nobility  awaited  her  at  Almeida,  near  the  Spanish  border ;  but 
the  queen  did  not  leave  Spain  without  severe  illness,  which  de- 
tained her  for  several  days  before  she  coidd  proceed  on  her 
journey. 

On  her  recovery,  Catharine  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  she 
arrived  January  20, 1693  ;  here  she  was  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  benefactress.  She  had  certainly  proved  so  to  her 
country  while  she  was  queen-consort  of  England. 

Catharine  found  many  changes  on  her  return  to  her  native 
country.  Queen  Luiza,  her  mother,  had  been  dead  many  years. 
After  the  death  of  this  illustrious  lady,  frightfid  strife  began 
between  her  two  sons,  don  ALphonso,  the  reigning  king,  reckoned 
imbecile,  and  his  brother  don  Pedro.  Civil  war  shook  Portugal, 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  twenty  years'  struggle  for  existence. 
The  deposition  and  death  of  ALphonso  at  last  settled  the  conten- 
tion ;  and  his  brother  not  only  took  his  kingdom,  but  caused  no 
little  scandal  by  likewise  takiig  his  wife.  These  troubles  had 
added  to  the  private  griefs  of  queen  Catharine  in  England.  Don 
Pedro  met  his  sister,  however,  in  peace ;  and  with  his  queen  donna 
Sophia,  conducted  her  to  the  country  palace  he  had  fitted  up  for 
her  use,  called  the  Quinta  dal  Alcantarra.  Like  his  unfortunate 
brother  king  Alphonso,  ill  health,  accompanied  with  mental  aber- 
ration, used  to  attack  the  king  of  Portugal.  He  had  sons,  but 
they  were  childi'en ;  there  was  no  one  who  could  take  the  sceptre, 
which  often  feU  from  the  infirm  grasp  of  don  Pedro,  excepting 
the  royal  widow  of  Charles  II.  Slighted  and  lampooned  as  she 
had  been  in  England,  Catharine  reigned  as  queen  regent  of 
Portugal  with  no  little  renown — not  only  with  justice,  but  with 
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glory,  winning  battles  when  Spain  attacked  her  country,  and 
keeping  up  sedulously  the  trade  and  alliance  of  England;  the 
fine  income  which  she  drew  from  this  country  greatly  aiding  her 
reign  and  regency.  She  built  a  palace  called  Bemposta,  where 
she  fixed  her  residence,  not  far  irom.  the  well-known  seat  of  Por- 
tuguese royalty,  Belem. 

It  was  at  Bemposta  that  queen  Catharine  was  seized  with 
cholera  or  colic,  December  31,  1705.  She  was  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  her  life,  but  that  year  had  been  singularly  fortunate 
for  her  reign  as  regent ;  four  cities  had  been  won  by  her  from 
Philip  Y.,  the  French  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Catha- 
rine, as  regent  of  Portugal,  was  at  that  time  the  ally  of  her  late 
husband's  niece,  Anne  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  iUness  of  Cathaidne  was  quick  and  fatal.  She  met  death 
with  cahnness  and  piety.  Almost  her  last  words  were  addressed  to 
her  English  physician,  whom  she  beckoned  to  her,  and  assured 
him  **  that  Titus  Oates  and  his  false- witnesses  had  accused  her 
wrongfully  of  practices  against  the  church  of  England  ;'fc»r  a&e 
had  never  sought  more  favour  for  her  Catholic  faith  than  waa 
secured  to  her  in  her  marriage  articles." 

She  expired  at  ten  o'clock,  two  hours  before  the  new  yeajp  of 
1706.  The  royal  monastery  of  Belem  had  been  chosen  by  her 
for  her  place  of  interment,  whither  she  was  carried  with  great 
solemnity  from  Bemposta,  where  she  died.  Her  brother,  king 
Pedro,  was  too  ill  to  assist  at  her  fimeral ;  but  his  eldest  son,  the 
prince  of  Brazil,  and  the  two  infants  don  Francesco  and  don  An* 
tonio,  attended  when  the  bier  was  lifted  at  Bemposta  to  be  canied 
to  the  royal  place  of  interment  at  Belem. 

After  the  revolution,  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  William, 
and  that  of  Anne  until  her  death,  Catharine  of  Braganza  was 
prayed  for  in  the  church  of  England  liturgy. 
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MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  U.,  KING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


-•o*- 


MART  BEATRICE  ELEANORA  D'ESTE  was  the  daughter 
of  Alphonso,  diike  of  Modena,  and  his  duchess,  Laura 
Martinozzi,  great-nieae  of  cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice 
was  bom  October  5,  1658.  She  was  two  years  older  than  her 
brother;  both  were  infant  children  when  their  father,  duke 
Alphonso,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  them  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  widowed  mother.  So  fearful  was  their 
mother  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that 
she  erred  by  exercising  too  stem  a  rule  of  discipline  in  their 
tender  childhood. 

The  duchess  of  Modena  discouraged  every  symptom  of  weakness 
and  pusillanimity  in  her  children,  considering  such  propensities 
very  derogatory  to  persons  who  are  bom  in  an  elevated  station* 
Those  who  conduct  the  education  of  princes  can  never  place  too 
much  importance  on  rendering  them,  habitdally  insensible  to 
fear.  Litrepidity  and  self-possession  in  seasons  of  peril  are  always 
expected  from  royalty.  The  greatest  regal  talents  and  the  most 
exalted  virtue  will  not  atone  to  the  multitude  for  want  of  physical 
courage  in  a  king  or  queen.  When  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  little 
child,  she  was  frightened  at  the  chimney-sweepers  who  came  to 
draw  the  chimney  of  her  nursery :  her  mother  made  them  come 
quite  close  to  her,  to  convince  her  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  young  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  hard,  that  it  was 
represented  to  the  duchess-regent  that  his  health  was  injured  by 
such  close  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  required 
more  recreation  and  relaxation.  Her  reply  was  that  of  a  Roman 
mother :  **  Better  that  I  should  have  no  son,  than  a  son  without 
wit  and  merit."  Their  uncle,  prince  Rinaldo  d'Este,  asked  the 
two  children  whether  they  liked  best  to  command  or  to  obey  P 
The  young  duke  said,  boldly,  "  he  should  like  best  to  command ;" 
the  princess  replied,  meekly,  "that  she  liked  better  to  obey." 
Their  uncle  told  them  "it  was  weU  that  each  preferred  doing 
that  which  was  most  suitable  to  their  respective  vocations,'* 
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aUuding  to  the  duke's  position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and 
probably  not  anticipating  for  Mary  Beatrice  a  loftier  destiny 
than  wedding  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Her  own  desire  was 
to  embrace  a  religious  life.  Her  governess,  to  whom  she  was 
passionately  attached,  quitted  her  when  she  was  only  nine  years 
old  to  enter  a  convent.  Mary  Beatrice  bewailed  her  loss  with 
bitter  tears,  till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her 
education.  She  found  herself  much  happier  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Carmelite  sisters  than  she  had  been  in  the  ducal  palace, 
where  nothing  less  than  absolute  perfection  was  expected  by  her 
mother  in  everything  she  said  and  did. 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  convent,  the 
peculiar  style  of  reading,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  that  was 
excited  among  the  cloistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on  the  lives 
of  female  saints  and  royal  virgins  who  consecrated  themselves  in 
the  morning  flower  of  life  to  the  service  of  God,  had  the  natural 
eflPect  of  imbuing  her  youthful  mind  with  mysticism  and  spiritual 
romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of  Mary  Beatrice,  scarcely  fifteen 
years  older  than  herself,  in  the  same  convent,  to  whom  she  was 
very  tenderly  attached.  This  princess,  who  was  her  father's 
youngest  sister  by  a  second  marriage,  was  preparing  herself  to 
take  the  veil,  and  Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing 
herself  at  the  same  time.  Yery  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen 
that  a  princess  is  privileged  to  choose  her  own  path  in  life.  The 
death  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause 
of  linking  the  destiny  of  this  young  innocent  recluse,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  veils  and  rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most 
ill-fated  prince  of  the  luckless  house  of  Stuart,  James  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.  His  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  on  her  death- 
bed declared  herself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  soon  after  withdrew 
himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England ;  nor  could 
any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  or  his  royal 
brother's  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the  chapel- 
royal. 

After  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Dutch  the  duke  sent  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  to  choose  a  second  wife  for  him.  The  earl's 
choice  feU  on  Mary  Beatrice,  princess  of  Modena,  though  the 
English  government  had  given  him  a  list  of  six  princesses,  from 
whom  he  was  to  select  a  wife  for  the  duke  of  York,  and  a  future 
queen  for  England.  Mary  Beatrice  at  that  time  wanted  rather  better 
than  two  months  of  completing  her  fifteenth  year;  she  was  tall  and 
womanly  in  figure,  and  very  beautiful,  but  perfectly  unconscious 
of  her  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she  read  and  wrote  Latin 
and  French,  possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  was  a  proficient 
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in  music,  whicli  she  passionately  loved;  but  of  those  rojral  sciences, 
liistory  and  geography,  which  ought  to  f onn  the  most  important 
part  of  the  education  of  princes,  she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her 
mother  announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
duke  of  York,  she  asked,  with  great  simplicity,  "  who  the  duke 
of  York  was  ?"  Her  mother  told  her  "  he  was  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  heir-presumptive  to  that  realm;"  but 
the  princess  was  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for  this  information.  "  She 
had  been  so  innocently  bred,"  observes  James,  in  his  journal, 
"  that  she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  England,  nor  such  a 
person  as  the  duke  of  York." 

When  the  duchess  of  Modena  explained  the  nature  of  the 
bnlliant  matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her,  not  concealing- 
the  fact  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  Mary 
Beatrice  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and  implored  her 
aunt  to  deliver  her  from  this  royal  suitor,  by  marrying  him 
herself,  observing  with  some  naivete,  "  that  her  aunt's  age,  who 
was  thirty  years  old,  was  more  suitable  to  that  of  a  bridegroom  of 
forty  than  her  own,  as  she  was  only  in  her  fifteenth  year."  Mary 
Beatrice  was  assured,  in  reply,  "  that  the  fancied  objection  of  too 
great  juvenility  in  a  girl  of  her  age  would  be  very  soon  obviated 
by  time,  while  every  day  would  render  a  lady  of  thirty  less, 
agreeable  to  a  prince  like  the  duke  of  York."  This  reasoning, 
however  cogent,  did  not  reconcile  the  youthful  beauty  to  the  idea 
of  being  consigned  to  a  consort  five-and-twenty  years  her  senior. 
She  wept,  and  protested  her  determination  to  profess  herself  a 
nun ;  and  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her  aunt 
on  the  duke  of  York  instead  of  herself  so  perseveringly,  that  at 
last  she  convinced  some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
court  of  Modena  that  she  was  right. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial 
contract  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  September.  The  noble  proxy 
having  prepared  his  equipage  and  habit  suitable  for  the  occasion, 
"he  was  fetched  from  his  lodgings,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
that  morning,  by  the  duke  of  Modena  in  person,  accompanied  by 
prince  Rinaldo  and  all  the  noblest  cavaUers  of  the  court,  and 
conducted  to  a  chamber  near  the  chapel,  where  he  reposed 
himself  till  so  much  of  the  service  was  done  as  seemed  obnoxious 
to  the  religion  he  professed ;"  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  James 
had  not  chosen  a  person  of  his  own  faith,  but  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  for  his  proxy.  When  the  mass  was  over,  the 
earl  was  led  into  the  chapel,  where  the  bride  expected  him ;  and 
there,  not  only  without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  but  in 
defiance  of  his  interdict,  was  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  of  Modena 
manied  by  a  poor  English  priest  to  the  Roman  Gatbolk.  iK^'sa  v^ 
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Kngland,  wbo  was  represented  bj  a  Protestant  jNrozy.  ''The 
oerenumj  tliat  was  then  perf omied  was  designed,"  to  nse  the 
words  of  the  earl  of  Peterboroogh,  ''for  a  perpetoal  marriage 
between  that  admirable  princess  and  the  dnke  of  York,  his 
master."  In  the  name  of  that  prince,  the  noble  proxy  placed  the 
iraptial  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  This  ring  she  always 
wore :  it  was  set  with  a  fair  diamond,  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  Call  the  diamond  of  her  espousals.  It  was  one  of  the  only 
three  jeweLs  of  whicJi  she  did  not  finally  strip  herself  for  tli^ 
relief  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants  who  followed  the  adyerae 
fortunes  of-  her  nnf ortnnate  lord ;  bat  of  this  hereafter. 

When  the  espousal  rites  were  oyer,  the  noble  proxy  of  that 
unknown  consort  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  had,  with  mnch  relnct- 
ance,  plighted  her  noptial  faith,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  her 
iqwrtment,  where,  taking  his  leaye,  he  went  to  repose  himself  in 
his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to  accompany  the  princess  at  the 
dinner.  "This  succeeded  about  one  o'clock,  at  a  long  tables 
orer  the  npper  end  whereof  was  a  rich  canopy,  under  which, 
in  representation  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  sat  with  the  princess,  who  was  now  giyen  the 
title  of  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York;  the  duke  of 
Modena,  her  brother,  the  duchess-regent,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  house  of  Este,  sitting  on  either  side,  according  to  their 
degrees."  The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for  there  was  a 
ball  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  which  all  the  beauties  of  the 
court  resorted — ^the  saddest  heart  there  being,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  beautiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and 
unexampled  efforts  to  defend  her  maiden  freedom. 

The  next  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
rode  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service  and  TeDeum 
were  sung  in  honour  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage. 
Two  or  three  days  more  were  spent  in  triumphant  pageants  and 
other  testimonials  of  public  rejoicing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
bridegroom,  to  whom  the  virgin  hand  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus 
been  plighted,  received  the  announcement  of  tibe  actual  solemniza- 
tion of  his  state  nuptials,  is  thus  related  by  lady  Bachel  Yaughan, 
in  a  lively,  gossiping  letter  to  lord  "William  Russell:  "  The  news 
came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duke  of  York  that  he  was  married. 
He  was  talking  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  French  ambassador 
brought  the  letter,  and  told  the  news.  The  duke  turned  about  to 
the  circle,  and  said,  '  Then  I  am  a  married  man.'  They  say  she 
has  more  wit  than  any  woman  had  before,  as  much  beauty,  and 
more  youth  than  is  necessary.  The  duke  of  York  sent  his 
duughter  lady  Mary  word  the  same  night,  '  that  he  had  provided 

'ftyfellow  for  her.' " 
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EiTE  days  after  the  solemnization  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke 
of  York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  regard  for 
her  newly-acquired  dignity,  as  a  bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten 
years  younger;  for  when  the  time  was  appointed  for  her  to 
commence  her  journey  to  England,  she  cried  and  screamed  two 
whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  she  could  be 
kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would  pacify  her  tiU  her  mother 
consented  to  accompany  her  to  England,  and  the  duke,-  her 
brother,  part  of  the  way.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the 
part  of  the  young  duchess  of  York,  and  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  such  additions  to  his  travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to 
depart  entirely  from  the  programme  arranged,  both  by  the  king 
and  the  duke,  for  the  homeward  journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade 
the  duchess  of  Modena  from  this  resolution.  "  The  time  for  the 
departure  being  come,"  says  he,  "  the  duchess-mother  would  by 
all  means  accompany  her  daughter  into  England,  and  it  could 
not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  although  it  proved  chargeable  to 
her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her  concerns."  Their  journey  was 
thi'ough  France. 

The  vessels  that  had  been  appointed  by  king  Charles  for  her 
passage  to  England  were  waiting  for  her  at  Calais,  where,  on  the 
2l8t  of  November,  she  embarked  in  the  Katharine  yacht  with  her 
mother,  her  uncle,  and  all  who  had  attended  her  from  Italy, 
Mary  Beatrice  crossed  the  Channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and 
towards  evening  aiTived  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with 
becoming  gallantry,  was  on  the  sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a 
personal  welcome  to  England,  and  when  she  came  to  shore,  he 
received  her  in  his  arms.  The  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the 
innocence  of  the  royal  bride  rendered  this  meeting,  doubtless,  a 
spectacle  of  exciting  interest  to  the  honest  seafaring  population 
of  Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and  the  gentle  ladies  who 
thronged  the  strand  that  day  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  future 
queen  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  landing.  James  was  charmed, 
as  well  he  might  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveliness  of 
the  consort  his  friend  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  chosen  for 
him.  "  On  her  landing,"  says  the  earl,  "  she  took  possession  of 
his  heart  as  weU  as  his  arms." 

"  Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did  not 
Uke  her  lord  at  first."    What  girl  of  fifteen  ever  did  like  a  spouse 
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five-and-twenty  years  her  senior  P  Princesses  are  rarely  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  negative  in  matters  of  the 
kind ;  but  flie  fair  d'Este  had  not  submitted  to  the  hard  fate  of 
female  royalty  without  a  struggle,  and  now,  it  should  seem^  she 
had  not  sufficient  self-control  to  conceal  her  feelings  under 
deceitful  smiles.  She  is  even  said  to  have  betrayed  a  childish 
aversion  to  the  duke  at  their  first  interview.  Some  men  would 
have  hated  her,  and  rendered  the  union  for  ever  miserable  by  a 
manifestation  of  evil  temper  on  the  occasion.  The  sailor-prince 
knew  better :  well  qualified  as  he  was  to  play  the  wooer  success- 
fully to  ladies  of  all  ages,  he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  discouraging 
symptoms  in  so  young  a  creature ;  but  professing  himself  dazzled 
with  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to 
the  apartments  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  in  Dover  castle, 
the  marine  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  left  her  with 
her  mother,  to  take  a  little  repose  after  the  discomposure  of  h^ 
voyage.  Brief  time  had  she  for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection ;  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  state  toilette  awaited  her  in  prepara- 
tion for  another  agitating  scene — ^the  solemn  confirmation  of  her 
espousals  with  the  duke  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had 
attended  his  royal  highness  from  London  for  that  purpose. 

James  honoured  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  over  which  he 
expected  to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  honest,  true- 
hearted  classes  on  whom  the  strength  of  a  monarch  depends,  to 
witness  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  whom 
he  had  taken  to  wife,  in  the  hope  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of 
a  line  of  kings.  It  was  sound  policy  in  him  not  to  make  that 
ceremonial  an  exclusive  show  for  the  courtiers  who  had  attended 
him  from  London,  and  the  foreigners  who,  notwithstanding  his 
prudent  caution  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had  accompanied 
his  Italian  consort  to  England.  He  knew  the  national  jealousy, 
the  national  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  affections 
are  easily  won,  but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  high 
places;  that  they  are  terrible  in  their  anger,  but  just  in  their 
feelings ;  their  crimes  being  always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those 
by  whom  their  feelings  are  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  faction 
or  bigotry. 

The  ring  with  which  James  wedded  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
was  a  small  ruby,  set  in  gold.  She  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of 
Chaiilot  in  the  days  of  her  sorrowful  widowhood — days  of  exile 
and  poverty — and  said,  "It  was  impossible  for  her  to  part  with  it, 
for  it  was  her  marriage-ring,  which  was  given  her  when  she 
arrived  in  England  by  her  royal  husband,  then  duke  of  York; 
and  therefore  she  valued  it  more  than  the  diamond  which,  accord^- 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she  received  on  the  day  of  her 
espousals  at  Modena."  She  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  pledge 
of  a  more  sacred  contract,  though  solemnized  with  the  rites  of 
the  reformed  church. 

The  merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  went  down  the  river  in  state  in  the  royal  barges  on 
the  26th  of  November,  to  meet  and  compliment  the  newly- wedded 
pair.  Their  royal  highnesses,  having  embarked  at  Gravesend  that 
morning,  with  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  their  noble  attendants, 
came  up  with  the  early  tide.  When  the  two  courts  met  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  the  bridal  party  came  on  board  the 
royal  yacht.  His  majesty  received  and  welcomed  his  new  sister- 
in-law  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and  they  returned 
together. 

The  first  year  of  her  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Beatrice  in 
a  gay  succession  of  fetes  and  entertainments.  While  the  coui't 
was  at  Windsor,  in  August,  1674,  the  duke  of  York  and  his  rival, 
Monmouth,  amused  their  majesties,  her  royal  highness,  and  the 
ladies  with  a  representation  of  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  a  model  of 
that  city,  with  all  its  fortifications,  having  been  erected  in  one  of 
the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  long  terrace.  James  and  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of  courtiers,  conducted  the 
attack,  to  show  their  skill  in  tactics.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
21st,  they  made  their  approaches,  opened  trenches,  and  imitated 
the  whole  business  of  a  siege.  The  city  was  defended  with  great 
spirit,  prisoners  were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took 
place,  grenades  were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  affording  a  splendid  and  ani- 
mating spectacle,  which  might  be  seen  and  heard  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  was  the  last  pageant  of  a  chivalric  character 
performed  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  or  in  which  a  British  prince 
took  a  leading  part. 

Mary  Beatrice's  first  child  proved  a  daughter.  The  duchess 
took  everything  quietly,  happy  in  a  mother's  first  sweet  cares; 
and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  affection, 
she  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  his  daughters.  Neither 
of  these  princesses  ever  accused  her  of  the  slightest  instance 
of  unkindness  to  them ;  no,  not  even  in  justification  of  their 
subsequent  ill-treatment  of  her.  Her  conduct  as  a  stepmother 
must,  therefore,  have  been  irreproachable.  She  was  at  Windsor 
with  her  husband  and  the  court  in  the  summer  of  1675,  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  life  she  was  leading,  in  a  long 
letter  to  lady  Bellasyse,  with  whom,  unaware  probably  of  the 
former  intimacy  between  that  lady  and  the  duke  of  York,  she 
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bad  formed  a  confidential  friendship :  "  We  spend  onr  time  T617 
pleasantly,  tliougli  we  have  but  little  news;  we  go  every  nigbt, 
either  by  water  or  by  land,  a  walking  or  a  fishing,  or  sometimes 
to  country  gentlemen's  houses,  where  we  dance  and  play  at  little 
plays,  and  carry  our  own  supper,  and  sup  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
fields  " — ^after  the  manner  of  a  pic-nic  sylvan  fSte.  The  young 
duchess  was  then  in  the  seventeaith  year  of  her  age,  and  had  not 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
she  afterwards  wrote  so  fluently.  Mary  Beatrice  was  suddenly 
bereaved  of  her  first-bom  child,  the  little  princess  Catharine,  who 
died  of  a  convulsion  fit  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1675,  having 
nearly  attained  the  attractive  age  of  ten  months.  She  was 
interred  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  vault  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  Westminster  abbey.  Whatever  might  be  the 
grief  of  the  youthful  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  infant,  she  was 
compelled  to  dry  her  tears  and  appear  in  public  very  soon  after 
this  afflicting  event.  She  was  present  with  her  husband  and  his 
two  daughters,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's 
feast  that  year,  which  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen.  A  very  grand  ball  was  subsequently  given  by 
her  royal  highness  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  St.  James's  palace. 
A  second  daughter  was  bom  to  the  duke  and  duchess  in  August, 
1676,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Isabella. 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her  third 
confinement,  when  the  marriage  of  her  stepdaughter,  the  princess 
Mary,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  took  place,  November  4,  1677. 
She  was  present  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  princess  in  St.  James's 
palace  when  those  nuptials,  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  descendants,  were  solemnized.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  duchess  of  York  gave  birth  to  a  son,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  court.  "  The  child  is  but  little,  but  sprightly, 
and  likely  to  live,"  records  Dr.  Lake,  in  his  diary.  The  new-bom 
prince  was  christened  the  next  evening  with  great  pomp,  by 
Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham.  King  Charles  acted  as  sponsor 
for  his  infant  nephew  on  this  occasion,  assisted  by  his  nephew 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  little  princess  Isabella  was  the 
godmother;  being  only  fifteen  months  old  herself,  she  was  re- 
presented by  her  governess,  the  lady  Frances  Yilliers.  King 
Charles  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  nephew,  and  created 
him  duke  of  Cambridge,  an  ominous  title,  which  had  successively 
been  borne  by  three  of  the  duke  of  York's  sons  by  his  first 
duchess,  who  had  aU  died  in  infancy. 

The  small-pox  broke  out  in  St.  James's  palace  three  days  after 
the  christening  of  the  prince.    The  princess  Anne  fell  sick  of  it, 
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and  a  great  mortality  took  place  among  the  membera  of  their 
royal  highnesses'  household ;  among  the  rest,  the  lady  governess 
of  the  royal  childi'en,  lady  Frances  Yilliers,  died  on  the  23rd  of 
November.  The  young  duchess  of  York,  however,  showed  so 
little  fear  of  the  infection,  either  for  heraelf  or  her  infant  son, 
that,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  she  received  a  visit  from  her  step- 
daughter Anne,  in  her  lying-in  chamber,  the  fii'st  time  that 
princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her  room.  That  visit,  in  aU 
probability,  brought  the  infection  to  the  little  prince,  for  an 
eruption,  which  was  doubtless  an  indication  of  the  same  malady, 
appeared  on  his  body  and  under  his  arm,  which  caused  his  death 
in  a  convulsive  fit. 

Maiy  Beatrice  always  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
both  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Maiy.  Before 
Mary  of  York  had  been  manied  many  months,  reports  that 
she  was  sick  and  soiTowful  reaching  the  British  court,  the 
duchess  of  York  detennined  to  pay  her  an  incognita  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  princess  Anne,  under  the  protection  of 
the  queen's  lord-chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  who  was  the 
husband  of  a  Dutch  lady.  When  her  royal  highness  had  an-anged 
her  little  plans,  she  confided  her  wish  to  king  Charles,  and 
obtained  his  permission  to  undei-take  the  journey.  The  duke  of 
York,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  his  beloved  daughter, 
gratefully  acceded  to  his  consoi-t's  desire  of  visiting  her,  and  in  a 
familiar  letter  "  to  his  son,  the  prince  of  Orange,"  he  announces 
to  him  "  that  the  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  intended  coming 
to  the  Hague,  very  incognita,  having  sent  Robert  White  on  before 
to  hire  a  house  for  them,  as  near  the  palace  of  his  daughter  as 
possible,  and  that  they  would  take  lord  Ossory  for  their  go- 
vernor." 

The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to 
make  her  visit  to  her  stepdaughter,  the  princess  of  Orange, 
proves  that  it  was  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her,  and 
giving  her  the  comfoi-t  of  her  sister's  society  unrestrained  by  any 
of  the  foi-mal  and  fatiguing  ceremonials  which  royal  etiquette 
would  have  imposed,  upon  all  parties,  if  she  had  appeared  in  her 
jwn  character. 

The  duchess  and  the  piincess  Anne  evidently  enjoyed  their  ex* 
pedition,  and  gave  a  veiy  favourable  report  of  their  entertainment. 
Party  soon  after  ran  so  high  against  the  duke  of  York  on  account 
of  his  religion,  that  king  Charles  II.  was  obliged  to  send  him 
abroad.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrow- 
ful farewell  to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.  They  must 
have  had  a  long  and  stormy -passage,  for  they,  did  not  land  till  the 
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12tli.  The  prince  of  Oi*ange  came  to  receive  them,  attended  by 
many  persons  of  rank,  and  conducted  them  to  the  Hague  wit^ 
eveiy  demon8ti*ation  of  respect.  After  a  little  while  their  royal 
higlmesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  resided  in  the  Bame 
house  Charles  II.  had  occupied  before  his  restoration. 

"You  cannot  imagine,"  writes  the  yoimg  duchess  to  lady 
Bellasyse,  April  7,  "  the  pleasure  I  have  to  hear  any  news  from 
dear  England,  let  'em  be  of  what  kind  they  will :  them  which  you 
sent  me  were  very  pleasant  ones,  and  made  me  laugh,  which  few 
things  do  at  this  time,  being  as  sad  and  melancholy  as  it  is  pos« 
sible  to  be,  and  I  think  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  so." 

Their  separation  from  their  children  was  so  painful  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York,  that,  on  the  8th  of  August,  James  wrote  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  king,  his  brother,  entreating  him  to  permit 
them  to  join  him  and  the  duchess  at  Brussels.  Charles  consented, 
and  the  two  princesses,  Anne  and  little  Isabella,  commenced  their 
journey  together  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

Before  the  reunited  family  had  been  together  many  days,  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprize  him  of 
the  alarming  illness  of  the  king,  who  had  commanded  hini  to 
request  his  royal  highness  to  hasten  to  him  in  as  private  a  manner 
as  he  could,  bringing  no  more  persons  than  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  advised  him  to  leave  his  duchess  behind.  £2ven 
if  this  caution  had  not  been  given,  Maiy  Beatrice  could  not  with 
any  propriety  have  left  the  two  princesses  alone  in  a  foreign 
country.  James  acquainted  no  one  but  her  with  his  journey; 
which,  without  railroad  facilities  of  locomotion,  was  performed 
at  raih'oad  speed;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning,  of  September  12,  having  left  Brussels  only 
on  the  8th.  The  king  was  so  much  recovered  that  he  was  up, 
and  shaving,  when  the  royal  exile  entered,  unannounced,  and 
was  the  first  to  appnze  him  of  his  aii*ival.  The  suddenness  of  the 
duke's  appearance  surprised  Charles  at  first;  but  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  and  welcomed  him  affectionately. 

James  left  London  September  the  25th,  and  rejoined  his  anxious 
consort  at  Brussels  October  1.  The  duke  of  Yilla  Hermosa,  in 
whose  territories  they  had  taken  refuge,  had  paid  Mary  Beatrice 
and  the  princess  Anne  courteous  attention  in  the  absence  of  his 
royal  highness,  and  given  a  grand  ball  out  of  compliment  to  them, 
which  they,  with  the  duchess  of  Modena,  honoured  with  their 
presence.  The  friendly  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
duchess  of  York  and  her  stepdaughters  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  anjrthing  like  envy,  jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their 
respective  modes  of  faith.     The  leaven  of  party  had  not  then 
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infused  its  bitter  spirit  into  tke  home  circle  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  to  I'end  asunder  the  holiest  ties  of  nature  under  the  sacred 
name  of  religion.  Both  he  and  his  consort  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  interfering  with  the  conscience  of  the  princess 
Anne,  as  we  find  from  the  following  testimony  of  one  of  her 
biographers,  who  had  very  good  opportunities  of  information : — 
"  At  Brussels,  the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chapel  allowed  her, 
and  a  place  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  her  devotions  according 
to  the  church  of  England." 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  accompanied  by  the  pnncesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and 
the  duchess  of  Modena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  way.  They  had  a  tedious  voyage, 
and  their  yacht,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  party  on  board, 
grounded  near  Dort,  and  remained  agroimd  for  eighteen  hours, 
but  at  seven  the  next  morning  arrived  safely  at  Delfthaven. 
There  they  entered  the  prince  of  Orange's  barge,,  which  was  towed 
along  by  horses,  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  the  Hague  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  The  dowager-palace 
called  the  Old  Court  was  assigned  by  William  for  their  residence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the 
princess  Anne,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  supped  in  public  with 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.  While  they  were  taking  this 
meal,  Mr.  Galton  arrived  with  an  express  from  king  Charles  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  recalling  him  and  his  family, 
directing  them  to  embark  for  the  Downs,  and  i*emain  there  till 
further  orders.  The  duchess  of  Modena  felt  severely  the  ap- 
proaching separation  from  her  beloved  daughter,  with  whom  she 
had  now  spent  two  months ;  and  when  they  all  appeared  for  the 
last  time  at  the  coui*t  of  the  princess  of  Orange  that  evening, 
her  countenance  bore  testimony  to  the  sorrow  that  fiUed  her  heart. 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  with  the  piincesses  Anne  and 
Isabella  and  their  retinue,  commenced  their  journey  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Maesland  Sluys,  and  there 
they  parted,  on  apparently  affectionate  terms.  This  was  the  last 
time  James  and  his  daughter  Mary  ever  saw  each  other.  He  had 
had  too  much  reason,  at  different  times,  to  be  aware  of  her  hus- 
band's treacherous  intrigues  against  him;  but  of  her  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  believe  ill,  till  the  fact  was  forced  upon  him, 
nine  years  afterwards,  by  her  deeds. 

The  passage  from  Holland  proved  very  stormy,  and  the  duchess 
suffered  excessively  from  sea-sickness.  The  king  had  changed 
his  mind  about  their  coming  to  London,  and  ordered  the  duke  of 
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Lauderdale  to  make  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  Scotland : 
two  frigates  met  them  in  the  Downs,  with  orders  to  convey  their 
royal  highnesses  to  Leith  without  delay.  The  4^chess  was  not  in 
a  state  to  hazard  a  further  voyage,  neither  dared  the  duke  bring 
her  on  shore  without  having  a  written  permission  from  the  kijig ; 
ill  as  she  was,  she  remained  in  the  yacht  tossing  in  the  Downs, 
while  an  express  was  sent  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  her  dis- 
tress, and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  finish  her  journey 
to  Scotland  by  land.  Her  dangerous  condition,  for  she  was 
vomiting  blood,  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objection,  and 
least  of  all  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  his  sister-in* 
law.  They  landed  at  Deal,  and  travelling  post,  arrived  unex- 
pectedly at  St.  James's  palace  on  Sunday  night,  October  12,  to  the 
surprise  of  some,  the  joy  of  othera,  and  the  annoyance  of  many. 
The  king  gave  them  an  affectionate  welcome,  but  assured  his 
brother  that  he  had  no  power  to  protect  him  from,  an  impeachment 
and  its  consequences,  if  he  persisted  in  remaining  in  England. 

Mary  Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles  to  remain 
with  the  two  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  at  St.  James's  palace, 
determined  as  before  to  share  the  wayward  f ortmies  of  her 
wandering  lord,  though  it  involved  the  pangs  of  a  second  separa- 
tion from  her  child.  Her  high  sense  of  conjugal  duty  proved,  as 
before,  victorious  over  the  strong  impulses  of  maternal  affection* 
How  deeply  this  proof  of  the  love  and  self-devotion  of  his  beautiful 
young  consort  was  appreciated  by  the  banished  prince  may  be 
perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  recorded  her  conduct  on 
this  occasion  in  his  private  journal.  The  passage  shall  be  given 
in  his  own  words : — "  The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late 
illness,  and  vomiting  blood  at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed 
the  duke  should  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  king  pressing  her  for 
that  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would  nevertheless  accompany 
him :  and  though  she  was  not  above  twenty  years  old,  chose  rather, 
even  with  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  be  a  constant  companion  of 
the  duke  her  husband's  misfortunes  and  hardships,  than  to  enjoy 
her  ease  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  him." 

They  left  London,  October  27, 1679,  and  had  a  tedious  journey 
to  Scotland,  where  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  20th  of  November. 
IThey  were  loyally  treated  and  hospitably  received  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  They  made  their  public  entry  into  Edinburgh  on  the  4th 
of  December,  "  which  was  so  splendid,"  says  a  contemporary,  whp 
was  probably  a  witness  of  the  pageant,  "  that  a  greater  triumph 
•that  city  did  never  see;  nor  were  the  meanest  of  the  Scotch 
nation  wanting  in  expressing  the  joy  they  conceived  on  this 
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In  spite  of  all  tlie  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  against 
the  duke  of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his  bigotry,  and 
the  bigotry  of  his  consort,  universal  satisfaction  was  manifested 
by  all  ranks  of  people  at  the  sight  .of  both.  Scotland,  having 
suffered  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  from  the  evils  6i  absenteeism, 
naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the  increase  of  national  pros- 
perity which  the  establishment  of  a  viceregal  court  was  likely  to 
cause. 

Unfortunately,  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to 
impress  one  who  had  been  bom  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and 
accustomed  to  the  genial  temperature  of  that  voluptuous  clime, 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Great  Britain, 
surpassing  all  others  as  it  does  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
situation,  and  abounding  in  historical  antiquities.  There  was  a 
lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which  the  duchess  had  been  ac- 
customed in  her  royal  home  of  St.  James's  palace.  She  found 
Holyrood  abbey  not  only  destitute  of  furniture,  but  in  a  state  of 
ruinous  dilapidation,  not  having  undergone  any  effectual  repairs 
since  Cromwell  had  used  that  ancient  abode  of  the  monarchs  of 
Scotland  as  a  barrack  for  his  troopers,  who  had  plundered  or 
destroyed  all  its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  only  apartments 
that  were  habitable  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton ;  and  though  some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  their  royal  highnesses,  they  were  exposed  to  much 
inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Mary  Beatrice  took  these  things 
patiently,  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose  side  she  cheerfully  en- 
coimtered  every  trial  and  hardship. 

Although  the  temperature  of  Edinburgh  at  that  severe  season 
of  the  year  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  trying  to  a  native 
of  Italy,  Mary  Beatrice  made  no  complaint  of  the  climate,  but  did 
her  best  to  cheer  her  consort  and  enliven  the  court  with  balls  and 
concerts.  Her  maids  of  honour  amused  her  and  the  northern 
aristocracy  with  private  theatricals ;  and  she  writes  on  the  16th  of 
Januaiy :  "  I  intend  to  begin  to  dance,  which  I  have  not  done 
since  Christmas ;  my  maids  are  going  to  act  another  play ;  it  is  to 
be  Aurenzebe." 

The  king  had  promised  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  that  they 
should  return  to  England  early  in  the  new  year,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word. 

Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for  a  sea- voyage, 
yet  the  duchess,  who,  to  use  James's  own  words,  "  was  now  inured 
to  hardships  as  well  as  himself,  counted  that  for  nothing."  So 
anxious  was  she  to  embrace  her  only  child  again,  from  whom  she 
had  now  been  separated  for  four  long  months,  that  rather  than 
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tabmit  to  tbe  deSaj  of  an  orerland  joiiiiiej,  she  detennined  to 
retambj  sea. 

Mary  'Beatrice  clieerfiillj  embaiked  with  lier  bdoTed  oonaort  in 
tJbe  jacht,  commanded  bj  captain  Gkmman,  wliich  tbe  king  bad 
kindly  sent  i&r  tbeir  transit,  and  aniTed  at  Deptf  oid  Febmaiy 
the  24th.  There  tbej  left  the  jacht^  and  wait  up  the  river  to 
Whitehall  in  a  barge.  They  were  sainted  by  the  gons  from  the 
ships  and  from  tbe  Tower,  and  at  their  landing  at  the  privy-stairs 
were  received  by  king  Charles  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
His  majesty  led  the  dncbess  to  the  qneen's  apartment,  and  from 
thence  to  her  own,  whither  many  of  the  nobility  and  persons  of 
quality  immediately  repaired  to  com|dimait  their  royal  highnesses 
on  their  safe  return,  and  to  kiss  their  hands.  That  night  the  city 
was  illnminated  and  blazed  with  bonfb-es. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  conncil 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dnke  and  dncbess ;  the  recorder 
delivered  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  dnke  on  his  safe  arrival* 
and  expressed  the  prayers  of  the  city  for  his  health  and  prosperity. 
The  civic  powers,  having  kissed  his  royal  higbness's  hand,  were 
conducted  into  the  apartment  of  the  duchess,  to  whom  the  recorder 
also  made  a  complimentary  speech,  assuring  her  of  the  affection 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  their  joy  at  her  return.  They  then 
kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew,  highly  satisfied  vdth  their  recep* 
tion.  The  next  day  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  lord  mayor,  feasted 
the  royal  brothers  with  a  magnificent  supper. 

Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  her 
husband  with  tbe  gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant  balls  and  enter- 
tainments, and  appearing  often  in  public.  The  irreproachable 
purity  of  her  life,  and  her  amiable  conduct  as  a  stepmother,  en- 
titled her  to  universal  respect ;  and  notwithstanding  her  religion, 
she  stood  too  high  in  public  opinion  for  any  one  to  mix  her  name 
up  with  the  popish  plot  accusations,  although  Coleman,  one  of  its 
earliest  victims,  had  been  her  secretary.  Mary  Beatrice  was  at 
this  momentous  period  an  object  of  watchful  observation  to  the 
enemies  of  her  lord.  She  visited  Cambridge  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  while  there  gave  a  grand  baU  to  propitiate  the 
university.  From  Cambridge  she  came  to  Newmarket,  to  join  the 
duke,  who  was  there  with  their  majesties  for  the  October  races. 
In  the  midst  of  those  gay  festive  scenes,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
lord  bore  anxious  hearts,  for  it  was  at  that  time  the  question  of 
his  royal  higbness's  banishment  from  the  court  was  daily  debated 
in  council.  James  was  desirous  of  being  permitted  to  defend 
himself  from  the  attack  wliich  he  knew  would  be  made  upon  him 
t  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  the  ministers 
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were  for  driving  him  beyond  seas  again.  Charles  temporized,  as 
usual,  by  taking  a  middle  coui-se ;  which  was  to  send  his  brother 
back  to  Scotland,  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect,  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  government  of  that  realm.  The  king's  pleasure 
was  conmiunicated  to  the  duke  of  Tork,  October.  18,  1680,  with 
directions  for  him  to  embark  for  Scotland  on  the  20th,  His 
faithful  consort  was,  as  usual,  ready  to  share  his  adverse  fortunes ; 
she  gave  her  farewell  levee  at  St.  James's  palace  on  the  19th. 
Mary  Beatrice  had  once  more  to  sustain  the  painful  trial  of 
parting  with  her  child,  whom  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  to 
Scotland  with  her,  and  she  never  saw  her  again. 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of  the 
royal  exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure  with 
which  their  arrival  was  anticipated  on  the  friendly  shores  of 
Scotland.  They  had  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  encountered 
a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and  were  beating  about  for  nearly  five  days 
and  nights  in  the  rough  October  gales,  before  they  could  make 

their  port. 

The  duke  and  duchess  arrived  with  the  evening's  tide  in  Kii'k* 
caldy  roads,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  Monday,  October  25. 
The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses  the 
hospitality  of  his  house  at  Leslie,  about  nine  miles  distant,  they 
proceeded  thither,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  majestjr's  Scotch 
guards,  attended  by  a  noble  train  of  coaches,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  on  horseback.  So  gallant  a  company  had 
perhaps  never  swept  through  the  long  straggling  street  of  Kirk- 
caldy since  the  days  when  an  independent  sovereign  of  Scotland 
kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Leslie  house  is  seated  in  a 
richly -wooded  park,  on  a  picturesque  eminence  between  the  river 
Leven  and  the  water  of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling  streams 
in  a  romantic  glen  in  the  pleasaunce.  The  present  mansion 
occupies  only  the  frontage  of  the  site  of  the  palace  where  the 
duke  of  Rothes  feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  with  their 
retinue  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  district.  The  former  edifice 
was  built  on  the  model  of  Holyrood  house,  and  in  rival  splendour 
to  that  ancient  seat  of  royalty,  having  a  gallery  three  feet  longer 
than  that  at  Holyrood,  hung  with  fine  historical  porti^aits  on 
either  side,  and  richly  furnished. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained  for 
three  days  and  nights  at  Leslie  house  by  their  magnificent  host 
and  his  kind-hearted  duchess.  On  Friday,  October  the  29th,  their 
royal  bignesses  departed  from  Leslie  house  for  Edinburgh,  where 
they  were  well  received.  (^ 

Holyrood  palace  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  sldte  of  apai*t« 
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ments  fitted  up  and  fumislied  for  the  accoxumodation  of  the  diike 
and  duchess  of  York  and  their  retinue.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  state  beds  at  present  pointed  out  by  guide-books  and 
guides  as  the  beds  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I.  were 
a  pai't  of  this  arrangement,  all  the  ancient  royal  furniture  at 
that  palace  having  been  plundered  or  destroyed  by  Cromwell's 
troopei*s. 

.  A  biilliant  coui-t  was  kept  at  Holyrood,  to  which  resorted  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land;  and  Mary  Beatrice 
soon  succeeded,  by  her  gi*acious  and  pimdent  deportment,  in 
winning  the  heai-ts  of  the  generous  aristocracy  of  Scotland.  K 
her  religion  were  unpopulai*,  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  manners 
was  unimpeachable.  Young,  beautiful,  innocent,  and  desirous 
of  pleasing,  cold  indeed  must  have  been  the  hearts  that  could 
have  hardened  themselves  against  her  gentle  inBuence ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  interest  she  excited  at  that  penod  in  Scotland 
operated  long  in  favour  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  was 
even  felt  to  the  third  generation.  The  Scotch  ladies  were  at  first, 
greatly  astonished  at  the  novel  refreshment  of  tea,  which  her 
royal  highness  dispensed  at  her  evening  pai'ties,  that  beverage 
having  never  before  been  tasted  in  Scotland ;  but  the  fashion  was 
quickly  imitated,  and  soon  became  general. 

James  has  been  unspaiingly  accused  by.  modem  historians  of 
countenancing  all  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  the  insur- 
gent Oameronians  and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland,  by  pre- 
siding in  council  when  the  torture  of  "  the  boot "  was  applied. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  this.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
dreadful  scenes  referred  to  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brutal  Lauderdale  before  James  came,  and  after  his  departure ; 
and  as  both  are  indiscriminately  styled  '*  the  duke  "  in  the  records, 
the  mistake  was  veiy  easily  made  by  persons  who  were  not  very 
careful  in  testing  their  authority  by  the  simple  but  unerring 
guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duchess  aiiived  at  Edinburgh  in  perilous  times, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that  followed  an 
insurrection,  in  which  great  outrages  had  been  committed  on  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  episcopalian  party.  The  duke  did  his 
utmost  to  calm  the  jarring  elements  that  were  ready  to  break  out 
into  fresh  tumults.  The  council,  breathing  blood,  were  for  going 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  James  offered  pai'don  to  the  condemned 
on  the  easy  terms  of  crying  "  God  save  the  king !"  The  council 
talked  of  tortures  and  death;  his  royal  highness  recommended 
madhouses,  hard  labour,  or  banishment.  His  suggestions  proved 
more  efficacious  than  the  bai'barous  proceedings  of  Lauderdale 
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and  his  colleagues,  and  he  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  ti-an- 
quiUizing  Scotland.  He  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
gently,  and  won  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  long  winter  passed  wearily  over  the  banished  duke:  the 
coldness  of  the  season  was  severely  felt  in  the  noi-them  metro- 
polis by  his  Italian  duchess  from  the  sweet  south,  but  she  bore 
eveiything  with  uncomplaining  patience  for  his  sake.  The  spring 
brought  them  heavy  tidings :  their  little  daughter,  the  piincess 
Isabella,  a  very  lovely  and  promising  child  in  her  fifth  year,  died 
at  St.  James's  palace  on  the  4th  of  March. 

The  aiTival  of  her  royal  stepdaughter,  the  princess  Anne,  is 
mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  unaffected  pleasure  in  a  letter 
to  the  marchioness  of  Huntly,  with  whom  she  appeal's  to  have 
been  on  very  confidential  terms. 

On  the  28th,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  with  great  pomp. 
The  duke  of  Tork,  as  lord  high  commissioner  from  his  brother 
king  Charles,  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood  palace  to  the  pai'lia- 
ment  house,  and  opened  it  in  person,  the  duchess,  the  princess 
Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being  present.  The  appearance  of  this 
unwonted  galaxy  of  royal  and  noble  beauties,  in  jewelled  pomp, 
added  grace  and  glory  to  the  scene,  and  was  calculated  to  soften 
the  combative  spirit  in  which  the  Scottish  peers  and  chieftains 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  meet. 

The  duchess  of  Tork  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  but  had 
strong  moral  objections  to  the  coarse  comedies  of  the  era.  She 
was  wont  to  say,  "  that  there  was  no  sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to 
theatres,  provided  the  pieces  selected  for  representation  were  not 
of  an  objectionable  character;  but  that  the  stage  might  and 
ought  to  be  rendered  a  medium  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to 
the  public,  instead  of  flatteiing  and  inculcating  vice." 

While  in  Scotland,  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  frightful  accident, 
which  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown 
from  her  horse  with  great  violence,  but  fortunately  for  her  on  a 
sandy  plain ;  if  it  had  been  on  rocky  ground  she  must  have  been 
killed,  for  her  long  riding-dress  got  entangled  in  some  pai*t  of  her 
saddle,  and  she  was  dragged  a  considerable  distance  with  her  face 
on  the  sand,  and  received  several  kicks  from  the  infuriated  animal 
before  she  could  be  extricated  from  her  perilous  situation.  When 
she  was  taken  up  she  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  blackened 
with  bruises,  and  perfectly  insensible :  eveiy  one  thought  she  was 
dead.  Surgical  aid  being  procured,  she  was  bled,  and  put  into 
bed;  she  only  suffered  from  the  bruises,  and  recovered  without 
any  injury  to  her  pei*son.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  duke  was 
with  her  on  this  occasion.    He  had  a  very  gi'eat  objection  tq 
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ladies  riding  on  liorseback,  whicli,  when  Mary  Beatrice  was  first 
mamed  to  him.  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her  "  was  dangeix)ua 
and  improper."    She  was,  however,  passionately  fond  of  eques- . 
trian   exercise,  and   her  importunities  had  prevailed  over   his 
extreme  reluctance  to  allowing  her  to  ride. 

At  last  the  king  sent  for  him  on  private  business.  OharleSi 
detained  the  duke  eight  weeks,  and  then  sent  him  back  in  a  fine 
vessel,  which unfoi'tunately  struck  on  a  dangerous  rock;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  escaped,  in  his  own  shallop,  with  five  other 
persons.  He  saved  the  life  of  his  enemy,  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
by  pulling  him  into  the  boat  with  his  own  hand, notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  companions,  who  feared  the  additional  weight 
would  sink  the  crowded  boat.  The  conduct  of  the  royal  admiral 
on  this  occasion  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  strangely  misrepre- 
sented by  Burnet  and  many  other  writers,  who  have  copied  his 
false  statement.  The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his 
voyage  in  the  "  Happy  Return,"  and  landed  at  Leith  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  May  7,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  the  news  of  his  late  peril  to  the  duchess.  They  all 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  May  by  sea,  performed  the  voyage 
safely,  and  were  met  and  welcomed  by  the  king  and  queen  at 
Erith. 

The  royal  brothers,  with  their  consorts,  proceeded  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  on  their  pleasant  homeward  progress  up  the  Thames  to 
Whitehall,  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowded  shores,  having  been  saluted  all  the  way  up  the  river  by 
the  ships  in  the  roads  and  the  guns  from  the  Tower.  They  pro- 
ceeded next  to  Arlington  house,  in  the  park,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  the  earl  and  countess  with  a  magnificent  banquet. 
The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  many  worthy  citizens,  came 
the  same  day  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  their  royal  high- 
nesses on  their  happy  return.  In  the  evening  the  city  blazed 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens 
of  popular  rejoicing  were  expressed. 

The  duchess  of  Modena  being  then  in  Flanders  came  to  visit  her 
daughter.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  in  London,  than 
the  party  that  had  formed  a  base  confederacy  to  stigmatize  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  in  case  it  proved  to  be  a  prince,  endeavoured 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  circulating  a  report  that 
the  duchess  of  Modena  only  came  to  facilitate  the  popish  design 
of  introducing  a  boy  to  supplant  the  female  heirs  of  the  crown,  in 
the  event  of  the  duchess  of  Tork  giving  birth  to  a  daughter; 
thus  imputing  to  the  duchess  of  Modena  the  absurd  intention  of 
depriving  her  own  grandchild  of  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of 
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Gi^at  Bntain,  and  the  next  place  in  the  regal  succession  after  her 
two  eldest  sisters,  for  the  sake  of  substituting  a  boy,  whom  they 
pretended  she  had  fcrought  from  Holland  for  that  pui*pose.  So 
early  was  the  determination  betrayed  of  impugning  any  male 
issue  that  might  be  bom  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Maiy 
Beatrice  by  the  faction  which,  six  years  afterwai'ds,  succeeded  in 
some  degree  in  stigmatizing  the  bii-th  of  their  second  son.  The 
infant  was  a  daughter,  and  only  lived  eight  weeks. 

The  following  spring  James  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his  duchess,  by  taking  her  and  his  daughter  Anne  to 
visit  the  university  of  Oxford.  They  came  from  Windsor,  May  10, 
1683,  and  were  met  by  the  earl  of  Abingdon  and  two  hundi*ed 
of  the  county  gentry,  who  escorted  them  to  Eastgate,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  presented  the  duke 
with  a  pair  of  gold-fringed  gloves,  and  the  duchess  and  the  lady 
Anne  with  a  dozen  pairs  of  ladies'  long  gloves,  richly  embroidered 
and  fringed.  Their  royal  highnesses  visited  all  the  coUeges,  and 
received  many  compliments  and  presents. 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  death  of  Charles  II.  called  the  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  February  6, 1685.  "  I  confess,"  said 
Mary  Beatrice,  ten  years  afterwards,  "I  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
envied  title  of  queen :  I  was  so  greatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  king 
Charles  that  I  dared  not  give  free  vent  to  my  feelings,  lest  I  should 
be  suspected  of  hypocrisy." 

The  coronation  of  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  was  solemnized  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  with  great  magnificence.  The  ancient  pictu- 
resque custom  of  strewing  flowers  before  the  i*oyal  procession  was 
revived  on  this  occasion.  The  people  were  prepared  to  look  with 
pleasure  on  the  queen,  for  she  had  hallowed  the  day  of  her  con- 
secration with  an  act  of  tender  and  munificent  charity,  by  releas- 
ing all  prisoners  who  were  in  confinement  for  small  debts  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  taking  upon  herself  the  payment  of  all 
liabilities  of  the  kind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  without 
respect  of  creed.  Eighty  persons  were  liberated  from  Newgate 
alone  by  this  gracious  compassion  of  the  que^n.  The  bishop  of 
London  presented  her  with  a  small  book  of  the  prayers  appointed 
to  be  used  at  the  coronation;  and  she  read  from  it  with  the 
gi'eatest  devotion  and  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony, 
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made  the  responses  reverently,  and  pronounced  a  fervent  Amen, 
at  the  end  of  every  prayer. 

The  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  oocurred. 
in  June,  but  was  speedily  put  down ;  and  very  sanguinary  execu- 
tions followed  those  of  the  two  dukes.  With  these  the  queen  had 
nothing  to  do.  She  was  in  veiy  ill  health,  and  possessed  little 
influence  with  the  king  at  that  time..  She  went  to  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  1687  with  the  king,  who  left  her  there  for  a  time,  and 
then  returned  and  brought  her  back  to  Windsor.  Mary  Beatrice 
gave  birth  to  a  second  son  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  10,  1688,  at 
St.  James*s  palace.  This  event  topk  place  at  the  inauspicious 
period  when  the  king  had  given  iiTeparable  offence  to  the  nation 
by  committing  the  archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy  and  six  prelates  to 
the  Tower. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  proud  and  joyful  mother,  and  her 
recovery  was  unusually  rapid.  She  received  visits  from  ladies  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  as  early  as  the  28th  of  June  gave 
audience  in  her  chamber  to  mynheer  Zulestein,  the  Dutch  envoy-^ 
extraordinary,  who  was  charged  with  the  formal  compliments  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  bii-th  of  her  son.  For 
the  first  two  months  the  existence  of  this  "dearest  boon  of  Heaven,*' 
as  the  royal  parents  called  their  son,  appeared  to  hang  on  a  tenure 
to  the  full  as  precarious  as  the  lives  of  the  other  infants,  whose 
births  had  tantalized  Mary  Beatrice  with  maternal  hopes  and  fears. 
Those  children  having  been  nourished  at  the  breast,  it  was  con- 
jectured that,  for  some  constitutional  reason,  the  natural  aliment 
was  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's  offspring,  and  they  detennined  to 
bring  the  prince  of  Wales  up  by  hand.  The  queen,  who  was 
going  to  Bath,  defended  her  journey,  and  came  frequently  to  see 
him.  She  attributed  his  illness  to  the  want  of  a  nurse,  and  the 
improper  food  with  which  they  were  poisoning  rather  than  nour- 
isldng  him.  "  The  state  to  which  I  saw  my  son  reduced  by  this 
fine  experiment,"  said  her  majesty,  "would  deter  me  from  ever 
allowing  it  to  be  tried  on  the  children  of  others.  When  he  had 
been  fed  with  gruel  till  he  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  became  so 
dangerously  ill  that  they  thought  every  sigh  would  be  his  last. 
We  had  sent  him  to  Richmond,  a  country  house,  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  lady  Powis,  his  governess ;  and  he  got  so  much 
worse,  that  she"  expected  his  death  every  moment.  I  got  into  my 
coach,  with  the  determination  of  going  to  him  at  all  events. 
Lady  Powis  had  sent  word  to  us  that,  if  the  infant  died,  she 
would  despatch  a  courier  to  spare  us  from  the  shock  of  coming  to 
the  house  where  he  was.  Every  man  we  met  by  the  way  I  dreaded 
waa  that  courier."    King  James  accompanied  his  anxious  consort 
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on  this  journey,  and  participated  in  all  her  solicitude  and  fears. 
When  the  royal  parents  reached  the  river  side,  they  feared  to 
cross,  and  sent  a  messenger  forward  to  inquire  whether  their  son 
were  alive,  that  they  might  not  have  the  additional  affliction 
of  seeing  him  if  he  were  dead.  After  a  brief  but  agonizing  pause 
of  suspense,  word  was  brought  to  them  "  the  prince  is  yet  alive," 
and  they  ventured  over.  "When  we  arrived,"  continues  the 
queen,  "  we  found  my  son  still  living.  I  asked  the  physicians  *  if 
they  had  yet  hopes  of  doing  anything  for  him  ?'  They  all  told 
us  *  they  reckoned  him  as  dead.'  I  sent  into  the  village  in  quest 
of  a  wet  nurse  (she  who  suckled  him).  I  gave  him  that  nurse : 
he  took  her  milk ;  it  revived  him,  and  she  has  happily  reared 
him." 

The  wet  nurse  whom  the  queen,  prompted  by  the  powerful 
instincts  of  maternity,  had  introduced  to  her  suffering  infant 
to  supply  those  wants  which  the  cruel  restraints  of  royalty  had 
deprived  herself  of  the  sweet  office  of  relieving,  was  the  wife  of  a 
tile-maker  at  Richmond.  She  came  to  the  palace  at  the  fii*8t 
summons,  in  her  cloth  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  with  old  shoes  and 
no  stockings;  but  being  a  healthy,  honest  person,  she  was 
approved  by  the  doctors,  and  still  more  so  by  the  little  patient,  to 
whom  she  proved  of  more  service  than  all  the  physicians  in  his 
august  father's  realm.  Other  tales,  of  a  less  innocent  character, 
connected  with  the  prince  and  his  foster-mother,  were  spread  by 
the  restless  malignity  of  the  faction  that  had  conspired,  long  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  deprive  him  of  his  regal  inheritance.  The  next 
falsehood  circulated  was  that  the  tile-maker's  wife  was  the  real 
mother  of  the  infant  who  was  cradled  in  state  at  Windsor ;  for 
whom,  like  the  mother  of  Moses,  she  had  been  cunningly  called 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  nurse.  The  likeness  of  the  young  prince 
to  both  his  parents  was  remarkable. 

The  last  birthday  commemoration  of  Mary  Beatrice  ever  cele- 
brated in  the  British  court,  was  on  the  25th  of  September  this 
year,  instead  of  the  5th  of  October,  o.s.,  as  on  previous  occasions. 
It  was  observed  with  all  the  usual  tokens  of  rejoicing — ringing  of 
bells,  bonfires,  festivities,  and  a  splendid  court-ball.  Hollow  and 
joyless  gaiety !  The  Dutch  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  and 
Tcvery  one  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  suspense — ^no  one  with 
a  more  anxious  heai't  than  the  queen.  She  wrote  a  touching  and 
very  temperate  letter  to  her  royal  stepdaughter  and  once  loving 
companion,  the  princess  of  Orange,  telling  her  "that  it  was 
reported,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  coming  over  with  an  army,  but  that  till  lately  she  had  not 
believed  it  possible  ,*  and  that  it  was  also  said  that  her  royal  high« 
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naws  was  coming  over  with  him."  This  her  majesty  protested  "  she 
never  would  believe,  knowing  her  to  be  too  good  to  perform  snch 
a  thing  against  the  worst  of  fathers,  much  less  against  the  best, 
who,  ;she  believed,  had  loved  her  better  than  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren.*' The  king,  with  his  usual  want  of  judgment,  caused  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  be  christened  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
St.  James's ;  the  pope,  represented  by  his  nuncio,  count  d'Adda, 
being  godfather,  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
godmother.    The  little  prince  was  named  James  Francis  Edward. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  brought  to  king  James  by  an  officer,  who  had  ridden  with  such 
speed,  that  before  he  could  conclude  his  narrative,  he  fell  ex- 
hausted at  the  feet  of  the  king.  It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  Novem- 
bei*  that  James  set  out  for  the  army.  A  violent  bleeding  at  the 
nose  came  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  Salisbury,  and  could  not 
be  stopped  till  a  vein  was  breathed  in  his  arm.  The  next  day, 
when  he  was  on  horseback  viewing  the  plains  to  choose  a  place  for 
his  camp,  it  returned  upon  him  with  greater  violence,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  at  intervals  for  the  next  three  days.  He  was  let 
blood  four  times  that  week.  The  excessive  loss  of  blood  left  king 
James  in  a  state  of  death-like  exhaustion,  while  the  recurrence  of 
the  haemorrhage  every  time  he  attempted  to  rouse  himself  for 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  bore  witness  of  his  unfitness  for 
either,  and  produced  despondency,  which  physiologists  would  not 
have  attributed  to  want  of  courage  in  a  man  who  had  formerly 
given  great  proofs  of  personal  intrepidity,  but  to  the  prostration 
of  the  animal  system.  It  was  at  this  terrible  crisis  that  Churchill, 
the  creature  of  his  bounty  and  the  confidant  of  his  most  secret 
councils,  deserted  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  duke  of 
Grafton  and  other  officers  of  his  army.  This  exami)le  was  quickly 
followed  by  others.  James  was  bewildered,  paralyzed.  He  knew 
not  whom  to  trust. 

When  king  James  returned  dispirited  to  his  metropolis,  the  first 
news  that  greeted  him  there  was  the  desertion  of  his  daughter 
Anne.  The  blow  was  fatal  to  his  cause  as  a  king,  but  it  was  as  a 
father  that  he  felt  it.  "  God  help  me !"  exclaimed  he,  bui-sting 
into  tears ;  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress," 
He  entered  his  palace  with  those  bitter  drops  of  agony  still  ovei'- 
floTving  his  cheeks,  repeating  these  pathetic  words :  "  Oh !  if  mine 
enemies  only  had  ciu'sed  me,  I  could  have  borne  it." 

The  prince  of  Orange  continued  to  advance,  unopposed,  but 
cautiously.  Neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  who  had  known  the 
James  Stuart  of  fom^.er  years,  could  believe  that  he  would  aban- 
don  his  roalm  without  a  blow*    Mental  anguish  had  unhinged  the 
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mind  of  the  unforttmate  king,  his  bodily  strength  having  been 
previously  prostrated  by  excessire  loss  of  blood  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  sufficiently  indicate  the  disarranged  state  of  the 
brain  at  that  momentous  crisis. 

The  populace  had  been  infuriated  by  reports,  artfully  circulated, 
that  the  Irish  regiments  were  to  be  employed  in  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Protestants,  and  they  began  to  attack  the  houses 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  city.  Terrors  for  the  safety  of  his 
queen  next  possessed  the  tottering  mind  of  James,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  she  should  cross  over  to  France  with  their  child. 
When  he  first  mentioned  this  project  to  Mary  Beatiice,  she 
declared  "that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  leave  him  in  his 
present  distress."  On  his  continuing  to  urge  her,  she  asked 
him  "if  he  purposed  to  come  away  himself?  for  if  he  did, 
and  wished  to  send  her  before  to  facilitate  their  mutual  escape, 
she  would  no  longer  dispute  his  orders."  James  assured  her  that 
such  was  his  intention,  and  she  made  no  fui'ther  opposition. 
The  celebrated  count  de  Lauzun  and  his  friend  St.  Victor 
crossed  the  Channel  to  offer  their  services  to  the  distressed  king 
and  queen  of  England  at  this  dark  epoch  of  their  fortunes,  when 
they  appeared  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Lauzun  was  the 
husband  of  James's  maternal  cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier.  St.  Victor  was  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  the  son  of  that 
brave  St.  Victor  whose  life  king  James  had  saved,  when  duke  of 
York,  by  his  personal  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dunkii'k,  thirty 
years  before.  James  determined  to  confide  to  them  the  perilous 
office  of  conveying  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France ;  and  they 
engaged  in  the  entei-prise  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age  of 
chivalry. 

Decetiiber  9  was  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  queen 
and  prince.  It  was  a  Sunday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness  hallowed 
it  in  the  turbulent  metropolis.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  with 
tumults  and  conflagrations :  tidings  of  evil  import  anived  from 
all  partd  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  evening  approached,  the 
queen  implored  her  husband  to  permit  her  to  remain  and  share 
his  perils :  he  replied,  "  that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  her  in 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
their  child,  that  she  should  precede  him." 

Soon  after  midnight  St.  Victor,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a 
seaman,  and  armed,  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the  apai-t- 
ment  of  the  king,  bringing  with  him  some  part  of  the  disguise 
which  he  had  caused  to  \>e  prepared  for  the  queen,  and  told  the 
king  all  was  ready  for  her  majesty's  departure.  Her  majesty 
confided  in  lady  Strickland,  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  who  was 
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in  waiting  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was  attii'ed  hei' 
escoi't  entered  the  chamber.  The  cbunt  de  Lanznn  and  St.  Victor 
had  secured  some  of  her  jewels  on  their  persons,  in  case  of 
accidents;  their  majesties  were  onlj  occupied- in  cares  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  royal  infant.  The  king,  turning  to 
Lauzun,  said,  with  deep,  emotion,  "  I  confide  my  queen  and  son 
to  your  care.  All  must  be  hazarded  to  convey  them  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  France."  Lauzun  presented  his  hand  to  the 
queen  to  lead  her  away.  She  turned  a  parting  look  on  the  king 
— an  eloquent  but  mute  farewell — and,  followed  by  the  nurse  with 
her  sleeping  infant,  crossed  the  great  gallery  in  silence,  stole 
down  the  backstairs  preceded  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the  keys, 
and  passing  thi'ough  a  postern  door  into  privy-gardens,  quitted 
Whitehall  for  ever.  A  coach  was  waiting  at  the  gate,  which 
St.  Victor  had  borrowed  of  his  fnend  the  Florentine  resident,  as  if 
it  had  been  for  his  own  use.  "  On  their  way  they  had  to  pass  six 
■sentinels,  who  all,  according  to  custom,  cried  out,  *Who  goes 
there?'  He  replied,  without  hesitation,  *A  friend;'  and  when 
they  saw  he  had  the  master-key  of  the  gates,  they  allowed  him  to 
pass  without  opposition.  The  queen,  with  the  prince,  his  nurses, 
and  the  count  de  Lauzun,  got  into  the  coach.  St.  Victor  placed 
himself  by  the  coachman  on  the  box  to  direct  him.  They  drove 
to  "Westminster,  and  an'ived  safely  at  the  place  called  the  Horse- 
feiTy,  where  a  boat  was  waiting."  The  night  was  snowy  and 
stormy,  and  so  dark,  that  when  they  got  into  the  boat  they 
could  not  see  each  other,  though  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  was 
very  small.  Thus,  with  literaUy  "  only  one  frail  plank  between 
her  and  eternity,"  did  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  cross  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Thames,  her  tender  infant  of  six  months 
old  in  her  arms,  with  no  better  attendance  than  his  nurses,  no 
other  escort  than  the  count  de  Lauzun  and  St.  Victor.  The 
passage  was  rendered  very  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  the  hep.vy  and  incessant  rain.  When  they 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  St.  Victor  caHed  aloud 
by  name  on  monsieur  Dusions,  the  page  of  the  backstairs,  who 
ought  to  have  been  there  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six,  which  had 
•been  engaged  by  count  de  Lauzun.  The  page  answered  promptly, 
but  told  them  that  the  coach  was  still  at  the  inn.  Thither 
St.  Victor  ran  to  hasten  it,  leaving  Lauzun  to  protect  the  queen. 
Her  majesty,  meantime,  withdrew  herself  and  her  little  company 
under  the  waUs  of  the  old  church  at  Lambeth,  without  any  other 
shelter  from  the  wind  and  bitter  cold*  or  any  other  consolation 
than  that  the  snow  and  rain  had  ceased.  On  that  spot,  which 
•h2is  been  rendered  a  site  of  historic  interest  by  this  affecting 
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incident,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  consort  of  tlie  last  of  oui' 
Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her  infant  son  fondly 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  during  the  agonizing  interval  of  suspense 
caused  by  the  delay  of  the  coach,  dreading  every  moment  that  he 
would  awake  and  betray  them  by  his  cries.  •  Her  apprehension 
was  unfounded.  He  had  slept  sweetly  while  they  carried  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  from  his  palace  nursery  to  the  water  side: 
neither  wind  nor  rain  had  disturbed  him ;  he  had  felt  none  of  the 
perils  or  difficulties  of  the  stormy  passage,  and  he  continued  wrapt 
in  the  same  profound  repose  during  this  anxious  pause,  alike  un- 
conscious of  his  own  reverse  of  fortune  and  his  mother's  woe. 

Mary  Beatrice  looked  back  with  streaming  eyes  towards  the 
royal  home  where  her  beloved  consort  remained,  lonely  and  sux*- 
rounded  with  perils,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
lights  of  Whitehall  among  those  that  were  reflected  from  the 
opposite  shore,  along  the  dark  rolling  river.  The  historians  of 
that  period  declare  that  she  remained  an  hour  under  the  walls 
of  the  old  church  with  her  babe,  waiting  for  the  coach,  which 
through  some  mistake  never  came,  and  that  a  hackney-coach  was 
at  last  procured  with  difficulty.  This  was  not  the  case,  for 
St.  Victor  found  the  coach  and  six  all  ready  at  the  inn,  which  was 
vathin  sight  of  the  river;  the  delay,  therefore,  must  have  been 
comparatively  brief,  but  when  time  is'  measured  by  the  exigency 
of  circumstances,  minutes  are  lengthened  into  ho\irs. 

ThjB  haste  and  agitation  in  which  St.  Yictor  came  to  inquire 
after  the  carriage,  combined  with  his  foreign  accent  and  idiom, 
excited  observation  in  the  inn-yard,  where  a  man  with  a  lantern 
was  on  the  watch ;  and  when  he  saw  the  coach  and  six  ready  to 
staii},  ran  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  directly  towards  the  spot 
where  the  queen  was  standing.  St.  Victor  ran  with  all  speed  on 
the  other  side  the  way,  fearing  that  he  would  recognize  the  party 
on  the  bank,  and  put  himself  full  in  his  path;  they  came  in 
contact  with  each  other,  fell,  and  rolled  in  the  mud  together. 
They  made  mutual  apologies  for  the  accident  The  light  was 
extinguished  in  the  faU,  which  favoured  the  escape  of  the  queen, 
who  got  into  the  coach  as  before.  The  page  was  to  have  returned, 
not  having  been  intrusted  with  the  secret ;  but  having  recognized 
the  queen,  his  mistress,  he  wished  to  follow  her.  As  they  left  the 
town,  they  encountered  various  of  the  guai*ds.  One  of  them  said, 
"  Come  and  see ;  there  is  certainly  a  coach  full  of  papists !" 

They  took  the  way  to  Gravesend,  distant  from  London  twenty 
miles.  There  they  found  three  Irish  captains,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  the  same  day  they  departed  to  serve  in  the  yacht.  These 
officers,  finding  the  queen  and  prince  slower  than  they  expected, 
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advanced,  as  they  liad  been  ordered,  to  meet  them,  having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  little  boat  which  was  close  by  the  shore. 
Her  majesty,  followed  by  her  attendants,  left  the  coach,  and 
stepping  on  a  small  point  of  land,  entered  the  boat,  and  was  soon 
rowed  to  the  yacht,  which  lay  at  Gravesend  waiting  for  her. 
The  master,  whose  name  was  Gray,  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  the  rank  of  his  royal  passenger,  who  found  lady 
Strickland,  with  a  group  of  her  other  faithful  servants  on  the 
deck,  looking  anxiously  out  for  her  and  the  prince.  Mary 
Beatrice  wa/certainly  more  fortunate- in  her  choice  of  friends 
than  her  lord,  for  there  were  no  instances  of  treachery  or  in- 
gratitude in  her  household.  All  her  ladies  loved  her,  and  were 
ready  to  shai'e  her  adversity,  and  many,  from  whom  she  required 
not  such  proofs  of  attachment,  followed  her  into  exile.  Her  high 
standard  of  moral  rectitude  had  probably  deterred  her  from 
lavishing  her  favours  and  confidence  on  worthless  flatterers,  like 
the  vipei*s  king  James  had  fostered.  The  true-hearted  little 
company  in  the  yacht,  who  had  prepared  themselves  to  attend 
their  royal  mistress  and  her  babe  to  France,  were  a  chosen  few, 
to  whom  the  secret  of  her  departure  had  been  confided;  namely, 
the  lord  and  lady  Powis,  the  countess  of  Almonde,  signora 
Pelegrina  Turinie,  bedchamber  woman,  and  lady  Strickland  of 
Sizergh,  sub-governess  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Lady  Strickland 
and  signora  Turinie  had  started  from  Whitehall  after  the  depar- 
ture of  their  royal  mistress,  and  performed  their  journey  with  so 
much  speed  that  they  reached  the  yacht  at  Gravesend  before  her. 
After  a  stormy  and  perilous  voyage,  the  queen,  her  babe,  and 
attendants  landed  safely  at  Calais  on  Tuesday,  December  11. 
The  governor  of  Calais  would  have  received  the  fugitive  queen 
and  her  son  with  royal  honours,  but  she  begged  to  remain  in- 
cognita. She  had  sent  St.  Victor  to  apprize  king  James  of  her 
safe  embarkation;  and  she  now  wrote  a  touching  letter  to 
Louis  XIV.,  appealing  to  him  for  sympathy  and  protection.  She 
proceeded  on  the  13th  to  Boulogne,  where  she  remained  in 
agonizing  suspense,  awaiting  tidings  of  her  royal  husband.  Here 
she  received  the  agitating  intelligence  of  the  king's  ill-judged 
attempt  to  leave  the  realm  with  sir  Edwai'd  Hales,  and  that 
he  had  been  stopped,  robbed,  and  ill-treated  by  a  gang  of  fifty 
desperadoes,  from  whom  he  was  rescued  and  brought  back  to 
London,  where  he  was  most  affectionately  received  by  the  people. 
Mary  Beatrice  and  the  little  prince  then  advanced  to  Beauvais, 
where  she  received  the  welcome  tidings  that  king  James  had  left 
England  and  landed  safely  at  Ambleteuse,  a  small  port  near 
Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  t^  afternoon  of  December  28,  Maiy  Beatrice  drew  near 
St.  Gel-mams.  Lonis  XIY.  came  in  state  to  meet  and  welcome 
her,  with  his  son  the  dauphin,  and  the  officers  of  his  household : 
his  cayalcade  consisted  of  a  hundred  coaches  and  six.  He 
awaited  the  approach  of  his  fair  and  royal  guest  at  Chatou,  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  below  the  heights  of  St.  Ger- 
mains-en-Laye.  As  soon  as  her  majesty's  cortege  di*ew  near, 
Louis,  with  his  son  and  brother,  descended  from  his  coach  and 
advanced  to  gi'eet  her,  supposing  that  she  had  been  in  the  first 
carriage,  which  he  had  sent  his  officers  to  stop.  That  vehicle, 
however,  only  contained  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  sub-govemess 
lady  Strickland,  and  his  nurses.  They  all  alighted  out  of  respect 
to  the  king,  who  took  the  infant  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed,  and 
tenderly  embraced  him,  and  made  the  unconscious  babe  a  gracious 
speech,  promising  to  protect  and  cherish  him.  Louis  is  said  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  royal  infant,  on  whom 
he  lavished  more  caresses  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  bestow 
on  any  child  of  his  own. 

The  queen  had  in  the  mean  time  alighted  from  her  coach,  and 
was  advancing  towards  his  majesty.  Louis  hastened  to  meet 
and  salute  her.  She  made  the  most  graceful  acknowledgments 
for  his  sympathy  and  kindness,  both  for  herself  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  her  husband.  Louis  replied,  "  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly service  he  had  rendered  her  on  this  occasion,  but  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  be  more  useful  soon ;"  then 
led  her  to  his  own  coach,  where  he  placed  her  at  his  right  hand. 
The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  sat  opposite  to  their  majesties. 
And  thus  in  regal  pomp  was  the  exiled  queen  of  England  con-- 
ducted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germains-en-Laye, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  her  home.  When  they  alighted  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  Louis,  after  placing  everything 
there  at  her  command,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  were  those 
of  the  children  of  France.  This  nursery  suite  had  been  newly 
fitted  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Her  apartments  were  sumptuously  furnished:  nothing  had 
been  omitted  that  could  be  of  use  or  comfort  to  her ;  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  munificence  had  been  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  dressing-room,  and  especially  her  table. 
Among  the  splendid  toilet  service  that  courted  her  acceptance, 
Mary  Beatrice  saw  a  peculiarly  elegant  casket,  of  which  Tourolle, 
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the  king's  upliolsterer,  presented  lier  with  the  key.  This  casket 
contained  6000  Lonis-d'ors — a  delicate  method  devised  by  the 
generous  monarch  of  France  for  relieving  her  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. Mary  Beatrice,  however,  did  not  discover  the 
gold  till  the  next  morning,  for  notwithstanding  the  significarnt 
looks  and  gestures  with  which  Tourolle  presented  the  key  of 
this  important  casket,  her  heart  was  too  full  to  permit  her  to 
bestow  a  single  thought  upon  it  that  night.  Overcome  by  ail 
she  had  gone  through,  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her  chamber. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphin 
and  the  due  de  Chartres,  came  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  Louis  was  informed  that  king 
James  II.  was  entering  the  .chd^teau,  on  which  he  left  the 
queen,  and  hastened  to  greet  and  welcome  his  unfortunate 
cousin,  then  conducted  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  to 
whom  he  playfully  presented  him,  with  these  words :  **  Madame, 
I  bring  you  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance,  whom  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  see."  Mary  Beatrice  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
melted  into  tears;  and  James  astonished  the  French  courtiers, 
by  clasping  her  to  his  bosom  with  passionate  demonstrations  of 
affection  before  everybody.  Forgetting  evei^y  restraint  in  the 
transport  of  beholding  the  fair  and  faithful  partner  of  his  life 
once  more,  after  all  their  perils  and  sufferings,  James  remained 
long  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping  queen.  As  soon  as  the 
first  gush  of  feeling  had  a  little  subsided,  Louis  led  James  to 
the  apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  showed  him  that  his 
other  treasure  was  safe,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  splendour  to 
which  his  birth  entitled  him. 

It  was  the  wish  of  James  and  his  queen  to  live  as  pnvate 
persons  at  St.  G^rmains,  in  that  retii'ement  which  is  always 
desired  by  the  afflicted,  but  it  was  not  permitted.  The  French 
state  officers  and  attendants  were  quickly  superseded  by  a  regular 
royal  household,  formed  from  the  noble  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
emigrants  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king  and 
queen.  The  fidelity  of  the- queen's  household  was  remai'kable. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  almost  all  her  attendants  applied  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  for  passports  to  follow  her  into  France. 
William  granted  the  passes,  but  outlawed  all  who  used  them,  and 
confiscated  their  property.  Whole  families  preferred  going  into 
exile  together,  rather  than  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary.  This  generous  spirit  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  aristocracy.  Instances  of  fidelity  equally  noble 
are  recorded  of  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  even  of 
menial  servants  in  the  royal  household.    The  queen's  old  coach* 
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man,  who  had  formerly  served  Oliver  Cromwell  in  that  capacity, 
followed  his  royal  mistress  to  St.  Germains,  was  reinstated  in  his 
office,  and  continued  to  drive  her  state  coach  till  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Those  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  who  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  England  with  their  husbands  and  f  amilies^ 
like  lady  Isabella  Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  rendered  their 
royal  mistress  the  most  important  service  of  all,  by  continuing  to 
bear  true  witness  of  her,  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  calum- 
niate and  revile  her.  They  courageously  confuted  her  slanderers, 
even  to  the  faces  of  her  supplanting  stepdaughters. 

Louis  XIV.  allowed  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  50,000  francs 
per  month  for  the  support  of  their  household.  They  objected  at 
first  to  the  largeness  of  the  sum;  but  found  it,  in  the  end, 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  extend  adequate  relief  to  the 
necessities  of  their  impoverished  followers.  At  the  first  court 
held  by  the  exiled  king  and  queen  at  St.  Grermains,  James  looked 
old  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  suffering.  Of  Mary  Beatrice  it 
was  said  by  madame  de  Sevigne,  "  The  queen  of  England's  eyes 
are  always  tearful,  but  they  are  large,  and  very  dark  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  complexion  is  clear,  but  somewhat  pale.  Her  mouth 
is  too  large  for  perfect  beauty,  but  her  lips  are  pouting,  and  her 
teeth  lovely.  Her  shape  is  fine,  and  she  has  much  mind.  Every- 
thing she  says  is  marked  with  excellent  good  sense." 

The  purple  velvet  and  ermine  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  dressed 
her  boy,  not  being  the  orthodox  costume  for  babies  of  his  rank  in 
France,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies  of  that  court,  as 
we  find  from  a  remark  made  by  madame  de  Sevign^,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  31,  1689.  "Madame  de  Chaulnes  has  seen  the 
qaeen  of  England,  with  whom  she  is  much  pleased.  The  little 
prince,  though  dressed  like  a  puppet,  was  beautiful  and  joyous, 
leaping  and  dancing  when  they  held  him  up."  He  was  then 
between  seven  and  eight  months  old — a.  most  attractive  age ;  and 
the  bracing,  salubrious  air  of  St.  Grermains  had  evidently  been  of 
much  service  to  the  royal  infant,  whose  health  was  so  delicate  in 
England. 

Ireland  refused  to  accept  William  and  Mary  in  preference  to 
James  II.,  so  James  proceeded  thither  to  encourage  his  party 
early  in  March,  1690;  want  of  money  and  arms  rendered  the 
struggle  ineffectual.  Finally,  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  by  William's  healthy,  well-armed,  veteran  troops,  who, 
besides  all  other  advantages,  were  very  far  superior  in  numbers 
to  his  undisciplined,  half  naked,  wild  Irish  muster.  The  queen 
had  prevailed  on  Seignelai,  the  French  minister  of  maiine,  to 
equip  and  send  a  fleet  into  St.  George's  Channel.    This  fleet 
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drove  William's  admiral,  Herbert,  and  liis  squadron  ont  of  Bantry 
Bay,  and  landed  military  stores  for  king  James.  D'Avaux,  the 
French  minister  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  extdtingly  an- 
nooneod  to  him  that  the  French  had  defeated  the  English  fleet. 
*'  It  is  for  the  first  time,  then,**  retorted  the  royal  seaman,  with 
an  irrepressible  burst  of  national  feeling.  His  consort,  however, 
could  not  refrain  from  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  expedition 
which  she  had  been  the  cause  of  sending  to  his  assistance. 
Another  naval  victory  was  gained  by  the  French  at  Beachy 
Head,  July  1,  1690;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on 
the  same  day,  was  lost  by  James,  who,  withdrawing  from  Ire- 
land, landed  at  Brest,  July  20.  From  Brest  he  sent  an  express 
to  his  queen,  to  acquaint  her  with  his  arrival  there,  and  his 
misfortune,  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  "  that  he  was  sensible 
he  should  be  blamed  for  having  hazarded  a  battle  on  such 
inequalities,  but  that  he  had  no  other  post  so  advantageous,  and 
was  loath  to  have  abandoned  all  without  a  stroke." 

The  meeting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  who  had 
been  absent  from  her  eighteen  long  months,  was  inexpressibly 
tender.  James  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his  son,  whom  he 
had  left  an  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms,  grown  a  fine  strong  boy, 
full  of  health,  life,  and  joy,  able  to  run  about  anywhere,  and  to 
greet  him  with  the  name  of  father.  The  beauty  and  animation 
of  the  child  pleased  the  French,  and  rendered  him  the  darling  of 
the  British  emigrants.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  three 
weeks  after  the  death-blow  had  been  given  to  the  hopes  of  king 
James's  restoration  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  oflT  La 
Hogue,  which  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent  on  Englanc?. 

The  morbid  state  of  apathy  in  which  James  was  plunged  by  this 
calamity  yielded  to  softer  emotions  when  he  beheld  the  new-born 
princess.  "  See,'*  said  he  to  the  queen,  "  what  Grod  hath  given  us 
to  be  our  consolation  in  the  land  of  exile  I"  Louis  XIV.  was  god- 
father to  the  babe,  and  gave  her  the  names  of  Louisa  Mary. 

It  was  fortunate  that  James  and  his  queen  were  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  indulgent  to  them,  for  their  royal  abode  at  St.  Germains 
was  full  of  the  young  families  of  their  noble  attendants,  who, 
having  forsaken  houses  and  lands  for  their  sake,  had  now  no 
other  home.  There  were  little  Middletons,  Hays,  Dillons,  Bourkes, 
Stricklands,  Plowdens,  Staflbrds,  Sheldons,  and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  theu'  Protestant  followers  also,  who  might  be  seen  sport- 
ing together  in  the  parterres  in  excellent  good  fellowship,  or 
forming  a  mimic  court  and  bodyguard  for  the  little  prince,  whose 
playmates  they  were,  and  the  sharers  of  his  infantile  pleasures. 
These  juvenile  Jacobites  were  objects  of  the  tenderest  interest  U> 
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the  exiled  king  and  queen,  who,  when  they  went  to  promenade  on 
the  terrace,  were  always  surrounded  by  them,  and  appeared  like 
the  pai'ents  of  a  very  numerous  progeny.  The  chateau,  indeed, 
resembled  an  overcrowded  beehive,  only  that  the  young  swarms 
were  fondly  cherished,  instead  of  being  driven  forth  into  the 
world.  Other  emigrants  there  were,  for  whom  the  king  and 
queen  could  do  but  little  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  town 
of  St.  Germains  and  its  suburbs  were  filled  with  Scotch,  English, 
and  Iiish  Jacobite  families,  who  had  sacrificed  everything  in 
their  fruitless  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  king  James,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The  patience 
with  which  they  bore  the  sufferings  they  had  incurred  for  his 
sake,  pierced  the  heart  of  that  unfortunate  prince  with  the  most 
poignant  grief.  Both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  imposed  rigorous 
self-denial  on  themselves,  in  order  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
their  followers. 

The  little  prince  and  his  sister,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough 
to  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Jacobite  families,  devoted  all 
their  pocket-money  to  their  relief.  The  princess,  from  a  very 
tender  age,  paid  for  the  education  of  several  of  the  daughters  of 
the  British  emigrants,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  diminish 
her  little  fund  by  the  purchase  of  toys  for  herself.  Her  natural 
vivacity  was  softened  and  subdued  by  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
distress  amidst  which  she  was  bom  and  reared ;  and  while  yet  an 
infant  in  age,  she  acquired  the  sensibility  and  tenderness  of 
womanhood. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  James's  eldest  daughter,  queen 
Mary  II.,  reached  St.  Germains,  January  15,  and  revived  the 
drooping  hopes  of  the  anxious  exiles  there.  James,  however,  felt 
mvich  grief  that  she  had  not  expressed  a  penitential  feeling  for 
her  unfilial  conduct  towards  himself.  It  was  expected  that  an 
immediate  rupture  would  take  place  between  WiUiam  arid  Anne, 
on  account  of  his  retaining  the  crown,  to  which  she  stood  in  a 
nearer  degree  of  relationship ;  but  Anne  was  too  cunning  to  raise 
such  disputes  while  she  had  a  father  and  a  brother  living.  Her 
claims,  as  well  as  those  of  William,  rested  solely  on  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  French  finances  compelled  Louis  XIV. 
to  sign  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  recognizing  William  III.'s  title  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  promising  to  desist  from  assisting 
James  and  his  family ;  but  he  woidd  not  consent  to  deprive  them 
of  their  asylum  at  St.  Germains.  By  one  of  the  secret  articles  of 
that  treaty,  William  engaged  to  adopt  the  son  of  James  II.  as  his 
successor;   but  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  both  declared  they 
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woTild  sooner  see  their  son  dead  than  rendered  a  political  tool  by 
William.  James's  sands  were  now  waning  fast.  While  he  and 
the  queen  were  attending  Divine  service  in  the  chapel  royal  at 
St.  Germains  on  Friday,  March  4,  1701 — the  anthem  for  that 
day  was  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  "  Brcmember,  O 
Lord,  what  is  come  upon  ns :  consider,  and  behold  our  reproach. 
Onr  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." 
These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  touched  too  powerful 
a  chord  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  monarch.  His  enfeebled  frame 
was  unable  to  support  the  climax  of  agonizing  associations  which 
they  recalled;  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and 
nose ;  he  fainted,  and  was  canied  out  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  A  report  of  his  death  was  generally  circulated. 
The  terror  and  distress  of  the  poor  queen  may  readily  be  ima* 
gined ;  but  she  had  acquired,  during  long  years  of  adversity,  that 
needful  virtue  of  the  patient  heroine  of  domestic  life — ^the  power 
of  controlling  her  own  feelings. 

This  attack  of  apoplexy  was  followed  by  paralysis ;  and  the  phy- 
sicians ordered  him  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  The  anguish  of  the 
poor  queen  was  increased  by  the  misery  of  pecuniary  distress  at 
this  anxious  peiiod.  Having  no  funds  for  the  journey,  she  waa 
compelled  to  appeal  to  Louis  XTV.  for  a  chaiitable  supply.  They 
desired  but  30,000  livres  of  the  French  court  for  this  journey, 
which  was  immediately  sent  them  in  gold.  King  James,  who  was 
fully  aware  that  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb;  was  only  induced 
to  undertake  the  journey  by  the  tender  importunity  of  his  queen. 

During  her  anxious  attendance  on  her  sick  consort  at  Bourbon, 
Mary  Beatrice,  from  time  to  time,  sent  messengers  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, to  inquire  after  the  health  and  welfare  of  her  children, 
who  remained  there  under  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Perth  and  the 
countess  of  Middleton.  Very  constant  and  dutiful  had  the  piince 
and  his  little  sister  been  in  their  coiTespondence  with  their  royal 
parents  at  this  period  of  unwonted  separation.  A  packet  of  their 
simple  little  letters  to  the  queen  is  still  preserved,  among  more  im- 
portant documents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  in  the  archives  of  France, 
containing  interesting  evidence  of  the  strong  ties  of  natural 
affection  by  which  the  hearts  of  this  unfortunate  family  were 
entwined  together.  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  anived  at  St.  Ger- 
mains in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  fetes  of  their 
son  and  daughter.  The  prince  completed  his  thirteenth  year  on 
the  10th  of  June,  and  the  princess  her  ninth  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month. 

King  James  continued  to  linger  through  the  summer,  and  was 
occasionally  strong  enough  to  mount  his  horse.     Mary  Beatrice, 
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began  to  flatter  herself  with  hopes  of  his  recovery;  and  weary  as 
he  was  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  there  were  yet  strong  ties  to 
bind  him  to  an  existence  that  was  endeared  by  the  affection  of  a 
pai*tner  who,  crashed  as  he  was  with  sorrow,  sickness,  and  in- 
finnity,  continued,  after  a  union  of  nearly  eight-and-twenty  years, 
to  lave  him  with  the  same  impassioned  fondness  as  in  ^e  first 
years  of  their  marriage.  It  was  hard  to  part  with  her  and  their 
children — ^the  lovely,  promising,  and  dutiful  children  of  his  old 
age,  whom  nature  had  apparently  well  qualified  to  adorn  that 
station  of  which  his  rash  and  ill-advised  proceedings  had  been  the 
means  of  depriving  them.  A  political  crisis  of  great  importance 
appeared  to  be  at  hand.  The  days  of  his  rival,  William  III., 
were  numbered  as  well  as  his  own ;  both  were  labouring  under 
incurable  maladies.  The  race  of  life,  even  then,  was  closely 
matched  between  them ;  and  if  James  ever  desired  a  lengthened 
existence,  it  was  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  he  might  suiTive 
William,  fancying — ^fond  delusion! — ^that  his  daughter  Anne 
would  not  contest  the  throne  with  him. 

James's  death  was  hastened  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  inci- 
dent which  had  caused  his  first  severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  the 
preceding  spiing.  On  Fiiday,  September  2,  while  he  was  at 
mass  in  the  chapel  royal,  the  choir  unfortunately  sang  the  fatal 
anthem  again,  "  Lord,  remember  what  is  come  upon  us ;  consider, 
and  behold  our  reproach,"  &c.  The  same  agonizing  chord  was 
touched  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a  similar  effect.  He 
sank  into  the  ai'ms  of  the  queen  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  from 
the  chapel  to  his  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  a 
time  suspended  animation  was  restored,  but  the  fit  returned 
upon  him  with  gi'eater  violence.  "  A  most  afflicting  sight  for  his 
disconsolate  queen,  into  whose  arms  he  fell  the  second  time.** 
Mary  Beatnce  had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  in  the  path  of 
duty  to  be  able  to  control  her  own  agonies  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  sake  of  the  beloved  object  of  her  solicitude.  She  could  not 
deceive  herself  as  to  the  mournful  truth  which  the  looks  of  all 
around  her  proclaimed ;  and  her  own  sad  heart  assured  her  that 
the  dreaded  moment  of  separation  between  them  was  at  hand. 

James  himself  was  calm  and  composed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
hsemorrhage  could  be  stopped,  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  last 
rites  of  his  church,  but  said  he  would  see  his  children  first,  and 
sent  for  his  son.  The  young  prince,  when  he  entered  the  chamber 
and  saw  the  pale,  deathlike  countenance  of  his  father,  and  the  bed 
all  covered  with  blood,  gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief,  in 
which  every  one  else  joined  except  the  dying  king,  who  appeared 
perfectly  serene.    When  the  prince  approached  the  bed  he  ex- 
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tended  his  arms  to  embrace  liim,  and  addressed  Hs  last  admoni- 
tion to  Mm  in  these  impressive  words,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  weakness  and  exhaustion  of  sinking  nature,  were  uttered 
with  a  fervour  and  a  solemnity  that  astonished  every  one :  "  I  am 
now  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms  and 
tempests,  it  being  Grod  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it  by 
many  great  afflictions.  Serve  Him  with  all  your  power,  and 
never  put  the  crown  of  England  in  competition  with  your  eternal 
salvation.  There  is  no  slavery  like  sin,  no  liberty  like  His  service. 
If  His  holy  providence  shall  think  fit  to  seat  you  on  the  throne 
of  your  royal  ancestors,  govern  your  people  with  justice  and 
clemency.  Remember,  kings  are  not  made  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before  their  eyes,  in  your  own  actions, 
a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues :  consider  them  as  your  chil- 
dren. Honour  your  mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long ;  and  be 
always  a  kind  brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the 
blessings  of  concord  and  unity.*'  Those  who  were  about  the  king, 
apprehending  that  the  excitement  of  continuing  to  speak  long 
and  earnestly  on  subjects  of  so  agitating  a  nature  would  be  too 
much  for  his  exhausted  frame,  suggested  that  the  prince  had 
better  now  withdraw;  at  which  his  majesty  was  troubled,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  take  my  son  away  from  me  till  I  have  given  him 
my  blessing,  at  least."  The  little  princess  Louisa  was  brought 
to  the  bedside  of  her  dying  father,  bathed  in  tears,  to  receive,  in 
her  turn,  all  that  Heaven  had  left  in  the  power  of  the  unfortunate 
James  to  bestow  on  his  children  by  Mary  Beatrice — his  paternal 
benediction  and  advice.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  harder  trial  for  James 
to  part  with  this  daughter  than  with  his  son :  she  was  the  child 
of  his  old  age,  the  joy  of  his  dark  and  wintry  years.  He  had 
named  her  la  Consolatrice  when  he  first  looked  upon  her,  and  she 
had,  even  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  manifested  an  extraordinary 
affection  for  him.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  children  in 
the  world,  and  her  abilities  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
those  of  her  brother.  Reflective  and  intelligent  beyond  her 
tender  years,  her  passionate  sorrow  showed  how  deeply  she  was 
touched  by  the  sad  state  in  which  she  saw  her  royal  father,  and 
that  she  comprehended  only  too  well  the  calamity  that  impended 
over  her.  "  Adieu,  my  dear  child,"  said  James,  after  he  had  em- 
braced and  blessed  her,  "  adieu !  Serve  your  Creator  in  the  days 
of  your  youth  :  consider  virtue  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  your 
sex.  Follow  close  the  steps  of  that  gi'eat  pattern  of  it,  youi* 
mother,  who  has  been,  no  less  than  myself,  overclouded  with 
calumnies ;  but  Time,  the  mother  of  Truth,  will,  I  hope,  at  last 
make  her  virtues  shine  as  bright  as  the  sun."    All  this  while  the 
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poor  queen,  wlio  had  never  quitted  him  for  a  moment,  being 
unable  to  support  herself,  had  sunk  down  upon  the  ground  by  his 
bedside,  in  much  greater  anguish  than  he,  and  with  almost  as. 
little  signs  of  life.  James  was  sensibly  touched  to  see  her  in  such 
excessive  grief.  He  tried  all  he  could  to  comf oi*t  and  persuade 
her  to  resign  heraelf  to  the  will  of  Grod,  in  this  as  in  all  hor  other 
trials ;  but  none  had  appeared  to  Mary  Beatrice  so  hard  as  this. 

A  visit  from  Louis  XIV.  compelled  her  to  rouse  herself  from 
the  indulgence  of  her  grief.  He  came  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
his  unfoi'tunate  cousin,  king  James,  and  to  offer  the  afflicted 
queen  the  only  consolation  she  was  capable  of  receiving,  by 
assuring  her  he  would  acknowledge  the  prince,  her  son,  as  right- 
ful king  of  Great  Britain.  She  begged  him  to  tell  her  dying 
consort  this  with  his  own  lips. 

King  James  expired  iat  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1701 ;  he  died  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  The 
bitterness  of  death  had  long  been  passed,  and  he  had  requested 
that  his  chamber  door  might  be  left  without  being  guarded,  so 
that  all  who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  him  might  freely  enter. 
His  apartments  were  crowded  both  with  English  and  French,  of 
all  degrees,  and  his  curtains  were  always  open.  "  The  moment 
after  he  had  breathed  his  last,  his  son  was  proclaimed  at  the  gates 
of  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains  by  the  title  of  James  III.,  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France.^' 

When  the  royal  widow  came,  in  compliance  with  the  ceremonial 
which  their  respective  positions  prescribed,  to  offer  the  homage  of 
a  subject  to  her  boy,  she  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  acknowledge  you  for 
my  king,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that  you  are  my  son ;" 
and  then,  wholly  overpowered  by  grief,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair 
from  the  apartment,  and  so  conveyed  to  her  coach,  which  was 
ready  to  take  her  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  where  she  desired  to 
pass  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood  in  the  deepest  retirement, 
declaring  that  she  would  neither  receive  visits  nor  compliments 
from  any  one. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Mary  Beatrice  left  St.  Germains  about  an  hour  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  attended  by  four  ladies  only,  and  arrived  at  Chaillot 
a  quarter  before  six.  The  conventual  church  of  Chaillot  was  hung 
with  black.  As  Soon  as  her  approach  was  announced  the  bells 
tolled,  and  the  abbess  and  all  the  community  went  in  procession  to 
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receive  lier  at  the  conyent  gate.  The  widowed  queen  descended 
from  her  coach  in  silence,  with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  face, 
followed  bj  her  four  noble  attendants.  The  nuns  gathered  rormd 
her  in  silence;  no  one  offered  to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well 
knowing  how  tender  had  been  the  union  that  had  subsisted  be* 
tween  her  and  her  deceased  lord.  The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike 
that  of  the  stage,  is  generallj  a  veiled  feeling.  The  queen  re- 
mained in  this  stupefaction  of  grief  tDl  the  beloved  Fran^oise 
Angeb'que  Priolo  **  approached,  and  kissing  her  hand,  said  to  her, 
in  a  tone  of  tender  admonition,  in  the  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 

*  My  soul,  will  you  not  be  subject  to  God  P  *Thy  will  be  done,' 
replied  Maiy  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  sighs." 

James  II.  had  desired,  on  his  deathbed,  to  be  simply  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Glermains,  opposite  to  the  ch&teau;  but 
when  his  will  was  opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  therein 
directed  his  body  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  Westminst^ 
abbey.  Therefore  the  queen  resolved  that  his  obsequies  only 
should  be  solemnized  in  France,  and  that  his  body  should  remain 
unburied  till  the  restoration  of  his  son,  which  she  fondly  hoped 
would  take  place ;  and  that,  like  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ, 
the  corpse  of  her  royal  husband  would  accompany  his  children 
when  they  returned  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  The  body 
was  destined  to  await  this  expected  event  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictines,  faubourg  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whither  it  was 
conveyed  on  the  Saturday  after  his  demise,  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  a  mourning  carriage,  followed  by  two  coaches,  in 
which  were  the  officers  of  the  king's  household,  his  chaplains,  and 
the  prior  and  curate  of  St.  Grermains.  His  guard  carried  torches 
of  white  wax  around  the  hearse.  The  obsequies  being  duly  per- 
formed in  the  convent  church  of  the  Benedictines,  the  body  was 
left  under  the  hearse,  covered  with  the  pall,  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  being  Monday,  Mary  Beatrice 
assimied  the  habit  of  a  widow ;  "  and  while  they  were  thus  arraying 
her,"  continues  our  good  nun,  "  her  majesty,  observing  that  I  was 
trying  to  look  through  her  eyes  into  her  soul,  to  see  what  effect 
tlds  dismal  dress  had  on  her  mind,  assured  me  *  that  those 
lugubrious  trappings  gave  her  no  pain,  because  they  were  in 
unison  with  her  own  feelings,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very 
distressing  to  herself  to  have  dressed  otherwise,  or,  indeed,  ever 
to  change  that  garb.     For  the  rest  of  my  life,'  said  her  majesty, 

*  I  shall  never  wear  anything  but  black.  I  have  long  ago  re- 
nounced all  vanities,  and  worn  nothing,-  in  the  way  of  dress,  but 
what  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  God  knows  that  I  have  not 

put  on  decorations  except  in  cases  where  I  was  compelled  to  do 
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80,  or  in  my  early  youth.* "  When  the  melanclioly  toilet  of  Mary 
Beatrice  was  fiilly  completed,  and  she  was  di*essed  for  the  first 
time  in  widow's  weeds,  she  seated  herself  in  afauteuil,  and  all  the 
ladies  in  the  convent  were  permitted  to  enter,  to  offer  her  their 
homage  and  condolences.  But  every  one  was  in  tears,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken ;  for  the  queen  sat  silent  and  motionless  as  a 
statue,  witii  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  apparently  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  unspeakable  grief  to  be  conscious  of  anything. 

By  virtue  of  this  wiU,  the  only  one  ever  made  by  James  II., 
Mary  Beatrice  was  recognized  by  the  court  and  coimcil  of  h^ 
deceased  lord  at  St.  Grermains  as  the  acting  guardian  of  the  pidnce 
their  son,  and  took  upon  herself  the  title  of  queen-regent  of  Great 
Britain.  She  was  treated  by  Louis  XIY.  and  his  ministers  with 
the  same  state  and  ceremony  as  if  she  had  been  invested  with  this 
office  in  the  only  legal  way — by  the  parliament  of  this  realm. 
The  first  care  of  the  widowed  queen  was  to  obey  one  of  the 
deathbed  injunctions  of  her  deceased  consort,  by  writing  to  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  communicate  his 
last  commands  touching  the  prince  his  son. 

King  William  put  himself,  his  servants,  and  equipages  into 
mourning  for  king  James ;  but  caused  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  attainting  the  orphan  son  of  that  imcle,  for 
whom  he  and  his  household  had  assumed  the  mockery  of  woe. 
The  boy  was  but  thirteen  when  thus  exposed  to  the  penalty  of 
being  executed  without  a  trial,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a 
privy-seal  warrant,  in  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  king 
William  III. ;  his  next  attempt  was  to  subject  the  widowed  mother 
of  the  disinherited  prince  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties. 

The  commons  had  stoutly  refused  to  pass  the  attainder  of  the 
widow  of  their  old  master  as  an  additional  clause  to  that  of  the 
unfortunate  young  prince  her  son ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  clerk  or  reporter  was  hardy  enough  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  ears 
by  taking  notes  of  the  stormy  debates,  which  shook  the  house,  on  a 
question  so  opposed  to  every  principle  of  the  English  constitution 
as  that  of  an  illegal  attempt  of  the  kind  against  a  royal  lady,  of 
whom  no  other  crime  had  ever  been  alleged  than  the  faithful  per^ 
formance  of  her  duties  towards  a  deposed  consort  and  disinherited 
son — duties  from  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  could  absolve  a 
wife  and  mother,  and  least  of  all  a  queen.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
this  desolate  princess  writes  to  her  spiritual  friend  at  Chaillot—- 
**  I  will  try  to  lift  up  my  heart,  which  is  in  truth  much  depressed, 
and  well-nigh  broken.  In  conclusion,  she  says,  "  The  news  from 
England  is  very  strange.    God  must  be  entreated  for  them,  sincts, 
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literallj,  they  know  not  what  thej  do."  The  meekness  of  this  com- 
ment on  the  vindictive  proceedings  of  her  foes  appears  the  more 
touching,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  penned  the 
very  day  before  the  bill  for  the  separate  attainder  of  the  royal  writer 
was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords,  Februai*y  12,  o.s. 
From  a  refinement  of  malice,  she  is  designated  in  that  instrument, 
"  Mary  laie  wife  of  the  late  king  James."  The  title  of  queen- 
dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  the  sovereign  who  had 
appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to  deprive  her 
also  of  the  reverence  attached  to  royalty.  The  "  widow  "  of  the  late 
king  James  he  dared  not  call  her,  for  there  was  something  touch- 
ing in  that  description :  it  came  too  close  to  her  sad  case,  and  in 
six  simple  words  told  the  stoiy  of  her  past  greatness  and  her 
present  calamities  with  irresistible  pathos.  They  had  attainted  a 
boy  of  thirteen, "  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow," 
and  had  been  their  queen ;  and  they,  the  peers  of  England,  were 
required  to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her  true  description — ^not 
as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  "  Mary  the  Icde  wife  of  the  late  king 
James ;"  the  violation  of  the  English  language  in  this  subtle  defini- 
tion being  less  remarkable,  considering  that  the  measure  originated 
with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound  observation  of  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  human  heart  which  it  denotes,  and  the  careful 
avoidance  of  the  use  of  epithets  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  or 
compassion. 

The  question  was  finally  put,  for  the  third  time,  on  the  20th  of 
February  in  the  house  of  lords ;  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
The  commons,  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  them,  treated  it 
with  ineffable  contempt :  they  did  not  so  much  as  put  it  to  the 
question,  but  thi'owing  it  under  their  table,  consigned  it  to 
oblivion. 

Mary  Beatrice,  overwhelmed  with  the  difficidties  and  perplexities 
of  her  position,  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness  just  before 
the  death  of  William,  which  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Her  life  depended  on  her  being  kept  quiet,  on  account  of  the 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
with  which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn  with 
conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing,  so  of 
course  nothing  was  done ;  and  before  she  was  in  a  state  to  decide 
between  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  rival  ministers,  Middleton 
and  Perth,  her  stepdaughter  Anne  was  peacefully  settled  on  the 
throne,  and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were  for  ever  lost  to  her  son  and 
his  descendants. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dreadful  malady,  which  had 
appeared  a  few  months  before  king  James's  death,  began  to 
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ttssame  a  painful  and  alaiining  foi*ni.  When  lier  majesty  con- 
sulted the  celebrated  Fagan  on  her  case,  and  entreated  him  to  tell 
her  the  tnith,  without  reserve,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
cancer  was  inculpable ;  but  assured  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  her 
existence  might  be  prolonged  for  many  years,  if  she  would  submit 
to  a  series  of  painful  operations,  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  regimen 
he  would  prescribe. 

A  violent  illness  attacked  her  son  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1705,  and  drew  her  attention  from  her  o^m  sufferings  to  his 
danger.  No  one  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers  could 
have  desired  the  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England 
to  be  prolonged,  whose  existence  alone  prevented  the  amicable 
arrangement  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  by  the  recognition  of 
her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  as  the  successor  of  queen  Anne. 
No  jealousies  could  have  been  entertained  by  that  sovereign  of 
rivalry  from  a  younger  sister;  and  all  national  fears  for  the 
interests  of  the  church  of  England  might  have  been  obviated  by 
a  maniage  with  the  hereditaiy  prince  of  Hanover — a  measure 
that  could  not  even  be  proposed  during  the  life  of  her  brother. 
As  regarded  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  princess 
Louisa  lay  under  no  disabilities ;  neither  acts  of  attainder  nor 
oaths  of  abjuration  had  passed  against  her ;  and  if  the  personal 
existence  of  this  youngest  and  most  promising  scion  of  the  Stuart 
line  had  never  been  publicly  noticed  by  contending  parties,  it  was, 
perhaps,  because  her  political  importance  was  secretly  felt  by  the 
subtle  calculators  who  were  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  her  brother's 
constitution,  and  the  yearning  of  the  childless  Anne  towards  a 
successor  of  her  own  name  and  blood.  The  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate son  of  James  II.  at  that  epoch  would  have  excited  a  genei-al 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  mother  and  sister ;  the  stumbling- 
stone  of  offence  would  have  been  removed,  and  aU  fears  of  civil 
wars  averted,  by  restoring  the  regal  succession  to  the  regular 
order. 

The  unexpected  recoveiy  of  the  prince  took  place  just  before  he 
completed  his  seventeenth  year,  June  10.  The  princess  Louisa  at- 
tained her  thirteenth  birthday  June  28 ;  she  had  inherited  all  her 
mother*s  beauty;  and  was  now  publicly  introduced  at  the  Fi'ench 
court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen  of  England,-  and 
sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  that  realm  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  she  was  given  precedence  over  every  lady  there* 
except  her  own  mother,  who  always  had  the  place  of  honour 
allowed  her  by  Louis  XIY.  A  grand  ball  at  Mai*li,  in  July,  1705, 
was  given  by  the  king  of  France.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball  took  place,  three  fauteuils  were 
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placed.  Mary  Beatrice,  as  in  the  lif ^im'e  of  her  rojal  consort, 
occupied  the  middle  seat;  those  of  Louis  XIY.  and  her  son  were  on 
each  side.  Opposite  to  them  were  benches  for  the  dancers ;  the 
othei'  members  of  the  royal  family  occupied  plianU,  Behind  the 
royal  dais  were  the  refreshments.  The  titular  king  of  England 
opened  ijie  ball  with  his  sister,  and  the  king  of  France  stood  all 
the  time  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always  would  have  done 
every  time  this  yoimg  royal  pair  danced  together,  if  Mary 
Beatrice  had  not  entreated  him  to  be  seated ;  but  it  was  not  till 
he  had  paid  them  this  mark  of  respect  twice  or  thrice,  that  he 
would  c<msent  to  sit  down.  Mary  Beatrice  always  sat  between 
Louis  ana  her  son  at  supper,  with  her  daughter  and  the  im- 
mediate membei*s  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointm^its 
that  at  times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  family,  and  faithful 
f ollowei*s,  they  led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time.  Sometimes  the 
piince  and  his  sister  led  their  joxms^  court  into  the  depths  of  the 
adjacent  forest  in  quest  of  sylvan  sports,  or  to  gather  flowers  and 
wild  strawberries ;  sometimes  embarking  on  the  calm  waters  of 
the  Seine  in  their  barge,  which,  if  not  very  splendidly  decorated, 
or  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  was  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  joyous  party.  The  haven  to  which  the  voyagers  were 
usually  bound  was  a  rural  chateau  on  the  Seine,  within  less  than 
a  league  from  the  palace.  It  belonged  to  the  countess  de 
Grammont,  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  beauties  of 
Charles  II.'s  court.  She  was  now  a  rich  and  prosperous  lady,  able 
to  provide  entertainments  of  all  descriptions  for  the  royal  brother 
and  sister,  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from  infants.  She  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  old  mill-house  of  St.  Gei*mains  and  its 
adjacent  meadows,  and  had  expended  some  of  her  wealth  in 
turning  it  into  a  Grecian  villa ;  and  there  she  frequently  received 
the  exiles  of  St.  G^rmains  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  frolic  and  the  fun  that,  in  spite  of  care  and  penury,  now  and 
then  enlivened  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  were  suddenly 
sobered  by  a  change  in  the  politics  of  Yersailles.  After  trifling 
with  the  queen  and  her  council,  and  above  all  with  their  faithful 
adhererts  in  Scotland  during  the  momentous  crisis  of  the  Union, 
when  even  the  semblance  of  support  from  France  would  have 
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been  followed  by  a  general  rising  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II., 
Ijouis  XIV.  determined,  in  the  spring  of  1708,  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
and  armament  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  headed  by  that  prince  in  person.  This  expedition 
had  been  kept  so  secret  that  neither  Mary  Beatrice  nor  her  son 
was  aware  of  what  was  intended,  till  the  latter  received  a  hasty 
Summons  to  join  the  armament.  The  young  piince  tarried  not 
for  preparations,  but  bidding  hia  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  fare- 
well, departed  for  Dunkirk,  leaving  his  baggage  to  follow.  Un- 
fortunate in  everything,  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast  when 
he  was  attacked  with  the  measles.  Every  one  knows  t^S  nature 
of  that  malady,  which  requires  the  patient  to  be  kept  in  an  equal 
temperature  till  after  the  third  day.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in 
quitting  his  chamber. 

The  feelings  of  his  mother  during  that  anxious  period  of 
suspense  will  be  best  described  by  herself,  in  her  confidential 
letter  to  one  of  her  Angeliques.  She  says,  "  I  must  take  patience 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things  which  disquiet  me  at  present, 
and  keep  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ;  for  I  know  nothing 
certain  of  my  son.  My  only  consolation  is  the  thought  that  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

Queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
the  exiled  prince  her  brother.  Anne  herself,  who  had  hitherto 
styled  him  "the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,"  now  gave  him  a 
new  name  in  her  address  to  parliament,  calling  him,  for  the 
first  time,  "  the  Pretender," — a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which, 
perhaps,  did  more  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  than  even 
his  impopular  religion.  The  yoimg  prince  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Low  Countries  the  same  spring  as  a  volunteer, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George; 
for,  beiQg  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equipage, 
to  say  nothing  of  maintaining  the  state  consistent  with  royalty, 
he  claimed  no  higher  distinction  than  the  companionship  of  the 
national  order,  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  in  his  fourth 
year,  by  the  late  sovereign  his  father.  He  conducted  himself 
during  the  campaign  so  well  as  to  win  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
his  comrades.  While  her  son  was  with  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice 
was,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  military  operations,  of 
which  he  sent  her  a  regular  account. 

The  chevalier  caught  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country  at  Mons,  and  retiu-ned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change  of 
air  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.    It  was  a 
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wet,  cold  aatamn«  severe  winter,  and  angenial  spring ;  the  qaeen 
was  ill,  ansdons,  and  unhappy,  on  aooount  of  her  son,  for  the 
fever  hung  upon  him  for  many  months ;  yet  he  was  firm  in  bis 
determination  to  try  his  fortunes  in  another  campaign. 

The  desolate  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  swelled  with  maternal 
pride  in  the  midst  of  her  solicitude ;  for  her  son  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  brilliant  personal  action  in  the  fiercely-contested 
battle  of  Malplaquet  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  After  mareschal  YiUars  was  carried  dangerously  wounded 
out  of  the  field,  Bouflers  sustained  the  conflict;  and  when  the 
cayalry  of  the  allies  broke  into  his  lines,  he  ordered  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1200  of  the  horse-guards. 
The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty  so  gallantly,  that  in 
one  desperate  charge  the  G^erman  horse  were  broken  and  repulsed, 
and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour  of  the  English  troops,  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  their  commanders,  prevented  the  rout  from 
becoming  generaL  The  rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown 
did  not  disgrace  his  lineage  on  that  occasion,  though  unhappily 
serving  beneath  the  banner  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  opposed  to  his 
own  countrymen.  He  charged  twelve  times  at  the  head  of  the 
household  troops  of  France;  and  though  wounded  in  the  right 
arm  by  a  sabre  cut,  he  kept  the  ground  manfully,  under  a  con- 
tinuous fire  of  six  hours  from  the  British  infantry.  The  queen, 
who  had  been  residing  for  many  weeks  in  complete  retirement 
with  her  daughter  at  Chaillot,  came  to  welcome  her  son  on  his 
return  to  St.  Germains,  where  they  kept  Uieir  united  court,  if 
such  it  might  be  called,  that  winter. 

The  pure,  unselfish  aflection  which  united  the  disinherited  son 
and  daughter  of  James  11.  and  his  queen  in  exile  and  poverty, 
aflbrds  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  political  jealousies  and 
angry  passions  which  inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  triumphant 
sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against  each  other,  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his  throne,  and  supplant- 
ing their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary  Beatrice  always 
trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  shoidd  be  induced 
to  listen  to  the  flattering  insinuations  of  persons  in  her  court, 
who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a 
throne  than  her  brother. 

Mary  Beatrice  had  always  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
friendship  testified  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (then  dauphin) 
and  his  lovely  consort,  the  well-known  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
for  her  and  her  children,  but  the  "arm  of  flesh"  was  not  to 
profit  them.  This  princess  was  attacked  with  malignant  purple 
fever  on  the  6th  of  February.     Fatal  sjrmptoms  appeared  on 
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the  9th ;  on  the  11th  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  they  forced 
her  distracted  husband  from  her  bedside,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
in  the  gardens  at  Yersailles.  Mary  Beatrice,  ever  fearless  of 
infection  for  herself,  hastened  to  Yersailles,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  chamber  of  her  dying  friend.  She  sat  with 
the  king  and  madame  de  Maintenon  in  the  room  adjoining  to 
the  chamber  of  death,  while  the  services  of  her  church  were 
administered,  and  remained  there  all  that  sad  night.  The  dau- 
phiness-duchess  of  Burgundy  expired  on  the  11th  of  February; 
the  afflicted  widower  only  survived  her  six  days.  The  inscrutable 
fiat  which,  at  one  blow,  desolated  the  royal  house  of  France,  and 
deprived  a  mighty  empire  a  second  time  of  its  heir,  involved  also 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  kindred  family  of 
Stuart.  The  fast- waning  sands  of  Louis  XIV.,  now  sinking 
imder  the  weight  of  years  and  afflictions,  were  rudely  shaken  by 
this  domestic  calamity,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  young  pair,  leaving  the  majesty  of 
France  to  be  represented,  in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble 
infant,  and  its  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  profligate  and  selfish 
regent,  Orleans. 

The  portentous  shadows  with  which  these  tragic  events  had 
darkened  the  polijtical  horizon  of  her  son,  affected  Mary  Beatrice 
less  than  the  awful  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
vanity  of  earthly  expectation,  which  the  sudden  death  of  these 
illustrious  persons,  snatched  away  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
high  and  glorious  anticipation,  was  calculated  to  impress.  The 
melancholy  forebodings  of  the  royal  widow,  who  regarded  their 
deaths  as  a  warning  to  put  her  own  house  in  order,  since  she 
had  wept  with  Louis  XIV.  thrice  in  a  few  brief  days  over  the 
stricken  hopes  of  gay  Versailles,  were  doomed  to  be  too  sadly 
realized,  but  not,  as  she  had  imagined,  on  herself.  She,  the 
weary  pilgrim  who  had  travelled  over  nearly  half  a  century  of 
woe,  and  had  caiTied  in  her  mortal  frame  for  the  last  twelve 
years  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared  to  weep  over  the  early  grave 
of  her  blight  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  Boig 
de  Boulogne,  came  March  30,  to  see  the  queen  at  Chaillot.  He 
appeared  a  litde  indisposed  that  day,  but  returned  to  St.  Germains 
in  the  evening,  with  her  and  the  princess.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  to  the  inexpressible  dismay 
of  his  mother,  who  knew  how  fatal  that  dreadful  malady  had,  in 
many  instances,  proved  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  The  princess 
Louisa  was  ir.consolable  at  the  idea  of  her  brother^s  danger,  but 
felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.    Un- 
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mistakable  tokens  of  the  direful  malady  appeared  visibly  oai  ber, 
April  10,  while  she  was  at  her  toilette.  Unf  ortimately,  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case,  and  the 
effects  were  fatal. 

After  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  church  for  the  sick  had  been 
performed,  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  her  dying  child,  and  asked  her 
how  she  felt.  "  Madame,"  replied  the  princess,  "  you  see  before 
you  the  happiest  person  in  the  world.  I  resign  myself  into  the 
hands  of  God ;  I  ask  not  of  Him  life,  but  that  His  will  may  be 
accomplished  on  me." — "  My  daughter,"  replied  the  queen,  **  I  do 
not  think  I  can  say  as  much.  I  declare  that  I  entreat  of  God  to 
prolong  your  life,  that  you  may  be  able  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love 
Him  better  than  you  have  yet  done." — "  If  I  desire  to  live,  it  is 
for  that  alone,"  responded  the  princess,  fervently.  But  the 
tenderness  of  earthly  affections  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit, 
and  she  added,  *'  and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  some  comfort 
to  you."  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Monday,  April  18, 
they  told  the  queen  that  the  princess  was  in  her  agony,  but 
prevented  by  force  the  anxious  mother  from  hastening  to  her  side. 
The  princess  expired  at  nine.  Bitter  as  the  trial  was,  Mary  Beatrice 
bore  it  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  mother,  who  believes 
that  the  child  of  her  hopes  and  prayers  has  been  summoned  to  a 
brighter  and  better  world.  The  prince  her  son  was  still  danger- 
ously ill.  Grief  for  the  departed,  and  trembling  apprehension  for 
the  last  surviving  object  of  maternal  love  and  care,  brought  on 
an  attack  of  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  several 
days. 

When  her  son  ultimately  recovered,  Maiy  Beatrice  received 
visits  of  sympathy  from  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  latter  says,  in  one  of  her  letters, "  I  had  the  honour  of  passing 
two  hours  with  the  queen  of  England :  she  looks  the  very  image 
of  desolation.  Her  daughter  had  become  her  friend  and  chief 
comfort.  The  French  at  St.  Germains  are  as  disconsolate  for 
her  loss  as  the  English ;  and,  indeed,  all  who  knew  her  loved  her 
most  sincerely.  She  was  truly  cheerful,  affable,  and  anxious  to 
please,  attached  to  her  duties,  and  fulfilling  them  all  without  a 
murmur."  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  an  historian  to  raise 
the  veil  that  has  hidden  the  treasured  grief  of  a  royal  mother's 
heart  from  the  world,  and  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have 
passed  away  since  the  agonizing  pulses  of  that  afflicted  heart 
have  been  at  rest,  and  its  pangs  forgotten,  to  place  the  simple 
record  of  her  feelings  before  succeeding  generations  in  her  own 
pathetic  words — she  shall  speak  for  herself.  Her  letter  is  to  the 
abbess  Angelique : — 
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"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you  of  that  beloved  daughter  whom 
Grod  gave  to  me,  and  hath  now  taken  away  P  Nothing  beyond 
this,  that,  since  it  is  He  who  hath  done  it,  it  becomes  me  to 
be  silent,  and  not  to  open  my  mouth  unless  to  bless  His  holy 
name.  He  is  the  master,  both  of  the  mother  and  the  children ; 
He  has  taken  the  one  and  left  the  other ;  and  I  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  He  has  done  the  best  for  both,  and  for  me  also,  if  I 
knew  how  to  profit  by  it.  Behold  the  point,  for,  alas !  I  neither 
do  as  I  say,  nor  as  Grod  requires  of  me,  in  regard  to  His  dealings 
with  me." 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  advei'ts,  in  the  next  place,  to 
another  bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her — that  of 
parting  with  her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  child.  Ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  between 
England  and  France,  it  had  been  intimated  to  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  withdraw  from 
St.  Germains,  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  from  the  French 
dominions. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Louis  XIY.  at  Marli,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  ceremonials  of 
state  etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  mntnal  grief,  '*  becanse,"  as  the  discon- 
solate mother  afterwards  said,  when  speaking  of  the  tears  they 
shed  at  this  mournful  interview,  "  we  saw  that  the  aged  were  left, 
and  death  had  swept  away  the  young."  All  the  pleasure,  all  the 
happiness  of  the  court  of  Versailles  expired  with  the  young 
dauphin  and  dauphiness :  the  death  of  the  princess  Louisa  com- 
pleted the  desolation  of  that  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 

It  was  not  tin  the  28th  of  July  that  Mary  Beatrice  could 
summon  up  sufficient  resolution  to  visit  her  friends  at  Chaillot ; 
the  sight  of  the  nuns  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  her 
and  the  princess  Louisa  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  convent 
in  the  preceding  year  renewed  her  anguish.  She  uttered  a  bitter 
cry,  and  exclaimed, — "Oh!  but  this  visit  is  different  from  my 
last.  But  God  is  the  master :  it  is  He  who  hath  done  it,  and  His 
holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed."  When  she  entered,  she  sat  down 
by  the  princess  de  Cond^,  who  had  come,  like  herself,  to  assist  at 
the  profession  of  a  nun.  She  afterwards  insisted  on  visiting  the 
tribune,  where  the  heart  of  her  lost  darling  was  now  enshrined, 
beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James.  The  sight  of  those 
mournful  relics,  thus  united,  renewed  .all  her  agonies,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  nuns  could  draw  her  from  the  spot. 
When  .she  was  at  last  induced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the 
princess  de  Conde  endeavoured  to  pei*suade  her  to  take  her  tea ; 
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but  her  grief  so  entirely  choked  her,  that  she  could  not  swallow, 
and  sickened  at  each  attempt. 

A  freth  trial  awaited  her,  even  that  of  parting  with  her  son, 
Louis  XIV.  having  engaged,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  banish  him 
from  France.  Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  melancholy  winter  of  1713 
— the  first  she  had  passed  without  her  children — at  St.  Grermauis. 
Her  only  comfort  was  hearing  from  her  son  that  he  had  been 
honourably  and  affectionately  received  at  the  court  of  Lorraine 
by  the  duke  and  duchess,  who  were  both  related  to  him.  The 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of 
Orleans  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  from  James  I.  She  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le-duc  agreeable. 

Mary  Beatrice  said  she  could  not  think  without  pain  that  the 
time  of  her  departure  from  the  convent  drew  near,  and  that  she 
must  return  to  St.  Germains,  to  that  melancholy  and  now  deso- 
late palace.  Her  tears  began  to  flow  as  she  spoke  of  the  loneli- 
ness that  awaited  her  there.  "  Alas !"  said  she,  "  picture  to  your- 
selves the  state  in  which  I  shall  find  myself  in  that  place  where 
I  lost  the  king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my  daughter.  Now 
that  I  am  deprived  of  my  son,  what  a  frightful  soUtude  does  it 
appear !"  She  remained  at  Chaillot,  in  a  great  state  of  dejection, 
after  the  departure  of  her  son.  She  spoke  with  lively  satisfac- 
tion of  having  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelon,  ai*ch- 
bishop  of  Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  affairs  of 
state  or  politics,  he  had  said,  "  that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  give 
the  king,  her  son,  all  things  that  were  needful  for  him,  and  that 
his  heart  might  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  High,  to 
guard  and  dispose  it  according  to  his  will."  Although  neither 
wealth  nor  dominion  was  included  in  this  petition  for  her  son, 
the  royal  mother  was  satisfied ;  better  things  had  been  asked. 

The  poor  queen,  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delays  on  the  part  of  the  French  ministry  in  the 
payment  of  her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the  trifling 
current  expenses  even  of  her  present  economical  way  of  life.  Her 
coach  and  horses  caused  her  some  uneasiness,  for  the  person  at 
whose  mews  she  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  them  sent  word 
"that  he  could  not  engage  for  their  safety.  Every  one  was 
starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  be 
stolen  from  his  place."  The  coachman  told  her  majesty  "he 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  coach,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  convent  court,  where  it  would  be  locked  up  within  double 
doora;''  but  this  also  involved  a  difficulty,  for  there  was  no  covered 
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place  to  put  it  under,  and  if  exposed  to  tlie  weather  it  would  soon 
fall  to  pieces.  These  petty  cares  of  every-day  occurrence,  about 
matters  to  which  the  attention  of  persons  of  royal  birth  is  never 
directed,  were  very  harassing  to  her.  "  There  were  times,"  she 
would  say,"  when  she  felt  so  cast  down,  that  the  weight  of  a 
straw,  in  addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a  burden,  and 
she  dreaded  everything." 

It  was  in  the  year  1714  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first,  last, 
and  only  instalment  from  the  British  government  ever  paid  to 
her  of  the  jointure  settled  upon  her  by  the  parliament  of  England. 
Queen  Anne,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1713,  signed  the  warrant 
authorizing  the  payment  of  11,750Z.  out  of  500,0002.  lately  granted 
by  parliament  for  the  liquidation  of  her  own  private  debts.  60,000/. 
per  annum  was  the  sum  originally  claimed  by  the  exiled  queen ; 
but  her  necessities,  and  above' all  her  desire  of  entering  into 
amicable  relations  with  queen  Anne,  for  the  sake  of  her  son, 
induced  her  gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarter's  payment  on  the  lord- 
treasurer  Barley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,0002.  The 
acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  Jforte,  Reine.  Not  long 
after  she  was  attacked  with  so  severe  an  illness  that  she  was 
given  up  by  her  physicians.  She  received  the  intimation  with 
perfect  calmness;  life  had  now  nothing  to  attach  her,  except  a 
longing  desire  to  see  her  son.  Contrary  to  all  human  expectation, 
she  revived,  and  finally  recovered  in  time  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  her  old  friend,  Louis  XIY. 

Aims  and  stores  for  the  Jacobite  cause  had  been  secretly  pro- 
vided by  the  friendship  of  the  deceased  king,  Louis  XIY. ;  they 
were  on  board  twelve  ships  lying  at  Havre.  Just  as  these  ships, 
which  were  to  land  troops  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  for  the  use  of 
her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  were  ready  to  sail,  sir  George 
Byng  came  into  the  roads  with  a  squadron,  and  prevented  them 
from  leaving  the  harbour.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  Jacobite  enterprise,  since  the  bravest  champions  can  do 
little  without  weapons.  The  rebellion  in  Scotland  of  1715  broke 
out  prematurely,  hurried  on  by  the  ardour  of  misjudging  partizans. 
Its  details  belong  to  our  national  annals :  all  we  have  to  do  with 
it  is  to  trace  its  effects  on  the  personal  history  of  the  royal  mother 
of  the  representative  of  the  fated  line  of  Stuart. 

After  the  disastrous  termination  of  that  enterprise,  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  returned  to  Gravelines,  about  February  22, 
and  came  secretly  in  disguise  to  see  her  at  St.  Germains ;  where, 
in  spite  of  the  interdict  against  his  presence  in  the  French  do- 
minions, he  remained  with  her  several  days — a  consolation  she  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate,  after  the  diBastTOxsA  ^r-rrr'- — -•^— 1^ 
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of  lis  e^editMm  to  Seodaad.  Mmv  iIbju  inoe  slie  ^ad  said, 
doriii^  hk  abfieneep  that  die  could  be  eeniieBt.  if  he  were  tpaied 
to  her.  ^G»  saj.  like  Jacoh,  "^It  is  enoagh:  J««e|i|i.  mj  aoii.  jei 
lirech:^  hot  to  look  npoa  his  face  oaee  more,  she  had  acaredy 
Tentmed  to  expect. 

The  regient  Orioaiia.  thou^  he  pennitted  not  the  pteaeuce  cf 
the  cheralier  de  St.  GeKxrse  ia  France^  coold  not  be  indooed  to 
deprire  his  widomed  mother  of  her  asvimn  and  maintenanee. 
Maij  Beatrice,  therefore,  remained  unmolested  in  the  rojal 
eiaUeaa  <tf  St.  Germains,  and  retained  the  title  and  state  of  a 
qneen-dovager  of  Kngland  to  her  drin^  daj.  Her  leeeptiiMis 
were  attended  b j  the  mother  of  the  regent  with  the  same  cere- 
BMwialff  of  respect  as  in  the  lifetime  of  her  powerful  friend, 
Ijnois  XIV.  She  would  hare  preferred  aceompanjing  her  bdored 
aontoATignon;  but  his  interest  required  that  she  shooldoontinne 
io  support,  at  an j  sacrifice,  the  state  of  qoeen-mother.  and  to 
ke^  up  friendlr  and  confidential  intercoorse  with  the  wife^ 
DMther,  and  danghters  of  the  regent  of  France. 

In  the  ereningof  Maj  6  she  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and  be- 
stowed all  her  attention  on  the  prajers  for  a  soul  departing^  which 
were  oontinned  all  night.  From  the  time  the  queen's  sickness  as- 
sumed dangerous  symptoms,  her  chamber  was  crowded  with  com- 
panj  of  the  four  nations  of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  SL  Gennains 
were  composed — ^English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French,  and  the  last 
snrviyoTB  of  her  Italian  attendants,  who  had  been  in  her  serrice 
e^er  since  her  marriage.  More  than  fifty  people  were  present ; 
bat  her  son,  the  last  and  dearest  tie  that  remained  to  her  on  earth, 
was  not  permitted  to  come  to  her,  being  forbidden  to  enter  France. 
He  was  absent,  bnt  not  forgotten.  The  dying  queen  had  earnestly 
desired  to  see  her  friend  marshal  VilleroL  the  govenior  of  the 
yoong  king  of  France ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to  her  sommons, 
he  came  and  drew  near  her  bed.  she  rallied  the  sinking  energies 
of  life,  to  send  an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans,  and  to 
the  royal  minor  Louis  XY.,  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary 
Beatrice  forgetful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  faith- 
fully ;  for  she  fervently  recommended  her  servants  and  destitute 
dependants  to  their  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last  breath,  that 
his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  would  not  suffer  them  to  perish 
for  want  in  a  foreign  land  when  she  should  be  no  more.  These 
cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest  connected  with  earthly 
feelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen ;  for  though 
she  retained  her  senses  to  the  last  gasp,  she  spoke  not  again. 
More  than  fifty  persons  were  present  when  she  breathed  her  last, 
between  seven  and  eight  iu  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718, 
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in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She 
had  survived  her  unfortunate  consort  James  II.  sixteen  years  and 
nearly  eight  months. 

Never  did  any  queen  of  England  die  so  poor  as  Mary  Beatrice, 
as  regarded  the  goods  of  this  world.  Instead  of  having  anything 
to  leave,  she  died  deeply  in  debt  to  the  community  of  Chaillot : 
"  this  debt,  with  sundry  small  legacies,  she  charged  her  son  to 
pay,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  whenever  it  should  please  Grod 
to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors."  All  wept  and  lamented 
her  loss  at  St.  Germains — Protestants  as  well  as  persons  of  her 
own  faith ;  for  she  had  made  no  distinction  in  her  charities,  but 
distributed  to  all  out  of  her  pittance.  The  poor  were  true 
mourners.  Her  ladies,  some  of  whom  had  been  five-and-forty 
years  in  her  service,  were  disconsolate  for  her  loss.  The  mother 
of  the  regent  Orleans — a  princess  who,  from  her  near  relation- 
ship to  the  royal  Stuarts,  and  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
her  real  characteristics,  has  left  this  record  of  Mary  Beatrice : — 
"  Yesterday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  good,  pious,  and 
virtuous  queen  of  England  died  at  St.  Germains.  She  must  be  in 
heaven.  She  left  not  a  dollar  for  herself,  but  gave  away  aU  to  the 
poor,  maintaining  many  families.  She  never  in  her  life,"  a  strong 
expression,  and  from  no  hireling  pen,  "  did  wrong  to  any  one.  fi 
you  were  about  to  tell  her  a  story  of  anybody,  she  would  say, 
*  If  it  be  any  ill,  I  beg  you  not  to  relate  it  to  me.  I  do  not  like 
stories  which  attack  the  reputation.' " 

The  remains  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  removed  to  Chaillot  for 
interment  on  the  9th  of  May,  1718,  attended  by  her  sorrowful 
ladies  and  officers  of  state,  amidst  the  general  lamentations  of  the 
British  emigrants  and  the  poor.  A  court-mourning  of  six  weeks 
was  ordered  for  her  in  France  by  the  regent  Orleans. 
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QUEEX  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


NOTHING  could  induce  James  duke  of  York  to  give  up  Anne 
Hyde,  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon.  When  he  won  her 
affections  he  was  an  exile,  and  she  was  maid  of  honour  to  his 
sister,  Mary  princess  of  Orange.  But  fortune  changed  in  favour 
of  the  royal  line  of  Stuart;  yet  the  son  of  Charles  I.  clave  to  the 
wife  of  his  choice.  The  lady  Mary  was  their  second  child,  bom 
at  St.  James's  palace,  April  30,  1662,  baptized  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  James,  prince  Rupert  being  her  godfather.  Mary  was  nursed 
at  Twickenham,  in  the  old  palace  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and 
reared  under  the  protection  of  her  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon, 
to  whom  she  was  consigned.  The  birth  of  a  brother  removed 
the  infant  from  proximity  to  the  crown.  A  sister  was  bom  ou 
February  6,  1664,  to  whom  the  little  Mary  stood  ^^odmother  in 
St.  James's  chapel,  givmg  her  the  name  of  Anne. 

Brothers  were  bom  in  quick  succession ;  yet  not  one  was  loved 
like  Mary  by  the  duke  of  York,  who  could  not  spare  her  from 
his  arm,  even  when  transacting  naval  affairs.  "  I  was  on  busi- 
ness at  York  place  with  the  duke  of  York,"  says  Pepys,  "  and 
with  great  pleasure  did  see  him  play  with  his  little  girl,  just  like 
an  ordinary  private  father  of  a  child."  After  the  first  great 
naval  victory  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  took  his  infant  family  to 
York,  to  avoid  the  plague. 

When  Anne  was  three  years  old,  her  mother,  who  had  no  fault 
but  voracity,  indulged  her  so  much  in  eating  that  her  eyes  in- 
flamed, and  she  was  sent  to  France,  under  the  care  of  her  grand- 
mother queen  Henrietta.  On  the  death  of  that  queen  at  Colombe 
Anne  was  transferred  to  the  nursery  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
her  aunt,  who  dying  some  ten  months  afteiwards,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  put  the  lady  Anne  of  York  in  state  mourning  with  her 
cousins,  his  daughters,  and  she  was  seen  in  tiny  train  and  crape 
veil.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  her  near  relative  and 
future  antagonist,  Louis  XIY. 

*  The  eaily  life  of  queen  Anne  is  included  in  that  of  her  sister  Maiy. 
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The  lady  Anne  was  reclaimed  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  after 
her  return  to  England  she  was  educated  with  her  sister  Mary. 
Pepys,  who,  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  governess  of  the  prin- 
cesses, lady  Peterborough,  saw  the  lady  Mary  taking  her  dancing- 
lesson  at  the  duchess  of  York's  suite  at  Whitehall,  gives  this 
lively  description  of  her  performance : — "  ]  did  see  her,"  he  says, 
"  a  little  child  in  hanging  sleeves,  dance  most  finely  so  as  almost 
to  ravish  me,  her  ear  is  so  good.  She  is  taught  by  a  Frenchman 
who  taught  queen  Henrietta  and  the  royal  family,  and  they 
all  dance  well."  It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  excelled  in 
dancing. 

At  seven  years  old  the  educational  establishment  of  Mary  and 
Anne  was  &ced  at  Richmond  palace.  Frances  lady  Yilliers  was 
their  governess,  and  her  six  daughters  were  put  in  places  about 
them.  Mary  had,  likewise,  a  young  lady  brought  up  from  the 
cradle  with  her.  Miss  Trelawny,  whom  she  dearly  loved.  The  lady 
Anne  also  had  a  playmate,  Sarah  Jennings,  who  began  then  the 
great  power  over  Anne  that  she  afterwards  attained  as  duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Sarah  was  about  three  years  older  than  her 
princess.  Unfortunately,  the  influence  she  obtained  over  her 
young  patroness  was  not  beneficial  to  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cess, since  it  led  to  nothing  better  than  playing  at  cards  for  high 
stakes.  Mary  possessed  more  talent  than  her  sister ;  she  learned 
gratefully  all  of  science  or  accomplishments  the  masters  im- 
parted; she  spoke  and  wrote  French  fluently;  drew  well  under 
the  instructions  of  her  late  grandmother's  dwarf  artists,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gibson;  read  history  attentively,  and  had  musical  skill. 
Her  defects  were  love  of  eating  and  card-playing ;  her  gai&bling 
on  Sunday  evenings  gave  pain  to  her  tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  even  before 
her  marriage.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  having  avowed 
themselves  Roman  Catholics,  Charles  II.  had  the  princesses  con- 
firmed in  the  church  of  England  by  their  preceptor,  Dr.  Compton 
bishop  of  London.  Their  mother,  the  duchess  of  York,  died  soon 
after.  Since  her  apostacy  from  the  church  of  England  her  inter- 
course with  her  girls  was  limited.  Two  years  after  her  death 
their  father  married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  as  previously 
related. 

England  was  left,  by  the  early  deaths  of  the  sons  of  James  11., 
without  heirs  male ;  but  the  English  looked  forward  with  com- 
placency to  the  succession  of  an  English-bom  queen.  War  was 
then  going  on  between  wealthy  Spain  and  martial  France.  The 
conmierce  and  peace  of  Europe  being  molested,  Charles  II.  offered 
the  prince  of  Orange,  his  nephew,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Mary  if  he  would  aid  in  making  peace.    The  prince  of  Orange, 
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grandson  of  Charles  I.,  and  great-grandson  to  the  famous  WiHiam 
of  Orange,  the  liberator  of  HoUand  from  the  cruelty  of  the  inqnif 
sition  and  Philip  II.,  was  then  the  general  of  Spain,  wielding  its 
military  power  against  IVance  with  bravery  but  very  doubtful 
skill,  immense  slaughters  in  drawn  battles  or  defeats  being  the 
only  fruits  of  his  arms.  He  was  styled  the  Protestant  champion, 
though  fighting  for  the  most  culpable  papist  state,  as  Spain  bmmt 
alive,  yearly,  more  Jews  and  Protestants  than  France  had  done 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  William  of  Orange  presented  him- 
self at  the  English  court,  and  received  the  consent  of  his  imde 
Chai'les  to  marry  Mary.  Unwillingly  and  tearfully  Maiy  con- 
sented to  obey  her  king  and  uncle,  after  weeping  piteonsly  in  her 
father's  arms.  The  following  day  the  privy  council  and  all  the 
government  authorities  congratulated  her. 

The  marriage  between  the  royal  cousins  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  prinoe 
of  Orange  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Mary  was  fift^ntiie 
preceding  April.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  presence  of  king  Charles  IL 
and  queen  Catharine,  the  duke  of  York  and  his  young  consort^ 
Mary  .Beatrice  of  Modena,  who  was  then  hourly  expected  to  bring 
an  heir  to  England.  These,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
Compton  bishop  of  London,  the  bride's  preceptor,  who  was  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  were  all  that  were  present,  save  the  official 
attendants  on  these  illustrious  personages,  the  marriage  being 
strictly  private. 

King  Charles  gave  away  the  weeping  bride,  and  strove  to  con- 
quer  her  dejection  by  his  noisy  joviality.  He  hurried  her  to  the 
altar,  saying  merrily  to  the  officiating  prelate,  "  Come,  bishop, 
make  all  the  haste  you  can,  lest  my  sister,  the  duchess  of  York, 
should  bring  us  a  boy  to  disappoint  the  marriage." 

Two  days  after  these  nuptials  the  bride  was  actually  cut  off 
from  her  position  of  heiress-presumptive,  after  her  father,  to  the 
crown,  by  the  birth  of  a  brother,  who  seemed  sprightly  and  likely 
to  live. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  complimented  with  the  office  of 
sponsor  to  this  unwelcome  relative  when  it  was  baptized,  Novem- 
ber the  8th. 

The  ill-humour  of  the  prince  of  Orange  now  became  irrepres- 
sible, and  apparent  to  the  whole  court,  as  well  as  his  morose 
behaviour  to  his  poor  bride,  who  was  always  in  tears.  Mary  had 
some  excuse  for  her  sadness  in  the  alarming  illness  of  her  sister, 
the  princess  Anne,  whom  at  that  time  she  passionately  loved. 
Anne  was  prevented  from  assisting  at  the  marriage,  being  con- 
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fined  to  her  bed  by  the  small-poz;  and  Marj  was  forbidden  to  see 
her  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  infection  of  a  disease  which 
had  been  peculiarly  fatal  in  her  family.  WiUiam's  mother,  and 
Mary's  nncle,  Henry  dnke  of  Gloucester,  died  of  it  in  the  flower 
of  their  days ;  and  ike  duke  of  York  and  William  himself  bore  its 
confluent  marks  on  their  faces.  Lady  Yilliers,  the  princesses* 
governess,  was  dying  of  it,  and  half  the  household  at  St.  James's 
very  ill. 

The  wind  stood  westerly,  and  all  was  astir  for  departure,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1677.  The  princess  of  Orange  came  to  Whitehall  in 
agonies  of  grief  to  bid  farewell  to  her  aunt,  queen  Catharine, 
who  tried  to  soothe  her  grief  by  bidding  her  remember  she  too 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  native  land.  "Yes,  madam," 
replied  the  sobbing  bride ;  "  but  you  were  coming  to  England, 
I  am  leaving  it."  From  Whitehall  stairs  Charles  II.  and  the 
duke  of  York  accompanied  tne  bride  and  bridegroom  as  far  as 
Erith,  where,  after  partaking  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  fare- 
wells passed,  with  many  tears,  between  the  duke  and  his  beloved 
daughter.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  expected  to  embark  at 
Sheemess  that  afternoon ;  he  had  been  paid  20,00OZ.,  an  instal- 
ment of  his  bride's  fortune,  before  he  parted  with  his  uncles,  who 
ought,  in  conmion  prudence,  to  have  seen  him  out  of  England 
before  they  left  him.  The  wind  changed  contrary  for  Holland 
before  dark ;  and  the  Oi'ange  party  landed  at  Gravesend,  travelling 
from  thence  to  Canterbury,  meaning  the  Dutch  ships  to  come 
round  to  Margate.  At  Canterbury  the  prince  considered  himself 
in  want  of  money,  and  sent  his  favourite,  Bentinck,  to  beg  an 
advance  of  the  Canterbury  corporation,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
been  thrust  out  of  England  in  a  hurry,  and  wanted  funds  to  leave 
it.  The  corporation  treated  the  application  with  contempt,  and 
refused  all  advances ;  but  Dr.  Tillotson,  the  dean,  collected  aU  the 
money  and  plate  he  could  command,  and  waited  on  the  prince 
with  it.  The  sympathy  then  established  between  them  caused  the 
future  advancement  of  Tillotson  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  when 
Sancrof  t  was  deprived.  , 

The  prince,  after  this  curious  diplomacy,  embarked  at  Margate 
with  his  bride  and  three  daughters  of  her  governess — ^lady 
Inchinquin,  and  Anne  and  Elizabeth  Yilliers;  from  them  the 
prince  chose  a  mistress,  Elizabeth,  who  was  three  years  older 
than  his  wife.  The  sorrow  of  Mary  concerning  her  began  then, 
and  continued  through  her  married  life.  Anne  TiUiers,  who 
likewise  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  young  princess,  \vas  taken 
in  marriage  by  the  prince's  favourite,  Bentinck. 

The  bridal  party  were  received  in  HoUandmtk  ^^aX»x«^Q^a\x^sie^ 
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for  the  prospect  of  peace  tliis  alHance  afforded  the  Dutch.  Maxy, 
though  she  had  three  palaces,  was  grieved  because  there  was  no 
place  for  celebrating  tiie  church  of  England  service  in  any  of 
these  Dutch  residences.  Having  attended  a  meeting  of  Brownists, 
fanatic  sectarians  and  fatalists,  in  high  favour  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  Dr.  Llojd,  her  chaplain,  who  had  connived  at  it,  was 
recalled  by  Charles  11.,  and  Dr.  Ken  was  persuaded  to  succeed 
him  as  her  chaplain  at  the  Hague.  It  was  a  dij£cult  office,  as 
the  prince  behaved  with  hostility  to  every  clergyman  devoted  to 
the  church  of  England.  Lloyd  being  qu^tioned  by  the  late  tutor 
of  the  princess,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  renewed 
her  Sunday  evening  gamblings,  which  Dr.  Lake  has  recorded  with 
grief  in  his  diary. 

The  troubles  in  England  owing  to  the  Titus  Oates  peijuries 
suddenly  broke  out  just  after  Maiy^s  marriage.  The  exile  of  her 
father,  on  account  of  his  Roman  Catholic  religion,  soon  followed. 
He  left  England  with  his  consort,  and  after  a  time  his  two  daugh- 
ters, the  princess  Anne,  the  sister  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and 
the  little  princess  Isabella,  his  daughter  by  the  duchess,  were  per- 
mitted to  join  him.    He  resided  for  a  time  at  Brussels. 

The  princess  of  Orange  had  borne  the  sorrows  of  her  married 
life  with  gentleness  and  patience;  but  her  health  sank,  aud  a 
low,  nervous,  intermittent  fever  threatened  her  life  at  seventeen. 
She  longed  to  see  her  beloved  father ;  and,  at  last,  after  his 
duchess  and  daughters  had  visited  her  at  her  Hague  palace,  she 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  which  produced  such  a 
change  in  her  spirits  that  she  successfully  struggled  through 
the  illness.  They  soon  departed  for  Scotland,  where  the  duke  of 
York  was  appointed  to  keep  court.  The  princess  of  Orange  bore 
them  company  as  far  as  the  Maesland  sluice  at  their  embarkation. 
Here  she  parted  from  her  father  in  agonies  of  tears  and  grief. 
She  never  again  beheld  him ;  and  at  that  time  of  her  life,  how 
she  would  have  recoiled,  could  history  have  unrolled  their  future 
lives  before  her ! 

The  princess  had  surrendered  her  dining-room  as  a  chax>el  to 
the  church  of  England,  and  was  content  to  eat  her  meals  in  a  low 
dusky  room,  such  as  in  England  she  had  seldom  or  perhaps  never 
seen.  Dr.  Hooper  received  the  chaplaincy  when  his  friend  Dr.  Ken 
retired  from  the  Hague.  Mary  pleased  both  these  great  church- 
men by  her  conduct  at  this  time.  She  bore  the  sorrows  of  her 
married  life  with  uncomplaining  sweetness ;  and  though  almost 
in  a  state  of  palace  imprisonment,  excepting  on  public  days,  when, 
for  evident  reasons,  she  appeared  with  the  stately  ceremonial  due 
to  a  princess  near  to  the  English  crown.    At  last  Dr.  Hooper 
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could  no  longer  endure  the  insulting  treatment  of  her  husband, 
and  Dr.  Covel  took  his  place.  Then  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
been  awed  by  the  true  religion  and  grandeur  of  character  in  both 
Ken  and  Hooper,  regularly  commenced  breaking  the  spirit  of 
his  princess.  Oovel  was  equally  sincere  with  his  predecessors, 
but  he  was  a  quaint  oddity,  capable  of  protecting  no  one. 

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  had  hitherto  been 
kept  by  his  descendants  after  the  custom  instituted  by  his  loving 
sister,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  ever  passed  January  30  in 
mourning,  fasting,  and  prayers.  The  prince  of  Orange  entered 
his  wife's  apartment  January  30,  1685,  bade  her  change  her 
mourning  garb  for  the  gayest  dress  she  had,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  public  dinner,  and  then  to  the  Dutch  comedy,  a  species  of 
amusement,  by  the  way,  totally  unfit  for  the  presence  of  any  lady. 
Mary  wept,  but  was  forced  to  comply.  She  rejected  every  dish  at 
the  dinner,  and  remained  tearful  at  the  vulgar  comedy  in  Dutch 
taste. 

The  struggle  left  Mary  sad  and  broken-spirited,  but  not  utterly 
subdued.  She  had  about  her  faithful  English  friends — her  nurse, 
Mrs.  Langford,  and  the  clergyman,  her  husband,  who  both  had 
had  the  personal  care  of  her  from  her  infancy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
son, the  dwarf  painters,  with  whom  she  studied  their  beautiful 
art;  likewise  her  beloved  cradle-companion,  Anne  Trelawny. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  his  mistress  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  YiUiers, 
the  wife  of  Bentinck,  agreed  that  this  domestic  happiness  must 
be  broken  up  before  the  princess  could  aid  in  the  ruin  of  her 
father. 

But  it  was  another  cause  that  turned  her  heart  against  him. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  had  been 
visiting  the  prince  some  time.  His  intentions,  it  was  weU  known, 
were  inimical  to  Mary's  father,  from  whom  he  meant  to  rend  the 
crown.  The  greatest  intimacy  had  always  subsisted  in  childhood 
between  Mary  and  Monmouth  at  the  court  of  her  uncle.  By  the 
orders  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  great  displeasure  of  her 
father,  it  was  now  revived.  Mary,  by  the  command  of  her  hus- 
band, skated  by  day  and  danced  by  night  with  the  handsome 
exile.  Monmouth  was  already  the  husband  of  the  duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  the  richest  heiress  in  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.  Her  he  had  forsaken  for  the  beautiful  Harriet  Wentworth, 
whom  he  declared  was  the  only  woman  whom  he  accounted  his 
wife,  for  he  was  only  a  boy  when  married  to  the  duchess  of 
Buccleugh.  Harriet  Wentworth  was  with  him  at  the  Hague,  and 
appeared  at  Mary's  court,  who  was  compelled  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  receive  and  countenance  her. 
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Meantime,  her  sister  Anne,  left  hj  the  princess  Marj  lying  at 
St.  James's  between  life  and  death  with  the  small-pox,  had  re- 
covered and  grown  np  to  the  age  when  the  hands  of  princesses 
are  solicited  in  marriage.  Anne  Stnart  was  the  indulged  niece 
and  petted  child  of  Charles  IL  and  her  father.  She  was  a  pretty 
brunette,  possessing  no  accomplishments  excepting  some  skill  on 
the  organ  and  guitar ;  her  good  qualities  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced bj  her  devotion  to  high  play,  waste  of  time  at  cards, 
9Lnd  neglect  of  reading,  which  left  her  without  the  power  ol 
spelling  or  writing  good  English.  Her  blind  partiality  to  Sarali 
Jennings,  now  married  to  her  father's  favourite,  John  Churchill, 
rendered  her  a  puppet  in  their  hands. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king's  first  cousin  Sophia  (youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia),  made  his  appearance 
at  the  English  court  as  the  suitor  of  the  princess  Anne.  Her 
father  and  the  king  received  him  very  kindly  into  family  intimacy. 
It  was  1680,  when  the  popish  plot  was  at  its  height,  which  caused 
suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  wooer  of  the  instability  of  the  crown 
of  Stuart;  so  Anne  and  the  future  Greorge  L  did  not  become 
man  and  wife.  A  very  clever  letter  is  extant  from  him,  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother  Sophia,  describing  his  reception,  and  how 
the  English  cut  off  the  head  of  lord  Stafford  with  "no  more 
remorse  than  that  of  a  pullet."  Anne  was  exceedingly  mortified 
at  the  retreat  of  her  wooer,  though  he  was  scai'cely  five  feet  in 
height.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  an  immense  objection  to 
the  match,  kindly  negotiated  a  marriage  between  him  and  the 
beautiful  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  to  George  duke  of  Zell,  uncle 
to  the  prince  of  Hanover.  It  proved  the  most  wretched  marriage 
modem  history  records ;  therefore  the  lady  Anne  Stuart  escaped 
great  miBcry.  Afterwards,  the  accomplished  lord  Mulgrave,  the 
court  poet,  made  love  secretly  to  Anne.  Sarah  Churchill  stole 
some  letters  of  the  lovers,  and  showed  them  to  Charles  II.,  v^ho 
gave  Mulgrave  a  commission  to  Tangiers,  and  provided  a  spouse 
for  the  princess  without  delay.  Anne  never  discovered  her  fa- 
vourite's treachery.  The  choice  of  Charles  II.  for  his  niece  Anne 
fell  on  a  near  kinsman,  younger  brother  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  marriage  was  as  istasteful  to  William  of  Orange  as  any 
other,  because,  although  he  had  no  children  by  Mary,  he  was,  if 
her  sister  could  be  kept  single,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  without  the  trouble  of  any  intrigues. 

Marriage  between  the  lady  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  formally  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  May,  1683. 
George  had  formerly  been  distinguished  by  his  gallant  rescue 
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of  Ids  brother  king  Christiem,  who  had,  during  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  been  made  prisoner,  when  prince 
George  cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  the  Swedes,  and 
delivered  his  royal  brother.  It  was  considered  desirable  that 
he  should  remain  at  the  court  of  England,  without  taking  his 
wife  to  Denmark.  Prince  George  arrived  in  London  in  July, 
1683 ;  he  dined  publicly  at  Whitehall  with  the  royal  family, 
and  was  seen  by  crowds  of  people.  Evelyn,  thus  describes 
him:  "I  saw  prince  George,  July  25;  he  has  the  Danish' 
countenance,  blonde;  of  few  words,  spake  French  ill,  seemed 
somewliat  heavy,  is  reported  valiant."  The  marriage  of  the 
princess  Anne  took  place  at  St.  James's  chapel,  on  St.  Anne's 
day,  July  28,  1683,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Her  uncle, 
Charles  II.,  gave  her  away;  queen  Catharine,  the  duchess  of 
York,  and  the  duke  of  York,  were  present.  Unlike  the  private 
marriage  of  the  weeping  princess  Mary,  which  took  place  in  her 
own  bedchamber,  the  bridal  of  Anne  of  York  and  George  of 
Denmark  was  brilliant  with  light  and  joyous  company.  The 
people  kindled  bonfires  at  their  doors ;  and  in  return  wine-con- 
duits and  shows  were  provided  for  them ;  and  the  bells  of  every 
church  in  London  rang  aU  night.  King  Charles  settled  on  his 
niece,  by  act  of  parliament,  20,000Z.  per  annum,  and  from  his  own 
purse  purchased  and  presented  to  her,  for  a  residence,  that  adjunct 
to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  which  was  called  the  Cockpit  (formerly 
its  theatre). 

Sarah  Churchill  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one  of  the 
ladi«8  of  the  newly- wedded  princess.  Anne  requested  her  father's 
permission  to  that  effect,  which  was  instantly  granted. 

*'  One  day  she  proposed  to  me,"  wrote  Sarah  Churchill,  of  the 
princess  Anne,  "  that  whenever  I  should  be  absent  from  her,  we 
might,  in  our  letters,  write  ourselves  by  the  feigned  names  of 
Morley  and  Fi'eeman.  My  frank,  open  temper  naturally  led  me  to 
pitch  upon  Freeman,  the  princess  took  the  other."  These  names 
were  extended  to  the  spouses  of  the  ladies,  and  were  adopted  by 
prince  George  of  Denmark  and  colonel  Churchill.  Other  sobriquets 
were  given  to  the  father  and  family  of  the  princess ;  which  sub- 
sequently masked  their  titles  in  the  series  of  dark  political  in- 
trigues guided  by  Sarah  Churchill  in  the  Revolution. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.,  February  6,  1685,  and  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne  were  announced  by  James  II.  affectionately 
to  his  daughter  Mary ;  he  did  not  write  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  letter  arrived  at  the  Hague  when  the  princess  dined  in  public. 
The  prince  took  it  from  his  consort,  and  read  it  aloud  to  the 
Diitchmen  present,  as  if  addressed  to  himself.    Monmouth  van- 
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isbed  from  the  Hagne  by  nigbt,  and  was  not  beard  of  nntil  be 
had  landed  in  the  west  of  England  the  next  June,  proclaiming 
himself  king,  and  denouncing  James  11.  as  the  murderer  of 
Charles  II.    His  fall  and  execution  followed  his  rebellion. 

William  was  not  only  very  uncivil  to  Mary's  English  chaplains, 
but  most  suspicious  of  them.  One  day  be  intercepted  a  letter 
from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Covel  to  the  British  ambassador  at  his  own 
court.  He  scrupled  not  to  break  the  seal,  but  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  it  was  written  in  cipher  which  baffled  his 
curiosity.  When  he  returned  to  Dierin,  where  Dr.  Oovel  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  princess,  William  possessed  himself  of  the  key 
to  the  doctor's  cipher,  and  by  that  means  made  out  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  him.  It 
represented  the  hopeless  slavery  to  which  the  poor  princess  was 
reduced,  and  the  evil  influence  of  the  Villiers  sisters  in  her  court. 
William  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  and  demanded  vengeance  on  the  writer. 
He  also  made  this  discovery  an  excuse  for  dismissing  all  the 
faithful  and  beloved  English  attendants  of  poor  Mary.  Among 
these  were  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Langford,  whose  husband  was  the 
second  chaplain  in  her  chapel,  and,  to  the  excessive  anguish  of 
the  princess,  Anne  Trelawny,  who  had  been  her  beloved  friend 
from  her  crjidle.  Dr.  Oovel  escorted  the  indignant  and  loving 
domestics  of  his  piincess  home.  The  ends  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  now  gained  j  his  friendless  wife  fell  entirely  into  his  power. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Spain  and  France,  after  a  few  years'  breathing-time,  were  again 
threatening  to  go  to  wai\  William  of  Orange,  engaged  as  the 
generalissimo  .of  the  first,  induced  the  United  States  to  fit  out  for 
service  all  the  ships,  his  imcle's  victories  had  left  them,  in  aid  of 
Spain.  Louis  XIV.,  in  prepai'ation  for  the  coming  storm,  had 
not  only  depiived  his  Protestant  subjects  of  their  religious  liberty, 
but  subjected  them  to  cruel  torments  on  their  disapproval  of 
Roman  Catholic  rites,  for  he  began  his  dragonades  as  early  as  1685. 
James  II.  received  the  ill-treated  refugees  with  great  kindness,  and 
allowed  for  their  sustenance  the  noble  sum  of  50,000Z.,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  worship.  The  kiog  likewise  intimated 
his  desire  that  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  should  keep  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Hitherto,  they  had  most  unwillingly  complied. 
James  II.  sent  his  friend  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  philan- 
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tliropist,  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  in  January,  1686,  to 
convince  them  by  his  eloquence  of  the  propriety  of  his  abolishing 
all  laws  tending  to  persecution.  On  which  the  prince  declared, 
"  he  would  lose  all  the  revenues  and  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  his  wife  was  heiress,  before  the  penal 
laws  should  be  abolished."  The  princess  echoed  his  words ;  and 
with  sharpness  of  tone,  for  which  Penn  was  unprepared,  afiOumed, 
"  that  if  ever  she  had  the  power,  she  would  make  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics  firmer  than  those  of  queen  Elizabeth." 
From  that  moment  began  the  enmity  of  the  Orange  party  against 
William  Penn,  which  has,  indeed,  caused  some  shallow  calumnies 
to  be  adopted  against  him  by  a  modem  historian.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  less  violent  than  his  consort,  and  astutely  endeavoured 
to  bargain  with  Penn,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  "  that  king 
James  should  allow  his  daughter  a  pension  of  48,000Z.  per  annum." 
James  II.  was  rich,  and  free  from  debt,  either  public  or  private ; 
but  he  said, "  he  must  first  ascertain  clearly  that  this  large  income, 
if  he  sent  it  out  of  the  country,  would  not  be  used  against  himseK." 

The  more  inimical  Mary  became,  the  more  affection  did  the 
princess  Anne  receive  from  her  father.  Her  Danish  marriage 
was  happy,  and  productive  of  offspiing.  Her  third  daughter  was 
bom.  May,  1686,  at  Windsor  castle.  All  her  children  were  carried 
off  by  infantile  diseases ;  yet  hope  existed  that  their  loss  would 
be  soon  supplied. 

The  princess  was  munificently  endowed  by  her  father  with 
32,000?.  per  annum ;  yet,  whether  by  her  own  high  play^^  or  gifts 
to  her  favourite  Sarah,  now  Lady  Churchill,  she  had  been  found 
every  Christmas  overwhelmed  in  debt.  Her  father  had  relieved  her 
twice,  but  finding,  in  1686,  that  she  was  7000Z.  in  debt,  he  one  day 
walked  into  her  boudoir  so  unexpectedly  that  lady  ChurchiU 
and  lady  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  Yilliers  sisters),  had  only  just 
time  to  shut  themselves  into  a  closet,  where  Anne  permitted  them 
to  remain  as  eavesdroppers,  listening  to  the  confidential  communi- 
cation of  her  father.  The  king  reminded  her  **  that  he  had  made 
her  a  noble  allowance,  and  that  he  had  twice  cheerfidly  paid  her 
debts;  but  that  now  he  was  convinced  that  she  had  some  one 
about  her  for  whose  sake  she  plimged  herseK  into  inconveniences. 
Of  these,  his  paternal  affection  was  willing  once  more  to  relieve 
her,  but  she  must  observe  more  economy  for  the  future."  The 
princess  Anne  only  answered  her  father  with  tears.  The  moment 
king  James  departed,  out  burst  the  two  spies,  lady  Ohui'chill  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  madam  !  all  this  is  owing  to  that  old  rascal,  your 
imcle !"  Ladies  are  unwise  to  suffer  their  women  to  call  their 
uncles  or  fathers  "old  rascals."    This  abused  uncle,  Lawi'cnce 
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Hjde,  was  a  lord  treasurer,  of  whose  honesty  the  flonrishing 
revenue  of  a  lightl j-tazed  country,  then  without  national  debt,  bore 
honourable  witness. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  1687-8  brought  intelligence  which 
roused  the  princess  Anne  and  her  miniature  court  to  apprehension 
that  the  reversionary  prospect  of  her  wearing,  one  day,  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  might  be  altogether  obscured  by  the  birth  of  an 
heir-apparent.  For  thanks  were  oflfered  up  in  all  churches  'in 
England  because  the  queen  expected  offspring.  There  were  few 
persons  at  the  court  of  James  but  were  playing  the  parts  of  spies, 
corresponding  with  the  Orange  court.  Many,  not  aware  of  what 
their  acquaintances*were  about,  wrote  exceedingly  bitterly  against 
each  other.  At  the  head  of  James  n.'s  enemies  figures  his  be- 
loved Anne.  A  malicious  pen  did  Anne  hold  in  her  youth: 
her  chief  hatred  was  towards  the  queen,  her  stepmother,  and 
lady  Sunderland.  The  two  sisters  had  nicknames  for  their  father 
and  his  queen,  who,  in  their  correspondence,  were  spoken  of  as 
"  Mansel  and  Mansel's  wife  ;*'  the  prime-minister,  Sunderland,  and 
his  countess  were  "  Rogers  and  Rogers'  wife."  Sunderland  and 
his  wife  had  been  foremost  among  the  secret  agents  aiding  the 
machinations  of  William  and  Mary.  He  affected  to  be  a  convert 
to  the  church  of  Rome ;  she  outdid  even  the  king's  daughters  in 
their  zeal  for  the  church  of  England.  The  gist  of  Anne's  letters 
was  that  the  queen's  expectation  was  delusive  to  the  nation ;  and 
that  she  meant  to  impose  upon  the  English  a  supposititious  son,  to 
be  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic ;  for  Anne  declared  that  if  the 
babe  was  not  a  girl  she  never  would  believe  otherwise.  Of  course, 
as  the  child  must  have  been  either  girl  or  boy,  the  assertion  was 
absurd  indeed.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  more  reserved  and 
less  coarse  in  her  expressions;  for,  indeed,  Anne's  letters  are 
irreclaimably  vulgar  in  their  expressions. 

A  few  days  before  Trinity  Sunday,  1688,  king  James  had  re- 
markably exasperated  his  people  by  sending  to  the  Tower  seven 
prelates.  The  point  of  dispute  was,  that  the  king  abolished  the 
penal  laws  against  all  nonconformists  to  the  church  of  England 
whatsoever ;  but  he  did  it  by  his  royal  authority  and  an  act  of 
privy  council,  not  by  consent  of  parliament.  Sancrof  t,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  six  other  prelates,  considered  this  an  uncon- 
stitutional proceeding,  and  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  reading 
the  declaration  from  their  pulpits,  or  to  promulgate  it  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  The  king  lost  his  temper,  and  dismissed  them 
angrily.  Unfortunately,  the  petition  was  printed  and  published. 
This  greatly  offended  the  king,  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Tower  for 
refusing  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  to  answer  to  a  charge 
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of  liigli  treason.  Sancroft's  companions  in  the  Tower  were 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely;  White,  bishop  of  Peterborough;  Lake, 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Trelawny, 
bishop  of  Bristol;  and  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph.  Ken  had  formerly 
been  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  These 
prelates  were  only  confined  for  seven  days.  During  Sancroft's 
incarceration  the  princess  of  Orange  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
correspondence  by  letter,  to  gain  him  as  her  partizan;  but  no 
flattery  could  obtain  from  Sancroft  one  factious  complaint. 

The  unfortunate  son  of  James  IL  and  Mary  Beatrice  made 
his  entrance  into  a  world  which  proved  so  very  adverse  to  him,  at 
the  unlucky  time  the  king  his  father  had  outraged  public  opinion 
by  sending  the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was  bom  on  the  mom- 
mg  of  Trinity  Sunday,  June  10, 1688.  The  princess  Anne  had 
betaken  herseK  to  Bath,  on  pretence  of  her  situation  needing  the 
waters,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  present  at  the  queen's 
accouchement.     She  wrote  to  her  sister  in  the  following  strain : — 

**  After  all  this,  'tis  possible  it  may  h&  her  child  [the  queen's],  but  where  one 
believes  it,  a  thousand  do  not.  For  my  part,  except  they  do  giye  very  plain 
demonstrations  (which  'ds  almost  impossible  now),  I  shall  evei*  be  of  the  number 
of  the  unbelievers.  I  don't  find  that  people  are  at  all  disheartened,  but  seem  all  of 
a  mind,  which  is  a  very  comfortaJbie  thing  at  such  a  time  as  this" 

Thus  the  princess  Anne  affirms  of  herself,  that  she  found  it  "  a 
very  comfortable  thing  "  for  everybody  to  believe  that  her  father 
could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  imposing  a  spurious  heir,  not  only 
on  his  country,  but  on  himself  and  his  family.  When  the  crown 
coveted  by  Anne  had  been  burning  on  her  brow  for  a  few  years, 
her  ideas  of  the  comforts  arising  from  gratified  ambition  were 
different. 

Not  all  the  inquiries  of  the  privy-council,  which  the  king 
summoned  to  discuss  the  disputed  identity  of  his  heir,  could  be 
more  conclusive  than  the  correspondence  still  extant  of  these 
sisters. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  questioned  by  Anne  at  Mary's  request,  was  on 
elderly  lady,  of  the  established  religion.  She  belonged  to  the 
royal  household,  and  had  been  present  with  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  when  both  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  bom. 
At  a  subsequent  period  she  more  solemnly  attested  to  Anne  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  as  much  the  son  of  the  queen  as  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  York. 

The  tender  and  friendly  letters  Mary  received  from  home  by 
every  post,  written  either  by  her  father  or  his  qneen,  were  em- 
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barrassing ;  for  she  bad  been  given  no  feasible  reason  for  resent 
ment,  and  it  was  difl&cult  to  repulse  the  tone  of  family  affection. 
It  was  observed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  not  constantly 
the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  his  sister  Mary  in  her  chapel  at  the 
Hague.  When  her  father  heard  of  this  neglect  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  in  which  he  asked  his  daughter  the  difficult 
question  of  "  what  offence  had  been  given  ?" 

Mary  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  her  father  until  a  few 
days  before  the  Dutch  fleet  and  army  sailed  which  was  to  invade 
him.  She  constantly  affirmed  to  him  that  it  was  destined  against 
Prance.  James  persisted  in  believing  her,  insomuch  that  he  sent 
his  faithful  friend  Bevil  Shelton,  the  late  envoy  to  Holland,  to  the 
Tower,  for  insisting  that  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  meant 
invasion.  When  at  last  no  self-delusion  could  remain,  James 
wrote  to  his  still-beloved  child  this  letter,  still  extant : — 

Kl'SQ  JAMES  TO  HIS   DAUGHTER  MARY. 

**  Whitehall,  Oct.  9,  1688. 
**  I  had  no  letter  from  you  by  the  last  post,  which  you  see  does  not  hinder  me 
from  writing  to  you  now,  not  knowing,  ceilainly,  what  may  have  hindered  you 
from  doing  it  I  easily  believe  you  may  be  embarrassed  how  to  write  to  me,  now 
that  the  nnjust  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  invading  me  is  so  public.  And 
though  I  know  you  are  a  good  wife,  and  ought  to  be  so,  yet  for  the  same  reason  I 
must  believe  you  will  be  still  as  good  a  daughter  to  a  father  that  has  always  loved 
you  so  tenderly,  and  that  has  never  done  the  least  thing  to  make  you  doubt  it,  I 
shall  say  no  more,  and  believe  you  very  uneasy  all  this  time,  for  the  concern  you 
must  have  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  shall  still  find  me  kind  to  you,  if  you 
desire  it.'* 

While  James  II.  was  thus  writing  to  the  elder  princess,  his 
faithful  brother-in-law,  Clarendon,  was  labouring  to  awaken  some 
filial  feelings  in  the  obtuse  mind  of  his  niece,  Anne.  It  was  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  he  could  obtain  any  conference  with  her. 
The  council  had  concluded  the  inquiry  respecting  the  birth  of  the 
prince.  Anne  was  dressing  for  church,  her  women  were  about 
her,  and  all  were  loud  in  mirth  and  joke  when  lord  Clarendon 
entered.  "  Fine  discourse,"  she  exclaimed  to  him  before  her 
servants,  "you  heard  at  council  yesterday;"  and  then  she  made 
herself  very  merry  with  the  whole  affair,  laughing  loud  and  long ; 
her  women  put  in  their  jests.  Her  uncle  was  disgusted.  **  I 
whispered,"  he  says,  in  his  diary,  "  to  request  that  she  woiild  give 
me  leave  to  speak  with  her  in  private.  '  It  grows  late,'  replied 
the  princess,  *  and  I  must  hasten  to  prayers ;  but  you  can  come  at 
any  time,  except  this  afternoon.'  In  the  evening  my  brother 
Lawrence  was  with  mo.    I  begged  him  to  go  and  talk  to  Anne. 
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*  It  will  signify  nothing,' "  empliatically  replied  the  other  uncle  of 
the  princess.  At  this  time  the  Dut<jh  fleet  had  been  injured  by 
storms,  and  put  back.  The  wish  of  lord  Clarendon,  in  seeking 
interviews  with  his  niece,  was  to  awaken  her  filial  aflection,  and  to 
induce  her  to  become  the  mediatrix  between  the  king  and  his 
people  that  her  infant  brother  might  be  brought  up  in  the  church 
of  England.  Clarendon  dreaded  as  much  danger  to  that  beloved 
church  from  the  prince  who  aspired  to  be  its  head,  as  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  head  then  in  authority. 

The  invading  fleet  was  refitted,  and  the  final  embarkation  of  the 
piince  of  Orange  took  place,  November  1,  1688.  Mary  wept 
bitterly  when  she  parted  from  her  husband.  She  shut  herself  up 
afterwards,  and  would  not  appear  on  her  day  of  dining  publicly  at 
the  Hague  palace.  From  the  lofty  turrets  of  that  Gothic  palace 
the  .tradition  declares  she  watched  the  fleet  depart  from  the  Biill, 
which  was  to  invade  her  sire.  The  prince  of  Orange  arrived 
safely  in  Torbay  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  "the  Gun- 
powder Plot."  This  day  was  likewise  the  anniversary  of  his 
marriage  with  Mary.  The  prince  landed  at  Broxholme,  near 
Torbay,  November  5.  When  he  perceived  that  all  around  was 
quiet,  and  no  symptoms  of  opposition  to  his  landing,  he  said  to 
Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  with  him.  "  Now,  ought  not  I  to  believe  in 
predestination  ?" 

Meantime  Anne  was  waiting  news  from  her  husband,  who  had, 
in  seeming  friendship,  departed  with  her  father  to  join  his  army 
near  Salisbury.  Tidings  soon  came  that  prince  George  had 
deserted  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  lord 
Churchill  and  several  others  trusted  by  the  king.  Anne  had  the 
week  before  written  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  announcing  their 
intentions ;  and  when  she  heard  they  had  been  successfully  carried 
out,  she  prepared  for  her  own  flight  with  her  favourite  Lady 
Churchill,  to  her  father's  enemy.  She  was  at  her  own  house,  the 
Cockpit,  in  St.  James's.  There  she  pretended  to  go  to  bed  early  on 
the  Sunday  evening,  but  watched  privily  with  her  women.  When 
one  struck — ^the  hour  of  appointment — she  stole  down  into  the 
park,  where  she  met  lord  Dorset,  who  conducted  her  to  the  next 
outlet  into  the  road,  where  they  found  a  hackney  coach,  attended 
by  her  tutor,  Compton  bishop  of  London,  disguised  as  a  footman. 
Betaking  themselves  to  lord  Dorset's  house  at  Waltham  forest, 
the  whole  party  gained  the  Leicester  road.  Finally,  prince  George 
met  his  consort  at  Oxford,  where  she  entered,  escorted  by  several 
thousand  of  the  midland  nobility  and  their  tenants;  her  tutor 
the  bishop,  in  jack-boots,  and  with  broadsword,  riding  at  the  head, 
with  a  purple  banner,  testifying  attachment  to  Protestantism. 
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When  the  king  heard  of  the  desertion  and  enmity  of  Anne,  he 
exclaimed :  "  God  help  me  1  my  own  child  has  forsaken  me." 

Violei^t  effusions  of  blood  burst  from  his  mouth ;  so  frequently 
did  the  haemorrhages  return,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried 
from  the  army,  nearly  in  a  helpless  state,  to  London.  From  that 
hour  he  lost  aU  interest  in  the  struggle  for  regality.  Anne  he 
found  was  gone,  and  that  the  queen  had  been  broken  in  upon  and 
insulted,  imder  pret^ice  that  she  had  made  away  with  the  prin- 
cess, who  had  left  for  him  a  letter  of  excuse  for  her  flight,  in 
great  contrast  with  that  written  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Both 
are  extant,  and  may  be  compared  by  any  one  desirous  of  truth. 
The  escape  of  the  queen  with  her  infant  to  France,  and  the  de- 
parture of  James  himself  nex*  occurred. 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  advanced  as  far  as  Abingdon;  he  could 
not  conceal  his  joy  when  he  heard  of  his  uncle's  departure,  who 
was,  however,  brought  back  again,  and  received  with  such  excessive 
joy  in  London,  that  if  his  army  had  not  been  disbanded  by  his 
almost  mortal  illness,  and  if  he  could  have  endured  kindred  civil 
war,  a  counter-revolution  might  have  taken  place.  As  it  was,  his 
Bon-in-law  advanced  with  his  disciplined  army  of  15,000  foreign 
mercenaries,  sent  orders  to  his  father-in-law  to  quit  Whitehall, 
and  retire  to  Ham  house.  James  said,  **  The  step  of  a  king  from 
his  prison  to  his  grave  is  a  short  one;"  and  departed  on  the 
stormy  evening  of  December  19  from  Whitehall  stairs  in  a  flshing- 
boat  for  the  coast  of  France — an  act  little  in  unison  with  the 
chorus  of  personal  cowardice  with  which  purchased  or  pensioned 
historians  assail  the  hero  of  several  hard-fought  naval  battles. 
James  committed  the  great  seal  to  the  bosom  of  the  Thames, 
not,  as  interested  partizans  say,  to  impede  public  business,  but  to 
prevent  its  being  appended  injuriously  to  public  documents. 

No  leave-taking  ever  passed  between  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  unfortunate  father ;  they  had  had  their  last  meeting  in  this 
world,  spoken  their  last  words,  and  looked  upon  each  other  for 
the  last  time.  'No  effort  did  Anne  make,  cherished  and  indulged 
as  she  had  ever  been,  to  see  her  father  ere  he  went  forth  for  ever. 
Yet  there  had  never  arisen  the  slightest  disagreement  between 
them ;  no  angry  chiding  regarding  their  creeds ;  no  offence  had 
ever  been  given  her  but  the  existence  of  her  hapless  brother. 
Had  she  taken  the  neutral  part  of  retirement  from  the  public  eye 
while  her  royal  father  was  yet  in  England — ill,  imhappy,  and  a 
prisoner — ^her  conduct  could  not  have  drawn  down  the  contempt- 
uous comment  which  it  did  from  an  eye-witness. 

"King  James  went  down  the  river  in  a  most  tempestuous 
evening,  not  without  actual  danger.    On  that  same  evening,  of 
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almost  tragic  interest,  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  with  lady 
Churchill,  both  covered  with  orange  ribbons,  went  in  one  of  his 
coaches,  attended  by  his  guards,  triumphantly  to  the  playhouse." 
"I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her,"  says  Clarendon,  "that  many 
good  people  were  troubled  to  find  that  she  was  no  more  concerned 
for  her  father's  misfortunes ;  for  when  the  news  came  of  his  final 
departure,  she  called  for  cards,  and  was  merry."  Anne  replied, 
**  Those  who  made  such  reflections  on  her  actions  did  her  wrong ; 
but  it  was  true  that  she  did  call  for  cards  then,  because  she  was 
accustomed  to  play,  and  she  hated  affected  constraint.'*  "And 
does  your  royal  highness  think  that  trouble  for  your  father's 
misfortunes  coidd  be  interpreted  as  an  affected  constraint  ?"  was 
the  stem  rejoinder  from  her  uncle.  "  But,"  adds  he,  in  comment, 
"  with  all  this,  she  was  not  one  jot  moved." 

Many  and  stormy  were  the  debates  that  ensued  during  the 
winter  in  "  the  convention,"  as  it  was  called,  of  lords  and  commons, 
who  sat  in  debate  together.  The  kingly  office  was  declared  vacant 
only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Subsequently,  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  were  elected  as  joint  sovereigns,  that  is  to  say, 
king  and  queen-regnant,  and  James  II.  and  his  heirs  excluded  for 
ever.  Mary  was  then  permitted  by  her  spouse  to  approach  the 
British  dominions.  Anne's  party  were  malcontent,  because  her 
Buccessional  rights  were  compromised  by  the  royalty  of  William, 
who  had,  moreover,  benefit  of  survivorship  in  case  he  outlived 
her  sister.  The  majority  of  one  against  king  James  absent-^ 
his  invader  remaining  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined  foreign  army  in 
the  midst  of  the  realm — was  rightly  considered  as  an  alarming 
minority;  therefore  Anne  remained  quiescent,  in  wholesome  dread 
of  her  father's  return.  Great  rejoicings  were  made  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  night,  February  10, 1688-9,  when  it  was  signalled  that 
the  new  queen's  fleet  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Bonfires 
blazed  throughout  London  streets ;  the  Orange  partizans  dressed 
a  puppet  to  represent  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  II.,  casting 
it  into  the  flames,  to  testify  their  hatred  to  their  queen's  rivals 
the  first  time  history  has  to  record  the  execution  of  a  babe  in 
effigy. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  swiftest  gales  that  ever  speeded  a  f ayoorite  of  f ortone  to  the 
possession  of  a  throne  attended  Mary  princess  of  Orange,  in  her 
short  transit  from  the  port  of  the  Brill  to  the  mouth  of  her  native 
Thames.  She  brought  in  her  train  her  domestic  rival,  Elizabeth 
YiUiers,  whom  she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  expel  from  her 
household.  WilHam  of  Orange  had  not  dared  to  outrage  publio 
opinion  in  England  by  making  this  woman  the  companion  of  his 
expedition  against  his  consort's  father ;  but  as  he  by  no  xneans 
intended  to  break  his  connection  with  her,  Mary  was  doomed  to  the 
mortification  of  chaperoning  her  from  Holland.  The  royal  barge 
of  her  exiled  father  was  waiting  for  the  new  queen  at  Greenwich 
palace  stairs ;  and,  amidst  choruses  of  welcome  from  vast  crowds, 
and  accompanied  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  she  was 
rowed  to  Whitehall  palace,  and  took  possession.  She  entered 
Whitehall  "jolly  as  to  a  wedding,"  wrote  an  eye-witness, "  seeming 
quite  transport^  with  joy."  "  Queen  Mary  wanted  bowela,**  re- 
cords lady  Churchill ;  "  of  this  she  gave  unquestionable  proof  the 
first  day  she  came  to  Whitehall.  She  ran  about  it,  looking  into 
every  closet  and  conveniency,  and  turning  up  the  quilts  of  the 
beds,  just  as  people  do  at  an  inn,  with  no  sort  of  concern  in  her 
appearance.  Although  at  the  time  I  was  extremely  caressed  by 
her,  I  thought  this  strange  aud  unbecoming  conduct ;  for,  what- 
ever necessity  there  was  of  deposing  king  James,  he  was  still  her 
father,  who  had  been  lately  driven  from  that  very  chamber,  and 
from  that  bed ;  and  if  she  felt  no  tenderness,  at  least,  she  might 
have  felt  grave  at  so  melancholy  a  reverse  of  fortune.  But  I 
kept  these  thoughts  in  my  own  breast,  not  even  imparting  them 
to  my  mistress,  the  princess  Anne,  to  whom  I  could  say  anything." 
"  She  rose  early  in  the  morning,"  resumes  Evelyn,  who  had  a 
relative  in  waiting  on  her,  "and  in  her  undress,  before  her 
women  were  up,  went  about  from  room  to  room,  to  see  the 
conveniences  of  Whitehall ;  and  within  a  night  or  two  sat  down 
to  basset — a  gambling  game  so  called.  She  smiled  upon  all,  and 
talked  to  everybody,  so  that  no  change  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  at  court  as  to  queens,  save  that  she  went  to  our  prayers." 
She  seized  the  personal  property  her  stepmother  had  left  behind 
her.  Evelyn  was  scandalized  at  seeing  it  in  her  possession. 
Her  old  father  had  sent  by  Mr.  Hayes — a  servant  kinder  to  him 
than  his  own  child — a  request  for  his  clothes,  which  her  uncle, 
lord  Clarendon,  with  a  sad  and  sore  heart,  observes  "  was  utterly 
neglected." 
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The  morrow  was  appointed  for  the  proclamation  in  London 
of  the  elected  sovereigns ;  it  was  Ash  Wednesday.  The  day  was 
most  inclement,  and  with  dismal  downpouring  of  rain.  AU 
London  was,  however,  astii%  and  the  new  queen  earlier  than  any 
one.  About  noon,  February  13, 1688-9,  William  and  Mary  pro- 
ceeded in  state  dresses,  but  without  any  diadems,  from  the 
interior  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  to  the  Banqueting-house. 
Here  they  received  a  deputation  from  the  convention  of  parlia- 
ment, inviting  them  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and 
they  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  after  which  they  were  proclaimed 
as  William  III.  and  Mary  II.,  king  and  queen  of  England.  But 
queen  Mary  was  neither  so  much  engrossed  by  her  inquisition 
into  the  state  of  the  chattels  her  father  had  left  in  his  apart- 
ments, nor  by  the  triumph  of  her  accession  on  that  memorable 
Ash  Wednesday,  as  to  leave  neglected  a  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
whereby  she  trusted  to  sound  the  intentions  of  archbishop 
Bancroft ;  she  despatched  two  of  her  chaplains  to  Lambeth,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  important  proclamation-day,  to  crave  for  her 
his  blessing.  "  Tell  your  princess,"  answered  the  uncompromising 
primate, "  first  to  ask  her  father's  blessing ;  without  that,  mine 
would  be  useless." 

A  second  globe,  sceptre,  and  sword  were  made  for  queen  Mary. 
The  coronation-oath  was  altered  to  its  present  fonn.  Just  before 
the  new  sovereigns  entered  Westminster-hall  for  their  joint  coro- 
nation, Api'il  11,  1689,  news  arrived  of  the  landing  of  James  II. 
in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  taken  peaceable  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Londonderry.  At  the  same 
moment  lord  Nottingham  delivered  to  queen  Mary  the  first  letter 
her  father  had  written  to  her  since  the  invasion.  It  was  an  awful 
one,  and  the  time  of  its  reception  made  it  more  so.  King  James 
wrote,  "  That  hitherto  he  had  made  all  fatherly  excuses  for  what 
had  been  done,  and  had  wholly  attributed  her  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion to  obedience  to  her  husband ;  but  the  act  of  being  crowned 
was  in  her  own  power,  and  if  she  were  crowned  while  he  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  were  living,  the  curses  of  an  outraged  father 
would  light  upon  her,  as  well  as  of  that  God  who  had  commanded 
duty  to  parents."  If  queen  Mary  were  not  confounded  by  this 
letter,  king  William  certainly  was.  Lord  Nottingham,  an  eye- 
witness, declares  that  king  William  said,  "that  he  had  done 
nothing  but  with  her  approval."  Instated  by  the  news,  the 
queen  recriminated,  "  that  if  her  father  regained  his  authority, 
her  husband  might  thank  himself,  for  letting  him  go  as  lie  did,*' 
James  II.  then  believed,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  his  daughter 
wished  that  some  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated  against  him." 
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These  tidings  readied  the  princess  Anne  likewise  while  she 
was  dressing  for  the  coronation.  The  prospects  of  the  Orange 
party  seemed  gloomy.  Anne's  ladies  meditated  how  they  should 
make  their  peace  if  king  James  were  restored.  Mrs.  Dawson  was 
there,  who  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  prince  of 
Wales.  The  princess  Anne  asked  her,  "  whether  she  believed  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  her  brother  or  not  ?" — "  He  is,  madam,  as 
surely  your  brother,  the  son  of  the  king  [James],  and  his  queen, 
as  you  are  his  child  by  the  late  duchess  of  York ;  and  I  speak 
what  I  know,  for  I  was  the  first  person  who  received  ye  both 
in  my  arms." 

The  double  coronation  took  double  time;  odd  accidents  oc- 
curred throughout ;  neither  monarch  had  the  smallest  coin  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  oflTering ;  only  four  bishops  chose  to  be 
present ;  and  such  delays  took  place  that  the  entrance  of  Dymock, 
the  champion,  took  place  at  the  banquet  in  the  twilight.  An  old 
woman  on  crutches  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd,  and,  seizing  the  glove 
of  the  challenger,  left  a  challenge  inviting  the  right  to  be  fought 
out  in  Hyde  Park  next  day,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 
K'o  coronation  took  place  for  Scotland ;  the  regalia  was  enclosed 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  which  the  duke  of  Gordon  then  held  out  for 
James  II.  Three  commissioners  travelled  to  London  in  a  post- 
chaise,  bringing  from  Edinburgh  a  charter  thought  satisfactory 
by  their  clients ;  and  the  monarchs  signing  it,  swore  to  observe  it, 
and  received,  in  return,  oaths  for  as  much  Scottish  loyalty  as 
these  commissioners  could  make  over  to  them.  But  the  victory 
of  Killicrankie,  won  by  Dundee  for  James  II.,  was  the  earliest 
tidings  which  came  to  London  from  the  Highlands.  The  triumph 
of  the  French  over  the  English  fleet  at  Bantry  bay  was  caused 
by  the  dreadful  provisions  and  bad  ammunition  with  which  the 
corrupt  ojficials,  released  from  the  vigilance  of  the  sailor-king, 
had  furnished  the  fleet. 

A  national  debt  of  three  millions,  nevertheless,  had  in  six  months 
been  run  up,  as  yet  unpaid.  Dissensions  soon  after  began  between 
the  royal  sisters.  William  had  promised  Anne  if  she  waived  her 
precedence  to  him  in  the  succession  to  give  her  the  luxurious 
apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  at  Whitehall.  Mary 
refused  compliance.  Likewise  he  had  promised  Anne  an  in- 
crease of  the  noble  pension  her  father  had  paid  her.  After  the 
coronation,  the  queen  informed  her  sister  that  no  one  on  the 
continent  ever  heard  of  separate  revenues  to  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  families.  That  she  could  dine  at  her  table,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  accept  any  funds  for  her  privy  purse  that  could  be 
spared.    Anne  was  in  despair,  but  not  in  a  situation  consistent 
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with  contention.  She  retired  to  Hampton  Court  with  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  very  amusing  are  the  anecdotes  recorded  by  her 
favoui'ite  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch-bom  king  at  his  own 
table. 

At  Hampton  Court,  Anne  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  July  24, 
1689.  He  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king  and 
queen  stood  sponsors  for  him ;  and  he  was  generally  considered  the 
son  of  their  adoption,  and  heir  of  the  revolutionary  settlement 
of  the  British  empire.  Lord  Churchill,  although  created  by  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Marlborough,  and  given  rich  court  places,  brought 
the  distress  of  the  princess  before  parliament.  As  he  and  his 
wife  were  the  chief  recipients  of  Anne's  income,  Marlborough 
urged  on  the  matter  with  all  the  ardour  of  self-interest.  A  stormy 
scene  occurred  between  the  royal  sisters  at  Hampton  Court, 
December  18,  1689,  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  commons 
allowed  Anne  50,000L  from  the  privy  purse.  Anne  falteringly 
mentioned  that  her  friends  wished  it.  "  Friends,  friends,"  reite- 
rated Mary,  sharply,  "what  friends  have  you  but  the  king  and  I?'* 

Not  one  shilling,  however,  had  Anne  touched  since  the  exile  of 
her  father,  and  prince  Greorge  of  Denmark  was  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  Prom  this  moment  the  hatred  between  queen  Mary  and 
her  sister  was  implacable.  The  princess  withdrew  to  the  Cockpit, 
establishing  her  infant  son  in  the  earl  of  Craven's  house  at  Bays- 
water,  which  he  had  lent  her  on  account  of  the  fine  air.  Here 
the  weakly  infant  began  to  grow  and  show  some  promise  of 
future  health.  The  queen  gave  to  him  the  disputed  lodgings  of 
Whitehall,  whither  he  was  transferred  when  her  majesty  was 
there ;  but  she  never  met  Anne  without  an  austere  frown. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  the  royal  family,  consisting  of  five 
persons  only,  the  king,  queen,  princess  Anne,  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  and  their  infant  son,  when  William  III.  was  departing 
from  England  to  quell  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  who  had 
reigned  in  Ireland  one  year.  On  Mary  devolved  the  difficult  task 
of  governing  England  as  queen  regent.  Bishop  Burnet,  to  aid 
this  difficulty,  introduced  to  the  royal  pair  one  of  James  II.'s 
former  sea-captains,  who  had  formed  a  plan  to  kidnap  his  old 
master  by  pretending  to  revolt  to  him,  with  a  fine  ship  of  war. 
He  knew,  he  said,  James  would  come  on  board,  when  he  would 
sail  away  with  him  and  land  him  in  Spain,  out  of  harm's  way. 
William  and  Mary  protested  against  it,  **  for  fear  James  shoiild 
be  hurt;"  and  Burnet  greatly  lauds  their  filial  piety.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  however,  found  a  privy-seal  document  signed  by  both, 
addressed  to  lord  Torrington,  who  was  commander  of  the  fleet 
until  he  lost  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  authorizing  him  to  entrap 
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James  from  Ireland  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the 
Dutch,  whose  mercies  to  their  conqueror  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  tender. 

Queen  Mary  was  brought  to  council  by  her  husband,  June  3, 
1690,  as  an  act  of  parliament  had  passed,  investing  her  with  full 
regnal  powers.  She  was  assisted  by  nine  noblemen  caUed  regents. 
The  history  of  her  reign  may  be  drawn  from  her  own  letters, 
written  to  the  king  after  he  lauded  at  Carrickfergus,  June  14 
A  few  personal  traits  only,  derived  from  the  letters  of  Mary  II., 
are  consistent  with  the  limits  of  the  abridged  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  which  are  fully  quoted  in  the  libi'ary 
editions.* 

Left  alone,  or  surrounded  by  those  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful, 
Mary  II.  acted  with  decision  and  vigour.  While  a  victorious  fleet 
threatened  her  coasts,  she  issued  warrants  for  the  seizure  of 
several  nobles  she  suspected  of  attachment  to  her  father ;  among 
others  she  announces  to  her  husband  that  she  had  **  clapped  up  in 
the  Tower  her  uncle  Clarendon."  At  an  early  period  of  her  regnal 
laboui*s,  the  queen  requested  her  council  to  assist  her  in  framing 
regulations  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  All  hackney- 
carriages  and  horses  were  forbidden  to  work.  The  humanity  of 
this  regulation  was,  however,  neutralized  by  the  absurdity  of 
other  acts.  The  queen  had  constables  stationed  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  who  were  cliarged  to  capture  all  puddings  and  pies  on 
their  progress  to  bakers'  ovens  on  Sundays ;  but  such  ridiculous 
scenes  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely 
for  their  dinners,  that  her  laws  were  suspended  amidst  universal 
laughter.  Perhaps  some  of  her  council,  remembering  her  own 
Sunday  evening  gamblings,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  thought 
that  her  majesty  might  have  had  mercy  on  the  less  culpable 
Sunday  puddings  and  pies  of  the  hungry  poor. 

The  disastrous  news  of  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy  Head  the 
queen  had  to  communicate,  and  "  to  strive  with  her  heai*t,"  as 
she  expresses  herself,  for  this  was  the  most  signal  naval  over- 
throw that  England  had  ever  experienced. 

The  disastrous  naval  defeat  occurred  on  the  30th  of  Jxme; 
William's  victoiy  of  the  Boyne  took  place  the  very  day  after, 
July  1.  Unmixed  joy  and  exulting  thanksgiving  are  the  first 
emotions  expressed  by  Mary.  Towards  the  end  of  her  letter, 
however,  she  recollects  herself  sufficiently  to  express  her  satis- 
faction that  the  "late  king,"  as  she  calls  her  father,  was  not 
among  the  h4ain.     Had  he  been  so,  even  the  most  interested 

*  Published  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet  Street,  in  6  vols.  12mo.,  and  Long- 
man, 8  Yoli.  8vo. 
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partizans  must  have  viewed  her  and  her  regal  partner  with 
horror. 

Praises  of  William  III.'s '  great  gloiy  have  abounded ;  but  he 
had  in  Ireland  30,000  regular  and  disciplined  troops — he  had  the 
most  formidable  train  of  artillery  in  the  world  at  his  command. 
Surely,  the  very  act  of  looking  such  a  formidable  force  in  the 
face,  as  opponents,  was  one  of  superior  valour  in  the  ill-armed 
and  unpaid  militia  who  fought  for  James.  That  unfortunate 
king  has  been  called  a  coward  on  account  of  its  loss,  which, 
indeed,  made  good  his  own  representations  in  his  naval  regula- 
tions, "  that  a  wholly  different  genius  is  required  for  marine  and 
land  warfare."  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  won  by  a  furious 
charge  of  cavalry,  and  we  never  heard  that  English  sailors  were 
particularly  skilful  in  equestrian  evolutions,  or  that  a  British 
admiral  ought  to  be  called  a  coward  because  he  was  not  an  adroit 
general  of  horse.  When  the  sailor-king  met  the  Dutch  on  his 
own  element,  history  gave  a  different  account  of  him. 

The  queen  visited  Hampton  Court  July  22,  to  superintend 
the  alterations  disfiguring  that  ancient  palace.  The  grand 
apartments,  where  the  English-bom  sovereigns  held  their  state, 
had  been  demolished;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  felicitous  lack 
of  money  and  Portland  stone,  not  a  fragment  of  their  noble 
country-palace  would  have  been  left.  All  that  has  been  hitherto 
known  of  Mary  II.  has  been  imbibed  by  the  public  from  Burnet's 
panegyrics.  But  with  what  promptitude  would  the  revolutionary 
bishop  have  demolished  his  own  work,  could  he,  like  us,  have  read 
her  majesty's  letter  to  the  king,  of  July  26,  and  seen  the  con- 
temptuous reluctance  with  which  she  acceded  to  his  desii'e  of 
having  his  sermon  on  the  Boyne  victory  printed.  Many  passages 
in  her  letters,  written  with  unstudied  grace  and  simplicity, 
prove  that  Mary's  tastes  in  composition  were  elegant  and  un- 
affected; consequently,  Burnet's  style  must  have  been  odious  to 
her.  How  differently  did  the  man  himseK  and  the  world  believe 
he  was  rated  in  her  majesty's  estimation!  Let  her  speak  for 
herself,  as  follows  :  "  I  will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  that  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  made  a  thundering  long  sermon  this  morning, 
which  he  has  been  with  me  to  desire  me  to  print,  which  I  could  not 
refuse,  thovbgh  I  should  not  have  ordered  it,  for  reasons  which  I 

told  him I  am  exl/reme  impatient  of  hearing  from  you, 

which  T  hope  in  God  will  be  before  I  sleep  this  night ;  if  not,  I 
think  I  shall  not  rest.  But  if  I  should  meet  with  a  disappoint- 
ment of  your  not  coming,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  for  my 
desire  of  seeing  you  is  equal  to  my  love,  which  cannot  end  but 
>vith  my  life." 
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King  William  had  written  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  loving  spouse, 
on  the  subject  of  Kensington  palace  not  being  ready  for  his 
reception.  He  had  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  the 
crown,  held  by  lord  Nottingham;  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace  was  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  under  the  care 
of  queen  Mary,  who  often  mentions  its  progress  in  her  letters.  It 
was  rather  unreasonable  of  the  king,  who  only  left  her  in  the 
middle  of  June,  to  expect  that,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  hia 
queen  could  prepare  his  palace  for  his  reception  in  the  first  days 
of  August;  therefore  her  apology  and  extreme  humiliation  for 
the  non-performance  of  impossibilities,  especially  in  asking 
pardon  for  smells  for  which  the  house-painter  and  his  painting-* 
pots  were  alone  accountable.  The  rest  of  her  letter  is  couched  in 
the  same  prostration  of  spirit.  Throughout  the  correspondence 
not  a  word  occurs  regarding  the  princess  Anne,  nor  does  the 
queen  ever  allude  to  her  nephew  and  heir-presumptive,  the  infant 
duke  of  Gloucester,  then  twelve  months  old.  The  hatred  that  was 
brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters  had  not  yet  burst  into  open 
flame :  they  still  observed  the  decencies  of  dislike,  and  had  cere* 
nionious  meetings. 

The  cabals  in  the  two  councils,  relative  to  the  command  of  the 
beaten  and  disgraced  fleet  of  England  harassed  the  queen.  The 
fine  navy  her  father  had  formed  for  his  destroyers  was  at 
the  command  of  Mary — at  least,  all  that  remained  of  it  from 
two  disastrous  defeats.  But  the  harpies  of  corruption  had 
rushed  in;  the  vigilant  eye,  which  watched  over  the  proper 
appointment  of  stores  and  necessaries,  was  distant.  The  elective 
sovereigns  durst  not  complain  of  peculations,  which  had  become 
systematic;  the  English  fleet  was  degraded,  not  for  want  of 
brave  hearts  and  hands,  and  fine  ships,  but  because  those 
concerned  in  finding  stores,  ammunition,  provision,  and  pay, 
piKered  daringly.  The  consequence  was,  that  none  of  James's 
former  sea-captains  could  be  induced  to  take  a  command  which 
must,  perforce,  end  in  disgrace. 

The  queen's  hopes  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  which  had 
been  lively  at  the  beginning  of  July,  were  now  deferred  from 
week  to  week.  Success  had  turned  in  Ireland  against  his  party. 
The  defence  of  Limerick  by  the  Jacobite  commander,  Sarsfield, 
rivalled  in  desperation  that  of  Londonderry,  by  tiie  Oalvinist 
miuister.  Walker,  in  the  preceding  year.  An  equal  number  of 
William's  highly-disciplined  soldiers  fell  in  the  siege,  as  king 
James  had  lost  of  the  half -armed  Irish  militia  at  the  passage  of 
the  Boyne.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  discouraged  by 
the  speech  that  broke  from  the  hps  of  the  Orange  king.    Whea 
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one  of  them  told  liim,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation,  "that  parson 
"Walker  was  among  the  slain  in  the  Tnelee  at  the  Boyne," — "  Why 
did  the  fool  go  there  P"  was  the  best  tribute  king  William  afforded 
to  the  memory  of  the  partizan  to  whom  he  owed  Ireland.  The 
reverend  gentieman  had  given  his  aid  at  the  Boyne,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  gaining  further  renown  in  regular  warfare,  and  the 
regimental  king  scorned  all  glory  that  had  not  been  at  drill. 
William  remained  unwillingly  in  Ireland,  witnessing  the  waste  of 
Ms  army  in  the  fatal  trenches  of  Limerick.  His  passage  home 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  victorious  French  fleets  not  only  rode 
triumphantly  in  the  EngHsh  Channel,  but  in  that  of  St.  Cfeorge, 
rendering  dangerous  the  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland. 

The  queen  was,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1690,  deeply  occu- 
pied in  receiving  the  confessions  of  the  lords  Annandale  and 
Ross.  These  men  were  not  originally  the  friends  of  her  father, 
but  his  enemies,  who,  with  sir  James  Montgomery,  had  headed 
the  deputation  sent  to  offer  her  and  her  consort  William  of 
Orange  the  crown  of  Scotland.  They  deemed  they  had  not  been 
rewarded  commensurately  with  their  merits,  and  therefore  joined 
the  widely-ramified  plot  against  the  government,  which  the  death 
of  viscount  Dundee  had  disorganized  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
titled  informers  made  a  bargain  that  they  were  not  to  be  brought 
in  personal  evidence  against  their  victims. 

The  queen  agreed  that  Nevill  Payne,  the  tutor  of  the  young 
earl  of  Mar,  should  be  forced  to  take  upon  himself  the  infamy  of 
legal  informer  regarding  this  Jacobite  conspiracy,  from  which 
the  real  betrayers  had  bargained  to  be  excused.  The  queen, 
d.eeming  Nevill  Payne  a  plebeian,  had  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  high-spirited  firmness  with  which  he  endured  torture, 
xior  how  a  man  of  the  people  could  keep  his  oath  and  his 
'Word.  He  died  from  effects  of  the  torture,  which  was  legal  in 
Scotland  till  the  union.  The  queen's  letters  are  worded  with 
guarded  mysteryj  but  the  prime-minister  of  Scotland,  lord  Mel- 
ville, was  at  her  court  in  England  co-operating  with  her  in  guiding 
the  whole  affair,  as  his  lately-published  papers  prove,  therefore 
vt  is  impossible  to  acquit  her  of  pre-knowledge  of  the  atrocities 
bbat  ensued. 

King  William  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Limerick, 
August  26,  leaving  1200  regular  soldiers  dead  in  the  trenches ;  he 
c^aised  the  siege,  and  embarked  for  England.  His  brother-in-law, 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  permitted  to  sail  in  the  same 
aliip  with  him.  So  prosperous  was  his  voyage,  that  they  arrived 
>3i  King's  Road,  near  Bristol,  September  6,  driven  by  the  autumnal 
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winds,  before  wliicli  the  French  ships  had  retii'ed,  when  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  finding  the  coast  clear,  got  safely  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 

QUEEN  MABY  TO  KING  WILLIAM. 

"  Whitehall,  Sept.  18, 1690. 

"  Lord  Winchester  is  desirous  to  go  and  meet  yon,  which  yon 
may  believe  I  will  never  hinder  any  one.  Whether  I  ought  to 
send  him  out  of  form  sake  I  can't  tell ;  but  it  may  pass  for  what 
it  ought  to  the  world,  and  to  your  dear  self,  at  least,  I  suppose  it 
is  indifferent.  Nothing  can  express  the  impatience  I  have  to  see 
you,  nor  my  joy  to  think  it  is  so  near.  I  have  not  aleept  aU.  this 
night  for  it,  though  I  had  but  five  hours'  rest  the  night  before, 
for  a  reason  I  shall  tell  you.  I  am  now  going  to  Kensington  to 
put  things  in  order  there,  and  intend  to  dine  there  to-morrow, 
and  expect  to  hear  when  I  shall  sett  out  to  meet  you. 

"I  had  a  compliment,"  writes  Mary,  "last  night,  from  the 
queen-dowager  [Catharine  of  Braganza,]  who  came  to  town  on 
Friday.  She  sent,  I  beHeve,  with  a  better  heart,  because  Idmeriek 
is  not  taken :  for  my  part,  I  don't  think  of  that,  or  anything  but 
you.  Grod  send  you  a  good  journey  home,  and  make  me  thankful 
as  I  ought  for  all  his  mercies." 

King  William  arrived  at  Kensington,  September  16, 1690. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  abilities  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  importance  of  her  personal 
exertions  as  a  sovereign,  have  been  as  much  under-rated,  as  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  has  been  over-estimated.  She  really 
reigned  alone  the  chief  part  of  the  six  years  that  she  was  queen 
of  Great  Britain.  William  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
year  of  his  election  to  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  was 
seldom  resident  more  than  four  months  each  season  in  England. 
The  queen,  on  his  embarking  for  the  Hague,  Januaiy  6, 1690-1, 
was  left  to  crush  a  widely-extended  plot  for  the  restoration  of 
her  father,  and  to  arrange  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  dis- 
placing the  blameless  primate  of  England,  Sancrof t,  and  six  most 
popular  prelates,  Ken,  Turner,  White,  Lake,  Frampton,  and 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  steadily  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
to  her  and  William,  or  to  pray  for  them  as  king  and  queen. 
The  very  day  after  William's  departure,  the  trial  of  lord  Preston 
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Mud  Mr.  Ashton  took  place.  Both  were  found  guilty,  on  slender 
evidence,  and  condemned  to  death.  It  was  reported  that  the 
daughter  of  lord  Preston,  lady  Catharine  Graham,  a  little  girl  of 
but  nine  years  old,  saved  her  father's  life  by  a  sudden  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  queen  Mary.  The  poor  child  was,  during  the  trial 
of  her  father,  left  at  Windsor  castle,  where  he  lately  had  an  esta- 
blishment. After  his  condemnation,  the  queen  found  the  little 
lady  Catharine  in  St.  George's  gallery,  gazing  earnestly  on  the 
whole-length  picture  of  James  II.,  which  still  remains  there. 
Mary  asked  her  hastily,  "  What  she  saw  in  that  picture,  which 
made  her  look  on  it  so  intently  ?" — "  I  was  thinking,"  said  the 
innocent  child,  "  how  hard  it  is  that  m/y  father  must  die  for  loving 
yours."  ■ 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dispel  the  illusions  that  are  pleasant 
to  all  generous  minds.  Glad  should  we  be  to  record  a  truth  that 
the  pardon  of  lord  Preston  sprang  from  the  melting  heart  of 
queen  Mary ;  but  lord  Preston  was  only  spared  in  order  to  betray 
by  his  evidence  the  deep-laid  ramifications  of  the  plot ;  above  aU, 
his  confessions  were  made  use  of  to  convict  his  high-spirited 
coadjutor,  young  Ashton. 

Far  more  dangerous  was  the  step  Mary  took  in  dispossessing 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  disinterested 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  herself  and  her  spouse.  Nor  could  the  queen  have 
succeeded  had  she  not  been  supported  by  a  standing  army,  and  if 
that  army  had  not  been  blended  with  foreigners :  it  was  likewise 
under  the  unwonted  terrors  of  the  lash,  for  the  system  of  military 
flogging  was  introduced  by  king  William. 

Mary  had  temporized  some  time,  in  expectation  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  and  revenues  of  Canterbury,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  aversion  which  old  age  ever  has  to  change  would 
at  last  shake  the  principles  of  Bancroft.  As  she  found  that  this 
hope  was  vain,  he  was  warned  to  quit  Lambeth,  February  1, 1690-1, 
Six  other  learned  and  disinterested  prelates  of  the  chui'ch  of 
England,  with  seven  hundred  divines,  were  deprived  by  queen 
Mary  on  the  same  day.  Bishop  Ken  remonstrated,  and  read  a 
protestation  in  the  market-place  of  Wells;  he  then  retired  to 
his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Walton,  who  gave  him  refuge 
in  his  prebendal  house  in  Salisbury  close.  Archbishop  Sancroft 
observed,  "that  he  had  committed  no  crime  against  church 
or  state  which  could  authorize  his  degradation ;  and  that  if  the 
queen  wished  for  his  place  at  Lambeth,  she  must  send  and 
thrust  him  out  of  it  by  personal  violence."  He,  however,  packed 
up  his  books,  and  waited  for  that  hour.    A  dead  pause  ensued. 
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Queen  Mary  was  perplexed  as  to  the  person  whom  she  could 
appoint  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  Canterbury. 

King  William  returned  to  England  to  procure  supplies  of 
money  and  troops,  April  6, 1691.  Whitehall  presented  only  heaps 
of  smoking  ruins  as  he  came  up  the  river.  The  confUi^ratioii 
which  destroyed  the  palace  commenced  in  the  Portsmoatli  apart- 
ments, which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  enmity  between 
the  queen  and  her  sister  Anne.  Mary,  who  was  a  very  hea^y 
sleeper,  had  nearly  lost  her  life  in  the  flames.  She  was  dragged, 
half  asleep,  in  her  night-dress  into  St.  James's  park.  Here 
colonel  Oglethorpe  and  sir  John  Fenwick,  two  gentlemen  devoted 
to  her  father,  seeing  her  consternation,  followed  her  through  the 
park  to  St.  James's  palace,  reviling  her  by  the  lurid  li^lxt  of  the 
flames  of  Whitehall,  and  tcUing  her  "  that  her  filial  sins  would 
come  home  to  her."    Their  conduct  was  certainly  in  bad  taste. 

Since  Dr.  Tillotson  had  so  readily  responded  to  his  call  for 
pecuniary  aid  at  Canterbury,  king  William  had  marked  him  for 
the  highest  advancement.  However,  he  left  his  queen  alone  to 
encounter  the  embarrassments  of  the  change,  and  sailed  for 
Flanders,  May  11.  Maiy  nominated  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the 
primacy.  May  31,  1691.  She  signed  a  mandate,  ordering  San- 
croft  to  quit  Lambeth  in  ten  days.  This  he  did  not  obey;  but 
he  was  finally  expelled  from  his  palace,  June  23.  He  took  a  boat 
at  the  stairs  the  same  evening,  and  crossed  the  Thames  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  remained  in  a  private  house  till  August,  then 
retired  to  end  his  days  at  Fresingfield,  his  native  village  in 
Suffolk,  in  a  cottage  which  he  built  there.  He  lived  on  his  small 
inheritance  of  50Z.  per  annum. 

The  princess  Anne,  instigated  by  the  restless  ambition  of  her 
favourite,  had  requested  the  order  of  the  Garter,  as  a  reward  due 
to  the  military  merit  of  lord  Marlborough  in  Ireland.  The  queen 
refused,  which  exasperated  the  favourites  of  her  sister  into  con- 
spiring against  the  Orange  sovereignty ;  for  lord  Marlborough  im- 
mediately wrote  to  his  former  master,  declaring  "  that  he  could 
neither  sleep  nor  eat  in  peace,  for  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes 
against  him."  He  finished  his  offers  of  service  by  assuring  him, 
"  that  he  would  bring  the  princess  Anne  back  to  her  duty,  if  he 
received  the  least  word  of  encouragement."  Marlborough  was 
then  one  of  Mary's  council  of  nine.  The  perils  of  the  queen's 
position  were  therefore  great.  James  II.,  however,  drily  answered 
to  Marlborough  "that  his  good  intentions  must  be  proved  by 
deeds  rather  than  words." 

The  queen,  instead  of  looking  to  the  real  traitors,  molested  the 
deprived  primate,  by  sending  a  commission  to  Suffolk  of  inquiry 
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into  his  proceedings.  Her  messenger  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  teai's,  when  he  found  that  the  venerable  archbishop  came 
to  his  cottage  door  himself,  because  his  only  attendant,  an  old 
woman,  happened  to  be  ilL  The  queen,  who  regarded  her  father's 
friends  with  marked  aversion,  showed  great  animosity  to  William 
Penn.  An  entire  stop  was  put  to  his  philanthropic  exertions 
in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  good  quaker  was  forced 
to  hide  his  head,  and  skulk  about  London,  as  he  did  in  the  perse- 
cution of  his  harmless  sect  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  "  He  could," 
he  said,  "  convince  the  queen  of  his  fidelity  to  the  government, 
to  which  he  wished  weU.  James  Stuart;  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  his  measures  on  the  throne,  was  bis  benefactor ;  but 
he  had  loved  him  in  his  prosperity,  and  never  could  speak  against 
him  in  his  adversity.  This  manly  defence  of  his  conduct  did  not 
prevent  William  Penn  from  being  a  marked  man  as  long  as 
queen  Mary  lived. 

Neither  king  William  nor  his  consort  dared,  openly  accuse 
Marlborough  of  having  abetted  the  princess  Anne  in  her  attempt 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  king;  they  well  knew 
that  such  an  avowal  would  have  led  two-thirds  of  their  subjects 
to  follow  that  example.  The  silence  of  the  king  and  queen  on 
the  real  delinquencies  at  the  Cockpit,  emboldened  lady  Marl* 
borough  to  accompany  her  mistress  to  court  at  Kensington. 
Queen  Mary  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  intrusion,  and  an  angry 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  royal  sisters  on  the  subject. 
On  the  return  of  WiUiam  III.,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  dis- 
missed rudely  from  his  place  of  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  all 
his  preferments  were  taken  from  him,  but  with  leave  to  sell  them. 
To  the  great  indignation  of  her  captive  uncle,  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, the  queen  about  this  time  formed  a  league  with  her  younger 
uncle,  Lawrence,  who  became  her  prime  minister.  He  Imew  the 
treachery  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  recommended  the  queen  to 
oblige  lady  Marlborough  to  retire  from  Anne's  household;  but 
though  strong  suspicions  existed  of  the  treason  of  her  lord,  no 
open  law  had  been  broken  by  the  lady.  The  princess  Anne  per- 
sisting in  retaining  her,  was  herself  expelled  from  the  royal 
residences,  and  obliged  to  borrow  Sion  house  of  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  for  her  approaching  accouchement.  King  William's 
return  was  followed  by  a  regal  act  that  has  left  a  dreadful  blot 
upon  his  memory,  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  took  place,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1692,  for  which  it  is  certain  Mary  was  not  responsible,  as 
she  did  not  fix  her  signature  to  a  deed  commanding  the  extirpa- 
tion, in  cold  blood,  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  Macdonalds, 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  suspicion  of  being  loyal  to  king 
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Jameiu  Wilfiam  TIT.  liSrevne  took  swvr  Ins  sister-m-fa[w  s  gaaids 
whtm  she  reaJtj  needed  ^beaoL,  Isarin^  been  loblied  hj  Isigbnajnien 
OQ  the  TcaA  to  Sfio. 

Qaeen  Xarj  was  soon  left  a^zro,  sorrxmded  hj  difficdtiesL 
Tbe  Fresu^  had  Tcxnained  masters  of  the  seas  erer  sinee  the 
Berc^hition,  de^ite  tiie  jonetion  of  the  ileets  cxf  TSngiand  widi  the 
ficat%8  c^  Holland.  Inrasi^Hi  was  expected,  and  the  qaeen  had 
reason  to  b^iere  that  the  onlj  naxal  commander  from  whose  ^ill 
she  could  hope  for  soccess  was  desboos  of  her  fathei's  Testoia- 
tkm;  she  likewise  knew  that  the  princess  Anne  had  written  to 
her  father,  **  that  she  would  ftj  to  him  the  rerj  instant  he  could 
make  good  his  landing  in  anj  part  of  Great  Britain."  Indeed,  a 
letter  to  James  IL  containing  these  words  was  intercepted  bj 
William  IIL 

But  while  giring  qoeen  Ifaij  every  credit  as  a  wise  and  con- 
rageons  roler  in  these  dangerons  times,  what  can  be  said  of  her 
hnmanitjy  when  called  to  the  bedside  of  her  soffering  sister  in 
the  April  of  that  year?  The  princess  Anne  sent  sir  Benjamin 
Bathnrst  from  Sion  hoose  with  her  hnmble  dnty,  to  inform  her 
majesty  "  that  the  hour  of  her  acconchement  was  at  hand,  and 
that  she  felt  Tery  ill  indeed,  mnch  worse  than  was  nsnal  to  ber." 
Queen  Mary  took  no  notice  of  this  piteons  message,  tiU  a  Datch 
maid  of  honour  came  to  teQ  her  that  her  new-bom  nephew  was 
dead,  and  the  princess's  life  was  in  periL  Mary  then  visited  her, 
and  thongb  she  said  herself  how  ill  Anne  looked — ^pale  as  the 
sheet — the  queen  commenced  abruptly  a  quarel  relative  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Marlboroughs.  It  is  certain  the  public  knew 
not  as  well  as  the  queen  did,  and  we  do  now,  how  evilly  Anne  and 
her  favourites  were  acting  against  the  existing  gx)vemment ;  but 
her  conduct  at  such  a  time  was  unsisterly  and  odious. 

Long  before  the  princess  Anne  was  convalescent,  lord  Marl- 
borough, by  her  majesty's  orders,  was  arrested,  and  hurried  to  the 
Tower.  Then  the  invalid  princess  harassed  herself  by  writing,  all 
day  long,  notes  and  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
Sion,  in  order  to  visit  and  assist  her  husband.  The  people  mur- 
mured, but  success  in  battle  turned  the  scale  in  Mary's  favour. 
The  naval  victory  off  La  Hogue,  won  by  admiral  Russell,  against 
Tourville's  French  squadron,  occurred  May  16,  1692,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  national  atonement  for  the  long  series  of  naval 
disgraces  since  the  deposition  of  king  James. 

ITie  English  fleet  arrived  at  Spithead  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  ship,  and  queen  Mary  sent  3O,00OZ.  in  gold  to  be  die- 
tributed  among  the  common  sailors,  and  gold  medals  to  be  given 
to  the  officers.    There  is  a  tradition  that  after  the  victory  of 
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La  Hogue,  the  unfinislied  shell  of  the  new  palace  of  Greenwich 
was  ordered  by  queen  Mary  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded  seamen ;  and  that  from  this  circumstance  ^e  idea 
first  originated  in  her  mind  of  the  conversion  of  this  neglected 
building  into  a  hospital,  similar  in  plan  to  her  uncle's  foundation 
at  Chelsea  for  veteran  soldiers.  This  was  decidedly  her  best 
action ;  and  her  truest  glory  is  reflected  from  the  Naval  Hospital 
of  Greenwich. 

At  the  awful  crisis  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  Mary  II.  was  but 
thirty  years  of  age ;  her  height,  her  f xdly-f ormed  and  magnificent 
figure,  and,  as  her  poet  sings,  "  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,'*  were 
singularly  becoming  to  her  royal  costume.  In  the  absence  of  her 
cynical  partner,  she  took  care  to  derive  all  possible  advantages 
from  fx'equently  appearing  in  the  grandeur  of  majesty ;  and  kept 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  London  citizens  at  its  height  by  receiving 
their  congi*atulatory  addresses  in  her  royal  robes,  and  seated  on 
her  throne  in  the  banquetting-room,  and  by  often  reviewing  their 
trained  bands  and  artillery-companies  in  person.  Neverthelesb, 
there  were  dark  traits  mixed  with  her  government :  the  fate  of 
Anderton,  the  supposed  printer  of  some  tracts  in  favour  of  her 
father,  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  open  tyi*anny,  unexampled  since 
the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  The  printer  was  brought  to  trial 
during  the  queen's  regency  of  1693.  He  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
in  spite  of  being  brow-beaten  by  judge  Treby,  who  forced  the 
jury's  verdict.  But  when  Anderton  was  put  to  death  for  treason 
in  Mary's  succeeding  regency,  all  his  jury  came  under  his  gallows, 
and  severally  implored  his  pardon  before  the  butchery  began. 

A  settled  yet  quiet  hostility  was  now  established  between  Mary 
and  Anne ;  the  latter,  divested  of  every  mark  of  her  rank,  lived  at 
Berkeley  house,  where  she  and  her  favourite  amused  themselves 
with  superintending  their  nurseries,  playing  at  cards,  and  talking 
treason  against  queen  Mary  and  the  hero  of  Nassau,  Lady  Marl- 
borough wrote  all  the  news  she  could  glean  to  the  court  of 
St.  Grermains,  where  her  sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  the  once-beautiful 
Frances  Jennings,  was  resident.  Lady  Tyrconnel  gossiped  back 
all  the  intelligence  she  could  gather  at  the  exiled  coiurt.  The 
letters  of  Marlborough  himself  were  more  actively  mischievous. 
He  sent  word  to  the  exiled  king  all  the  professional  information 
he  could  betray.  James  II.  refused  to  act  on  his  intelligence ;  he 
well  knew  that  the  exaltation  of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  not  the  restoration  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
the  object.  The  young  duke  usually  inhabited  Campden  house, 
close  to  the  queen's  palace  at  Kensington,  where  his  royal  aunt 
was  given  every  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 
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One  day,  just  before  the  king's  departnre  for  the  campai^ 
in  1694,  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  grand  field-day 
in  Kensington  gardens;  for,  by  way  of  euGonraging  military 
tastes  in  his  heir,  William  III.  had  given  him  a  troop  of  boys 
to  exercise  as  soldiers,  and  on  this  occasion  condescended  to 
review  them  in  Kensing^n  gard<ms.  The  child  Gloucester 
very  affectionately  promised  his  majesty  the  assistance  of  him- 
self and  his  regiment  of  urchins  for  his  Memish  war;  then 
taming  to  queen  Mary  eagerly,  he  said,  "  My  mamma  once  had 
g^rds  as  well  as  you;  why  has  she  not  them  nowp"  The 
queen's  surprise  was  evident  and  painfaL  King  William  pre- 
sented the  young  duke's  drummer,  on  the  spot,  with  two  guineas, 
as  a  reward  for  the  loudness  of  his  music,  which  proved  a  season- 
able diversion  to  the  awkward  question  of  the  young  commander. 
The  child  must  have  heard  the  matter  discussed,  since  he  was 
but  a  few  months  old  when  his  mother  was  deprived  of  her 
guards. 

Queen  Mary  received  a  visit  from  her  nephew  on  her  birth- 
day, April  $0f  16d4.  After  he  had  wished  her  joy,  he  began,  as 
usual,  to  prate.  There  were  carpenters  at  work  in  the  queen's 
gallery  at  Kensington,  the  room  in  which  her  majesty  stood  with 
the  king.  The  little  duke  asked  the  queen  "what  they  were 
about?"  "Mending  the  gallery,"  said  queen  Mary,  "or  it  will 
fall."—"  Let  it  fall,  let  it  fall,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  then  you 
must  be  off  to  London," — a  true  indication  that  he  had  not  been 
taught  to  consider  their  royal  vicinity  as  any  great  advantage 
to  Oampden  house.  William  III.  went  to  visit  his  nephew  at 
Campden  house  the  following  Sunday.  It  was  in  vain  that  lady 
Fitzharding,  his  governess,  lectured  her  charge,  and  advised  him 
to  make  the  military  salute  to  the  king ;  not  a  word  would  the 
boy  say  on  that  subject  until  he  had  demanded  leave  of  his 
majesty  to  fire  off  his  train  of  miniature  artillery.  The  king  was 
rather  charmed  with  this  military  mania^  so  well  according  with 
his  own. 

Archbishop  Bancroft  had  expired  at  a  cottage  on  his  small 
Suffolk  estate,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  after  his  peace  had 
been  broken  by  the  frequent  inquisitorial  visits  the  queen  had 
sent  to  espy  and  report  his  mode  of  life.  It  was  not  long  before 
Mary  had  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  appointing,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  herself  and  William  III.,  another  primate  for  the 
church  of  England.  Soon  after  William  had  retui'ned,  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1694,  archbiahop  Tillotson,  when  officiating  before  the 
queen,  in  the  very  act  of  consecrating  the  sacrament  at  Whitehall 
chapel,  November  24,  was  struck  with  death,  and  never  spoke 
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^igain.    The  royal  pair  selected  Dr.  Tennison  for  the  successor  of 
pr.  TUlotson,  as  primate  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  queen,  for  many  days,  could  not  mention  Tillotson  without 
tears;  indeed,  since  witnessing  his  mortal  stroke,  she  had  not 
been  well,  but  became  seriously  indisposed  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember. She  took  her  usual  remedy,  and  declared  herself  well 
the  next  day.  The  remedy  was  a  spirituous  cordial,  that  the 
queen  took  when  iU,  against  which  her  faithful  physician,  Dr 
Walter  Harris,  affirms  he  had  vainly  warned  her  that  it  was  many 
degrees  more  heating  than  brandy ;  and  that  such  draughts,  for  a 
pei-son  of  her  full  habit,  were  like  to  be  fatal ;  in  fact,  her  illness 
returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoiu*s.  How  truly  the  queen 
anticipated  the  result  may  be  found  from  her  conduct  and  em- 
ployment. She  sat  up  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet,  burn- 
ing and  destroying  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  historians 
to  pass  judgment.  What  thoughts,  what  feelings,  must  have 
passed  tlu'ough  the  brain  of  queen  Mary  on  that  awful  night,  thus 
alone — ^with  the  records  of  her  past  life,  and  with  approaching 
death!  She  finished  her  remarkable  occupations  on  that  ni^t 
by  writing  a  letter  to  her  husband  on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  which  she  endorsed,  "  Not  to  be  delivered,  excepting  in 
case  of  my  death,"  then  locked  it  in  the  ebony  cabinet,  in  which 
she  usually  kept  papers  of  consequence  at  Kensington  palace. 

Queen  Mary  was  exceedingly  indisposed  on  the  day  succeeding 
this  agitating  vigil,  being  of  a  full  habit  and  somewhat  addicted 
to  good  living,  which  made  either  small-pox  or  measles — and  her 
illness  was  attributed  to  both— dangerous  visitations. 

While  these  desperate  maladies  were  dealing  with  Mary,  her 
sister  Anne,  and  lady  Marlborough,  at  Berkeley  house,  were 
startled  at  the  idea  of  the  sudden  importance  which  would  accrue 
to  them  if  her  majesty's  illness  proved  fatal.  The  princess  Anne 
was  herself  ill,  for  dropsical  maladies  were  impairing  her  consti- 
tution, rendering  her  averse  to  active  exercise.  In  consequence, 
she  confined  herself  to  the  house,  frequently  reclining  on  a  couch. 

No  regular  intercourse  ever  took  place  between  the  palace  at 
Kensiugton  and  Berkeley  house,  all  the  intelligence  of  whatsoever 
passed  in  either  household  was  conveyed  by  the  ex-official  tattling 
of  servants  of  the  lower  grade :  laundresses  questioned  nurses,  or 
ushers  carried  the  tales  thus  gathered.  All  was  in  the  dark  at 
the  princess's  establishment  as  late  as  Christmas  day,  o.s.,  re- 
specting the  malady  of  the  queen,  when  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was 
Welsh  usher  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  sent  to  obtain 
information  of  Mrs.  Worthington,  the  queen's  laundress,  "  how 
her  majesty  really  was."    "  I  was,"  wrote  Jenkins,  **  transported 
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with  hearing  she  liad  rested  well  that  night,  and  that  she  had 
not  the  smallpox,  but  the  measles.  I  went  into  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  bedchamber,  where  I  threw  up  my  hat,  and  said, 
*  O  be  joyful !'  The  ladies  asked  me  *  what  I  meant  P'  I  then 
related  the  good  news ;  and  the  little  duke  said,  *  I  am  glad  of  it, 
with  all  my  heart  !*  But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  inquire  at 
the  palace  after  the  queen,  I  was  informed  *  that,  in  consequence 
of  being  let  blood,  the  smallpox  had  turned  black,  and  that  her 
majesty's  death  drew  near.*  I  was  this  day  in  waiting,  and 
talking  over  the  ill  news  with  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  the  little  duke 
of  Gloucester's  women,  in  a  low  tone.  As  he  was  playing  with 
George  Wanley,  his  royal  highness  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  O  be 
joyful!'  I  hearing  this,  asked  him  'where  he  learnt  that  ex- 
pression P' — *  Lewis,  you  know,'  replied  the  little  duke.  *  Sir,' 
said  I,  'yesterday  I  cried,  0  be  joyful!' — *Tes,'  rejoined  the 
prince ;  *  and  now,  to-day,  you  may  sing,  0  be  doleful !'  which  I 
wondered  to  hear." 

The  danger  of  the  queen  being  thus  matter  of  notoriety  through* 
out  the  corridors  and  servants'  offices  of  Campden  and  Berkeley 
houses,  the  princess  Anne  sent  the  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  en- 
treating her  majesty  "to  believe  that  she  was  extremely  concerned 
for  her  illness;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  allow  her  the 
happiness  of  waiting  on  her,  she  would  run  any  hazard  for  her 
satisfaction."  The  queen's  first  lady  went  into  the  royal  bed- 
chamber and  delivered  the  message  to  her  majesty.  A  consults,* 
tion  took  place.  After  some  time,  lady  Derby  came  out,  and 
replied,  "that  the  king  would  send  an  answer  the  next  day." 
Had  the  queen  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  her  sister,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  presented  by  Anne,  but  it  was  too  late.  No  kind 
familiar  answer  was  returned  from  the  dying  queen  to  her  sister, 
but  the  usual  formal  court  notation,  from  the  first  lady  of  her 
majesty  to  the  lady  of  the  princess. 

Lady  Fitzharding  undertook  to  see  the  queen,  and,  charged 
with  a  dutiful  message,  "  broke  in,"  whether  the  queen's  attend- 
ants "  would  or  not ;"  and  approaching  the  bed  where  her  majesty 
was,  made  her  speech,  declaring  "in  how  much  concern  the 
princess  Anne  was."  The  dying  Mary  gasped  out  "  Thanks ;"  and 
the  lady  went  back  to  her  princess  with  a  report  that  her  kind 
message  had  been  very  coldly  received. 

The  face  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  the  most  violent 

erysipelas  the  Friday  before  her  death.    Dr.  Walter  Harris,  who 

sat  up  with  the  queen  from  the  seventh  night  of  her  illness,  in 

hia  letter  extant  describing  the  di*eadful  martyrdom  she  suffered, 

attributes  these  terri&c  eruptions  to  the  hot  doses  she  swallowed 
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at  the  first  attack.  A  frightful  carbuncle  settled  just  over  the 
heart ;  and  smallpox  pustules,  which  he  compares  to  plague-spots, 
are  mentioned  by  him,  with  other  evils  which  the  queen  endured, 
too  terrible  for  general  perusal.  The  physicians  declared  to  the 
king  her  husband  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of  her  life.  He 
received  the  intelligence  with  every  sign  of  despair.  Archbishop 
Tennison  told  the  king  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty  faithfully, 
without  he  acquainted  her  with  her  danger.  The  queen  antici- 
pated the  communication  of  the  archbishop,  but  showed  no  fear 
or  disorder  upon  it.  She  said  "  she  thanked  God  she  had  always 
carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last 
hour:  all  she  had  then  to  do  was  to  look  up  to  Grod  and  submit 
to  his  will."  She  said,  "  that  she  had  written  her  mind  on  many 
things  to  the  king ;"  and  she  gave  orders  "  to  look  carefully  for  a 
small  escritoire  she  made  use  of  that  was  in  her  closet,  which  was 
to  be  delivered  to  the  king."  Having  despatched  that  care,  she 
avoided  giving  herseK  or  her  husband  the  tenderness  which  a 
final  parting  might  have  raised  in  them  both.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  casket  the  queen  was  thus  careful  to  have 
put  into  his  hands  contained  the  letter  of  complaint  and  reproof 
written  by  her  at  the  time  of  her  nocturnal  arrangement  of  her 
cabinet,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  that  Mary  died  on  friendly 
terms  with  her  consort,  or  that  her  refusal  to  bid  him  farewell 
proceeded  from  tenderness. 

"The  day  before  she  died,"  says  Burnet,  "she  received  the 
sacrament :  all  the  bishops  who  were  attending  were  permitted  to 
receive  it  with  her — God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company,  for  we  were 
losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth."  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  William  was  present  during  the  last 
sad  scene  when  "  the  queen  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die ;" 
for  he  mentions  that  "  she  tried  once  or  twice  to  say  something 
to  the  king,  but  could  not  go  through  with  it.  Some  words 
came  from  her,  which  showed  that  her  thoughts  began  to  break." 
Tlje  queen's  mind,  in  fact,  wandered  very  wildly  the  day  before 
she  expired.  The  hallucinations  with  which  she  was  disturbed 
were  dreary.  Her  majesty  mysteriously  required  to  be  left  alone 
with  ai'chbishop  Tennison,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  him, 
and  her  chamber  was  cleared  in  consequence.  The  archbishop 
breathlessly  expected  some  extraordinary  communication.  The 
dying  queen  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  look  behind  that  screen,  for 
Dr.  Badclitife  has  put  a  popish  nurse  upon  me,  and  that  woman  is 
always  listening  to  what  I  want  to  say.    Make  her  go  away." 

The  popish  nurse,  which  the  queen  fancied  that  her  Jacobite 
physician,  Dr.  RadclifFe,  had  "  put  upon  her,"  was  but  a  phantom 
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of  delirium.  Her  father's  friends,  wlio  were  more  numerous  in 
her  palace  than  she  was  aware  of,  fancied  that,  instead  of  de- 
scribing this  spectre  to  archbishop  Tennison,  she  was  confessing 
her  filial  sins  to  him." 

It  was  supposed,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  that  the  queen  was 
about  to  expire,  which  information  was  communicated  to  the 
king,  who  fell  fainting,  and  did  not  recover  for  half  an  hour : 
that  day  he  had  swooned  thrice.  Many  of  his  attendants  thought 
that  he  would  die  the  first.  Queen  Mary  breathed  her  last,  be- 
tween night  and  morning,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1694,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  her  reign,  and  the  thirty-third  of  her  age.  The 
moment  the  breath  left  her  body,  the  lord  chancellor  was  com- 
manded to  break  the  great  seal,  and  to  have  another  made,  on 
which  the  figure  of  WiUiam  III.  was  represented  soliis. 

The  tidings  of  Mary's  death  was,  after  three  days'  delay,  an- 
nounced to  her  father  in  France,  at  St.  Germains,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  supposed  to  belong  to  lord  Jersey,  one  of  WiUiam's 
lords  in  waiting.  James  II.  observes,  in  his  autobiography,  "  that 
many  of  his  partizans  fancied  that  her  death  would  pave  the  way 
for  his  restoration,"  but  he  made  no  additional  efforts  on  that 
accoimt ;  indeed  the  event  only  caused  him  the  additional  afl^ction 
of  seeing  a  child,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  persevere  to  her 
death  in  such  a  signal  state  of  disobedience  and  disloyalty,  and  to 
find  her  extolled  for  crimes,  as  if  they  were  the  highest  virtues,  by 
the  mercenary  flatterers  around  her.  **  Even  archbishop  Tennison 
reckoned  among  her  virtues,"  adds  king  James,  "  that  she  had 
got  the  better  of  all  duty  to  her  parent  in  consideration  of  her 
religion  and  her  country  ;  and  that,  even  if  she  had  done  aught 
blameworthy,  she  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  church,  who  were  answerable  for  it,  not  she.  Oh, 
miserable  way  of  arguing !  fatal  to  the  deceiver  and  to  the  de- 
ceived." He  declared  himself  "  much  afflicted  at  her  death,  and 
more  at  her  manner  of  dying." 

Archbishop  Tennison  delivered  to  king  William  the  deceased 
queen's  posthumous  letter,  with  her  messages  of  reproof.  He 
added  severe  lectures  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gross 
misconduct  in  regard  to  Elizabeth  Villiers.  The  king  took  his 
freedom  in  good  part,  and  promised  to  break  off  all  intimacy  with 
her. 

Burnet,  in  the  sermon  he  preached  at  her  interment,  ventured 
to  praise  Mary  II.  for  "  filial  piety,''  knowing,  as  he  must  have 
done,  better  than  any  one  else,  how  differently  she  had  conducted 
herself.  He  himseK  has  recorded,  and  blamed,  her  conduct,  at 
ber  arrival  at  Whitehall ;   but  whether  it  is  true  that  Mary  sat 
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complacently  to  liear  this  very  man  grossly  calumniate  lier  mother, 
rests  on  the  word  of  lord  Dartmouth.  There  is  one  circumstance 
that  would  naturally  invalidate  the  accusation,  which  is,  that  it 
was  thoroughly  against  her  own  interest — a  point  which  Mary 
never  lost  sight  of ;  for  if  Anne  Hyde  was  a  faithless  wife,  what 
reason  had  her  daughter  to  suppose  that  she  was  a  more  genuine 
successor  to  the  British  crown  than  the  unfortunate  brother 
whose  birth  she  had  stigmatized  ? 

The  mourning  for  Mary  was  deep  and  universal.  Her  funeral 
procession  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  circumstance  which  it  is 
improbable  will  ever  take  place  again.  A  wax  e&gy  of  the  queen 
was  placed  over  her  cofifin,  dressed  in  robes  of  state,  and  coloured 
to  resemble  life.  After  the  funeral  it  was  deposited  in  West- 
minster abbey ;  and  in  due  time  that  of  her  husband,  William  III., 
after  being  in  like  manner  caiTied  on  his  coffin  at  his  funeral, 
arrived  to  inhabit  the  same  glass  case.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  a 
large  box,  glazed  in  front,  are  seen  the  effigies  of  queen  Mary  and 
king  William.  The  sole  point  of  union  is  the  proximity  of  their 
sceptres,  which  they  hold  close  together,  nearly  touching,  but  at 
arm's  length,  over  a  small  altar.  The  figure  of  the  queen  is 
nearly  six  feet  in  height ;  her  husband  looks  diminutive  in  com- 
parison to  her,  and  such  was  really  the  case,  when,  as  tradition 
says,  he  used  to  take  her  arm  as  they  waJked  together.  William 
never  raised  any  monument  to  his  deceased  partner.  Every 
funeral  memento,  Ather  of  himself  or  of  her,  is  contained  in  the 
said  glass  case,  which  is  now  shut  up,  in  darkness  and  desolation* 
in  some  nook  of  Westminster  abbey. 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


THE  princess  Anne*  certainly  felt  sincere  grief  for  the  death 
of  her  sister.  She  wrote  to  king  William,  expressing  it 
in  terms  which  his  astute  advisers  considered  as  affording  some 
opening  for  personal  reconciliation.  This  lord  Somers  assured 
him  must  be  effected,  or  his  uncle  would  be  called  to  the  throne 
in  a  few  days.  "  Do  what  you  please,  my  lords,"  eaid  the  king  ; 
"  I  am  incapable  of  all  business."  Anne,  who  had  offered  to  visit 
him,  was  unable  to  walk,  but  she  came  to  Gampden  house,  and 
from  thence  was  carried  in  her  sedan-chair  to  Kensington  palace, 
and  into  the  presence-chamber,  Lewis  Jenkins  walking  by  her, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  sedan.  The  king  saluted  her  there. 
She  told  his  majesty,  in  faltering  accents,  that  "  she  was  truly 
sorry  for  his  loss."  The  king  replied,  that  "  he  was  much  con- 
cerned for  hers."  Neither  could  refrain  from  tears,  nor  speak 
distinctly.  The  king  then  handed  the  princess  into  his  closet ; 
she  stayed  with  him  thi*ee-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  interview  of  the  bereaved  husband  and  sister  took  place  in 
the  king's  private  sitting-room  or  closet.  Had  it  been  held  in  the 
presence-chamber,  many  eyes  and  ears  of  persons  on  lawful  duty 
must  have  witnessed  it,  and  the  whole  conference  would  have  been 
matter  of  history ;  instead  of  which,  no  particulars  further  than 
the  simple  detail  of  the  usher,  Lewis,  have  ever  transpired.  But 
the  commonest  capacity  can  divine  how  the  vddower-king  and  his 
sister-cousin  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  island  crowns 
could  never  be  transmitted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  without 
they  suppressed  all  memory  of  mutual  disgusts,  and  combined 
their  interests  against  James  II,  and  his  son.  Afc  this  conference 
the  king  must  have  agreed  to  receive  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
and  his  wife  into  favour.  The  late  queen's  jewels  were  soon  after 
sent  to  Anne,  as  a  pledge  that  the  reconciliation  was  complete. 

*  The  former  incidents  of  the  life  of  queen  Anne  have  been  incorporated  in 
that  of  her  sister,  Mary  II. 
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The  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  interests  were  the  main- 
springs of  this  domestic  pacification,  was  suffering  with  water  in 
the  head.  At  this  time  he  could  not  walk.  His  father  forced 
him,  on  occasions  when  Kc  lefused  to  move,  to  go  forward  by 
striking  him  with  a  rod ;  the  princess,  on  the  contrary,  if  she 
saw  him  totter  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  room,  expressed  by  the 
fading  of  her  colour  and  the  cold  dew  breaking  on  her  brow, 
that  her  maternal  fears  amounted  to  agony.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  the  same  year  when  prince  Greorge  had  forced  the 
unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and  go  up  and  down  stairs  without 
the  support  his  sad  malady  required,  illness  attacked  him  repeat- 
edly, owing  to  his  preternatural  exertions  to  seem  robust  and 
frolicking,  when  pain  and  infirmity  insisted  on  their  due.  His 
illnesses  were  attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  true  one ;  even 
the  smell  of  some  harmless  leeks  was  supposed  by  the  sapient 
establishment  of  the  prince  and  princess  to  have  given  him  a  fever. 
The  princess  Anne,  as  in  old  times,  wore  a  leek  on  St.  David's  day, 
and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had  been  given  to  put  in 
his  hat,  was  curious  regarding  the  why  and  wherefore.  He  was  not 
content  with  his  artificial  court-leek  of  silk  and  silver,  but  insisted 
on  seeing  the  plant.  Jenkins,  his  Welsh  usher,  was  charmed  at 
having  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  famous  edible  of  the 
principality  to  the  notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales.  The 
child  played  with  the  bundle  of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy- 
ship  he  had,  which  was  large  enough  for  his  boys  to  climb  the 
masts :  he  then,  being  thoroughly  tired,  threw  himseK  down  and 
fell  asleep.  He  awoke  very  ill,  and  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed 
at  Campden  house  among  the  ladies,  that  the  future  prince  of 
Wales  had  been  poisoned  by  the  smeU  of  leeks  on  St.  David's 
day.  Doubtless  the  Jacobites,  of  whom  there  were  more  than 
one  in  the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment.  Dr.  Badcliffe  was 
sent  for  from  Oxford,  at  fiery  speed.  The  princess  Anne  was 
terrified ;  she  was  not  then  able  to  walk,  but  was  carried  up  into 
the  chamber  of  her  sick  son  in  her  sedan-chair,  with  short  poles. 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  when  he  came,  declared  that  the  young  duke  had 
a  fever.  The  ladies  sought  to  amuse  the  little  invalid  by  presents 
of  toys ;  while  the  male  attendants,  who,  with  his  small  soldiers, 
were  permitted  to  surround  his  bed — ^probably  by  the  desire^  of 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  his  father — ^were  of  the  hardening  faction, 
and  devised  sports  of  a  different  nature.  The  boy-soldiers  were 
posted  as  sentinels  at  his  door;  tattoos  were  flourished  on  the 
drum,  and  toy  fortifications  were  built  by  his  bedside.  Notwith* 
standing  all  this  clatter  the  sick  prince  recovered. 

One  day  her  royal  highness  was  receiving  a  visit  at  her  toilet 
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from  her  little  son,  when  lie  informed  her  that  he  was  **  dry," 
adding  a  stable-like  expletive. — "Who  has  taught  you  those 
words  ?"  demanded  the  princess.  "  If  I  say  Dick  Drury,"  whis- 
pered the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  one  of  his  mother's  ladies,  "  he  will 
be  sent  downstairs.  Mamma,"  added  he  aloud,  "  I  invented  them 
myself."  Another  time,  at  one  of  these  toilet-visits,  the  young 
prince  made  use  of  the  expletive,  "  I  vow."  The  princess  his  motheir 
demanded  "  who  he  had  heard  speak  in  that  manner  ?" — "  liewis," 
replied  the  duke.  "  Lewis  Jenkins  shall  be  turned  out  of  waiting, 
then,"  said  the  princess  Anne.  "  Oh,  no,  mamma,"  said  the  child, 
**  it  was  I  myself  did  invent  that  word,  how  I  think  of  it."  Sur- 
rounded as  the  princely  boy  was  with  attendants,  having  a  tutor 
who  was  a  clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himaAlf  his 
own,  he  appears  to  have  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  mere  accident.  Prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read  every 
day  at  eleven  o'clock  by  Mr.  Pratt,  before  he  took  his  reading- 
lesson  ;  but  to  these  the  young  duke  positively  refused  to  give  his 
attention.  That  no  explanation  had  been  given,  satisfactory  to 
his  infant  mind,  is  apparent  by  his  docility  when  instructed  by  a 
person  who  was  in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  BadcMe,  in  1695. 
The  early  reminiscences  of  the  princess  Anne  led  hw  to  prefer 
Twickenham;  but  she  no  longer  had  the  command  of  the  old 
palace  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  dwelling  of  her  grand- 
father, Clarendon,  where  she  was  reared.  At  last  she  was  offered 
a  pleasant  mansion,  an  adjunct  formerly  belonging  to  it,  oppo- 
site to  Twickenham  church,  held  in  crown-lease  from  Catharine 
of  Braganza  by  Mrs.  Davis,  an  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Charles  I.'s 
court,  who  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  She  was  great- 
aunt  to  the  governor  of  the  littie  prince,  lord  Fitzharding,  and 
a  devotee  of  our  Anglican  church,  living  an  ascetic  life  on 
herbs  and  fruit ;  she  enjoyed  a  healthy  old  age.  All  her  hedge- 
rows she  had  caused  to  be  planted  with  beautiful  fruit-trees. 
The  cherries  were  richly  ripe  when  the  princess  came  to  Twick- 
enham, and  the  hospitable  owner  gave  the  princess's  people  leave 
to  gather  as  touch  as  they  pleased,  on  the  condition  "  that  they 
were  not  to  break  or  spoil  her  trees."  The  caution  was  not  mis- 
placed, for  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  regiment  of  boys  fol- 
lowed him  to  Twickenham ;  but  their  exercises  were  confined  to 
the  little  island  in  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  the  church.  When 
the  princess  had  resided  at  this  lady's  seat  for  a  month,  she  told 
sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to  take  a  hundred  guineas,  and  pay  for 
rent  and  trouble ;  but  the  old  lady  positively  declared  she  would 
receive  nothing.    Sir  Benjamin,  nevertheless,  put  the  guineas  in 
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lier  lap ;  but  Mrs.  Davis  rising  up,  let  the  gold  roll  to  all  comers 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  comptroller  to  gather  it  up  as  he  might. 
The  princess  Anne  was  astonished  at  generosity  to  which  she  had 
been  little  accustomed. 

There  certainlj  exists  instinctive  affection  between  children  and 
aged  persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  beneficent  piety. 
Mrs.  Davis  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  became  friends. 
Young,  fair,  and  flattering  faces  w^e  around  him ;  yet,  peradven- 
ture,  the  princely  infant  saw  expression  beaming  from  her 
wrinkled  brow  that  was  more  attractive  to  his  childish  instinct. 
From  the  lips  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Conmiandments,  and  several  prayers  which 
she  made  apparent  to  his  infantine  intelligence,  as  he  never  omitted 
repeating  the  aspirations  she  had  taught  him>  every  night  and 
morning,  although  Lewis  Jenkins  remained  without  the  slightest 
perception  of  the  touching  providence  which  led  the  young  child  to 
imbibe  the  knowledge  of  prayer  from  the  Hps  of  this  benevolent 
recluse  of  the  church  of  England.  Her  religious  influence  over 
the  neglected  mind  of  the  wayward  little  prince,  who  had  mani- 
fested a  marked  aversion  to  tiiie  worship  of  God,  must  have  been 
effected  by  conversations  of  vital  interest  to  her  young  auditor. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twickenham 
church,  when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  pref  eiTed  a  request 
to  go  with  her  for  the  first  time.  When  he  received  her  permission, 
he  ran  to  "  my  lady  governess,  Fitzharding,  who  was,"  observes 
Lewis,  *'  as  witty  and  pleasant  a  lady  as  any  in  England."  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  Twickenham 
church  with  his  mamma.  My  lady  Fitzharding  asked  him,  "  if, 
when  there,  he  would  say  the  Psalms  P"  which  hitherto  he  had 
hated.  "I  will  sing  them,"  replied  he.  The  tendency  of  his 
thoughts  to  Divine  service  soon  was  apparent  at  his  usual  visits 
to  his  mother's  toilet.  "Mamma,"  said  he,  "why  have  you  two 
chaplains,  and  I  but  one  P"  "  Pray,"  asked  the  princess  Anne,  by 
way  of  averting  one  of  the  difficult  questions  often  put  by 
children,  "  what  do  you  give  your  one  chaplain  P"  The  little  duke 
must  have  heard  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unpaid  office  by  his  reply, 
though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee.  "  Mamma," 
said  he,  "  I  give  him — ^his  liberty."  At  which  answer  the  princess 
laughed  heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as  an  instance  of  royal 
benevolence  to  the  church  of  England. 

When  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  brought  back  to  Campden 
house,  he  found  all  his  small  soldiers  posted  as  sentinels  on 
guard ;  they  received  him,  to  hig  great  pleasure,  with  presented 
arms  and  iJie  honours  of  war.    Their  exercises  were  occasionally 
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tnaisferred  to  Wormwood  Scrubs.  "Hem  the  joong  prince  was 
walkmg  one  morning  for  the  air,  with  "  a  pistol  in  his  hand  :**  he 
fell  down,  and  hurt  his  forehead  against  it.  The  ladies  were  very 
fall  of  pitj  regarding  his  hnrt ;  he  told  them  ''  that  a  bnllet  had 
grazed  his  forehead,  bat  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  coold  not  cry  when 
wonnded*" 

The  faithfal  Welsh  nsher  of  the  yoong  duke  privately  gave 
him  some  practical  lessons  in  fencing,  fortification,  g^meby,  and 
mathematics.  The  child  ran  to  his  mother  erery  day,  to  display 
his  acquisitions  in  her  dressing-room ;  nothmg  but  reproof  accrued 
to  Lewis.  Mr.  Pratt  considered  his  office  invaded,  and  ''  my  lady 
governess"  Fitzharding  was  enraged  at  the  very  idea  of  ''the 
mathematics,''  which  she  took  for  some  species  of  conjuration — an 
absurd  fact  ruefully  related  by  the  poor  Welshman.  *'  One  day, 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled  a  paper  out  of  my  pocket," 
•ays  Lewis,  "on  which,  were  some  problems  in  geometry.  He 
looked  it  over,  and  found  some  triangles.  '  Lewis,'  said  he, '  I  can 
make  these.' — '  No  question  of  that,'  I  replied,  not  much  attending 
to  what  he  said."  It  must  have  been  this  unlucky  paper,  carried 
off  by  the  little  prince  to  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  that  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  lady  Fitzharding ;  for,  the  same  day,  having 
superintended  the  dinner  of  the  young  prince  her  charge,  she  sailed 
out  of  the  room,  with  Lewis  Jenkins  carrying  her  train :  while  they 
were  thus  progressing  down-stairs,  the  courtly  dame,  turning  her 
head  over  her  shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  her  train-bearer, 
"  Lewis,  I  find  you  pretend  to  give  the  duke  notions  of  mathe- 
matics and  stuff."  He  answered  this  accusation  by  saying, 
meekly,  "  I  only  repeated  stories  from  history,  to  assist  the  young 
duke  in  his  plays."  Another  angry  askance  over  her  shoulder 
was  darted  by  the  lady-governess  on  the  hapless  usher.  "  Pray," 
asked  she,  "where  did  you  get  your  learning?"  However,  the 
lady's  wrath  was  somewhat  apprised  by  her  lord,  who  told  her 
"  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read  much,  and  did 
not  mean  any  harm."  Lord  Fitzharding,  however,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  Lewis  from  teaching  her 
son  anything,  "  because  it  would  injure  him  when  he  was  learning 
fortification,  geometry,  and  other  sciences  according  to  the 
regular  methods."  The  princess  had  no  sooner  given  this 
prohibition,  than  she  saw  her  young  son  putting  himself  into 
fencing  attitudes.  "  I  thought  I  had  forbidden  your  people  to 
fence  with  you,"  observed  her  royal  highness.  "Oh  yes,  mamma," 
replied  the  child ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  give  them  leave  to  defend 
themselves  when  I  attack  them."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
poor  little  prince,  although  delicate,  was,  when  relieved  from  the 
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pressure  of  actual  pain,  Idgli-spirited  and  lively.  Unlike  his 
parents,  lie  showed  indifference  to  food.  His  nurse,  Mrs.  "Wanley, 
was  forced  to  sit  by  him  at  his  meals,  for  he  would  turn  from  the 
food  she  presented,  and  pick  up  crumbs  in  preference  to  solid 
nourishment.  His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and 
said  reprovingly,  "You  pick  crumbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken." 
"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  child;  "but  I'm  a  chick  o'  the  game, 
though  I"  The  tutor  was  an  object  of  the  princely  boy's  aversion, 
whose  dislike  to  hear  him  read  prayers  amounted  to  antipathy. 
He  used  to  beg  Mrs.  "Wanley  to  have  the  prayers  shortened,  yet 
he  was  quite  veiling  to  repeat  those  his  old  friend  at  Twickenham 
had  taught  him. 

The  princess  Anne  enjoyed  during  the  summer,  at  least  in  the 
regard  of  the  people,  the  dignity  of  first  lady  of  England ;  but 
the  return  of  the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  in  October,  1695,  did 
not  increase  her  tranquillity  or  happiness.  His  majesty's  arms 
were  more  successful  than  usual ;  but  many  symptoms  betokened 
that  the  royal  temper  was  in  a  painful  state  of  exasperation. 
Kamur,  it  is  true,  had  fallen  into  his  possession,  gained  at  an 
awful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure ;  but  no  warrior  was  ever  more 
ashamed  of  defeat  than  king  William  was  at  the  flood  of  con- 
gratulatory addresses  on  this  victory,  which  were  poured  on  him 
from  every  town  in  England.  His  majesty  distributed  sarcasms 
on  all  sides  by  way  of  answers. 

Anne  was  passing  the  Christmas  recess  with  her  husband  and 
little  son  at  Campden  house,  when  surprised  by  a  visit  from  king 
"William.  His  majesty  made  in  person  the  announcement  that 
the  princess  and  her  household  could  take  possession  of  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  and  that,  a  Garter  being  at  his  disposal,  he 
intended  to  bestow  it  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Bishop  Burnet 
followed  the  royal  visit,  sajdng  that  a  chapter  would  be  held  on 
the  6th  of  January  for  the  admission  of  the  young  prince.  He 
asked  if  the  thoughts  of  it  did  not  make  him  glad P  "I  am 
gladder  of  the  king's  favour,"  was  the  discreet  answer  of  the 
early  wise  child.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  princess's  ambition  in 
her  son's  behalf  was  accomplished  by  this  investment,  for  which 
the  prince  of  Denmark  took  the  child  in  state  to  Kensington 
palace  on  the  appointed  day,  January  6, 1696-7.  "William  III. 
buckled  on  the  Grarter  with  his  own  hands,  an  office  wnich  is 
oommonly  performed  by  one  of  the  knights-companions,  at  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign. 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  proceeded  in  a  some- 
what desultory  manner ;  but  he  could  read  well  and  write  respect- 
ably for  his  age,  and  even  read  writing.    His  intellectual  inf orma* 
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tion  was  obtained  from  his  Welsh  attendant,  wlio  was  not  a  little 
ajstonisbedwhen  her  royal  highness  in  person  forbad  him  to  r^abe 
to  her  son  any  historical  narratives  whatsoever.  Perhaps  Anne 
was  alarmed  lest  her  son  should  hear  the  names  of  her  unfor- 
tunate father  and  brother. 

The  princess  Anne,  according  to  the  gracious  invitation  of  the 
king,  took  possession  of  St.  James's  palace  early  in  the  spring  of 
1696.  The  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  proved  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  and  prosperous  period  of  the  existence  of  the  princess 
Anne,  if  not  the  happiest.  For  the  first  time  she  appeared  to 
enjoy,  with  prospect  of  permanence,  the  fruits  of  her  struggles 
against  her  father  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  The  palace 
of  her  ancestors  was  now  her  residence ;  her  rank  was  recognized, 
and  her  cousin-brother-in-law  no  longer  dared  deprive  her  of  her 
subsistence,  as  he  had  done  in  1688  and  1689. 

While  enjoying  all  the  homage  and  pleasures  of  their  follj- 
attended  courts  at  St.  James's  palace,  her  son  remained  at  Oamp- 
den  house.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  princess  ordered  that  her 
son  and  the  boys  of  his  small  regiment  were  to  attend  Mr.  Pratt, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised  respecting  their  knowledge  of 
Scripture.  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was,  on  these  occa- 
sions, exalted  on  a  chair  above  the  rest  of  the  catechumens,  with 
a  desk  before  him;  his  boys  were  ranged  on  benches  below ;  those 
of  them  who  answered  satisfactorily  were  rewarded  with  a  new 
shilling.  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  in  waiting  one  evening, 
heard  Mr.  Pratt  question  the  young  duke :  "  How  can  you,  being 
bom  a  prince,  keep  yourself  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
world  ?"  The  princely  catechumen  answered,  "  I  will  keep  God's 
commandments,  and  do  alll  can  to  walk  in  his  ways." 

The  possession  of  St.  James's  palace  did  not  constitute  the 
only  reward  that  the  princess  Anne  received  for  her  pacification 
with  William  III.  The  regal  fortress  of  Windsor  was  appointed 
her  summer  abode,  and  thither  she  went  with  her  husband  aiid  son. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  never  beheld  Windsor  before : 
his  mother  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  his  own  suite  of  apartments, 
but  he  complained  that  his  presence-chamber  was  not  large 
enough  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in.  The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Randee, 
attended  the  young  duke,  to  show  him  the  royal  apartments  in 
the  castle,  when  he  begged  St.  George's  hall  to  fight  his  battles 
in.  The  princess  sent  to  Eton,  and  invited  four  of  the  scholars 
to  visit  her  son:  young  lord  Churchill,  the  only  son  of  her 
favourites,  lord  and  lady  Marlborough,  was  one;  the  other 
Etonians  were  two  Bathursts  and  Peter  Boscawen.  The  young 
duke  eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle  should  forthwith  be  fought 
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in  St.  George's  hall,  and  sent  for  his  collection  of  small  pikes, 
muskets,  and  swords.  The  music-gallery  and  its  stairs  were  to 
represent  a  castle,  which  he  meant  to  besiege  and  take.  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  his  nurse,  and  Lewis  Jenkins  were  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  fray ;  they  begged  young  Boscawen  to  be  the  enemy, 
charging  him  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  duke  with  the  war- 
like implements.  Peter  Bathurst  was  not  quite  so  considerate ;  he 
gave  the  duke  of  Gloucester  a  wound  in  the  neck  that  drew  blood. 
The  child  said  nothing  of  the  accident  in  the  heat  of  the  onslaught* 
but  when  Lewis  stopped  the  batfcle  to  inquire  whether  the  duke 
was  hurt,  he  replied,  "  Ko,"  and  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy  up 
the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the  floor  of  St.  George's  hall 
strewed  with  make-believe  djring  and  dead.  When  all  was  over, 
he  asked  "  ma'm  Atkinson  "  if  she  had  a  surgeon  at  hand.  "  Oh, 
yes,  sir,"  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the  dead  were  revived  in  the  young 
prince's  sham-fights  by  blowing  wind  into  them  with  a  pair  of 
bellows.  "  Pray  make  no  jest  of  it,"  said  the  young  duke,  "  for 
Peter  Bathurst  has  really  wounded  me  in  the  battle."  There  was 
no  serious  hurt  inflicted  by  young  Bathurst,  but  sufficient  to  have 
made  a  less  high-spirited  child  of  seven  years  old  stop  the  whole 
sport.  The  young  duke  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the 
Round  Tower. 

The  princess  Anne  usually  walked  in  "Windsor  park  with  her 
husband  and  the  little  prince  her  son,  before  the  child  went  to 
his  tutor  for  lessons.  Once  the  boy  alarmed  her  by  rolling  down 
the  slope  of  the  dry  ditch  of  one  of  the  castle  fortifications,  de- 
claring that  when  he  was  engaged  in  sieges  he  must  use  himself 
to  such  places.  His  father,  prince  George,  permitted  the  per- 
formance of  this  gymnastic  next  day.  It  was  always  the  idea  of 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  that  by  violent  and  hardening  exercises 
his  child's  tendency  to  invalidism  (which  he  considered  was 
nurtured  by  the  over-fondness  of  the  princess,  and  the  petting  and 
spoiling  of  her  ladies)  might  be  overcome. 

Hostility  was  soon  after  renewed  by  William  III.  to  Anne, 
because  he  guessed  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  the  house  of 
commons  entered  severely  into  the  subject  of  the  vested  rights 
of  the  princes  of  Wales,  which  the  childless  Dutch  sovereign 
had  granted  to  his  countryman  and  favourite,  Bentinck  earl 
of  Portland,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  At  last  his  majesty  paid  a 
visit,  not  to  Anne,  but  to  her  son  at  Campden  house ;  the  young 
duke  received  his  majesty  under  arms,  and  saluted  him  with  mili- 
tary honours.  King  William,  who  was  fond  of  children,  asked 
him,  "  Whether  he  had  any  horses  yet  P" — "  Yep  "  replied  the  little 
duke;    "I  have  one  live  horse,  and  two  dead  ones."    The  king 
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laughed  at  him  sarcastically  for  keeping  dead  horses,  and  then  in- 
formed him  **  that  soldiers  always  buried  their  dead  horses  out  of 
their  sight."'  The  little  duke  had  designated  his  wooden  horses 
as  dead  ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shetland  pony,  "no 
bigger  than  a  mastiff,"  which  occasionally  carried  him.  He  in- 
sisted on  burying  his  wooden  horses  out  of  his  sight,  directly  the 
royal  visit  was  concluded.  This  he  did  with  great  ceremony,  and 
even  composed  some  lines  of  childish  doggrel  as  epitaph. 

William  III.  had  presented  the  princess  with  the  jewels  of  her 
sister.  Anne,  who  was  always  remarkable  for  her  moderation 
regarding  these  sparkling  baubles,  did  not  choose  to  adorn  her 
own  person  with  them,  but  amused  herself  by  devising  for  her 
young  son  a  marvellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  at  coui-t  on 
her  birthday,  celebrated  Februaiy  6,  at  St,  James's  palace.  The 
coat  was  azure-blue  velvet.  All  the  button-holes  were  encrusted 
with  diamonds,  and  the  buttons  were  composed  of  great  brilliants. 
Thus  ornamented  and  equipped,  with  a  flowing  white  periwig,  the 
prince  of  seven  summers  made  his  bow  in  his  royal  mother's  circle 
at  St.  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her  birthday,  and  receive 
himself  the  adorations  of  the  sparkling  crowd  of  peers  and 
beauties.  In  such  costume  the  young  duke  is  depicted  by  Kneller, 
at  Hampton  Court.  Notwithstanding  the  owHsh  periwig  with 
which  his  little  highness  is  oppressed,  he  is  really  pretty:  his 
complexion  is  of  pearly  fairness,  his  eyes  very  blue,  with  a  touch- 
ing expression  of  reflectiveness.  The  features  of  the  heir  of  the 
princess  Anne  were  like  those  of  her  Stuart  ancestors;  he  as 
nearly  resembled  his  unfortunate  imcle  and  rival,  the  exiled 
prince  of  Wales,  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother,  excepting  that  he 
had  the  blonde  Danish  complexion. 

The  ladies  of  the  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  flnished  admiring 
her  idolized  boy,  when  king  William  himself  arrived  to  offer  his 
congratulations  on  her  birth-night,  and  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  led  by  his  proud  mother  to  claim  the  attention  of 
majesty.  The  king  said  to  him,  with  sarcastic  abruptness,  "  You 
are  very  fine." — "  All  the  finer  for  you,  sir,"  was  the  undignified 
reply  of  the  princess,  alluding  to  the  jewel  of  the  George,  a  present 
that  her  son  had  received  from  the  king,  and  the  donation  of 
queen  Mary's  jewels  to  herself,  of  the  value  of  40,000Z.,  with  which 
the  child  stood  loaded  before  them.  The  princess  then  urged  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  return  thanks  to  his  majesty :  but  the  boy, 
albeit  so  fluent  on  all  other  occasions,  contented  himself  by 
making  a  low  bow  to  the  king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail 
on  him  to  speak;  probably  the  young  prince  had  been  dis- 
concerted  by  the  tone  and  expression  of  the  king's  above^quoted 
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remark,  and  instinctively  felt  that  the  least  said  on  the  subject 
was  best. 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  accom- 
panied by  her  son.  Here  the  young  duke,  under  the  care  of  his 
clerical  tutor,  Pratt,  studied  fortification.  The  employment  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  tutor  at  Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much 
^f  matters  divine ;  for,  by  the  leave  of  the  princess,  he  made  "  a 
pentagon,"  with  all  the  outworks,  in  a  wood,  near  the  Wells, 
"which  answered  so  weU,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  "as  to  gain 
Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  by  doing,  in  fact,  what  did  not  properly 
belong  to  his  cloth  or  his  office."  At  the  same  time,  Lewis  Jenkins, 
in  high  dudgeon  at  the  aforesaid  pentagon  made  by  the  bellicose 
divine,  Dr.  Pratt,  and,  "  from  some  such  like  discouragements," 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess.  Assuredly, 
the  tuition  of  the  young  prince  was  conducted  somewhat  by  the 
rules  of  contradiction.  The  doctor  of  divinity,  provided  by  her 
royal  highness  to  inculcate  devotional  precepts,  was  only  suc- 
cessful in  imparting  to  him  matters  connected  with  miHtary 
science.  An  old  lady,  whose  concern  with  the  princess  was  only  to 
accommodate  her  and  her  family  with  the  use  of  her  house,  in- 
structed her  child  in  aU  he  practically  knew  of  religion,  while 
his  door-keeper  gave  him  notions  of  "  history  and  mathematics ;" 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  from  his  mother's  chairmen  and 
his  father's  coachmen  he  imbibed  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they 
taught  him,  withal,  to  box.  Such  was  the  under-cuiTent  of  affairs, 
while  on  the  surface  other  statements  have  passed  down  the 
stream  of  history. 

On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  1697,  her  royal  high- 
ness  came  with  her  consort  prince  George  earlier  than  usual,  and 
found  her  son  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits,  superintending  the 
firing  of  his  little  cannon  in  honour  of  the  day.  He  had  four 
pieces,  which  had  been  made  for  him  in  the  lifetime  of  his  aunt, 
queen  Mary ;  one  of  these  was  defective,  one  had  burst,  the  loss  of 
which  he  had  lamented  to  king  William,  who  promised  him  a  new 
one — a  promise  which  he  never  performed.  Of  course  the  king 
totally  forgot  the  circumstance,  but  the  child  did  not*  At  Windsor, 
however,  there  was  found  a  beautiful  little  model  cannon,  which 
had  been  made  by  prince  Rupert ;  of  this  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  took  possession,  with  infinite  satisfaction.  The  princess 
was  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  these  toy  cannons  when  she 
entered  the  room ;  but  as  her  son  indulged  her  with  three  rounds, 
her  maternal  fears  were  greatly  awakened  by  seeing  so  much  gun* 
powder  at  his  command,  and  she  privately  determined  that  the 
case  should  be  altered  for  the  future.    "  He  now/'  adds  the  usher, 
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"though  he  had  but  completed  his  seventh  year,  began  to  be 
more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would  not  chatter  all  that  came 
into  his  head,  but  utter  dry  remarks  with  some  archness." 

The  princess  Anne  could  not  endure  patiently  the  appointment 
of  bishop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.  Her  royal  highness  was 
heard  to  complain,  "  that  she  considered  it  was  the  greatest  haxd^ 
ship  ever  put  upon  her  by  the  king,  who  well  knew  how  she  dis* 
liked  Burnet,  and  that  she  was  sure  he  was  chosen  for  that  very 
reason."  Parliament,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  had  allotted 
50,000Z.  for  the  educational  establishment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  nation  anxiously  awaited  its  commencement.  All  was, 
however,  left  to  be  arranged  at  the  pleasure  of  "William. 

No  entreaties  of  the  princess  could  induce  his  majesty  to  allow 
more  than  15,000Z.,  although  he  had  pocketed  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  50,000Z.  for  the  educational  allowance.  The  princess 
solicited  that  a  small  part  of  this  portion  might  be  advanced, 
that  she  might  purchase  plate  and  furniture  needful  for  her 
son's  extended  establishment.  "William  III.  positively  refused  to 
advance  her  a  doit ;  yet  the  princess  Anne  was  prepared  to  sab* 
mit  to  all  losses,  so  that  her  boy  was  not  withdrawn  from  her 
personal  care.  The  king,  in  order  to  lighten  these  hardships,  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Marlborough  his  chief  governor. 

In  the  spring  of  1698  occurred  an  event,  apparently  of  little 
consequence  to  the  princess  Anne,  being  nothing  more  than  the 
appointment  of  a  destitute  servant-maid,  a  daughter  of  lady 
Marlborough's  aunt,  to  a  humble  service  in  her  palace,  for  Abigail 
Hill  was  the  near  kinswoman  of  the  haughty  favourite.  When 
lady  Marlborough  was  established  at  the  Cockpit,  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  of  the  princess,  a  lady  represented  to  her  that  she 
had  near  relations  who  were  in  the  most  abject  misery.  At  first 
the  favourite  denied  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  such  persons. 
She  was,  however,  reminded  that  her  father's  sister  had  married 
an  Anabaptist  tradesman,  whose  bankruptcy  had  left  his  family 
in  a  starving  condition,  the  parents  being  at  the  point  of  death ; 
that  her  two  young  sons  were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were 
servant-maids.  Lady  Marlborough  sent  ten  guineas  for  the  relief 
of  her  wretched  aunt,  who  expired  directly  after  the  assistance 
arrived.  The  appeal  had  not  been  made,  it  seems,  till  the  last, 
extremity,  for  the  husband  died  soon  after  it  arrived.  Abigail 
Hill  was  then  withdrawn  by  her  fortunate  kinswoman  from  servi- 
tude with  lady  Rivers,  and  given  bitter  bread  as  her  own  nursery, 
maid.  Meantime,  her  brothers,  the  ragged  boys,  were  caught 
from  the  street,  clothed  and  provided  for  from  the  rich  harvest  of 
the  Marlborough  patronage..   The  elder  Hill  was  placed  in  the 
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customs ;  the  younger,  Jack  Hill,  was  advanced  to  be  a  page  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark.  When  the  household  of  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  established,  lady  Marlborough  put  her 
cousin,  Mary  Hill,  into  the  place  of  laundress,  with  2001.  per 
annum  ;  but  for  the  superintendent  of  her  nursery,  Abigail,  she 
reserved  the  place  of  bedchamber-woman  to  the  princess  Anne, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  have  a  deputy  who  could  perform  all  her 
own  offices  when  she  chose  to  absent  herself. 

Since  the  advancement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  offipe  of 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lady  had  lost  the  caress- 
ing devotign  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  princess  Anne. 
Sometimes  the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
of  complaint  before  the  silent  substitute  of  lady  Marlborough, 
and  when  she  found  that  no  tale  was  ever  carried  to  Abigail's 
principal,  and  above  all,  that  no  gossip  story  was  raised  in  the 
court,  the  confidence  was  extended,  and  condolences  on  her 
favourite's  fiery  temper  were  exchanged.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intimacy  between  the  princess  Anne  and  the 
humble  Abigail  Hill,  and  such  the  domestic  politics  of  the  palace 
of  St.  James. 

The  princess  removed  to  Windsor  t^astle  before  May,  1700. 
Her  son  had  been  examined  regarding  his  progress  in  education 
by  four  of  the  regents  who  governed  England  in  the  frequent 
ai>sences  of  William  III.,  and  his  answers  on  jurisprudence, 
Gothic  law,  and  feudality  had  perfectly  astonished  them.  This 
abstruse  pedantry  had  not  agreed  with  his  health;  and  his  anxious 
mother  gladly  withdrew  him  to  Windsor  for  recreation.  His 
eleventh  birthday  was  there  kept  with  more  than  usual  festivity. 

The  boy  reviewed  his  juvenile  regiment,  and  exulted  in  the 
discharge  of  cannon  and  crackers.  He  was  very  much  heated 
and  fatigued,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  his 
natural  abstemiousness.  The  next  day  he  complained  of  sickness, 
headache,  and  a  sore  throat ;  towards  night  he  became  delirious. 
The  family  physician  of  the  princess  sought  to  relieve  him  by 
bleeding,  but  this  operation  did  not  do  him  any  good.  Dr.  Ilad- 
cHflfe  was  sent  for  by  express.  When  he  arrived  at  Windsor 
castle  and  saw  his  poor  little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady  to 
be  the  scarlet  fever.  He  demanded  "  who  had  bled  him  P"  The 
physician  in  attendance  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  his 
order.  "Then,"  said  Radcliffe,  "you  have  destroyed  him;  and 
you  may  finish  him,  for  I  will  not  prescribe."  The  event 
justified  the  prediction  of  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  age. 
The  unfortunate  princess  attended  on  her  dying  child  very  ten- 
derly, but  with  a  resigned  and  grave  composure  which  astonished 
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every  one.  She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of  agony,  never  wept, 
but  seemed  occupied  with  bigb  and  awful  thoughts.  In  truth,  she 
was  debating,  with  an  awakened  conscience,  on  the  past,  and 
meditating  on  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  Lord  Marlborough 
was  summoned  from  Althorpe  to  the  sick-bed  of  his  young 
charge,  but  aiTived  only  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The  death  of 
the  young  duke  took  place  July  30,  1700,  five  days  after  his 
birthday. 

The  thoughts  of  Anne  were  wholly  and  solely  fixed  on  her 
father.  All  she  felt  as  a  parent  reminded  her  of  her  crimes 
towai'ds  him.  She  rose  from  the  bed  where  was  extended  the 
corpse  of  her  only  child,  with  an  expression  of  awe  and  resigna* 
tion  on  her  features  which  made  a  solemn  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  father, 
pouring  out  in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and 
declaring  her  conviction  that  her  bereavement  was  sent  as  a 
visible  punishment  from  heaven  for  her  cruelty  to  him.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Anne  had  ever  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  real 
penitence  at  any  previous  period.  William  III.  was  aware  of 
Anne's  letter  within  a  short  time  of  its  delivery ;  and  his  anger 
must  have  caused  his  strange  conduct  when  the  death  of  his  heir- 
pi'esumptive  was  officially  announced  to  him.  He  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  it ;  never  ordered  mourning  or  funeral.  The 
child  lay  unburied  for  months,  this  perversity  greatly  aggravating 
the  affliction  of  the  tmfortunate  mother.  In  October  the  king 
wrote  three  lines  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of  Marlborough, 
but  not  one  word  of  commiseration  to  the  unhappy  parents.  Then 
ensued  paltry  squabbles  regarding  the  payments  of  the  young 
jprince's  household,  which  his  mother,  in  her  unhealed  anguish 
not  being  able  to  bear,  took  upon  herself. 

Other  troubles  pressed  sorely  on  Anne  after  the  death  of 
Gloucester.  Her  power  dwindled  very  low  in  consequence  of  his 
loss;  the  insolence  of  the  favourite  she  had  raised  so  highly 
became  unbearable.  Once  she  was  alone  and  perfectly  silent 
in  her  private  sitting-room  at  St.  James's,  when  lady  Marl- 
borough, coming  into  the  anteroom,  took  up  a  pair  of  gloves 
lying  on  the  table,  and,  supposing  them  her  own,  put  them  on. 
Abigail,  who  was  in  attendance  there,  mentioned  that  the  gloves 
belonged  to  her  royal  highness.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  lady  Marl- 
borough, as  she  tore  them  off  and  threw  them  on  the  ground, 
"  have  I  touched  anything  that  has  been  on  the  hands  of  that 
odious  woman.  Take  them  away !"  The  door  was  ajar  where  the 
princess  was  sitting  perfectly  still ;  the  favourite's  voice  was  loud 
in  the  effervescence  of  causeless  iU-temper.    Abigail  TTill  saw  at 
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a  glance,  when  she  entered  Anne's  closet,  that  the  whole  had  been 
overheard.  She  spoke  not  to  the  princess,  who  was  likewise 
silent,  and  lady  Marlborough,  leaving  the  anteroom  without  being 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  her  outraged  mistress,  never  knew  the 
offence  she  had  given,  and  she  ever  after  vainly  sought  the  reason 
of  her  change  of  manner.  Anne  had  scai'cely  laid  aside  her 
mourning  for  her  only  child,  when  she  had  to  renew  it  for  the 
death  of  her  father. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  James  11.  arrived  in  London, 
public  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  regarding  the  cognizance 
which  would  be  taken  of  it  by  his  nephew  and  daughter.  William 
heard  it  at  his  dinner-table  at  Loo,  in  Holland,  with  flushing 
cheek  and  down-cast  eyes ;  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
sat  in  moody  silence  the  livelong  day.  If  he  were  wrestling  with 
a  yearning  heart,  which  told  him  that  his  earliest  friend  and 
nearest  relative  was  gone  where  treachery  could  never  find  him 
more,  he  won  the  victory,  as  the  subsequent  attainder  of  his  young 
cousin,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old,  fully  proved.  He  went  into 
deep  mourning  himself  for  James  n.>  and  all  his  coaches  were 
black. 

The  career  of  William  m.  was  brief  after  this  event.  His 
asthma  increased :  he  felt  the  decay  of  the  feeble  body,  which 
his  active  mind  disavowed.  Yet  his  actual  demise  was  occasioned 
by  an  accident.  He  rode  into  the  Home  park  at  Hampton  Court, 
February  21,  1702 ;  just  as  he  came  by  the  head  of  the  two  canals, 
opposite  to  the  Ranger's  park-pales,  his  pony  happened  to  tread 
in  a  mole-hill,  and  fell.  "  'Tis  a  strange  thing,"  he  said,  musingly 
"  for  it  happened  on  smooth  level  ground."  King  William  thus 
took  his  death-hurt  within  sight  of  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Court 
palace.  The  workmen  employed  on  a  canal  he  was  having  ex- 
cavated raised  the  overthrown  monarch,  and  assisted  him  to  the 
palace.  He  afiKrmed  that  he  was  very  slightly  hurt ;  but  Ronjat, 
his  surgeon,  who  was  there,  found  he  had  broken  his  right  collar- 
bone. When  Ronjat  had  set  the  fractured  collar-bone  of  the 
king,  he  earnestly  recommended  to  him  rest.  William  made 
light  of  the  accident,  declared  that  he  must  go  to  Kensington 
that  night,  and  go  he  would,  and  did.  The  bone  was  displaced, 
and  had  to  be  reset.  For  some  days  he  suffered  mortally  with 
spasms ;  perhaps  the  attainder  of  his  young  cousin,  James  StuaH, 
a  boy  of  only  thirteen,  agitated  him,  as  the  cramps  seized  him 
on  the  right  shoulder  while  the  bill  was  stamped  in  his  chamber, 
his  hurt  preventing  him,  from  holding  the  pen. 

The  princess  Anne  sent,  in  the  course  of  March  6,  to  Kensing- 
ton palace  a  dutiful  message  to  the  king,  entreating  permissiozi 
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to  see  him  in  Ids  bedcliamber.  It  was  answered  by  himself,  who 
collected  his  strength  sufficiently  to  pronounce  a  short  and  rude 
**  No  I"  The  prince  of  Denmark  actually  made  many  attempts  to 
enter  the  king's  chamber,  but  met  with  as  many  downright 
repulses. 

His  majesty  had  desired  to  see  his  old  friend,  Bentinck  lord 
Portland,  who,  it  is  well  known,  never  came  to  court  after  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  excepting  on  a  special  message. 
He  came  on  the  Saturday  evening.  The  king  was  lik€wi8e 
anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  young  favourite,  Keppel 
earl  of  Albemarle,  being  very  desirous  of  saying  something  in 
confidence  to  him.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  gave  him  the 
keys  of  his  escritoir,  and  bade  him  take  possession,  for  his  private 
use,  of  20,000  guineas.  He  directed  him  to  destroy  all  the  letters 
that  would  be  found,  in  a  cabinet  which  he  named.  Keppel  was^ 
extremely  eager  to  give  his  royal  master  information  of  his 
preparations  for  the  commencement  of  war ;  but,  for  the  first  time^ 
the  departing  warrior  listened  to  the  anticipations  of  battle  with  a 
cold  dull  ^ar.  All  the  comment  he  made  was  comprised  in  these 
impressive  words,  the  last  he  uttered  distinctly :  "  Je  tire  vera  ma 
fin" — r"  I  draw  towards  my  end ;"  they  were  his  last  words. 

William  III.  expired  early  on  Sunday  morning,  March  8,  1702j 
in  his  fifty-second  year.  He  had  reigned  five  years  in  co-regaHty 
with  his  queen,  Mary  II.,  and  more  than  eight  years  solus. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Anxious  vigils  had  been  held  at  St.  James's  palace  since  the  last 
rude  repulse  had  been  given  by  the  dying  king  to  the  visit  of  his 
heiress-expectant  and  her  husband,  at  Kensington;  agents  in 
their  interest  were,  however,  busy  about  his  death-bed.  The 
princess  Anne  and  Sarah  of  Marlborough  sat  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  event  on  Sunday,  March  8,  receiving  frequently 
hurried  notes  from  lord  Jersey,  the  king's  lord  chamberlain,  de- 
scribing how  the  breath  of  William  III.  grew  shorter,  until  the 
final  cessation  announced  that  the  princess  was  queen. 

The  sun  was  as  bright  and  glaring  as  ever  shone  on  a  clear 
March  morning :  as  this  was  an  unusually  fine  day,  it  was  long 
remembered  by  the  people  as  the  "Bright  accession  Sunday.'* 
The  .queen  received  in  her  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's  the 
persona  whom  she  considered  entitled  to  her  levee.    Among  others, 
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her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  seen  pressing  through  the 
thi'ongs  in  the  antechamber.  He  desired  of  the  lord  in  waiting 
"  admittance  to  his  niece."  The  message  was  delivered  to  her 
majesty,  who  sent  word  to  him,  "  that  if  he  would  go  and  qualify 
himself  to  enter  her  presence,  she  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him." 
Her  meaning  was,  '^-that  if  he  chose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her,  as  his  legitimate. sovereign,  she  was  willing  to  admit  him." 
In  fact,  her  lord  in  waiting  demanded,  "  if  he  were  willing  to  take 
the  oath  to  queen  Anne  P" — "  No,"  replied  Clarendon ;  "  I  come 
to  talk  to  my  niece.  I  shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have 
taken."  Clarendon's  errand  was  evidently  to  recall  Anne's  promises 
made  at  the  death  of  her  son.  Her  other  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  was 
more  pliable ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  state  ministers  of  queen 
Mary,  and  was  destined  by  Anne  to.  have  the  chief  share  in  her 
government. 

The  queen  went  in  solemn  state  to  the  house  of  lords  March  11 : 
she  was  attended  in  her  coach  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  made  mistress  of  the  robes.  The  commons  were  sent 
for,  and  the  queen  addressed  them  in  that  sweet,  thrilling  voice, 
for  which  she  was  remarkable,  earnestly  recommending  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  these  words : — "  As  I  know  my 
own  heart  to  be  entirely  English,  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you 
there  is  not  anything  you  can  desire  from  me  which  I  shall  not 
be  ready  to  do  for  the  prosperity  of  England."  The  queen  retired 
to  Windsor,  while  St.  James's  palace  was  completely  hung  with 
black.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered,  "  that  the  very  deep 
mourning  was  to  cease  after  her  coronation."  Her  proclamation 
took  place  at  Edinburgh  as  Anne  queen  of  Scotland. 

Influenced,  as  supposed,  by  her  youngest  uncle,  the  queen 
sought  reconciliation  with  bishop  Ken,  who  was  considered  the 
head  of  the  Anglican  church.  She  sent  to  inform  him  that  he 
could  return  to  his  see,  and  Dr.  Kidder,  whom  her  sister  bad  placed 
in  his  bishopric,  would  be  translated  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Carlisle.  Ken  declined,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
to  resume  his  old  episcopal  functions,  although  he  had  for 
many  years,  performed  his  ministrations  privately  in  cottages  or 
by  the  wayside.  He  had  found  a  peaceful  asylum  at  Longleate, 
with  his  friend  lord  "Weymouth,  and  occasionally  with  his  nephew 
Dr:  Isaac  Walton,  in  Salisbury  close.  As  Ken  declined  resuming 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Kidder  remained  there  till  the 
dreadful  hurricane  of  November  3,  1703,  when  he  and  his  lady 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  stack  of  chimneys  on  their  bed. 

The  queen  then  nominated  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath 
and  WeUs;  but  he  recommended  her  majesty  to  confer  it  on  Ken. 
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It  was  again  offered  Ken,  bat  lie  again  declined  it,  and  pressed 
his  friend  Hooper  to  accept  it,  wliick  lie  did.  Queen  Anne  finally 
induced  Ken  to  accept  a  pension  for  his  support  in  his  old  age. 

The  coronation  took  place  April  23,  o.s.  1702,  St.  George's  day. 
Queen  Anne,  as  gouty  infirmity  of  her  feet  had  again  afflicted  her, 
was  carried  in  all  the  processions  in  a  low  arm-chair ;  the  train  of 
her  robes  hanging  over  the  back  was  borne  by  her  ladies.  She  was 
the  only  infirm  person  who  ever  received  the  English  crown. 
The  manifesto  of  war  against  France,  issued  May  4,  1702,  was 
received  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  bon-mot :  "  It  is  a  sign  that  I  grow 
old,  when  ladies  declare  war  against  me."  He  doubtless  recalled 
Anne  to  memory  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  she  was  in  her  infancy, 
wearing  the  long  veil  and  black  train  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  as  mourn- 
ing for  her  aunt  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans. 

When  the  grand  occupation  of  the  coronation  was  over,  lady 
Marlborough,  the  new  mistress  of  the  robes,  began  instinctively 
to  feel  rather  than  to  perceive  a  change  in  the  affection  of  her  royal 
mistress.  She  forthwith  commenced  carping,  quaiTcUing,  and 
hunting  for  affronts.  The  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eager 
to  grant  the  Marlboroughs  all  the  advantages  which  their  avarice 
and  ambition  had  anticipated.  Marlborough  had  yet  his  fortune 
to  make  from  her  bounty.  He,  who  had  begun  the  world  with 
nothing,  notwithstanding  his  almost  supernatural  efforts  at 
gathering  riches,  had  no  propei-ty  commensurate  with  his  title  of 
earl.  Queen  Anne  was  willing  to  indulge  the  appetite  of  the  pair 
for  wealth  and  honours.  While  this  plan  was  in  process,  her 
majesty  redoubled  her  caressing  expressions,  that  her  presumed 
favourites  might  be  gratified  in  their  ambitious  and  avaricious 
designs  quickly  and  peacefully,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  sending  them  empty  away. 

Marlborough  having  commenced  his  victorious  career  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allies  against  France,  by  the  capture  of 
some  towns  in  Flanders,  the  queen  created  him  duke ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  house  of  commons  refused  the  royal  request  of  5000L 
per  annum  pension.  Her  majesty,  in  great  alarm,  gave  Vn'm 
2000Z.  per  a.Tmnm  from  her  privy  purse,  accompanied  with  a  most 
humble  and  caressing  letter.  Yet  after  the  pecuniary  disappoint- 
ment, which  the  new  duchess  rightly  attributed  to  the  economy 
of  Rochester,  Anne  had  little  peace :  in  her  hours  of  retirement, 
or  on  solemn  occasions  of  state,  she  was  liable  to  the  most  violent 
vituperation  from  the  woman  she  had  raised,  to  use  that  person's 
own  words,  "  from  the  dust,"  to  be  her  scourge  and  punishment. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  kept  no  measures  with  the  queen,  in 
fact,  either  in  writing  or  speaking  of  her  or  to  her.    While  the 
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Tories  were  in  power  slie  constantly  abused  them  as  enemies,  and 
reviled  the  queen  as  her  uncle's  accomplice,  until,  strengthened  by 
the  great  victories  obtained  by  her  husband,  in  the  succeeding 
year  she  effected  their  expulsion,  and  the  queen  fell  into  her  hands 
"  a  crowned  slave,"  as  her  majesty  afterwards  pathetically  called 
herself. 

The  new  sovereign,  at  her  accession,  was  entitled  to  the  first- 
fruits  of  every  benefice  or  dignity  conferred  by  the  crown. 
With  praiseworthy  self-denial,  instead  of  appropriating  these 
gains  to  the  amplification  of  her  personal  power  or  magnificence, 
queen  Anne  formed  with  it  a  fund  to  improve  the  miserable 
livings,  or  rather  starvings,  which  too  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
of  the  most  excellent  of  the  clergy.  The  fund  bears  the  expressive 
name  of  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty."  "Words  would  be  wasted  in 
dwelling  on  it  with  panegjrric ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  being  still  in 
operation,  and  having  effected  immense  good.  A  plan  of  similar 
beneficence  was  first  carried  into  effect,  from  the  savings  of  his 
preferments,  by  the  noble  and  self-denying  archbishop  Bancroft. 
Queen  Anne  followed  his  example  on  the  most  extended  scale  of 
royal  munificence ;  and  her  generosity  has  placed  her  name  high 
on  the  list  of  royal  foundresses  in  the  Christian  church. 

Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of 
the  disputed  throne  of  Spain,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  wishing  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Anne,  as  her  realms  were  then  warring  in  his 
behalf.  He  had  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  prince  consorti 
Greorge  of  Denmark,  undertook  a  journey,  December  27,  1703,  to 
meet  him  and  bring  him  to  Windsor  castle,  where  queen  Anne 
had  spent  Christmas.  They  made  not  any  stop  on  the  road, 
excepting  the  coach  was  overthrown  or  stuck  in  the  mud,  which 
happened  thrice  in  nine  miles,  and  then  the  nimble  Sussex  boors 
walked  on  each  side  of  his  royal  highness's  coach,  bearing  it  up 
with  their  hands  by  main  strength.  Great  contrast  is  offered  in 
this  narrative  to  the  present  state  of  travelling ;  only,  to  be  sure, 
people  did  get  up  again  with  their  heads  on  after  a  roll  in  the 
Sussex  mud,  which  is  not  always  the  case  after  a  railway  collision. 
The  royal  travellers  arrived  after  dark  at  Windsor,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  and  were  received  by  torch-light.  The  duke  of  North- 
umberland, constable  of  Windsor  castle,  the  duke  of  St.  Albans, 
captain  of  the  guard  of  pensioners,  and  the  marquess  of  Harting- 
ton,  captain  of  the  yeoman-guard,  received  Charles  of  Austria  at 
his  alighting.  The  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  chamberlain,  lighted  him 
to  the  stair-head,  where  queen  Anne  herself  came  in  state  to  wel- 
come him.  Charles  made  an  elaborate  compliment  in  French  to 
her  majesty,  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  her.    He  then  led 
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her  to  her  bedchamber,  for.  snch  was  the  royal  etiqaette  at  that 
time.  The  next  formality  was,  that  prince  G«orge  escorted  his 
guest  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  only  to  dress,  as  manj  other 
ceremonials  were  still  to  be  performed.  Then  Charles  led  her 
niajesty  to  the  grand  state  dinner,  which  was  as  public  as  a  state 
dinner  at  Windsor  castle  in  the  dark  days  at  Christmas  could  b& 
When  the  supper  had  arrived,  the  grand  scene  of  Spanish  courtesy 
took  place,  and  that,  indeed,  had  an  air  of  long-departed  ohivaliT. 
Charles's  studied  graces  were  reserved  for  the  prppitiation  of  the 
ostensible  favourites,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough.  To 
the  husband  he  presented  his  sword,  with  the  rather  touching 
regret,  "  that  he  had  nothing  worthier  of  his  acceptance;  for  he 
was  poor,  and  had  little  more  than  his  sword  and  his  mantle." 
At  the  end  of  the  meal,  Charles  of  Austria,  with  elaborate  com- 
pliments, prevailed  on  the  duchess  to  give  him  the  napkin  which 
it  was  her  office  to  present  to  the  queen,  and  he  held  it  for  her 
majesty  when  she  washed  her  hands.  At  the  moment  of  giving 
back  the  napkin  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  he  presented 
her  with  a  superb  diamond  ring. 

Charles  of  Austria  then  gave  his  hand  to  queen  Anne,  and  led 
her  to  her  bedchamber,  where  he  made  some  stay,  informing  her 
majesty  that  it  was  his  intention  to  depart  early  the  next  morning, 
and  therefore  he  would  take  his  leave  that  night.  Prince  G^eoige 
was  ill,  but  meant  to  escort  the  claimant  of  Spain  to  PortsmoutL 
This  Charles  positively  refused  to  permit,  iu  his  state  of  health; 
but  the  prince  insisted  on  attending  him  to  his  coach  when  he 
departed  the  next  morning.  Charles  of  Austria  was  scarcely  seen 
by  the  English,  in  his  dark  December  visit  to  the  royal  seclusion 
of  Windsor;  he  was  aftei-wards  the  emperor  Charles  "VT.  of 
Germany,  father  to  the  great  empress,  Maria  Theresa. 

The  following  is  the  routine  of  the  palace  life  of  queen  Anne. 
The  bedchamber-woman  came  into  waiting  before  her  nugesty 
rose,  and  previous  to  prayers.  If  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  were 
present  the  bedchamber- woman  handed  her  the  queen's  linen,  and 
the  lady  put  it  on  her  majesty.  Every  time  the  queen  changed 
her  dress  in  the  course  of  the  day,  her  habiliments  made  the  same 
formal  progress  from  hand  to  hand.  The  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  in  France  had  the  privilege,  as  it  was  considered,  of  passing 
their  queen's  garments  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  princess  of 
the  highest  rank  put  it  on  her  majesty.  Queen  Anne  was  some- 
what less  tormented  with  these  ceremonials  than  were  the  queens 
of  France.  When  the  queen  washed  her  hands,  her  page  of  the 
backstairs  brought  and  set  upon  a  side  table  a  basin  and  ewer. 
Then  the  bedchamber-woman  placed  it  before  the  queen,  and 
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knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  over  against  the  queen,  the 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  only  looking  on.  The  bedchamber- woman 
poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer  on  the  queen's  hands.  It  was 
also  her  duty  to  pull  on  the  queen's  gloves  when  her  majesty 
could  not  do  it  herself,  which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  her 
infirmity  of  gout. 

The  page  of  the  backstairs  was  always  called  to  put  on  the 
queen's  shoes.  "When  queen  Anne  dined  in  public,  her  page 
passed  the  glass  to  her  bedchamber- woman,  and  she  to  the  lady  in 
waiting;  in  due  time  it  reached  the  lips  of  royalty.  The  bed- 
chamber-woman brought  her  majesty's  chocolate,  and  gave  it  to 
the  queen  without  kneeling.  In  fact,  the  chocolate  was  always 
taken  by  queen  Anne  in  the  privacy  of  her  bedchamber,  just  pre- 
viously to  lying  down  to  repose.  The  royal  dinner-hour  was 
exactly  at  three ;  and  both  the  queen  and  prince  George  manifested 
no  litUe  imeasiness  if  ministers  of  state  intruded  upon  that  time. 
At  six  was  the  usual  hour  for  the  queen's  councils.  On  Sunday 
evenings  the  most  important  councils  were  held.  At  the  public 
dinners,  when  royalty  admitted  their  loving  lieges  of  their  com- 
monalty to  look  on,  solemn  dignity  was  observed. 

"Without  entering  further  into  the  stream  of  general  political 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  in  illustration  of  Anne's  personal 
life,  that  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  Toxy  lords  withdrew  from  office 
in  October,  1704.  The  government  was  subsequently  swayed  by 
the  "Whig  party,  of  which  her  imperious  favourite,  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  was  the  controlling  spirit,  she  and  her  husband 
changmg  their  avowed  politics  for  that  purpose. 

Early  in  her  reign,  the  queen  claimed  that  mysterious  preten- 
sion to  the  power  of  curing  persons  afflicted  with  the  evil,  by  the 
royal  touch,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  middle 
ages  asserted  pertained  to  the  immediate  heirs  of  St.  Edward  who 
were  anointed  sovereigns  of  England.  "William  the  Conqueror 
and  "William  the  Hollander  had  equally  repudiated  the  claim  of 
healing  the  sick :  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  killing  those 
who  were  well.  One  thing  is  certaiu,  that  never  was  any  measure 
better  contrived  by  cunning  statesmen  to  fix  the  sovereign  in  the 
love  of  the  people.  It  appears  that  queen  Anne  performed  the 
healing  office,  as  it  was  termed,  on  her  progresses  whensoever  she 
rested  at  any  provincial  city.  When  the  queen  touched  Dr.  John- 
son for  "  the  evil "  it  was  in  one  of  these  western  progresses ;  and 
her  celebrated  patient  always  remembered  the  softness  of  his 
sovereign's  white  hands,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

Queen  Anne  permitted  the  convocations  of  the  church    of 
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England,  silenced  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  These  con- 
vocations gradually  became  a  dead  letter  till  restored  to  their 
present  importance  by  her  majesty  qneen  Victoria. 

The  natural  generosity  of  Anne  found  exercise  by  distribntiiig 
relief  to  persons  incarcerated  in  her  prisons.  The  celebrated 
Defoe,  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  an  object  of  her 
charity ;  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  pillory,  to  an  enomunu 
fine,  and  apparently  life-long  imprisonment  in  the  horrible  dimp 
geons  of  Newgate,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters."  Queen  Anne  heard  of  his  sufferings 
with  concern,  and  sent  him  relief,  and  vainly  ordered  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  to  release  him ;  for,  notwithstanding  her  powerful 
intercession,  he  continued  four  months  longer  in  prison.  But  he 
shall  tell  the  queen's  conduct  himself.  *  "  When  her  nugesiy  came 
to  have  the  truth  of  the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt  the  effeoto 
of  her  goodness  and  compassion.  At  first  her  majesty  declared 
she  left  all  to  a  certain  person  [the  earl  of  Nottingham],  and  did 
not  think  he  would  have  used  me  in  such  a  manner.  Her  migesty 
was  pleased  to  inquire  into  my  circumstances  and  family,  and  to 
send  by  her  lord-treasurer  Grodolphin  a  considerable  supply  to  my 
wife  and  children,  and  to  send  me  to  the  prison  money  to  pay  my 
fine  and  the  expenses  of  my  discharge." 

The  Augustan  age  of  Anne,  and  the  glories  of  literature  tinder 
her  sway,  are  phrases  on  the  pen  or  lips  of  every  one,  and  some 
readers  may  expect  to  learn  how  her  majesty's  name  came  to  be 
connected  with  such  praises.  No  person  would  have  been  moiv 
puzzled  than  good  queen  Anne  herself,  if  she  had  been  expected 
to  account  for  the  same,  as  she  never  read,  and  was  devoid  of  the 
slightest  literary  taste.  The  names  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pope, 
and  Dryden,  are  sufficient  to  show  a  bright  light  on  any  age,  both 
for  original  genius  and  learning.  Then  Addison  and  Steele,  the 
editors  and  contributors  to  the  "  Spectator  "  and  "  Tatler,"  opened 
an  entirely  new  vein  of  essayical  writing,  which  is  still  unrivalled.  I 

The  writers  for  the  stage  were  much  overpraised;  there  are, 
indeed,  a  few  comedies  of  Gibber,  Yanbrugh,  and  Congreve,  which 
certainly  deserve  the  doubtful  praise  of  presenting  true,  though 
atrocious  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Mrs.  Centlivie, 
the  wife  of  queen  Anne's  French  cook,  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Wonder,"  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  "  the  Busy-Body :" 
though  far  too  freely  written,  they  ai'e  comedies  still  occasionally 
acted. 

In  the  early  days  of  queen  Anne  some  recluses  of  gentle  birth 
sighed  for  retirement  "from  the  world,  and  wished  to  make 
I'eligious  celibacy  popular  among  English  ladies."    Mrs.  Mary 
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Astell  wrote  an  essay  on  solitude  in  1696,  and  proposed  a  sort 
of  female  coUege,  in  which  "  the  young  might  be  instiaicted,  and 
ladies  find  a  happy  retirement."  Anne,  when  princess,  approved 
the  plan,  and  expressed  her  intention,  should  she  ever  have  the 
power,  to  endow  it  with  10,000Z.  After  her  accession,  bishop 
Burnet  rang  an  alarm  of  "  popery "  in  the  ears  of  her  majesty, 
and  declared  "  that  Mary  Astell*s  college  would  be  called  a  nun- 
nery." The  name  would  have  mattered  little,  loir  it  was  not 
based  on  any  principle  that  could  have  rendered  it  an  object 
of  affection  to  the  people ;  self-devotion  to  the  tuition  and  moral 
government  of  the  poor,  added  to  the  task  of  soothing  their 
miseries,  and  all  for.  the  love  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  the  only  principle  which  can  draw  public  respect  to 
any  female  communities  of  the  convent  or  coUegiate  species. 
Mary  Astell's  plan,  however  refined,  aimed  not  at  this  high  intent. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  successfully  effected  her  purpose 
of  disuniting  lord  Rochester  and  his  royal  niece ;  he  refused  at 
last  to  visit  her,  and  resigned  his  offices  in  the  government.  The 
mind  of  the  queen  was  set  against  her  uncle  by  that  worrying 
pertinacity  against  one  object  on  all  occasions,  smaU  and  great, 
which  seldom  loses  its  purposes.  By  awakening  the  royal  jealousy 
that  lord  Rochester  regarded  young  James  Stuart  with  secret 
affection,  it  is  supposed  that  the  favourite  carried  her  point. 
Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  queen's  eldgr  uncle,  was  self- 
banished;  and  his  half-witted  son,  lord  Combury  (whose  merit 
in  being  the  proto-deserter  from  James  II.  required  some  grati- 
tude), was  sent  to  the  English  colonies  of  North  America.  Lord 
pombury  on  state  receptions  in  America  wore  female  attire,  the 
better  to  represent  his  royal  relative. 

Queen  Ajme  was  sitting  in  her  closet  at  Windsor  castle  on 
the  north  terrace  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim  was 
brought  to  her.  For  several  years  the  banner  by  which  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  holds  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was  deposited  in 
this  apartment,  in  memory  of  her  reception  of  the  news,  which 
was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  nation,  as  it  was  the  only  great 
foreign  battle  that  had  been  gained  since  that  of  Agincourt ;  for 
English  energies  had  been  wasted  in  such  inteidor  victories  as 
those  of  Flodden  or  Pinkey  fields,  or  the  still  more  deplorable 
contests  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  calamitous  civil  strifes 
at  EdgehiU,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester.  Not  one  victory 
had  rewarded  the  national  pride  in  exchange  for  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  expended  by  William  III.  in  his  continental  wars ;  and 
the  saying  went  through  Europe,  "  that  the  island  bull-dogs  could 
only  tear  each  other."    The  victory  of  Blenheim  was  therefore 
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celebrated  with  unequalled  splendour.  The  unfinished  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  chanting^  of  the 
Te  Dewnif  and  the  queen  went  thither  in  procession  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  Grod,  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty. 

The  riches  vainly  requested  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  by 
Anne,  and  which  had  been  withheld  by  the  house  of  commons 
before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  were  now  profusely  showered  <»i 
him.  The  house  of  commons  addressed  the  queen,  '*that  bIi6 
would  please  to  consider  of  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  great  services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough." At  the  close  of  the  year  the  duke  returned,  wi& 
his  prisoner,  the  general  of  the  French  army,  count  TaHajrd. 
Queen  Anne  signified  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons,  **  that 
she  was  inclined  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  that  she 
desired  the  assistance  of  the  house  to  effect  it."  The  act  passed 
a  few  weeks  subsequently. 

The  conscience  of  Anne,  when  princess,  had  been  awakened 
when  she  stood  by  the  lifeless  remains  of  her  only  son,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester;  but  her  prosperous  accession  to  the  throne  since 
then  had  lulled  all  compunctious  feelings  to  sleep.  In  the  year 
1705,  a  letter  was  known  to  pass  through  the  Hague  from  St 
Germains  to  queen  Anne :  it  contained  a  beautiful  miniature 
of  her  young  brother.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  reached  tHe 
queen's  hands  safely*  that  she  gazed  on  the  picture,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  strong  Stuart  resemblance  that  no  one  can  deny  to 
the  expatriated  heir,  she  kissed  it,  and  wept  over  it  piteously. 
It  was  verified  more  touchingly  to  her  by  the  striking  likeness  to 
her  lost  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  was  the  long  contests  regarding  the  nomination  of  lord  Sun- 
derland to  the  important  offices  of  lord  privy- seal,  and,  soon  after, 
secretary  of  state,  that  caused  the  first  open  quarrel  between  the 
queen  and  her  tyrant,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  It  was  injurious 
to  the  country  that  the  greatest  offices  of  state  should  be  monopo- 
lized by  one  family ;  commander-in-chief,  lord  treasurer,  secre- 
taries of  state, — all  filled  by  Marlborough,  his  sons-in-law,  and 
their  connections.  Like  the  queen,  the  duchess  had  lost  her  only 
son ;  but  her  four  daughters  formed  a  phalanx  of  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  round  the  queen;  while  the  imperious  mother,  as 
mistress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole,  was  supreme  over 
the  palace  officials,  and  even  royalty  itself. 

Queen  Anne  was  right  in  her  antipathy  to  investing  lord  Sun- 
derland with  power;  as  his  enormous  peculations  afterwards 
proved  but  too  well.    This  unprincipled  man,  however,  contrived  to 
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fill  wliatsoever  bisHoprics  fell  vacant  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
althougli  lie  affected  not  to  believe  in  Obi-istianity.  Great  numbers 
of  letters,  too  long  and  complicated  to  be  more  than  mentioned 
in  this  edition,  were  written  at  this  time  to  the  queen,  under  the 
names  she  had  chosen.  Oh !  how  the  iron  must  have  entered 
into  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  queen-regnant  of  Great  Britain,  as 
she  recalled  the  days  when  she  permitted  the  lowering  aliases  of 
Morley  and  Freeman  to  be  used  in  her  correspondence  with  her 
climbing  bedchamber-woman.  Those  names,  under  which  were 
carried  on  the  darkest  intrigues  of  her  ambitious  youth,  were 
now  her  most  venomous  scourges. 

The  unfortunate  queen  suffered  agonies  of  mind  at  this  junc 
ture.  Her  tears  and  agitation  actually  moved  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  family  junta, — her  old  servant,  Godolphin,  who  pleaded  the 
cause  of  their  royal  mistress  in  vain  to  the  pitiless  duchess.  Few 
persons* could. have  written  letters  of  such  uncompromising  in- 
solence to  any  one,  after  the  following  picture  had  been  drawn  by 
Godolphin.  "  You  chide  me  for  being  touched  with  the  condition 
in  which  I  saw  the  queen :  you  would  have  been  so  too,  if  you  had 
seen  the  same  sight  I  did.  But  what  troubles  me  most  in  aU  the 
affair  is,  that  I  am  sure  she  thinks  herself  entirely  in  the  right." 

The  first  hint  which  directed  the  angry  jealousy  of  the  duchess 
against  her  quiet  kinswoman,  Abigail  HiU,  arose  from  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers,  who,  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  implored  her  "  to  protect 
her  daughter,  and  let  her  be  in  her  place."  The  duchess  told  her 
"  she  could  not,  for  she  was  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen ;" 
which  observation  led  to  accusations  by  the  sick  woman  against 
Abigail  Hill,  of  secret  enmity  to  her  cousin.  At  this  time  Abigail 
was  still  Mrs.  Hill  (or,  in  modem  parlance.  Miss  Hill) ;  and  from 
the  narrative  may  be  gathered  that  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  were  at  serious  variance  before  1707. 

Anne  signed  the  Union  with  Scotland,  April  24,  1707,  and 
ratified  it,  with  great  state,  in  presence  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, her  own  ministers,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament.  In  the  act  of  signature,  the  queen  said  "  this  union 
is  the  happiness  of  my  reign."  In  the  bustle  of  the  national 
festival  on  this  occasion,  queen  Anne  took  the  opportunity  of 
secretly  attending  a  marriage  which  had  great  influence  on  her 
future  life.  .Samuel  Masham,  who  had  belonged  to  the  household 
of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  one  of  thie  younger  sons  of  an 
impoverished  ^country  gentleman  of  legitimate  descent  from 
Qeorge  duke  of  Clarence.  He  offered  his  hand  to  Abigail  Hill, 
and  thus  gave  her  a  rank  she  had  not.  The  queen  dowered  the 
bride  with  a  portion  of  5000L  from  the  privy-purse.     Before 
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retiring  to  Windsor,  Anne  dissolved  the  last  English  Lonse  of 
commonB,  and  finally  summoned  the  first  united  parliament  o£ 
Great  Britain,  to  meet  on  the  ensuing  October  23. 

One  of  those  singular  scenes  took  place  at  this  period,  wliich 
told  the  divided  state  of  the  queen's  heart  between  the  safety  of 
her  country  and  the  danger  in  which  the  last  near  relative  that 
remained  to  her  was  involved.  Sir  Greorge  Byng,  when  he  sailed 
to  intercept  an  expected  invasion  of  young  James  Stuart,  then 
first  called  in  one  of  the  queen's  speeches  "  the  Pretender,"  had  no 
instinictions  as  to  his  person.  Some  in  council  had  proposed 
"  measures  of  dispatch  "  (that  is,  the  proscription  of  his  life),  but 
the  moving  appearance  of  the  queen's  flowing  tears  prevented  all 
further  deUberation. 

To  Kensington  Anne  now  withdrew,  as  often  as  possible,  to 
nurse  her  declining  husband  in  quiet  and  good  air.  Abigail 
Masham  was  likewise  his  indispensable  attendant,  helping  the 
queen  to  support  him  during  his  terrible  attacks  of  asthma.  Th^ 
were  permitted  to  remain  almost  in  solitude  with  the  dying  prince, 
when  one  day  the  enraged  duchess  broke  upon  the  invalid  seohi* 
sion  of  Kensington  with  furious  representations  of  the  ii]ji]riai 
they  were  committing  against  her  vested  rights.  It  seems,  acnne 
ooui*t  spy  had  been  commenting  to  the  haughty  duchess  **  an  the 
grand  apartments  in  which  her  cousin  Masham  received  company, 
whenever  her  friends  visited  her  at  Kensington  palace."  After 
due  cogitation,  the  duchess  came  to  the  conclusion  "tliat  they 
must  be  the  same  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  king  William  for 
his  favouiite  Keppel,  adjacent  to  his  royal  suite,  and  tliat  they 
had  been  subsequently  allotted  by  queen  Anne  to  the  duchess  ot 
Marlborough,  though  never  used  by  her ;  and,  scarcely  knowing 
their  situation,  she  flew  off  to  Kensington,  with  the  strong  deter- 
mination that  they  should  be  appropriated  by  no  other  person. 
Three  separate  inbreaks  did  the  angry  duchess  make  on  the 
temporary  quiet  of  Kensington.  Many  stormy  interviews  oc- 
curred with  the  queen  when  the  insolence  of  the  duchess  broke 
the  last  hold  she  had  on  the  affections  of  queen  Anne.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  first  quarrel  between  Anne  and  her  sister, 
queen  Mary,  began  with  wranglings  about  lodgings.  As  the  Marl- 
borough duchess  commenced  her  court-career,  so  she  finished  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  justly  to  accord  this  person  the  meed  of 
greatness  of  mind  <)r  character,  for  the  causes  of  her  contentions 
were  despicable  for  their  pettiness.  Great  characters  never  con- 
tend for  trifles,  seek  for  affronts,  nor  make  stormy  tumults  to  gain 
small  results. 

The  last  inbreak  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the  melan- 
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oholy  repose  of  Kensington  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
i^emoval  of  the  queen  from  that  palace.  Her  majesty  retired  to 
"Windsor  as  early  as  July,  not  to  the  royal  establishment  of  her 
stately  castle,  but  to  the  small  house  or  cottage  in  Windsor  forest, 
purchased  by  her  in  the  days  when  the  wrath  of  her  sister,  queen 
Mary,  rendered  her  an  alien  from  all  English  palaces.  Thither 
queen  Anne  brought  her  sick  consort,  and  here,  unencumbered  by 
the  trammels  of  royalty,  she  watched  over  Jiini,  and  sympathized 
with  his  suflferings.  The  news  of  the  victory  at  Oudenarde  reached 
her  there.  Oudenarde  was  gained  at  more  than  its  worth  on  the 
Flemish  chess-board  of  war :  it  cost  2000  men  on  the  victor's  side. 
"Oh,  Lordi  when  will  all  this  dreadful  bloodshed  cease?"  were 
the  words  of  queen  Anne  when  she  received  the  news,  together  with 
the  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  grief 
of  heart  with  which  she  heard  the  tidings  of  these  useless  slaugh- 
ters, it  was  indispensable  etiquette  for  her  to  return  thanks  to  her 
general,  and  public  thanksgivings  to  Grod  for  them. 

The  usual  state  procession  to  St.  Paul's  for  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  for  August  19,  1708.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
deeming  herself  the  heroine  of  the  day,  had,  among  other  affairs 
connected  with  her  office  as  mistress  of  the  robes,  arranged  the 
queen's  jewels  in  the  mode  she  chose  them  to  be  worn ;  yet  when 
the  royal  eorthge  was  half  way  up  Ludgate  hill,  happening  to  cast 
her  eyes  on  the  queen's  dress,  she  perceived  all  her  majesty's 
jewels  were  absent.  Her  rage  broke  out  instantly,  but  what  she 
said  or  did  to  induce  torrents  of  indignant  words  from  the  lips 
of  the  taciturn  queen,  has  not  been  recorded.  It  is  certain  they 
entered  St.  Paul's  quan-elling,  the  queen  retorting  taunts  so 
loudly,  that  the  intrepid  dame  experienced  some  alarm,  not  at 
the  anger  of  the  queen,  but  lest  the  people,  who  detested  the 
Marlboroughs,  should  take  an  undesirable  part  in  the  dispute. 
The  queen  continued  to  speak  angrily  after  they  had  both  taken 
their  places  in  the  cathedral,  upon  which  the  duchess  insolently 
told  her  "  to  hold  her  tongue !"  This  insult  brought  all  heart- 
burnings to  open  dissension.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  never 
committed  an  outrage  against  her  much-enduring  mistress  with- 
out  instantly  flying  to  her  bitter  pen,  and  stamping  the  "airy 
nothingness "  of  uttered  words  with  the  permanency  of  widtten 
documents. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  MABLB0B0U6H  TO  QUEEN  ANNE. 

[August,  1708.] 
<*  I  cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  this  letter,  to  show  how  exactly  lord 
Marlborough  agrees  with  me  in  opinion  that  he  has  now  no  intei^t  with  yoU) 
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though,  when  I  said  so  in  the  church  a  Thwsday,  yon  were  pleased  to  aay  it  wit 
untrue.  And  yet  I  think  he  will  be  sui-prised  to  hear,  that  when  I  bad  taken  j» 
much  pains  to  put  your  jewels  in  a  way  that  I  thought  you  would  like,  I^q. 
Masham  could  make  you  refuse  to  wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  mannei\  because  ^at 
was  a  power  she  had  not  thought  fit  to  exercise  before.  I  will  make  no  re6ectiaiw 
on  it,  only  that  I  must  needs  observe  that  your  majesty  chose  a  very  wrong  day 
to  mortify  me,  when  you  were  just  going  to  I'eturn  thanks  for  a  victory  obtained 
by  my  lord  Alarlborough." 

In  answer  to  tliis  tirade  on  petty  affronts,  the  queen  replied 
with  more  dignity  than  usual : 

QUEEN  ANNE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MABlBOBOnaH. 

[Sanday.} 
'*  Afler  the  commands  you  gave  me  on  the  thanksgiving^day  of  not  answering 
you,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines  but  to  return  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  letter  safe  into  your  hands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  do  not  say 
anything  to  that,  or  to  yours  which  enclosed  it." 

The  autumn  of  1708  Anne  passed  with  her  sick 'consort  at  Bath 
performing  all  the  tender  offices  of  a  nurse  to  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Masham.  Scarcely  were  they  returned  to  Kensing- 
ton palace  when  his  illness  showed  alarming  symptoms,  at  which 
moment  one  of  the  hateful  missives  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough was  put  into  the  queen's  hands,  commencing — 


"  Though  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  majesty,  your  usage 
of  me  was  such  as  was  scarce  possible  for  me  to  believe." 

The  queen  had  only  read  thus  far  when  she  found  the  writer 
stood  before  her,  having  taken  advantage  of  her  office  as  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  thrust  herself  into  her  presence.  Anne  received 
her  distantly.  Although  the  prince  consort  was  actually  dying, 
the  duchess  recommenced  her  offensive  behaviour.  Agony  con- 
quered the  timidity  with  which  this  overbearing  spirit  had  hitherto 
inspired  Anne,  who,  assuming  the  mien  and  tone  of  sovereign 
majesty,  bade  her  "  Withdraw."  For  once  the  queen  was  obeyed 
by  her.  In  a  few  minutes  death  dealt  the  blow,  and  made  queen 
Anne  a  widow,  after  a  happy  man-iage  of  twenty  years*  duration. 

The  queen  sat  by  the  bed  of  death,  weeping  and  wringing  her 
hands  in  the  unutterable  anguish  of  her  first  bereavement.  She 
was  a  monarch ;  and  etiquette,  whose  chains  are  almost  as  inex- 
orable as  the  sterner  tyrant  that  had  just  bereaved  her  of  the 
husband  of  her  youth,  required  that  the  mistress  of  the  robes 
should  lead  her  from  the  chamber.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  not  departed  when  the  queen  bade  her  withdraw, — she  bad 
only  retired  into  the  backgroimd :  she  saw  the  prince  die.    Wheii 
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it  was  needful  for  her  to  ax^t  a  decided  part,  she  noticed  that  the 
prince's  servants  were  crowding  round  his  body,  which  prevented 
her  from  approaching  to  perform  her  official  duty. 

It  was  th^  policy  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  take  utter 
possession  of  the  queen  in  her  solitary  state.  "Well  she  knew 
it  would  run  through  the  town  that  she  had  earned  off  the 
royal  widow  in  her  own  carriage,  without  Mrs.  Masham  being 
apparently  thought  of  by  her  majesty.  For  this  great  end,  the 
duchess  had  swallowed  her  present  rage  at  the  queen's  rebuke 
just  before  the  prince  expired,  and  dung  to  all  the  privileges  of 
her  places  with  patience  and  pertinacity ;  yet  she  did  not  succeed 
quite  so  thoroughly  as  her  bold  and  clever  diplomacy  aimed  at, 
tiiough  the  queen  actually  went  with  her  from  Kensington  to 
St.  James's,  where  she  passed  the  first  months  of  a  most  sorrowful 
and  secluded  widowhood. 

Prince  George  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  February  29,  1653; 
consequently,  his  birthday  could  only  be  kept  every  leap-year. 
He  was  at  his  death  only  fifty-five  years  of  age,  dying  October  28, 
1708. 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  queen  was  not  permitted  to  rest  in  peace  during  the  twelve- 
months she  had  devoted  to  bewail  in  retirement  her  beloved 
consort.  The  news  of  the  dearly-bought  victory  of  Malplaquet, 
won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  compelled  her  again  to  enter 
public  life;  and  she  was  forced  to  make  another  procession  of 
thanksgiving  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
and  her  heart  appalled  at  the  carnage  of  twenty  thousand  of  her 
subjects,  who  lay  stiff  and  stark  in  the  trenches  of  that  fata 
Flemish  town. 

On  Marlborough's  return  from  the  campaign,  he  coolly  de- 
manded of  the  queen,  "  her  patent  to  make  him  captain-general 
for  life,  intimating  that  the  war  would  last  not  only  the  duration 
of  their  lives,  but  probably  for  ever."  Peace  had,  for  the  first 
time,  been  discussed  that  summer ;  the  queen  had  thus  been  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  an  end  of  the  murderous  war — and  here  was 
the  victor  proposing  war  for  ever,  and  himself  to  conduct  it! 
The  queen  replied,  cautiously,  "  that  she  would  consider  his  re- 
quest;" and  thus  propounded  the  case  to  lord -chancellor  Cowper. 
*^  In  what  words  would  you  draw  a  commission  to  render  the  duke 
<^  Marlborough  captain-general  of  my  armies  for  his  lifeP" 
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Lord  Cowper  started  with  astonishmeiit ;  be  beUeved  tihat  the 
queen,  in  perfect  ignorance,  was  about  to  yield  the  constituitioB 
of  England  to  a  military  dictator.  He  expressed  himself  warmly 
against  drawing  any  such  commission.  The  queen,  with  no  little 
tact,  bade  him  *'  talk  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  about  it."  Lord 
Cowper  accordingly  went  to  the  great  man,  and  after  relating  the 
proposal  of  the  queen,  told  him,  honestly,  "  he  would  never  put 
the  great  seal  of  England  to  any  such  commission."  Then  Marl- 
borough found  he  had  gone  too  far  even  for  his  own  colleagues. 

The  queen  had  been  forced  by  her  Whig  ministers  to  follow 
the  example  of  William  and  Mary,  of  silencing  the  convocation. 
The  grievances  connected  with  this  measure  raised  the  popular 
ferment  which  brought  into  notice  Dr.  SachevereL  He  sprang 
from  an  old  Norman  family,  from  which  he  had  inherited  courage 
and  grandeur  of  person.  His  name,  like  most  of  those  of  old 
county  families,  was  found  among  round-heads  and  cavaliers. 
He  has  been  reproached  for  the  misdeeds  of  both,  but  his  father 
was  a  stanch  loyalist.  One  case  is  clear;  Sacheverel  was  no 
author,  but  he  possessed  the  mightier  gift  of  eloquence,  and  he 
did  with  his  hearers  whatsoever  he  pleased.  He  chose,  or  it  fell  in 
the  course  of  his  duty,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1709.  It  was  considered  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  the  two  deliverances 
from  popery^-one  from  "  gunpowder  treason  and  plot ;"  the 
other,  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  which  had  occurred  on 
that  anniversaiy,  1688.  Likewise,  a  progressive  glance  was 
expected  to  be  thrown  on  "  queen  Bess's  day,"  as  the  17th  of 
November,  queen  Elizabeth's  accession-day,  was  called.  Sache- 
verel celebrated  aU  these  events  so  as  to  make  the  very  walls 
of  the  new  cathedral  ring.  When  he  mentioned  "  queen  Bess's 
day,"  he  told  all  the  evil  he  knew  of  Elizabeth,  and  none  of  the 
good,  which  was  not  fair.  He  said  little  of  the  first  deliverance 
from  popery,  but  much  regarding  the  last ;  and,  without  knowing 
a  tithe  of  their  treachery  and  corruption,  he  told  some  alarming 
truths  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution:  lord  Grodolphin  he 
especially  castigated  under  the  name  of  Yolpone.  His  sermon 
lasted  three  hours,  yet  no  one  among  his  crowded  audience  was 
tired,  and,  what  was  more  singular,  this  oration  of  the  polemic- 
political  class,  although  it  unsaid  and  contradicted  what  all  other 
polemic-politicians  had  said,  was  received  by  the  people  with 
intense  satisfaction.  Lord  Grodolphin,  against  whom  it  was 
particidarly  aimed,  flew  to  the  queen,  and,  in  an  agony  of  rage 
and  passion,  claimed  the  character  of  Yolpone  as  his  own. 
Dr.  Sacheverel  was  imprisoned,  and  impeachment  before  parlia- 
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ineiit  tlu'eatened.  The  consequences,  in  case  of  his  condemnation^; 
were  those  to  which  death  seems  a  trifle — ^the  lash,  the  pilloiy, 
loss  of  ears,  and  imprisonment  for  life.  Dii'ectly  the  queen 
consented  to  the  incarceration  of  the  champion  of  high  church, 
London  rose  en  masse  against  the  Godolphin  administration. 
Vast  mobs  paraded  the  streets — ^intimations  having  been  given 
them  that  the  heart  of  the  queen  yearned  towards  the  church  of 
England,  as  she  had  received  it  in  her  youth.  The  streets  and 
courts  round  St.  James's  rang  with  the  cries  of  "God  save  the 
queen  and  Dr.  Sacheverel !"    "  Queen  and  high  church !" 

Cries  of  "  Grod  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church !"  echoed 
fi'om  the  vast  crowds  of  the  English  populace  who  surrounded 
the  sedan  of  queen  Anne,  as  she  was  carried  to  "Westminster  hall 
to  witness  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Those  among 
the  people  who  pressed  nearest  to  the  chair  of  the  royal  Anne, 
added  to  their  loyal  shout  the  confiding  exhortation  of  "  "We  hope 
your  majesty  is  for  God  and  Dr.  Sacheverel !"  A  court  had  been 
prepared  in  Westminster  hall  for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
with  seats  for  the  peers  in  their  due  precedence.  A  box  was 
erected  near  the  throne  for  the  queen,  who  chose  to  witness  the 
trial  incognita.  Benches  were  placed  for  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  who  conducted  the  impeachment.  Opposite 
the  whole  scene  were  galleries  for  ladies.  "Westminster  hall  was 
full  to  overflowing,  February  27,  1709-10.  Sacheverel  defended 
himself  with  spirit,  fire,  and  a  flow  of  magnificent  eloquence. 
Although  his  orations  imdeniably  proceeded  from  his  lips,  the 
composition  was,  nevertheless,  attributed  to  Simon  Harcourt,  his 
legal  counsellor,  or  to  any  person  but  himself.  Yet  Harcourt 
did  not  at  any  subsequent  time  produce  speeches  in  the  same 
style.  While  these  scenes  were  proceeding  on  the  public  ai'cna  of 
Westminster  haU,  another  species  of  performance  was  in  progress 
behind  the  curtained  recess  that  contained  the  royal  auditress. 
The  jealousies  that  were  fermenting  in  the  little  world  of  courtly 
intrigue  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ; 
most  amusing  they  are,  but  too  difluse  for  an  abridged  life. 
The  queen,  as  before  observed,  went  incognita  to  the  trial  of 
•Sacheverel.  Her  desire  was  to  pass  unknown,  but  her  people 
recognized  her.  "  Her  majesty,"  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
**  entered  the  cui-tained  box  which  had  been  prepared  for  her :  she 
was  accompanied  by  all  her  ladies  who  were  on  duty.  Those  in 
waiting  the  first  day  were,  her  relative,  lady  Hyde,  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  lady  BurKngton,  with  the  duchess  as  mistress  of 
the  robes.  The  etiquette  of  court  was  for  these  ladies  to  stand, 
unless  the  queen  gave  them    invitation   to    be   soated."    The 
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dncliess  of  Marlborongli  was  in  perplexity  to  aoconnt  for  the 
circumstance  why  her  majesty,  with  her  ncnial  urbanity,  did  not 
ask  her  ladies  to  sit.  The  queen  had  scarcely  spoken  to  her 
since  her  last  yioleot  outbreak  respecting  an  allowance  which 
the  queen  had  given  to  a  sick  laundress;  and  just  tben  had 
ceased  a  furious  paper-war,  regarding  the  resignation  of  the 
places  held  by  the  duchess  in  favour  of  her  daughters,  by  the 
queen  firmly  denying  at  the  same  time  any  promise  to  make 
such  places  hereditary  in  the  Marlborough  family,  while  the 
duchess  insisted  that  such  a  promise  had  been  given  her.  "  Tired 
with  standing  at  last,"  she  says,  "  I  went  up  to  the  queen,  and 
stooping  down  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting,  to  whisper  to  ber,  said, 
*  I  believed  her  majesty  had  forgotten  to  order  us  to  sit,  as  was 
customary  in  such  cases/  The  queen  looked  as  if  she  had  indeed 
forgot,  and  was  sorry  for  it ;  she  answered  in  a  very  kind,  easy 
manner,  *By  all  means;  pray  sit.*  Before  I  could  get  a  step 
from  her  chair,  the  queen  called  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  her  page  of 
honour,  *to  give  stools,  and  desire  her  ladies  to  sit  down.*" 
Lady  Hyde,  however,  walked  away,  and  stood  behind  her  royal 
cousin's  chair  the  whole  day.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  likewise 
refused  the  oflfered  taboret,  therefore  the  mighty  duchess,  tbougk 
angry,  was  nearly  solus. 

The  proceedings  of  the  people,  on  that  second  afternoon  of  the 
Sacheverel  trial,  had  alarmed  even  those  who  were  the  most  desirous 
of  frightening  his  persecutors.  Many  meeting-houses  were  fired 
But  when  the  populace  began  to  bend  its  fury  against  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  rushed  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence with  such  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  her  loving  lieges 
in  behalf  of  "  her  majesty's  high  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,"  that 
the  royal  widow  was  seen  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  visible  tremour.  It  was  but  for  a  short  period  that  Anne 
suffered  from  fear  :  she  recovered  her  courage,  and  bade  her  hated 
secretary  of  state  "  send  her  foot  and  horse  guards  forthwith,  and 
disperse  the  rioters."  Accordingly,  captain  Horsey,  who  was  then 
on  duty  at  St.  James's,  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  majesty, 
when  her  secretary,  lord  Sunderland,  repeated  the  queen's  order 
to  captain  Horsey,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to  use  discre- 
tion, and  not  to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  captain  would 
evidently  have  preferred  her  majesty's  commands  to  disperse 
lord  Sunderland  himself,  her  grace  his  mother-in-law,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  junta,  who  kept  the  queen  in  check.  "  Am  I 
to  preach  to  the  mob  ?"  asked  captain  Horsey,  "  or  am  I  to  fight 
them  ?  If  you  want  preaching,  please  to  send  with  me  some  one 
who  is  a  better  hand  at  holding  forth  than  I  am ;  if  you  wunt 
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fighting,  it  is  my  trade,  and  I  will  do  my  best."  All  tlie  alarms 
and  conflagrations  of  the  tumultuons  night  of  February  28, 
which  scared  sleep  from  the  royal  pillow,  did  not  prevent  queen 
Anne  from  visiting  Westminster  hall ;  she  went  privately,  and 
therefore  without  guards.  A  severer  trial  of  her  courage  occurred ; 
for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  came  to  discuss  offences,  given  or 
taken.  "  I  waited  on  the  queen  the  next  morning,"  writes  the 
duchess,  "  half  an  hour  before  she  went  to  the  trial,  and  told  her 
*  that  I  had  obsei^ved  the  day  before  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
had  refused  to  sit  at  the  trial,  which  I  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of,  since  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  it,  and  I  wish  to  know 
if  we  really  were  to  sit,'  The  queen  answered,  with  more  peevish- 
ness than  was  natural  to  her,  *  If  I  h^A  not  liked  you  to  sit,  why 
should  I  have  ordered  it  P' " 

By  the  exertions  of  captain  Horsey  and  the  queen's  guards,  the 
populace  were  restrained  from  molesting  the  persons  deemed 
most  inimical  to  the  church  of  England ;  nevertheless,  the  people 
continued  to  escort  the  queen  and  the  prisoner  home  to  their 
several  abiding-places  with  formidable  threats  against  the  foes  of 
the  church.  Yast  masses  remained  blocked  and  wedged  in  St. 
James's  square  and  the  environs  of  the  palace  all  that  night,  and 
every  night  in  the  first  fortnight  of  March.  Cries  of  entreaty  on 
the  queen,  "  not  to  desert  the  church  and  Sacheverel,"  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  her  majesty  and  the  household.  It  was  dangerous 
for  any  person,  of  whatever  party  they  might  be,  to  pass  without 
wearing  the  oak-leaf,  which  was  just  then  the  popular  badge, 
being  considered  the  symbol  of  "  monarchy  restored  " — artificial, 
of  course,  as  oak-leaves  are  not  to  be  found  in  February.  At  the 
end  of  a  contest,  lasting  for  thi-ee  weeks,  Sacheverel  received  the 
sentence  of  "  suspension  from  preaching  for  three  yeans."  As  so 
much  worse  had  been  expected,  it  was  greeted  by  the  people  as  a 
triumphant  acquittal.  These  popular  indications  encouraged 
queen  Anne  to  expel  the  junta  that  had  for  years  enslaved  her. 
Her  subjects  of  the  lower  classes  had  risen,  showed  their  rugged 
strength,  growled  defiance  on  the  ministry,  protected  the  church 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  then  lay  down  again, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  queen  was  on  the  side  of  that  beloved 
church ;  and  the  people  showed  unmistakeable  inclination  to  rise 
again  to  the  rescue,  if  further  danger  threatened  either. 

The  attachment  which  the  English  people  manifested  to  the  esta- 
blished church  at  this  period,  and  for  the  preceding  fifty  years,  has 
been  treated  by  historians  with  utter  superciliousness,  which  gives 
not  the  slightest  information  to  the  very  natural  question  of  where- 
fore the  populace  rose  to  protect,  when  the  usunl  movement  of 
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that  class  is  to  destroy  P  It  is  with  simplicity  of  conviction,  from 
every  bearing  of  evidence,  we  assert,  that  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
rectionary movement  of  the  English  populace  for  the  protection 
of  the  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,  proceeded  from  gratitude  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  were  relieved  and  governed  by  the 
church  of  England ;  and  likewise  from  impulses  of  fear,  lest  the 
mighty  charity  of  the  daily  offertory  should  be  extinguished 
with  the  vital  functions  of  their  church — apprehensions  which 
were  realized  in  a  few  years. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


All  removals,  small  and  great,  had  been  effected  by  the  queen 
and  her  advisers  before  she  ventured  any  attempt  to  displace 
from  her  great  court-offices  the  teiTible  woman  who,  either  l^y 
love  or  fear,  had  ruled  her  for  so  many  years.  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  herself  exultingly  attributes  this  circumstance  to 
her  having  kept  the  queen  in  check,  by  the  threats  she  held  over 
her  of  printing  her  majesty's  letters  of  fondness  and  confidence. 
The  queen,  she  made  out,  suffered  the  greatest  pain  of  mind 
whenever  this  subject  was  reiterated,  and  at  last  sent  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  her  letters.  All  the 
satisfaction  obtained  was,  "that  whilst  the  duchess  kept  her 
places,  the  letters  should  remain  imprinted."  At  last,  the  queen 
and  her  new  household  agreed  to  wait  patiently  until  the  lord  and 
master  of  the  virago  returned  from  his  Flemish  campaign ;  for, 
ill  as  she  treated  him,  and  vivaciously  as  she  reviled  him  in  their 
hours  of  domestic  felicity,  Marlborough  was  the  only  person  who 
could  manage  his  spouse.  He  arrived  in  London  from  his  aTmna.! 
campaign,  December  28,  and  taking  a  hackney  -  coach,  drove 
directly  to  St.  James's,  and  obtained  a  private  interview  for  half 
an  houi'  with  her  majesty.  He  lamented  his  late  junction  with  the 
Whigs,  and  declared,  almost  in  the  language  of  Wolsey,  "  that  he 
was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigues,  and  misfortunes ;"  assuring  the 
queen,  moreover,  "  that  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious." 
Her  majesty,  when  desciibuig  the  interview  to  her  new  ministers 
and  confidants,  said, "  K  she  could  have  conveniently  turned  about, 
she  must  have  laughed  outright ;  and  as  it  was,  could  hardly  for- 
bear doing  so  in  his  face." 

When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  uttered  all  that  his  sagacity 
had  suggested  as  most  likely  to  mollify  his  royal  mistress,  the 
queen  requested  him  to  tell  his  wife,  that  "  She  wished  to  receive 
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ba^k  her  gold  keys  as  groom  of  the  stole  and  mistreas  of  the  robes.'* 
The  demand  drew  from  the  duke  another  Remonstrance  on  the 
causes  of  such  requisition.  The  queen  made  no  other  reply  but 
that, "  It  was  for  her  honour  that  the  keys  should  be  returned  forth- 
with." The  duke  earnestly  entreated  that  the  queen  would  delay 
the  displacing  of  his  wife  until  after  the  peace,  which  must  take 
place  next  summer,  and  then  they  would  both  retire  together.  The 
queen  would  not  delay  the  surrender  of  the  keys  for  one  week.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  begged  for 
a  respite  of  ten  days,  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his  wife 
for  a  blow  she  would  feel  severely.  The  queen,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  consented  to  wait  for  three  days ;  "  but  before  two  were 
passed,"  says  the  duchess,  "  the  queen  sent  to  insist  that  her  keys 
should  be  restored  to  her."  The  duke  of  Marlborough  instantly 
went  to  St.  James's,  having  some  urgent  business  respecting  his 
command  to  transact  with  the  queen.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  errand,  her  majesty  positively  refused  to  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  affairs  until  she  received  back  her  gold  keys  from 
the  duchess.  Thus  urged,  the  duke  retired  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence with  the  desperate  intention  of  obtaining  them.  He  went 
to  his  spouse,  and  told  her  she  must  surrender  the  queen's  insignia :» 
the  duchess  vehemently  refused.  The  duke  laid  his  commands  on, 
her  to  return  the  gold  keys,  which  she  did  by  throwing  them  at 
his  head,  Marlborough,  glad  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms, 
caught  the  keys,  and  immediately  carried  them  to  the  queen,  who 
received  them  of  him,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  "  with 
far  greater  pleasure  than  if  he  had  brought  her  the  spoils  of  an 
enemy." — "The  duchess,"  continues  the  same  authority,  "flew 
about  the  town  in  a  rage,  and,  with  eyes  and  words  full  of  ven- 
geance, proclaimed  how  ill  she  had  been  treated  by  the  queen." 
But,  from  her  own  accounts,  she  has  made  it  evident  that  she  re- 
ceived from  the  privy-purse,  in  actual  gifts,  more  than  40,000Z. 
From  places  and  from  other  emoluments,  the  united  incomes  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough  have  been  computed  at 
94,000L  per  annum. 

During  the  arduous  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  queen's 
new  ministry,  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  agitation 
by  an  occun-ence,  which  was  supposed  to  have  threatened  the  lives 
of  two  of  the  most  popular  pei'sons  in  it,  her  majesty  and  her 
statesman  Harley.  That  any  one  ever  thought  of  injui'ing  or 
killing  the  harmless  royal  matron  is  scarcely  credible ;  yet  her 
loving  subjects  thought  that  she  had  been  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  knife  of  Colonel  Guiscard,  who  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic  abbot,  but,  flying  from    France,  commanded    one    of 
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William  III.'s  refugee  regiments.  On  some  affiront  he  stabbed 
Harlej  at  this  juncture. 

The  sycophancy  of  the  court  in  paying  homage  to  Abigail 
IVrasham  by  way  of  propitiating  the  queen,  greatly  disgusted 
her  majesty,  who  confided  her  feelings  on  the  subject  to  lard 
Dartmouth.  That  nobleman  had  been  deputed  by  the  Tory 
ministry  to  request  the  queen  to  make  Abigail's  husband, 
Mr.  Masham,  a  peer,  as  it  was  requisite  for  twelve  to  be  created. 
The  proposition  was  very  distasteful  to  queen  Anne,  who  thus 
replied  to  lord  Dartmouth :  **  I  never  had  the  least  intention  to 
make  a  great  lady  of  Abigail  Masham ;  for  by  so  doing  I  should 
lose  a  useful  servant  about  my  person,  for  it  would  give  offence 
for  a  peeress  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  do  all  sorts  of  inferior 
offices."  But  as  Abigail  was  related  to  Harley  as  well  as  to  lady 
Marlborough,  that  rising  statesman  wished  to  lose  the  memory  o£ 
her  former  servitude  to  lady  Rivers  under  the  blaze  of  a  peerese^s 
coronet ;  the  measure  was  therefore  persisted  in,  notwithstanding 
the  queen's  sensible  objections.  At  last,  her  majesty  consented  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  humble  Abigail,  on  condition  that  she 
remained  her  dresser.  Samuel  Masham  was  gazetted  as  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  December  28, 1711.  Their  kinsman,  Mr.  Secretazy 
Harley.  was  created  eai*l  of  Oxford ;  he  was  also  lord  treasnzer. 
Soon  differences  arose  between  him  and  lady  Masham,  virho  was  a 
devoted  Jacobite.  Perhaps  her  kinsman  would  have  been  so  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  young  James 
Stuart  as  to  his  religion,  and,  what  was  worse  to  a  financier,  hia 
positive  refusal  to  legalize,  if  restored,  the  enormous  national 
debt  contracted  by  the  Revolution. 

Peace  was  the  great  object  of  Anne's  change  of  ministry.  The 
envoys,  Dubois  and  Mesnager,  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  received 
privately  at  Windsor  castle,  at  the  close  of  1711,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  difficult  point  of  the  indispensable  cruelty  to  the 
queen's  brother,  implied  in  his  removal  from  Prance.  Anne's 
young  sister  Louisa,  bom  there  after  James  II.'s  exile,  died  of  the 
small-pox  before  the  preliminaries  were  finally  settled.  Queen 
Anne  expressed  more  grief,  and  so  did  the  English  people,  than 
would  be  supposed  at  this  day,  for  it  was  generally  considered 
that  if  this  young  piincess  had  married  a  Lutheran  prince,  her 
religion  would  not  have  been  so  distasteful  to  the  British  nation 
as  Roman  Catholicism  in  a  king,  and  that  she  might  have  been 
her  sister's  successor.  Yet  as  she  was  as  firm  in  her  belief  as  her 
brother,  it  was  happy  that  the  beautiful  young  Louisa  Stuart  was 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  James  Stuart  was  finally  compelled 
to  retire  from  Paris  to  Avignon. 
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When  the  treaty  of  peace  seemed  to  progress  favourably  before 
the  congress  at  Utrecht,  prince  Eugene  was  sent  by  the  new 
emperor,  Charles  VI.,  requiring  Anne  to  continue  the  war  at  her 
own  expense.  This  renowned  imperial  general,  had  been  Marl- 
borongh^s  coadjutor  in  most  of  the  late  victories.  He  was  Marl- 
borough's friend,  and  came  at  this  time  as  his  partizan.  Fully 
aware  of  that  point,  the  queen  made  every  possible  excuse  to 
delay  his  visit,  but  in  vain,  for  prince  Eugene  was  safely  landed 
at  Greenwich,  January  6,  1712,  and,  despite  of  all  impediments, 
attended  the  royal  levee  held  the  same  day.  He  was  soon  made 
sensible  that  her  Britannic  majesty  had  taken  offence  at  his 
venturing  into  her  august  presence  unsuitably  attired,  for  Hoff- 
man, his  imperial  master's  resident  minister,  had  solemnly  warned 
him  "that  queen  Anne  could  not  abide  any  one  that  was  pre- 
sented to  her  without  a  full-bottomed  periwig."  Eugene,  who 
was  ahready  in  the  royal  antechamber,  exclaimed  "I  know  not 
what  to  do.  I  never  had  a  long  periwig  in  my  life ;  and  I  have 
senx  to  aU  my  valets  to  know  whether  any  of  them  have  one, 
that  I  might  borrow  it,  but  not  one  has  such  a  thing."  He 
spoke  with  that  impatience  and  contempt  which,  when  reported 
to  queen  Anne,  increased  her  indignation.  The  poor  queen  was 
unwilling  to  receive  this  unwelcome  guest,  who  came  to  destroy 
the  pacification  she  sighed  for.  The  beauty  of  prince  Eugene  was 
not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  queen's  soUcitude  respecting  his 
adornments ;  for  Swift  gives  this  description  of  her  warlike  visitor : 
**  I  saw  prince  Eugene  at  court  to-day;  he  is  plaguy  yellow,  and 
excessively  ugly  besides."  When  the  queen  held  her  birthday 
drawingroom,  February  6, 1712,  prince  Eugene  presented  himself 
respectfully  enveloped  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  of  proper  court 
proportions.  Her  majesty  had  designed  to  give  him  a  diamond- 
Lilted  sword,  worth  4000Z.,  but  did  not  present  it  with  all  the 
world  looking  on,  as  was  expected.  Although  it  was  a  national 
tribute,  it  waa  privately  bestowed  in  the  presence  of  her  lord 
chamberlain. 

Party  spirit  broke  out  at  this  period,  peace  mobs  and  war  mobs 
paraded  the  streets;  and  the  disappointed  politicians  just  dis- 
missed from  office  organized  bands  of  night-disturbers  called 
Mohawks,  who  traversed  the  dreary  streets,  and  iU-treated,  and 
even  slaughtered  any  unprotected  persons  they  met.  Thomas 
Burnet,  the  bishop's  profligate  son,  was  notorious  as  one  of  the 
Mohawks'  gang. 

The  quoen  had  been  kept  for  the  last  two  years  in  a  state  of 
anguish  which  certainly  shortened  her  life,  by  the  constant  threats 
of  her  once -loved  favourite  to  publish  the  letters  that  had  passed 
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between  them.  The  people  were  enraged,  and  threatened  the 
duchess  that  if  she  published  anything  against  their  queen,  they 
would  tear  her  to  pieces.  On  some  intimation  of  the  kind  she 
departed  to  Holland.  Harlej,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  himself 
corresponded  with  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  from  whom  the 
widowed  queen  of  James  II.  had  some  hope  for  her  son,  sent  him, 
at  his  request,  the  treasonable  letters  Marlborough  had  written 
in  the  time  of  his  disgrace  with  William  and  Mary.  Oxford 
showed  Marlborough  his  own  letters — ^who,  perceiving  his  life 
was  at  stake,  promised  to  foUowhis  duchess  abroad  without  delay, 
and  kept  his  word. 

The  queen's  long-cherished  but  oft-deferred  hopes  of  peace 
were  realized  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1713.  The  tears  that 
had  often  streamed  from  her  eyes  over  the  appalling  lists  of  slain 
and  wounded  in  the  mere  glory-battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies 
were  at  last  to  fall  no  more.  For  years  Anne  had  been  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  government  of  her  country  who  was 
steadily  desirous  of  peace ;  she  was  not,  however,  destined  long 
to  reign  over  England  when  her  great  object  was  attained. 
The  fierce  contests  attending  the  expulsion  of  the  junta  thsX 
had  identified  war  with  their  interests,  shook  her  sands  of  life 
rudely.  This  was  more  apparent  when  the  slaughter  of  her 
kinsman  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a  duel  fought  in  the  park,  had 
taken  from  her  the  only  personal  friend  on  whose  courage  and 
skill  in  political  and  military  affairs  she  could  confide.  All  but 
those  who  saw  her  daily  knew  well  that  the  time  of  Anne  Stuart 
could  not  be  long. 

The  death  of  the  electress  Sophia,  at  her  palace  of  Herenhausen 
was  announced  to  queen  Anne,  July  25.  A  general  mourning 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ordered  for  her  majesty's  iUustrious 
kinswoman,  Anne  herself  complying  with  the  injunction  that  had 
been  issued  in  her  name  for  aU  people  to  put  on  suitable 
mourning.  The  substitution  of  the  elector's  name  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  in  the  place  of  that  of  his  mother,  as  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  caused  the  queen 
great  agitation. 

Anne  had  visited  Windsor  in  the  beginning  of  July,  but 
having  been  taken  ill  there,  returned  to  Kensington,  in  hopes 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  pei*petual  quarrels  between  Harley,  lord 
treasurer,  and  Bolingbroke,  the  secretary  of  state,  by  dismiss- 
ing the  former.  Two  councils  having  been  interrupted  by  her 
violent  illness,  the  decisive  one  was  delayed  imtil  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  July.  When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  royal  victim 
to  meet  the  lords  of  her  council  di'ew  near,  Mrs.  Danvers,  the 
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oldest  lady  of  her  lionseiiold,  entering  the  presence-chamber  at 
Kensington  palace,  saw,  to  her  surprise,  her  majesty  standing 
before  the  clock,  and  gazing  intently  upon  it.  Mrs.  Danvers  was 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  sight,  as  her  majesty  was  seldom 
able  to  move  without  assistance.  She  approached,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it.  was  indeed  queen  Anne  who  stood  there.  Ventur- 
ing to  interrupt  the  ominous  silence  that  prevailed  through  the 
vast  room,  only  broken  by  the  heavy  ticking  of  the  clock,  she 
asked  "  whether  her  majesty  saw  anything  unusual  there,  in  the 
clock?"  The  queen  answered  not,  yet  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
questioner  with  so  wof  ul  and  ghastly  a  regard,  that,  as  this  person 
afterwards  affirmed,  ''she  saw  death  in  the  look."  Assistance 
was  summoned  by  the  cries  of  the  terrified  attendant,  and  the 
queen  was  conveyed  to  her  bed.  It  appears  that  her  dread  of  a 
third  stormy  council  hjid  caused  her  illness,  a  burning  fever. 
Her  brain  was  affected,  and  she  murmured  all  night,  at  intervals, 
words  relative  to  "the  Pretender,"  without  cessation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  bias  of  the  queen's  mind 
occasioned  her  illness  to  be  concealed  for  several  hours  in  the 
recesses  of  the  royal  apartments  of  her  palace  at  Kensington. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  lady  Masham  dared  not  make  her  majesty's 
atate  so  public,  as  to  induce  a  general  consultation  of  the  royal 
physicians,  lest'  one  of  them.  Dr.  Mead  (a  politician  in  the 
Whig  interest),  should  hear  the  poor  queen  uttering  the  thoughts 
that  weighed  on  her  breast.  Yet  there  was  a  medical  consulta* 
tion  held,  in  the  middle  of  that  important  night,  by  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not and  such  physicians  as  were  in  ordinary  attendance.  It  was 
agreed  that  her  majesty  ought  to  be  cupped,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  in  the  presence  of  lady  Masham  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
about  two  in  the  morning  of  July  30.  Eight  ounces  of  blood, 
very  thick,  were  taken  from  her;  she  was  relieved  from  her 
worst  symptoms :  it  is  said  she  rose  at  her  accustomed  hour  of 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  attired  and  combed  by  her  women; 
but  such  an  alarming  relapse  occurred  at  half -past  eight,  that 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  forced  to  make  her  malady  public,  for  he 
could  not  have  recourse  to  the  lancet  without  more  authority,  and 
he  considered  the  royal  patient  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

When  Mr.  Dickens,  the  queen's  apothecary,  had  taken  ten 
ounces  of  blood  from  her  majefetjr's  arm,  a  sound  was  heard  of 
some  one  falling  heavily.  The  queen  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  ask,  "  What  the  noise  was  P"  Her  attendants  answered,  "  It 
was  lady  Masham,  who  had  swooned  from  grief  and  exhaustion." 
It  was  judged  proper  to  carry  lady  Masham  for  recovery  from  the 
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royal  apartments,  and  the  bustle  of  removing  her,  together  with 
the  incident  itself  ,^  was  supposed  greatly  to  alarm  and  hurry  the 
queen.  Her  majesty  experienced  a  thii'd  terrible  seizure  of  pain 
and  weight  in  the  head  just  before  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning, 
and  every  one  around  her  believed  that  her  death  would  be  inune- 
diate.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  over  London,  and  the  in- 
fluential Whig  magnates,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
forced  their  way  into  the  assembling  privy  council,  and  insisted 
on  taking  their  places  therein.  From  that  moment  they  swayed 
everything,  for  the  displaced  premier,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  had  sent 
a  private  circular  to  every  Whig  lord  in  or  near  London  who 
had  ever  belonged  to  the  privy  council,  warning  them  to  come  and 
make  a  struggle  for  the  Protestant  succession. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  her  majesty,  and  told  her  the  privy 
council  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  for  the  public  service  if  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  were  made  lord  treasurer.  The  queen  immediately 
consented.  But  the  duke  refused  to  accept  the  staff,  xinlesB  the 
queen  herself  placed  it  in  his  hand.  He  approached  her  bed,  and 
asked  her  "  If  she  knew  to  whom  she  gave  the  white  wand  ?**— 
"  Yes,"  the  queen  replied ;  "  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,"  adding 
**  For  God's  sake,  use  it  for  the  good  of  my  people " — a  speech 
perfectly  consistent  with  Anne's  conduct  as  regnant*  beoause, 
whatsoever  wrong  she  practised  before  her  accession,  she  waa  a 
most  beneficent  and  loving  sovereign  to  her  people,  who  have 
reason  to  bless  her  name  to  this  hour.  Having  thus  performed 
her  duty  as  queen,  all  the  duties  she  had  outraged  in  her  early 
career  to  obtain  the  crown  overwhelmed  her  conscience,  and 
rendered  her  deathbed  comfortless.  When  her  mind  wandered, 
she  began  to  utter  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  Oh,  my  brother !  oh,  my 
poor  brother !"  The  bishop  of  London  stood  by  her  bedside,  con- 
templating this  awful  termination  of  the  successful  fruition  of 
ambition. 

Little  did  Anne  anticipate,  in  1688,  when  eagerly  employed  in 
casting  the  well-known  stigma  on  the  birth  of  her  brother,  that 
her  death-bed  lamentations  would  be  for  him,  and  that  her  last 
agonizing  cry  would  be  his  name !  She  continued  to  repeat  this 
sad  exclamation  until  speech,  sight,  and  pulse  left  her.  TOie  priyy 
council  then  assembled  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  demanding  of 
the  physicians  to  declare  their  opinions,  who  agreed  that  the 
queen's  state  was  hopeless.  All  the  members  of  the  privy  council 
withdrew,  except  the  bishop  of  London,  who  remained  near  the 
insensible  queen;  but  she  never  again  manifested  sufficient 
consciousness  to  speak  or  pray,  although  she,  from  time  to  time, 
/showed  signs  of  actual  existence.    As  the  privy  council  separated, 
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the  duke  of  Buckingliam  came  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you  have  f our-and- 
twenty  hours  to  do  our  business  in,  and  make  yourself  master  of 
the  kingdom."  The  military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  Ormonde. 
Buckingham  knew  that  a  direct  appeal  to  arms  would  be  as  use- 
less as  it  was  criminal;  yet  if  any  popular  indication  had  coin- 
cided with  his  wishes,  he  had  little  doubt  regarding  which  side 
Ormonde  would  have  taken,  but  there  was  no  such  movement. 
The  great  seal  was  put  to  an  important  patent  by  four  o'clock  the 
same  day.  It  was  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  country 
by  four-and-twenty  regents,  constituting  government  until  the 
aorival  of  the  Protestant  successor. 

Queen  Anne  drew  her  last  breath  between  geven  and  eight 
o'clock,  August  1, 1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  Like  her  predecessor,  she  died  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  When  the  queen  was  released,  the  lords-regent 
oommanded  Addison,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  secretary, 
to  announce  the  important  event  to  the  prince  whom  the  choice 
of  the  nation  had  appointed  her  successor.  The  celebrated 
author  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of  his 
task,  and  while  he  was  culling  words  and  phrases  commensurate 
in  dignity  to  the  occasion,  hours  fled  away — hours  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  England.  At  last,  the 
regency  was  forced  to  caU  to  its  assistance  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk 
belonging  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  announced  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover  "that  the  British  sovereign  was  dead,  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant,"  using  the  dry,  technical  phrases  best  fitted 
for  tidings  received,  if  not  without  positive  exultation,  certainly 
without  affectation  of  sorrow.  The  proclamation  of  George  of 
EEanover  as  king  George  I.  took  place  the  same  Sunday  morning. 
In  the  morning  prayers  at  St.  Dunstan's,  king  George  was 
prayed  for.  Three  days  afterwards  was  the  triumphant  entry  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  returned  from  a  sort  of  voluntary 
edle,  passing  through  the  city  of  London  in  great  state,  attended 
by  hundreds  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  some  of  the  nobility 
in  their  coaches,  followed  by  the  city  trained  bands.  This  array 
was  made  to  intimidate  those  who  were  inimical  to  the  Protestamb 
succession. 

As  far  as  the  personal  affections  of  all  sorts  and  conditipns  of 
the  people  were  concerned,  Anne  was  the  most  popular  female 
sovereign  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  ascended  the  British  throne. 
"  Our  good  queen  Anne  "  is  an  expression  not  yet  obsolete.  Few 
readers,  however,  have  given  her  credit  for  the  great  good  she 
actually  did  when  on  the  throne ;  still  fewer  have  considered  the 
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difficulty  she  had  in  performing  it  wliile  struggling  with  the 
inertness  of  cruel  disease,  her  own  want  of  historical  and  statistical 
information,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  rapacity  of  favourites  and 
factions,  the  nurturers  of  wars  and  revolutionB  for  lucre  of  theb 
own  selfish  gains. 

In  truth,  queen  Anne  is  an  instance  of  how  much  real  good  may 
be  done  by  the  earnestness  of  a  princess  of  moderate  abilities  and 
no  pretence,  but  resolutely  bent  on  actions  beneficial  to  her 
fellow-creatures.  Those  who  bow  in  idol-worship  before  the 
splendour  of  human  talent  would  find  it  difficult  to  cite  two 
measures  performed  by  any  sovereign  of  acknowledged  power  of 
mind  and  brightness  of  genius  comparable  with  those  brought  to 
bear  by  queen  Anne,  and  which  were  her  own  personal  acts :  the 
one  is  the  fund  she  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  still  emphatically  called  **  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,"  the  other  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Anne  was  interred  by  torchlight,  August  24,  in  the  Stuart 
vault,  near  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  crypt,  Westminster  abbey.  With 
some  difficulty  room  had  been  made  for  her  coffin  by  her 
husband's  side ;  for  this  the  queen  had  anxiously  provided  while 
she  was  yet  living.  Yet  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  neither 
money  nor  care  were  expended  by  her.  The  foundress  of  the 
great  "  Bounty  "  to  the  church  sleeps  as  undistinguished  in  death 
as  the  poorest  of  her  subjects. 

The  new  king  was  expected  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
directly  the  vault  of  the  royal  Stuart  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain 
was  for  ever  closed  up ;  but,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  mode- 
ration and  honourable  abstinence  from  intrigue  to  gain  this  vast 
accession  of  dominion,  for  which  every  one  must  allow  George  L 
due  credit,  his  majesty  did  not  hasten  his  journey  to  England, 
which  remained  six  weeks  without  the  presence  of  any  sovereign; 
thus  giving  the  people  ample  time  by  their  acquiescence  to  con- 
firm his  succession.  Lord  Berkeley  commanded  the  fleet  which 
was  despatched  to  Orange  Polder,  in  Holland,  to  await  the  em- 
barkation of  George  I.  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  king  did 
not  arrive  at  Greenwich  until  the  16th  of  September.  He  assumed 
the  regal  functions  without  any  opposition. 


THE   END. 
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Political  Economy.    Post  8vo.,  5». 


•  Ot 


MBS.  AIFBED  GATTY'S  WOBES. 

Parables  firom  IN'ature.    16mo.    lUustrated. 

Series  I.,  1«.  6rf.    Series  II.,  2».   Series  I.  and  II.,  in  one  vol.,  3».  Ga. 
Series  III.,  2».    Series  IY.,  2s.   Series  III.  and  lY.,  in  one  yol.,  4«. 

Worlds  not  Realized.    Is.  &/. 

Proverbs  Illustrated.    2s. 

Domestic  Pictures  and  Tales.    Six  Illnstrations.    3s.  6d. 

Aunt  Judy's  Tales.    Illnstrated.    3s.  Gd. 

Aunt  Judy's  lietters.    Illiistrated.  3«.  Gd. 

The  Huxnan  Face  Divine,  &:c.    Illiistrated.    '3s.  Gd. 

The  Fairy  Godmothers,  &o.    2».  Gd. 

liCgendary  Tales.    Illustrated  by  Phiz.    5s. 

The  Poor  Incumbent.    U.  Gd. 

The  Old  Folks  from  Home ;  or  a  Holiday  in  Ireland.    7s.  Gd. 

Aunt  Sally's  Iiife.    Six  Illustrations.    3s.  Gd. 

BELL  &  DALDY,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  186,  Fleet  Street 


BOOKS  FOE  FAMTTiY  BEADING. 

Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  for  Toung  Folk.  Illustrated.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gattt.  •  Issued  monthly.    Price  6rf. 

**  7%M  Magazine  ought  to  lie  on  every  school-room  table  ;  no  Nursery  Library 
can  be  complete  without  it.** — Spectator,  * 

Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volume  for  Young  Folk,  1866.  With 
36  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 
Handsomely  bound.    5«. 

• 

Episodes  of  Insect  liife.  By  Acheta  Domestica.  In  one  vol.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.    108  Illustrations.    21s. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  Little  Foxes;  or  the  Insignificant  Little 
Habits  which  mar  Domestic  Happiness.    Ch>wn  8vo.,  3«.  6d, 

Cheap  Edition,  boards,  \s, ;  cloth,  \s.  Qd. 

IN'oble  Deeds  of  Women.  By  Miss  Stabling.  With  14  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.   5s. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    Illustrated.    PostSvo.,  5«. 

Glimpses  into  Fetlcuid.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.    3».  Qd, 

Poor  j£u;k.    By  Captain  Marry  at.    46  Illustrations.    6«. 

Katie ;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.    By  D.  Richmond.    6*. 

Baptista;  a  Quiet  Story.    Crown  8vo.,.6». 

Arnold  Delahaize ;  or  the  Huguenot  Pastor.  By  Miss  OrvRV.  5*. 

Henri  de  Bohan.    By  Miss  Ouvry.    Four  Illustrations.    7«.  6df. 

Denise.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori."    6». 

Sydonie's  Dowry.    By  the  Author  of  "  Denise."    6*. 

BELL  &  DALDY,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  186,  Fleet  Street. 
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